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rhythm and well-turned phrases of her own verse. Nonetheless, I hope 
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that, in some rather attentuated sense, we are both on the same page. 


Note on the translation 


In this translation I have sought to render Proclus’ text in a form that pays 
attention to contemporary ways of discussing and translating ancient 
philosophy, while trying to present the content as clearly as possible, 
and without misrepresenting what has been said or importing too much 
interpretation directly into the translation. I have not sought to repro- 
duce Proclus’ sentence structure where this seemed to create a barrier 
to smooth reading, for which reason line and page numbers will involve 
a degree of imprecision. The French translation by A. J. Festugiére is 
an invaluable starting-point, and it is still a useful and largely faithful 
rendition of Proclus’ Greek.’ However, my collaborators and I consider 
it worthwhile to try to make the philosophical content and arguments 
of Proclus’ text as plain as possible. To that end, we have not hesitated 
to break lengthy sentences into smaller ones, shift from passive to active 
voice, or provide interpolations that are indicated by square brackets. 
The philosophy of late antiquity now stands where Hellenistic philos- 
ophy did in the early 1970s. It is, at least for the anglo-analytic tradition 
in the history of philosophy, the new unexplored territory.* The most 
impressive contribution to studies in this area in the past fifteen years 
has been the massive effort, coordinated by Richard Sorabji, to trans- 
late large portions of the Greek Commentators on Aristotle.3 R. M. van 
den Berg has provided us with Proclus’ Hymns, while John Finamore 
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Festugiére (1966-8). We are enormously indebted to Festugiére’s fine work, even if we 
have somewhat different aims and emphases. Our notes on the text are not intended to 
engage so regularly with the text of the Chaldean Oracles, the Orphic Fragments or the 
history of religion. We have preferred to comment on those features of Proclus’ text 
that place it in the commentary tradition. 

To be sure, some of the seminal texts for the study of Neoplatonism have been available 
for some time. These include: Dillon (1973), Dodds (1963), O’Neill (1965), Morrow 
(1970), Morrow and Dillon (1987). There are also the translations by Thomas Taylor 
(1758-1835). While these constitute a considerable achievement, given the manuscripts 
from which Taylor was working and the rate at which he completed them, they cannot 
compare well with modern scholarly editions. 

The Ancient Commentators on Aristotle (Duckworth and Cornell University Press). 
The first volume in the series, Christian Wildberg’s translation of Philoponus’ Against 
Aristotle on the Eternity of the World, appeared in 1987. There are a projected sixty vol- 
umes including works from Alexander of Aphrodisias, Themistius, Porphyry, Ammonius, 
Philoponus and Simplicius. 
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and John Dillon have made Iamblichus’ de Anima available in English.* 
Sorabji’s Commentators series now includes an English translation of 
Proclus’ essay on the existence of evil, his essay on providence, and his 
commentary on Plato’s Cratylus.5 There is also a new edition of Proclus’ 
eighteen arguments for the eternity of the world.° I hope that my efforts 
will add something to this foundation for the study of late antiquity. If 
I have resolved ambiguities in Proclus’ text without consideration of all 
the possibilities, or failed to note the connections between a particular 
passage in the Timaeus commentary and another elsewhere, then I can 
only plead that our team is working to begin the conversation, not to 
provide the final word. 

In all five volumes in this series, the text used is that of Diehl.” Devi- 
ations from that text are recorded in the footnotes. On the whole, where 
there are not philological matters at issue, we have used transliterated 
forms of Greek words in order to make philosophical points available to 
an audience with limited or no knowledge of Greek. 

Neoplatonism has a rich technical vocabulary that draws somewhat 
scholastic distinctions between, say, intelligible (noétos) and intellectual 
(noeros) entities. To understand Neoplatonic philosophy it is necessary 
to have some grasp of these terms and their semantic associations, and 
there is no other way to do this than to observe how they are used. 
We mark some of the uses of these technical terms in the translation 
itself by giving the transliterated forms in parentheses. On the whole, 
we do this by giving the most common form of the word — that is, the 
nominative singular for nouns and the infinitive for verbs — even where 
this corresponds to a Greek noun in the translated text that may be in the 
dative or a finite verb form. This allows the utterly Greek-less reader to 
readily recognise occurrences of the same term, regardless of the form 
used in the specific context at hand. We have deviated from this practice 
where itis a specific form of the word that constitutes the technical term — 
for example, the passive participle of metechein for ‘the participated’ (to 
metechomenon) or comparative forms such as ‘most complete’ (te/edtaton). 
We have also made exceptions for technical terms using prepositions 
(e.g. kat’ aitian, kath’ hyparxin) and for adverbs that are terms of art for 
the Neoplatonists (e.g. protés, physikés). 
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van den Berg (2001), Finamore and Dillon (2002). Other important, but somewhat 

less recent, additions to editions and modern language translations of key Neoplatonic 

texts include: Segonds (1985-6) and the completion of the Platonic Theology, Saffrey and 

Westerink (1968-97). 

5 Opsomer and Steel (2003), Steel (2007), Duvick (2005). 

® Lang and Macro (2001). Cf. the first translation of the reply to Proclus by the Christian 
Neoplatonist, Philoponus, Share (2005a) and Share (2005b). 

7 Diehl (1904). 
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This policy is sure to leave everyone a little unhappy. Readers of Greek 
will find it jarring to read ‘the soul’s vehicles (ochéma)’ where ‘vehicles’ 
is in the plural and is followed by a singular form of the Greek noun. 
Equally, Greek-less readers are liable to be puzzled by the differences 
between metechein and metechomenon or between protés and protos. But 
policies that leave all parties a bit unhappy are often the best compro- 
mises. In any event, all students of the Timaeus will remember that a 
generated object such as a book is always a compromise between Reason 
and Necessity. 

This volume in particular calls for some special comment on specific 
terms that appear frequently in it. The term ‘ousia’ exhibits a delicate 
sensitivity to context in this portion of Proclus’ commentary. On the 
one hand, it is frequently used in the sense of ‘essence’, where it is often 
contrasted with power (dynamis) and activity (energeia). This is because 
Proclus adopts Iamblichus’ set of headings for organising an account of 
the soul; a systematic psychology considers first the soul’s essence, then 
its powers, then its activities.® This sense of ‘ousia’ as essence frequently 
bleeds over into a discussion of the divisible and indivisible kinds of 
Being (ousia) into which Plato’s Creator God blends a third, specifically 
psychic, kind of Being (Tim. 35a1-5). Where this transition occurs in 
a way that helps to explain the connection that Proclus sees between 
the soul’s essence and the genera of Being, I alert the reader to this 
fact by including the transliterated term in brackets. But there is also 
a third sense that frequently crops up: the Aristotelian sense of ousia as 
substance. Here too there is a relation to the other uses, for the psychic 
essence, considered as a composite kind of Being, is what makes the 
World Soul ‘what it is’ (¢/ est?) and ‘a this’ (fode ti). In spite of the fact 
that Proclus refers to the mixture of divisible and indivisible Being as 
‘dough’ (phyrama, in Tim. I. 272.22) I have resisted the temptation to 
play on modern associations with ‘substance’ as ‘substrate’, for Proclus 
also insists that the psychic essence is not really a substrate of the soul 
(II. 221.31). 

There is a similar context sensitivity to the terms mesos and mesotés. On 
one hand, discussion of the geometric, harmonic and arithmetic means 
that the Demiurge inserts into the World Soul (Tim. 36a2—b5) plays 
a dominant role in Proclus’ commentary. One translation of ‘mesos’ or 
‘mesotés’ is thus ‘mean’ or the middle term in a proportion. On the other 
hand, the World Soul is also constituted from an intermediate kind of 
Being between the realm of Forms, associated with the indivisible kind 
of Being, and the realm of sensible things, associated with the divisible 
kind of Being. Asa result, ‘zesos’ is also frequently ‘intermediate’ and here 
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too Proclus often sees an analytic connection between the fact that the 
World Soul has the various means in it and the fact that it is an intermediate 
sort of thing between Being and Becoming. In addition, he sometimes 
draws an analogy between the soul’s role as an intermediate and the 
function of the middle term (mesos) in Aristotelian syllogistic (im Tim. II. 
104.1-3). A third use of the ‘esos’ word group relies on the ambiguity 
of ‘Jogos’. In one sense, a /ogos can be a ratio and the terms in a proportion 
stand in ratios; hence there is a link to the first sense. In another technical 
Neoplatonic sense a /ogos is a rational-forming principle.? Very roughly, a 
rational-forming principle mediates something at a higher order of reality 
to lower levels. For instance, the /ogoi within the World Soul mediate the 
participated Forms to matter. As a result, I sometimes translate terms 
from the ‘mesos’ word group as ‘intermediary’ where it is the soul’s role 
in relating intelligible to sensible reality that is at issue, rather than its 
status as something intermediate between them. 

I follow Andrew Barker’s policy of leaving the technical harmonic 
vocabulary of epogdoos, bémiolios and epitritos untranslated. The first is 
the 9:8 ratio that corresponds to the tone, the second the 3:2 ratio that 
is associated with the musical fifth, and the third the 4:3 ratio associated 
with the musical fourth. It is common to translate ‘epogdoos’ as ‘tone’. 
Festugiére simply uses the fractions 3/, and +/, for bémiolios and epitritos. 
But as Barker points out, this vocabulary can be used to refer to the 
ratio of a musical interval or to the interval itself.‘° Sometimes Proclus 
will write ‘bémiolios logos’ so that it is clear that he means the 3:2 ratio. 
Other times, he will leave off ‘Jogos’ but it seems clear enough that it is 
the ratio that is at issue. In such cases, I supply ‘3:2 ratio’ in brackets as a 
supplement. At other points, Proclus will speak of ‘the epogdoos of 2048’ 
where it is clear that the referent is that number that stands in the ratio to 
2048 rather than the 9:8 ratio itself. In order to preserve these ambiguities 
and thus not prejudice interpretive questions one way or another, I have 
followed Barker’s practice of simply using the transliterated terms. 

Our volumes in the Proclus Timaeus series use a similar system of 
transliteration to that adopted by the Ancient Commentators on Aristo- 
tle volumes. The salient points may be summarised as follows. We use 
the diairesis for internal breathing, so that ‘immaterial’ is rendered aiilos, 
not abulos. We also use the diairesis to indicate where a second vowel 
represents a new vowel sound, e.g. aidios. Letters of the alphabet are 
much as one would expect. We use ‘y’ for v alone as in physis or hypostasis, 
but ‘w’ for u when it appears in dipthongs, e.g. ousia and entautha. We 
use ‘ch’ for y, as in psyché. We use ‘rb’ for initial p as in rhétér; ‘nk’ for yx, 
as in ananké; and ‘ng’ for yy, as in angelos. The long vowels 1 and w are, 


9 Witt (1931). °° Barker (2007), 267. 
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of course, represented by é and 6, while iota subscripts are printed on the 
line immediately after the vowel as in diogenés for @oyevtis. There is a 
Greek word index to each volume in the series. In order to enable read- 
ers with little or no Greek to use this word index, we have included an 
English-Greek glossary that matches our standard English translation 
for important terms, with its Greek correlate given both in transliterated 
form and in Greek. For example, ‘procession: proddos, 1960805’. 
The following abbreviations to other works of Proclus are used: 


in Tim. = Procli in Platonis Timaeum commentaria, ed. E. Diehl, 
3 vols. (Leipzig: Teubner, 1903-6). 

in Remp. = Procli in Platonis Rem publicam commentarii, ed. W. Kroll, 
2 vols. (Leipzig: Teubner, 1899-1901). 

in Parm. = Proclicommentarius in Platonis Parmenidem (Procli philosophi 
Platonici opera inedita pt. III), ed. V. Cousin (Paris: Durand, 1864; 
repr. Hildesheim: Olms, 1961). 

in Alc. = Proclus Diadochus: Commentary on the first Alcibiades of Plato, 
ed. L. G. Westerink. (Amsterdam: North-Holland, 1954). Also used 
is A. Segonds (ed.), Proclus: Sur le premier Alcibiade de Platon, tomes 
Tet II (Paris, 1985-6). 

in Crat. = Procli Diadochi in Platonis Cratylum commentaria, ed. 
G. Pasquali. (Leipzig: Teubner, 1908). 

ET = The Elements of Theology, ed. E. R. Dodds, 2nd edition (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1963). 

Plat.Theol. = Proclus: Théologie Platonicienne, ed. H. D. Saffrey and 
L. G. Westerink, 6 vols. (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1968-97). 

de Aet. = Proclus: on the Eternity of the World, ed. H. Lang and 
A. D. Macro (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2001). 


Proclus frequently mentions previous commentaries on the Timaeus, 
those of Porphyry and Iamblichus, for which the abbreviation im Tim. is 
again used. Relevant fragments are found in: 


R. Sodano, Porphyrii in Platonis Timaeum Fragmenta (Naples: Insti- 
tuto della Stampa, 1964), and 

John Dillon, Lamblichi Chalcidensis in Platonis Dialogos Commentario- 
rum Fragmenta (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1973). 


Proclus also frequently confirms his understanding of Plato’s text by 
reference to two theological sources: the ‘writings of Orpheus’ and the 
Chaldean Oracles. For these texts, the following abbreviations are used: 
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Or. Chald. = Ruth Majercik, The Chaldean Oracles: Text, Translation 
and Commentary (Leiden: Brill, 1989); 

Orph. fr. = Orphicorum fragmenta, ed. O. Kern (Berlin: Weidmann, 
1922). 


Majercik uses the same numeration of the fragments as E. des Places in 
his Budé edition of the text. 

References to the text of Proclus’ in Timaeum (as also of in Remp. and 
in Crat.) are given by Teubner volume number, followed by page and 
line numbers, e.g. in Tim. IL. 2.19. References to the Platonic Theology are 
given by Book, chapter, then page and line number in the Budé edition. 
References to the Elements of Theology are given by proposition number. 

Proclus’ commentary is punctuated only by the quotations from 
Plato’s text upon which he comments: the lemmata. These quotations 
of Plato’s text and subsequent repetitions of them in the discussion that 
immediately follows that lemma are in bold. We have also followed 
Festugiére’s practice of inserting section headings so as to reveal what 
we take to be the skeleton of Proclus’ commentary. These headings are 
given in centred text, in italics. Within the body of the translation itself, 
we have used square brackets to indicate words that ought perhaps to 
be supplied in order to make the sense of the Greek clear. Where we 
suppose that Greek words ought to be added to the text received in the 
manuscripts, the supplements are marked by angle brackets. 


Introduction to Book 3, Part 1 


THE BACKGROUND TO PROCLUS’ COMMENTARY ON 
THE WORLD SOULIN TIMAEUS 


Proclus’ treatment of the composition of the World Soul and the har- 
monic ratios within it is the most in-depth portion of the surviving com- 
mentary. Proclus expends 216 pages of text on the 86 OCT lines from 
Timaeus 34b2-37¢5. This yields a page-to-line ratio that slightly out- 
strips the effort that Proclus expends on the Demiurge and his model 
(Tim. 27¢1-31b3) in Book II of the Timaeus commentary. (To be pre- 
cise: 2.51 pages/line versus 2.39 pages/line.) The interest of the latter 
passage to a Platonist is obvious; we are talking about nothing less than 
the identity of the Demiurge and the nature of the Intelligible Paradigm 
to which he looks in creating the visible cosmos. It is true that Proclus 
must also contend with what he takes to be seriously mistaken views of 
this part of Plato’s text, viz. those previous interpreters who suppose that 
Plato describes here a creation of the cosmos in time. Hence a great deal 
of time and effort go into refuting the views of previous interpreters, 
such as Plutarch and Atticus. 

Naturally, the subject of the World Soul is equally interesting to a 
Platonist. However, I think that Proclus’ level of effort on the World 
Soul is largely determined by the difficulties of detail in Plato’s text 
that had already generated a considerable literature. Proclus engages at 
length with these alternative interpretations and in the course of doing 
so tells us a great deal about such figures as Severus and Theodore of 
Asine. Indeed, the longest and most detailed testimonia that we possess 
about the latter come from just this portion of Proclus’ commentary. 
Thus in order to put Proclus’ work into some sort of context, we need 
to consider it against the backdrop of the history of interpretations of 
Timaeus 34b-37c. The following remarks will add little to the work of 
Baltes and Brisson," but they will perhaps be sufficient for shedding some 
light on Proclus’ relation to the previous tradition. 


* The following section discusses Proclus’ treatment of the composition of the World 
Soul in Timaeus 33b2-37c5. For an overall orientation to Proclus’ commentary, see the 
General Introduction in volume I of this series. 

' Baltes (1976), Brisson (1974). 
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Previous interpretations of the psychic composition 


Plutarch of Chaeronia’s essay, On the Generation of the Soul in Plato’s 
Timaeus, makes clear that by the first century cE there was an established 
set of ‘problems’ (zétémata) around this portion of the Timaeus. The one 
that occupies most of Plutarch’s attention is the way in which we are to 
understand the blending of the kinds from which the Demiurge com- 
poses the soul — not only the simple question of what is being asserted 
by Tim. 35a1-b1, but also the question of what the divisible and indivis- 
ible kinds of Being are. Plato’s text is grammatically puzzling and there 
are different versions of it, so the two questions are not really separa- 
ble. The second set of problems involves the quantity of numbers or 
portions involved in the composition of the soul, their arrangement and 
their function in Plato’s cosmology (An. Proc. 1027¢). With respect to the 
first issue concerning the interpretation of Tim. 35a1-b1, Plutarch iden- 
tifies a tradition of conflicting views that go back to the Old Academy. 
He juxtaposes what he takes to be the views of Xenocrates and his pupil 
Crantor.? According to the former, the mixture of the divisible and indi- 
visible kinds of Being in the Demiurgic composition of the soul signifies 
the generation of number.3 By contrast, Crantor seems to have stressed 
the epistemological significance of the soul’s composition from a kind 
of Being associated with the intelligibles and a kind of Being associated 
with the sensible world.* At least this is the aspect of Crantor’s account 
that Plutarch seeks to highlight. In both cases, Plutarch concentrates on 
the combination of the divisible and indivisible kinds of Being. The role 
of Sameness and Difference is minimised, with the two of them form- 
ing a kind of addition to the blend of divisible and indivisible Being. 
This understanding of the Demiurge’s activities is quite natural given 
Plutarch’s reading of the text — a reading that deviates in several ways 
from our OCT, but most importantly by having the singular avtiv for 
the plural avtév at Tim. 35a6.5 Plutarch thus understands a process in 
which the Demiurge takes the divisible and indivisible kinds of Being 
and blends them together into a composite form. This is then combined 
with Sameness and Difference to create the “psychic dough” from which 
the Demiurge takes portions in 3 5b4-36b5. Note that in this process, 
we do not meet with Sameness and Difference of the divisible and indi- 
visible sort. Only Being is thus differentiated: Sameness and Difference 


> Cherniss (1976), 163 thinks that the manner in which Plutarch introduces their views 
suggests that he may not have known their works first hand, but is instead working from 
some other source that summarises their interpretations. 

3 Cf. Xenocrates, fr. 188, Isnardi-Parente (1982). + Brisson (1974), 303. 

5 Plutarch’s version of the Demiurge’s activities and the difference between his text of the 
Timaeus and ours is well analysed in Opsomer (2004). 
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tout court are then blended with the composite form of Being. This is 
made clear at 1025b where Plutarch explains how the mixture of divis- 
ible and indivisible Being facilitates the combination of Sameness and 
Difference. Since the indivisible sort of Being is akin to Sameness, while 
the divisible sort of Being is akin to Difference, the composite of the 
kinds of Being is able to make possible the combination of things that 
are normally antagonistic. 

Our evidence is not extensive, but there is some reason to believe that 
this understanding of Timaeus 3 5a1—bi1 was not just confined to Plutarch. 
Alcinous glosses the process this way: 


Declaring that there exists an intelligible essence which is indivisible, and another 
which is divisible about bodies, he constructed from these a single essence, 
explaining that thus it can grasp in thought each of the aforesaid two essences; 
and seeing that sameness and difference occur both on the level of the intelligible 
and of divisible things, he put the soul together out of all these things. (Handbook, 
14.2, trans. Dillon) 


This passage notes that both divisible sensibles and indivisible intel- 
ligibles fall within the scope of Sameness and Difference, yet it falls 
short of distinguishing divisible and indivisible Forms of Sameness and 
Difference.® Plutarch’s exegesis of Xenocrates suggests that his attention 
was similarly directed to the fact that the soul contains both divisible and 
indivisible Being — and Proclus’ testimony on him is consistent with this.” 
Similar remarks apply for the remains of Crantor’s earliest commentary 
on the Timaeus.® Sameness and Difference seem to enter in only as a 
means to account for the Motion and Rest that the soul manifests.? If 
either of them derived psychic stability and the capacity to move from a 
specifically intermediate Form of Sameness and Difference — analogous 
to the Being that is blended from the divisible and indivisible kinds — our 
evidence leaves us no trace of this. 

This strikes us as odd because Proclus’ reading of this passage has 
more or less won the day since the mid- to late twentieth century.*° On 
Proclus’ version, as we shall see, the Demiurge similarly performs two 
steps in composing the World Soul, but the first step is more compli- 
cated than on Plutarch’s reading. He does not merely combine divisible 
and indivisible kinds of Being, but also divisible and indivisible kinds of 
Sameness and Difference. The intermediate kinds of all three are then 
mixed together to constitute the “psychic dough” from which the Demi- 
urge will take portions. Therefore one reason that Proclus dedicates a 


6 Spdov Sé Kai ETri TV VONTAV TAUTOTHTE TE Kai ETEPOTNTE, Kal éTTi TOV UEPIOTOV... 
7 Cf. in Tim. II. 165.3-13 = Test. 189 (Isnardi-Parente). * Mette (1984). 
9 De An. Proc. 1013d = Crantor, Test. 10.3 (Mette). 1° Grube (1932). 
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great deal of attention to the exegesis of this part of the Timaeus is because 
he is seeking to correct what he takes to be a serious misunderstanding 
of Plato’s text at 35a1—br. 

In the case of Plutarch and Atticus, there are other, even more seri- 
ous misconceptions about Plato’s text that Proclus seeks to correct. 
Plutarch’s essay on the generation of the soul argues that this is a 
genuinely temporal creation. Moreover, Plutarch associates the kind of 
Being that is divisible in the realm of bodies with a pre-existing evil soul. 
Proclus has argued at length in Book II of his commentary that the cre- 
ation of the cosmos by the Demiurge is not a creation in time, so there is 
little need to revisit this issue extensively. Proclus does address Plutarch’s 
claim that the Indivisible Being in the World Soul is an irrational soul 
that pre-exists the rational soul (153.25-154.1). Proclus’ explicit reply to 
this idea is very succinct (154.15-18) and it is immediately followed by 
his exegesis of Timaeus 35a4—6 which concerns precisely the point that 
has just been under discussion — the role of the divisible and indivisible 
kinds of Sameness and Difference in the World Soul’s composition. So 
perhaps the real force of Proclus’ response is positive rather than nega- 
tive; by showing the correct reading of the text, he removes much of the 
evidence for Plutarch’s account. After all, this account makes essential 
use of the idea that it is divisible Being — and not divisible Sameness 
and Difference — that is to be identified with the irrational soul.'T So 
Proclus’ motives for detailed attention to the composition of the World 
Soul coalesce around 35a1-b1. 


Previous interpretations of the psychic harmonies 


There are three other standard problems (zétémata) that Plutarch identi- 
fies in his essay. These also provide Proclus with reasons to treat Timaeus 
35b4-36b5 in great detail. As Plutarch’s essay shows, these lines were 
already the subject of detailed mathematical and numerological specula- 
tions by earlier interpreters. By the time of Plutarch’s essay, these have 
become rigidified into standard problems. Let us consider them in turn, 
since they provide another important part of the background against 
which Proclus writes his commentary. 

Plato’s text describes the Demiurge setting out portions of the psychic 
stuff that he has just mixed and these portions have ratios among them, 
e.g. the second portion is twice the first, the third is three times the first 
and half again as much as the second, and so on. It is a short step, but 
an important one, to go from talking about the ratios of these portions to 
one another to talking about numbers within the soul. The commentary 


™ Cf. De An. Proc. 1015e, 102 §f-1026a. 
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tradition moves easily between these, though there is sometimes a sort 
of implicit recognition that these are slightly different issues. If the first 
portion were a numerical unit that serves as the measure ofnumbers, then 
it should be indivisible into smaller units (Rep. VII, 525e). But, on the 
other hand, if the initial portion is merely a quantity that stands in the 1:2 
ratio to the second portion, then nothing precludes us from thinking of it 
as being divisible into further parts. As we shall see, Proclus exploits this 
duality in both treating 384 as the value of the unit, and also treating it as 
a‘monad of the soul’. The problems that Plutarch catalogues also involve 
this movement between conceiving of Plato’s project in the psychogony 
as setting out a number sequence and setting out portions that stand in 
ratios. 

The first problem identified by Plutarch involves the arrangement of 
the portions of soul stuff and their corresponding numbers set out by the 
Demiurge in Timaeus 35b4-36a1. There we find the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 
g, 8 and 27 — described in just that order. One view, assigned to Crantor, 
arranges these in the shape of a lambda, A, with the doubles on one side 
and the triples on another. (Note that the numbers are in fact 1, 2, 3, 2”, 
3°, 23, 33.) The alternative view, which Plutarch assigns to Theodorus 
of Soli, is that we should imagine the portions set out in a single line. 

The second problem involves the quantity of numbers that are 
inscribed into the World Soul’s substance and the value of each of them. 
Recall that Plato tells us that the Demiurge ‘fills in’ the intervals between 
the original numbers in three stages. First, he puts in the harmonic and 
arithmetic means in the double and triple intervals (3 5c2-36a6). The 
placement of these means produces ratios corresponding to the musical 
fourth (4:3), the fifth (3:2) and the tone (9:8) (Tim. 36a6—7). The second 
step involves the Demiurge ‘filling’ all the 4:3 ratios with the ratio of 
the tone (Tim. 36b1). This leaves us with the /eimma - literally, ‘the 
left-over’ — or the ratio of the semi-tone, which Pythagorean tradi- 
tion identifies with the ratio of 243:256. The placement of the num- 
bers corresponding to the semi-tones is the third and final step (Tim. 
36b2-5). 

The first steps of this process are relatively easy to follow. The inser- 
tion of the means is straightforward. The following table shows the Orig- 
inal numbers and the Harmonic and Arithmetic means in the double and 
triple intervals. 


Double | 1 4/, | 3/4, | 2 Tee |B. all /; | 6 8 


Triple I 3/, | 2 3 %/, | 6 | 9 27/, | 18 | 27 
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The problem about the quantity of numbers delineated in the Demi- 
urge’s activities here intersects with the first problem about the arrange- 
ment of the psychic mixture in which the numbers are inscribed. Sup- 


pose we follow Crantor’s lambda arrangement. Let ‘= p x .. .’ mean 
‘is equal to the prior value times . . .’ Then we’ll imagine the following 
filling in: 


Double | x 


Triple |1 


In this sequence, every term has to the term prior to it (p) one of the 
three ratios — that of the fourth, 4:3; that of the fifth, 3:2 or the ratio 
of the tone, 9:8. If we side with Theodore of Soli, then we’ll imagine a 
single line of numbers created by the filling in of the means. 


4 Pr [2 | [3 |4 | | [6 [8 Jo | |318 [27 
=P PSP P= P= P= P= PP P= 2 = Pip Pp i= Pp 
x x x x x x x x x x x x x x 


4/, 3/, 4f, 4/, %g 4/; 7g Als %g 4/, %/g 3/, 4/; 3/, 


In this sequence, nearly every term (except the first, of course) has to the 
one prior to it (p) one of three ratios: 4:3, 3:2 or 9:8. The only exception 
is '°/,, where we must go backa term to 4 in order to generate it from one 
of the musical ratios. (Hence, ‘pp’ for predecessor of the predecessor.) 
This is the only point in the number sequence where terms that figured 
only as harmonic means between terms in the double and triple sequence 
lie adjacent to one another. 

In the next stage Plato instructs us to insert additional numbers in 
between each pair of terms where the successor (s) stands to the prior 
(p) in the ratio of 4:3. So, for example, in between 1 and +/; we can insert 
two tones. 1 x 9/g = 9/g and 9/g x 9/g = are An attempt to insert a 
third tone would “overshoot” by giving us 7°9/;;,, which is more than 
4/,. However, multiplying *"/;, by the fraction corresponding to the ratio 
of the semi-tone yields exactly the sought-after 4/;. So we will ‘fill in’ the 
intervals between 3/, and 2, 2 and Pe 3 and 4, 6 and 8, *7/, and 18 with 
the tones and semi-tone, just as we did the interval between 1 and 4/;. 
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When we do this in the interval between 4 and '*/, the displeasing break 
in the sequence between 9/, and '°/, is mended: 4 x 9/g = 9/, and 9/, x 
9/g = **/,s. This, in turn, multiplied by the fraction corresponding to the 
ratio of the semi-tone yields '°/,. So the number sequence here is 4, 9/,, 
Bry 65 aaa 

We can see already at this point that the fractions make the proce- 
dure messy. It seems that Crantor was the first to multiply the entire 
sequence by 384 in order to clear the fractions and express the harmonic 
ratios in the World Soul in whole numbers.'* The necessity for this may 
itself have been a matter of contention. Plutarch, at least, replies to the 
potential objector who says that such a step is unnecessary (De An. Proc. 
1027d). One of his replies is, I think, revealing in its honesty. If we do 
not assign some number to the unit, so as to eliminate the fractions, 
then this ‘debars us from another speculation (theéria) that has a charm 
that is not unphilosophical’. That is, it precludes us from the joys of 
the various numerological associations and debate about which inter- 
esting mathematical patterns are revealed. As we shall see, such spec- 
ulations were a mainstay of the tradition of interpretation around the 
Timaeus. 

But there may also be a deeper reason than simply clearing the 
fractions."3 If we suppose that we aren’t dealing with numbers here 
directly, but rather ratios between the “sizes” of portions, then when 
you put a harmonic mean between the first and second portions, it will 
stand to the first in the ratio of 4:3. If you take three equal parts of 
the first portion, it will take four parts of that size to make the por- 
tion that establishes the harmonic mean. Hence the first portion has to 
be conceived of as something that is divisible into at least three equal 
parts. If one thinks of these parts atomistically, then when you work 
through the whole sequence, you will find that 384 such “atoms” are 
required in the first portion. Of course, there is strictly no need to think 
about it atomistically, but the duality in the notion of the first por- 
tion discussed above pulls the imagination very much in that direction. 
This duality is really that of the distinction between absolute and rela- 
tive quantity, to put it in the terms that Nicomachus uses (4th. 1.3.1). 
Arithmetic is the science of the first kind of quantity. It works with an 
indivisible unit, and it is prior to harmonics, which is the science that 
is concerned with relative quantity. That is to say, numeric quantity is 
prior to quantitative ratios. So it may not simply be a matter of making 
the expressions of the psychic ratios tidier ones between whole numbers 
that drives this enterprise. In any event, Plutarch also reveals to us that 


™ De An. Proc. t10z0c = Crantor, Test. 11a (Mette). 
3 I am grateful to John Bigelow for pointing this out to me. 
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there was no consensus about what number to multiply by in order to 
clear the fractions. Crantor opted for 384. Plutarch himself seems to 
prefer 192, as did Theon of Smyrna.’ The Platonist Severus argued 
for 768, perhaps on the grounds that the sequence of portions is split 
into two when the Demiurge cuts the strip of psychic mixture length- 
wise (Tim. 36b5—7), thus necessitating twice as many units in the initial 
portion."5 

Suppose we use a first value of 384 to clear the fractions from Plato’s 
sequence of numbers. How many numbers will we arrive at if we follow 
Plato’s directions for constructing it? Proclus’ answer is 34. However, 
there is a tradition prior to Proclus according to which this sequence 
involves 36 numbers. It is equally possible to mount an argument that 
the answer is 29 or 37. To see that this is so, let us just ask where we 
are to insert the ratios of the tone and the semi-tone? Only in the 4:3 
intervals? Or in the 3:2 intervals as well? 

Let us consider the conservative approach that says we should 
insert tones and semi-tones only in the 4:3 intervals. One might jus- 
tify this by a very stringent approach to Plato’s text. Though he 
says TMIOAiwv Se SiaoTdoewv Kal ETITPITWV Kal ETTOySOwvV YEVOUEVOOV 
& ToUTav THv Seoudv év tois trpdoGev S1acTtdoeow — which might 
be taken to imply that the intervals of the tones are bonds among 
both the 4:3 and 3:2 ratios — he follows this general remark 
with the specific instruction that T& tot étroyédou SiaotHyaTl TK 
eTriTPITA TAVTE OUVETTANPOUTO, Agitrav aUTV ExcdoToU Ldplov. So there 
is textual support of a sort for what Pll call the conservative approach. 
Now, let us suppose that we prefer the lambda arrangement that permits 
numbers to appear twice. Then we’ll have these two sequences shown 
in the table, below." 

This version of the numbers within soul is conservative and redu- 
plicative. It inserts tones only in the 4:3 ratios. It also permits the same 
number to appear twice. It yields 37 numbers. It would also be possible 
to take a conservative approach that didn’t count the duplicated numbers 
twice. In this case we would have 29. 


4 Theon of Smyrna (late first-early second century) was the Platonist who wrote Aspects 
of Mathematics Useful for the Understanding of Plato. Greek text, Hiller (1878); English 
translation, Lawlor and Lawlor (1979). 

5 Proclus, in Tim. I. 191.6 = Severus, 16 T Gioe (2002). 

‘6 In my table, T indicates that the number stands in the ratio of the Tone to what 
comes before, H that it is a Harmonic mean between the initial portions set out in the 
double and triple series, A that it is an arithmetic mean between initial portions. These 
portions are indicated by O2, O3, etc. to indicate the numbers that are the multiples of 
the originary series 2, 4, 8, and 3, 9, 27. 
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Double 384 Triple 
432 T H 576 
486 T T 648 
512 H a 729 
576 A A 768 
648 T O3 1152 
729 T H 1728 
768 O2 T 1944 
864 T T 2187 
972 T A 2304 

1024 H O9 3456 

1152 A H 5184 

1296 T T 5832 

1458 T T 6561 

1536 O4 A 6912 

1728 T O27 10368 

1944 T 

2048 H 

2304 A 

2592 T 

2916 ab 

3072 O08 


A non-conservative approach inserts the tones not only into the 4:3 
ratios, but also into the 3:2 intervals. If we arrange the number sequence in 
a single line so as to avoid reduplication, this will yield a sequence where 
every number stands to its predecessor either in the ratio of the tone 
(9:8) or the ratio of the semi-tone (243:2 56). In this case there will be 34 
numbers. This is the approach that Proclus takes, since he understands 
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Plato to be directing us to include tones within both the 4:3 and 3:2 
ratios.*7 

Why does this matter? Again, it seems to the modern reader to be 
a bit of a tempest in a teacup, but Plutarch’s essay and the epitome of 
Plato’s Timaeus, entitled On the Nature of the World and the Soul and 
attributed to the Pythagorean Timaeus, show that this was a matter of 
some moment in antiquity. One issue concerns the extent of harmonic 
theory that is revealed in the Tizmaeus. Proclus claims that one reason why 
the Pythagorean Timaeus’ version of the harmonies in the World Soul 
includes 36 terms is because it is meant to reveal the ratio of the apotomé 
or major semi-tone (in Tim. II. 188.10-19). (The nature of the apotomé 
and the semi-tone will be discussed in more detail below.) Plato clearly 
shows us the ratios associated with the fourth, the fifth, the tone and the 
semi-tone. Can we credit him with revealing the ratio of the major semi- 
tone as well? Ps.-Timaeus’ On the Nature of the World probably included 
a table of 36 numbers that expressed the ratio of the apotomé twice — first 
in its lowest whole number expression (2048 : 2187) and then again at 
three times these numbers.'® Proclus thought that we should not adjust 
the quantity of numbers specified by Plato’s instructions to include the 
apotomé since Plato himself does not mention it. So one substantive issue 
that turns on the quantity of numbers in the psychic harmonies is the 
question of just how much harmonic theory there is in the Timaeus. 

Plutarch’s third standard problem concerns the significance and func- 
tion of the harmonies in the World Soul. These numeric sequences are 
inscribed in the “psychic dough” that is rolled out and split down the 
middle to become the circle of the Same and the circle of the Different 
(Tim. 36b2-c5). These circles are, in turn, associated with the celestial 
equator and the path of the ecliptic (c5—dr). The circle of the Different 
is then divided into seven circles corresponding to the Sun, Moon and 
planets (d1—7). So, should the harmonic ratios in the substance of the 
World Soul have any correlation to the planetary orbits? And if so, what 
should they correlate with? Their relative speeds? Their distance from 
Earth? Their size? We have evidence not only from Plutarch, but also 
from Calcidius, Macrobius and Hippolytus that there was plenty of spec- 
ulation about this question. Once one equates the planetary circles with 
heavenly spheres, what is at issue here is the question of the harmony 


7 in Tim. Il. 185.3-6: katateTtKvoovtar 8 of dpoi Kal Ta SiaoTHYATA TdvTa Tails TE 
&puovikais Kai &pi8untixais yeooTNOl, Kal TOV TUloAiov Kal Tv éTTITPITOV ai Siaipée- 
oels els te TH EPdySOax Kal TH AciuMaTa yeydvaciv- The most detailed of the modern 
commentaries — Taylor (1928) — agrees with Proclus’ calculation. 

‘8 The question is somewhat complicated by textual issues. See Tobin (1985), 21-2 and 
Proclus, in Tim. Il. 188.14-18. 
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of the spheres. Plutarch’s text gives a good indication of the scope of 
the speculations about the manner in which the harmonic ratios might 
be realised in the heavens (De An. Proc. 1028b—1029a). Like Proclus, 
Plutarch pours cold water on such flights of fancy, but they nonethe- 
less remain a part of the background that a Platonist commentator must 
address. 


The mathematical and harmonic background 


In addition to these issues about the interpretation of Plato’s text, Pro- 
clus’ commentary also appears against a backdrop of handbooks of arith- 
metic and harmonics. Theon’s Mathematics Useful for the Understanding 
of Plato is expressly addressed to the would-be reader of Plato. Other 
handbooks, such as Nicomachus of Gerasa’s Introduction to Arithmetic 
and Manual of Harmonics, are not so specifically directed toward Plato’s 
Timaeus, but nonetheless seek to communicate information about con- 
cepts, such as geometric, harmonic and arithmetic means, that are central 
to Plato’s dialogue. In addition, we know of some works that seem to 
have been primarily on harmonics but which were apparently written as 
commentaries on at least part of the Timaeus — viz., the works of Adras- 
tus and Aelianus quoted by both Porphyry and Theon.’9 The former is 
called a Peripatetic and only the latter a Platonist,*° so it was perhaps 
possible to write a work on harmonics by writing a commentary on the 
Timaeus, or perhaps simply on that part that concerns the harmonies in 
the World Soul. 

Both Proclus’ commentary and Plutarch’s De An. Proc. — which was 
written for the benefit of the latter’s sons — reflect this background in 
their substantial didactic content. Plutarch interrupts his interpretation 
of Plato’s text with straightforward exegesis of central mathematical con- 
cepts. Sometimes this interruption is rather abrupt (1019c). Sometimes 
it draws on earlier sources, as when Plutarch explains Eudorus’ method 
for arriving at means. Proclus’ exposition of the requisite mathematical 
concepts is less intrusive and abrupt, but nonetheless recognised as an 
essential preliminary step for grappling with the philosophical import of 
Plato’s text. 


‘These matters having been articulated to the extent that it is possible, it is neces- 
sary to get a grip on such matters concerning numbers and the harmonies of the 
soul as is necessary for those who intend to understand must have at hand, lest 
we attempt the exegesis of the following section of the text in vain. It is surely 
necessary, then, if we wish to speak about this part of the dialogue, to have 


9 Cf. Barker (1989), 209-35. 
°° Porphyry, Commentary on Ptolemy’s Harmonics 96.1-7, Diiring (1980). 
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grasped beforehand the things that are typically discussed in works on harmon- 
ics. (in Tim. II. 167.24-30) 


Proclus’ text often follows various handbooks quite closely. Sometimes 
this is simply a structural similarity where Proclus treats the order of top- 
ics in the same way that, say, Theon does. Other times the dependence is 
much closer. At one point Proclus pulls a sentence almost verbatim from 
Nicomachus’ Introduction. Proclus, however, omits the table of numbers 
that follows in Nicomachus’ text, thus rendering the point almost unin- 
telligible (177.5—7). (Or at least, if Proclus’ commentary ever contained 
such a table, neither our manuscripts nor the scholia on them give any 
indication of it.) In any event, the didactic element in Platonic tradi- 
tion of writing about and around the Timaeus also explains why Proclus 
spends so many pages over so few lines of that work. 

Even if this mathematical background material is largely didactic, it is 
not free from controversy. Proclus belongs to the Pythagorean tradition 
in harmonics, as do the predecessors discussed above. It seems to have 
been part of the tradition for such Platonist and Pythagorean writers to 
point out the issues that divide them from the Aristoxenian tradition.” 

For the Pythagorean tradition, the pitches of different notes are con- 
ceived of quantitatively.** Most often this is interpreted in terms of the 
relative frequency of impacts of the air that has been moved by the 
sounding object striking the ear. However, the quantitative character of 
music is a matter of discrete, as opposed to continuous, quantity. The 
theoretical orientation is arithmetic — not geometric. Musical intervals 
are conceived of as ratios between numbers. In the Greek arithmetic tra- 
dition, there is no room for intervals that would correspond to ratios 
involving irrational numbers. Finally, the Pythagorean tradition treats 
harmonics as another branch of mathematics. As a result, the termi- 
nology for discussing musical intervals is that of mathematics, not the 
terminology of practising musicians. 

Many of the texts in the background to Proclus’ commentary include 
variations on the story of how Pythagoras discovered the correspondence 
between the intervals of the octave, the fourth and the fifth with the 
ratios 2:1, 4:3 and 3:2. Nicomachus’ Manual of Harmonics tells us that 
Pythagoras noticed that the sounds made by different hammers used by a 
blacksmith corresponded to the octave.’3 Further investigation revealed 


v 
4 


Barker (2007) provides an outstandingly clear account of these competing traditions up 
to the time of Theophrastus, with a short addendum on Porphyry and later writers who 
touch on topics in harmonics. 

22 Cf. Barker (1989), 7-8. 

°3 Harm. chapter 6 is copied by Iamblichus in his Life of Pythagoras, chapter 26. See also 
Macrobius (Som. Scip. IL. 1, 9-14) and Boethius (Inst. Mus. I. 10-11). 
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that the weight of the hammers stood in the ratio 2:1, and similarly for the 
other ratios. More and less plausible variations on the story include pipes 
of different lengths and strings with different weights attached to them.”4 
The Pythagorean tradition recognises as the primary concordances only 
those that are expressed by simple ratios — that is, those that are multiples, 
suchas 2:1 for the octave, 3:1 for the twelfth and 4:1 for the double octave, 
or those that are super-particulars (epimoria), such as 4:3, 3:2. The three 
primary concords can all be constructed from the numbers found in the 
‘tetractys’ or the numbers 1-4. 

With Archytas we have a second ‘musical’ tetractys: 6, 8, 9, 12. This 
second tetractys is achieved by taking the harmonic and arithmetic means 
within the double interval of the first tetractys: 1, 4/;, 3/,, 2. Multiply 
by the smallest number that will clear the fractions and it yields the 
sequence 6, 8, g, 12. When these are combined with the three musical 
proportions — the arithmetic, geometric and harmonic — further math- 
ematically satisfying facts are revealed. The number 9 forms the arith- 
metic mean between 6 and 12. 6:9 expresses the ratio of the fifth, while 
9:12 expresses the ratio of the fourth. The number 8 forms the harmonic 
mean between 6 and 12 and 8:6 is a fourth, while 8:12 is a fifth. The ratio 
of the extreme terms, 6 and 12, is that of the octave. We can think of the 
proportion 6, 9, 12 as expressing an octave composed of a fifth followed 
by a fourth. The proportion 6, 8, 12 is an octave constructed of a fourth 
followed by a fifth. The ratio 8:9 thus expresses the difference when a 
fourth is ‘subtracted’ from a fifth.”5 This is the ratio of the tone revealed 
in the ‘musical’ tetractys and it forms the basis for the construction of 
the Pythagorean diatonic scale that we find in Plato’s Timaeus. 


Nété (6) 

9:8 
Paranété 

9:8 433 
Trité 

6: 

Paramesé (8) greene 

9:8 Dit 
Mesé (9) 

9:8 
Lichanos 

9:8 : 
Parbypaté 4°3 

256:243 
Hypaté 


4 Adrastus ap. Theon 56.9—-57.10; Aelianus ap. Porphyry, Comm. 33.16 ff. 
*5 Cf. Theon, 70.7-13. 
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This Pythagorean tradition stands opposed to a more empirical 
approach to harmonics that stems from Aristoxenus. Aristoxenus did 
conceive of acoustic space as a continuum and this fact helps explain 
the central point of disagreement with the Pythagorean tradition: the 
division of the tetrachord. The Pythagoreans equate the fourth with the 
ratio 4:3 and the tone with 9:8. The interval of the fourth is “bigger” than 
two tones, since 9/g x 9/g < 4/,. If the remainder or /eimma were exactly 
half of a tone, then there would have to be a rational square root of 9/g. 
But this fraction is a super-particular or epimorion. That is, it has the form 
“+17, and the super-particular ratio is such that it is impossible to insert 
one or more geometric means between the terms. So there is no rational 
number, x, such that 8 : x = x: 9, nor any pair of rational numbers such 
that 8: x =x:y =y: 9.7° Any such value would involve an irrational 
number, such as the square root of 8, and such irrationals lie outside 
the Pythagorean conception of a number as a determinate collection of 
units. So what is left over when one takes two tones from the musical 
fourth is not ba/fa tone. Taking the musical fourth to be composed of 
two tones and such a remainder, the Pythagoreans calculated that its 
ratio must be 256:243.77 

By contrast, Aristoxenus and those who followed him were con- 
tent to divide the tone into halves, thirds, or even quarters since they 
deemed each of these to be ‘melodic’ (E/. Harm. 21.20-8). The deter- 
mination of this question for the Aristoxenians was presumably musi- 
cal practice, rather than the austere, mathematical reasoning of the 
Pythagoreans. 

It seems to have been traditional for exegetes of Plato’s Timuaeus to 
highlight these points about the narrow range of legitimate consonances 
and the fact that the semi-tone is not really ha/fa tone. Plutarch’s De An. 
Proc. certainly does so and so too does Proclus. 

Let us now turn our attention to those exegetes of Plato that 
are both more proximate in time to Proclus and also regarded by 
him as philosophical allies. We would call them ‘the other Neopla- 
tonists’ but Proclus just thinks of them as particularly enlightened 
Platonists. 


Proclus’ bacchic chorus 
We have fragments from Timaeus commentaries by two of those Platon- 
ists whom Proclus regards as among the more insightful of the Platonist 


26 This is proved by Archytas, DK 47419. For a characteristically clear discussion, see 
Barker (2007), 303-5. 
re (4/3)/C/s)° = 259), 45. 
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tradition: Porphyry and Iamblichus.’® Indeed, much of our knowledge 
of these earlier works comes from Proclus’ own commentary. In addi- 
tion, Proclus also discusses the views of Amelius and Theodore of Asine 
on the proper interpretation of the World Soul. These Platonists, like 
Porphyry and Iamblichus, make Proclus’ list of enlightened Platonists. 
It is unclear whether Proclus knew the work of Amelius and Theodore 
directly, or whether he was relying on the contents of the commentaries 
of Porphyry and Iamblichus.*? The controversies over the Timaeus that 
feature in Plutarch or Timaeus Locris form a somewhat distant part of 
the background to Proclus’ own commentary, but the writings of those 
Platonists whom Proclus regards as more or less correct readers of Plato 
are arguably a much more important piece of the background. 

What issues emerge from what we know of the commentaries of 
Porphyry and Jamblichus? The first and most obvious controversy in 
the backdrop to Proclus’ commentary is the question of the hypercos- 
mic soul. According to Iamblichus ‘every order is presided over by the 
unparticipated monad, prior to the participated entities’ (in Tim. fr. 54, 
Dillon). This is a general principle of Iamblichus’ view on emanation. 
He distinguishes between the unparticipated (amethektos), paradigmatic 
cause and the participated one (metechomenos). The latter is related to 
the things that participate in it, while the former remains transcendent 
and unrelated to the things for which it is the paradigmatic cause.3° It 
follows from this general principle that, when we come to the class of 
souls, there must be an unparticipated soul. But this cannot be the World 
Soul, since in animating the cosmos such a soul is participated — that is 
to say, it is the soul of some body. So there must be a hypercosmic soul 
prior to the World Soul. 

According to Proclus’ reports, Ilamblichus did not think that Plato’s 
Timaeus was silent on the subject of the hypercosmic soul. Iamblichus 
took various distinctions in Plato’s text to be distinctions between a 
variety of different souls: the hypercosmic soul, the World Soul and 
the souls of various beings within the cosmos. In this respect, it seems 
that Iamblichus’ view was similar to that of Theodore of Asine — or at 
least Proclus treats them as holding similar views.3* On the other hand, 


>8 Proclus characterises Plotinus, Amelius and Porphyry, Iamblichus and Theodore of 
Asine as a chorus of bacchants following the divine Plato (Plat. Theol. I. 6.16-7.8). 

9 Cf. Dillon (1973), 337-8 on Proclus’ direct acquaintance with Amelius. For a study 
of Proclus’ knowledge of Numenius, with some broader morals drawn from this, see 
Tarrant (2004). 

3° There is a third distinction between the participated cause and the cause in the par- 
ticipants. This third way of being is described as kata methexin or en schesei. Cf. Dillon 


(1973), 33- 
3" Cf. Iamblichus, in Tim. fr. 52. 
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Proclus also presents objections that purport to come from a work by 
Iamblichus entitled Refutations of Amelius and his school, and of Numenius. 
However, these objections seem to be directed primarily at the views of 
Theodore of Asine, so the relation of his ideas on the subject of souls 
prior to the World Soul to the thought of Iamblichus is left rather myste- 
rious. In any event, Proclus chooses to portray them as in agreement on 
the proposition that there is a soul prior to the World Soul. In addition, 
both seem to have read the Timaeus as containing such a doctrine. 

On the latter point, at least, they stand in opposition to Porphyry. 
At several points in his commentary, Proclus juxtaposes the views of 
Porphyry and Iamblichus. Iamblichus thought that Timaeus 34b2-3 
described the hypercosmic soul (fr. 50, Dillon). Porphyry claims that 
it deals with the World Soul (fr. 61, Sodano). Iamblichus thought that 
lengthwise splitting of the “psychic stuff” at Timaeus 36b6—7 introduced 
two souls, one hypercosmic, the other the soul of the universe (fr. 54, 
Dillon). Porphyry’s commentary remarks on how the splitting of the psy- 
chic strip generates a X in a circle, a symbol of the World Soul (fr. 70, 
Sodano). This is unsurprising since Porphyry treats the subject of 
Timaeus 34b-37b as one and the same thing — the World Soul — through- 
out. Proclus’ position on this question is a complex one, as we shall see 
below. 

Some issues in the commentaries of Iamblichus and Porphyry are 
continuous with earlier work. So, for instance, the tendency to look for 
deep numerological significance among the numbers that make up the 
harmonies in the World Soul that we noted in Plutarch is very much 
present in Iamblichus’ work (fr. 53). Proclus describes him as ‘singing 
hymns’ on the number sequence 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 27. Both Theon and 
Plutarch note that 27 has the distinctive property of being equal to 
the sum of the numbers that come before it.3?, However, Iamblichus 
goes beyond this in locating the cubic numbers 8 and 27 within the 
mechanics of emanation where they correspond to the phase of reversion 
upon the cause.33 By contrast, ‘Theodore of Asine seems to read the psy- 
chic numbers in terms of correspondences with things within the cosmos 
— 9, for instance, is the number of water.3+ As we shall see, Syrianus and 
Proclus similarly interpret the numbers within the World Soul in terms 
of procession, reversion and remaining in the cause, thus following the 
lead of Iamblichus. Proclus regards Theodore’s numerological specula- 
tions as having a certain level of sophistication (ouk amousos, 218.9), but 


3? Theon, 96.5-8 (Hiller); De An. Proc. 1018d-e. 

33 For an overview of the triad: procession, reversion, remaining, see Siorvanes (1996), 
105-9 and Lloyd (1982). 

34 Proclus, in Tim. II. 216.30 included in Theodore, Test. 22 (Deuse). 
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as insufficiently connected with the text of the Timaeus. I suspect another 
work lurking in the background may be the Theology of Arithmetic.35 This 
short book catalogues various symbolic associations with the numbers 
that form the decad (1-10). It has been attributed to Iamblichus, but it 
seems to be a pastiche of selections from Nicomachus of Gerasa’s lost 
work of the same name and from Anatolius’ On the Decad and the Numbers 
Within It. Whatever its authorship, it or something like it seems to form 
part of the background to Proclus’ numerological associations. Many of 
Proclus’ claims that seem wholly unmotivated actually gain some sense 
when viewed against the fuller treatment in the Theology. So, it is not 
obvious why the number 7 is ‘motherless and not at all womanish’ 
(in Tim. Il. 236.19) unless one knows from the Theology that 7 is 
unique among the numbers in the decad in having no other member as a 
factor. Hence it is ‘motherless’ in as much as it is born of the unit alone. 
Since it is not a factor of any number less than 14, it has no ‘offspring’ 
in the decad and so is, in this respect, not at all ‘womanish’. However 
contrived or uninteresting some modern readers might find such asso- 
ciationist thinking about numbers, this tradition forms a significant part 
of the backdrop to Proclus’ commentary. 

Above I noted that Plutarch’s essay on the soul in the Timaeus con- 
tained a significant quantity of didactic material on mathematics and 
harmonics. Porphyry’s commentary seems to have similarly contained 
explanations of fundamental concepts and harmonic doctrines distinc- 
tive to the Pythagorean tradition. Sodano’s collection of fragments from 
Porphyry’s in Timaeum contains extensive extracts from Book II of Mac- 
robius’ Commentary on the Dream of Scipio in fragments 65-8. Within 
these passages we find the enumeration of the legitimate consonances 
and the claim that the semi-tone is not really half a tone (fr. 67). Sodano 
notes parallel passages in Theon of Smyrna. Theon makes use of Adras- 
tus, and so too does Porphyry, so it is unsurprising that there are similar- 
ities among these texts.3° Sodano also notes parallels to the Macrobius 
text in Proclus. Though Proclus never announces that he is drawing on 
material in Porphyry’s commentary in his exegesis of the salient bits of 
harmonic theory, it remains a distinct possibility that the didactic por- 
tions of Proclus’ text reflect the content of Porphyry’s earlier work. 

The place of Theodore of Asine in the background to Proclus’ com- 
mentary deserves special mention since Proclus seems to go out of his way 
to explain his views. Theodore seems to fall into the tradition that spec- 
ulates on the significance of the divisible and indivisible kinds of Being 


35 Greek text, Falco (1922); translation, Waterfield (1988). 
36 As Runia notes in his Introduction to Book II of Proclus’ Timaeus Commentary, a new 
study of Porphyry’s commentary is probably in order. Runia and Share (2008), 10. 
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that the Demiurge combines in making the soul. According to Proclus, 
Theodore related these to two different inte/lects - one containing ideas 
of wholes, the other of particular things (erika). The soul is supposed 
to be an intermediate between these in as much as it is established from 
both of them.37 What Proclus tells us about the provenance of this idea 
is intriguing. It is one that Theodore discovered, which derives from the 
Persians through Porphyry — so perhaps the impetus was something that 
Theodore discovered in Porphyry’s writings on the Chaldean Oracles. 
But there is another interesting remark here too: Proclus adds ‘Or at 
least this is what Antonius, who was the student of Ammonius, reports.’ 
The Antonius in question was an associate of Plotinus’ teacher, Ammo- 
nius Saccas. The intellect that contains ideas of particulars seems to have 
contents that would be properly described as individual Forms — the sub- 
ject of Plotinus’ treatise V.7 and an issue on which some commentators 
suppose Plotinus remained ultimately undecided or inconsistent.3* This 
notion of an intellect containing ideas of particulars is one that Proclus 
elsewhere tells us that Theodore derived from Amelius, Porphyry’s fel- 
low student under Plotinus.3? The context for this remark is interesting, 
since Amelius seems to be discovering individual Forms from Timaeus 
30c5-7.4° So another issue among the more recent Platonic interpreters 
seems to be that of individual Forms. 

This issue emerges in our section of the text only in connection with 
the World Soul’s knowledge of both intelligibles and sensibles (Tim. 
37b3-c3). Both Iamblichus and Porphyry interpreted this passage in 
terms of the image of the soul as chariot-driver with two horses in Phae- 
drus 246a ff. On Porphyry’s reading, the Circle of the Different is that 
through which the World Soul possesses the knowledge of sensibles. It 
knows these sensibles, not because it is affected by causes lower than 
itself, but because it is both the source of the sensible things themselves, 
and also the repository of the knowledge of sensibles had by the whole 
soul. Hence Porphyry says ‘the knowledge of sensible things is both car- 
ried out [from the Circle of the Different] toward that which is external 
but also bent round again and brought back into the soul itself’. How- 
ever, Iamblichus reads this passage and the chariot image generally in 
such a way as to make the chariot-driver the Aypercosmic soul. This hyper- 
cosmic soul rouses up the Circle of the Different — a thing distinct from 


37 TI. 154.4-9 (= Theodore, Test. 19, Deuse). 

38 There is an extensive literature on this subject. See the selection of primary texts and 
the bibliography assembled by Sorabji (2005), 363-7. 

39 J. 425.16-22 (= Theodore, Test. 11, Deuse). 

4° Plato’s text here is &teAei yap éo1kds oUSEV TOT dv YevorTo KaAdV — Oo 8 ZoTIV TaAAG Ca 
ka’ év kal kaT& yévn udpia and these interpreters seem to have inferred that individual 
Forms (ka@ év) are being contrasted with the universal Forms (kat& yévn udpia). 
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itself — thus stirring up the /ogoi of the things of sense, and reports on 
them to the soul in general. However, in doing so, it turns out that even 
the Circle of the Same possesses the knowledge of sensible things. Does 
Porphyry’s view that the Circle of the Different is both the proximate 
causal source of sensible things and the repository of knowledge of them 
imply that there are something like paradigms of individuals within it? 
Should we regard these as individual Forms or merely as the Jogoi of 
sensibles? The answer is clear enough to Proclus. He will insist that 
the Circle of the Different possesses only ‘projected rational-forming 
principles’ (proballomenoi logoi) of sensibles. 

Proclus also tells us a great deal about Theodore’s exegetical tech- 
niques involving letters (or linguistic items generally), characters and 
numbers.‘4t These innovative interpretive techniques include the use of 
isopséphia or gematria. So, for instance, the soul is shown to be essen- 
tially alive by appeal to the fact that its first and last letters correspond 
to the numbers that, in turn, can be turned back into letters that yield 
the phrase, ‘it lives’. The letter y is used to represent 700. This is the 
‘third heptad’ in the sequence 7, 70, 700. Theodore believed that if one 
concentrated on the first heptad, all would be made clear. The number 
7 is represented by the letter ¢. If you combine this letter with the last 
letter of yux7 it yields Gn — or more precisely Gn for ‘it lives’. Theodore’s 
interpretive toolkit is not exhausted by the letter-number correlations 
of gematria. In another example, he again discerns the soul’s status as 
an intermediate between intellects from the position of the u in wuy7. 
This is said to be between ‘two spheres’ — one of which is hotter and 
life-engendering because of the pneuma in it. Here I think it is not the 
fact that y and y correspond to 700 and 600 that is salient. Rather it is 
the shape of the letters themselves. Plato’s own text has the two psychic 
strips of soul stuff in the shape of a y (Tim. 36b8) which is then bent 
round to form two circles corresponding to the sphere of the heavens 
defined by the celestial equator and the path of the ecliptic. The let- 
ter y might plausibly be so bent round too. Since these letters can be 
transformed into spheres, and the activity of a sphere’s motion around 
its centre is the visible analogue of noésis (Laws X. 898a, cf. in Tim. II. 
69.15), by being located between these letters the u in yux7 reveals that 
soul is an intermediate between two intellects. 

These flights of interpretive fancy are too much even for Proclus 
and Jamblichus. Proclus tells us that Iamblichus composed a work enti- 
tled Refutations of Amelius and his school, and of Numenius.” Theodore 
is not named in this connection, but Proclus follows his exposition of 


4 in Tim. II. 274.10-15 included in Theodore, Test. 6 (Deuse). 
# in Tim. Il. 277.26-278.25 = Iamblichus, in Tim. fr. 57 (Dillon). 
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Theodore’s views with the rebuttal from Iamblichus’ work as if it didn’t 
much matter: Amelius, Numenius, Theodore — any of that mob who 
go in for such interpretive excesses as this! The fact that Proclus lumps 
them all together suggests that Theodore was not alone in regarding 
the shapes of letters or correspondences between letters and numerals as 
salient aspects of Plato’s text to be interpreted. This is an issue to which 
Proclus and Iamblichus must respond, however. Their insistence on the 
unity of each dialogue in its skopos means that their own commentaries 
labour over what we modern readers might regard as irrelevancies and 
coincidences.*3 So why should one stop there? If, by Iamblichus’ lights, 
the indisposition of the person absent from the previous day’s discussion 
at Timaeus 17a4—5 must be read in a way consonant with the dialogue’s 
skopos in physics, why should not the shapes of the letters in wuy7 be 
fair interpretive game as well? So another issue in the background of 
Neoplatonic readings of the Timaeus is the question of what properties 
of Plato’s text are legitimate targets for interpretation. 

A final issue lurking in the Neoplatonic background to this section of 
Proclus’ commentary is the status of the numbers, especially those in the 
World Soul. His teacher, Syrianus, seems to have developed quite exten- 
sive views on the various modes in which numbers may exist. The first 
and most important distinction is between Form numbers and mathe- 
matical ones. The latter correspond to a plurality of units and are subject 
to mathematical operations like addition. The former are not able to be 
added and correspond to ‘what it is to be (e.g.) seven’. Syrianus further 
distinguished between ‘substantial psychic numbers’ and insubstantial 
mathematical or monadic numbers. The substantial psychic numbers 
seem to be some sort of intermediate between Form numbers and math- 
ematical numbers.** They will be differentiated from the latter by being 
indivisible and not subject to mathematical operations,*+5 but Proclus 
tells us that they are nonetheless participated and this presumably differ- 
entiates them from Form numbers. This is a more complex scheme than 
the division found in, say, Nicomachus of Gerasa between divine and sci- 
entific (epistémonikos) numbers.*° There is also a further question of how 
the ratios (ogo?) between the psychic numbers exercise their influence on 
the sensible realm. Some commentators seem to have tried to assimilate 
these to the spermatikos logos, an equation that Proclus resists.47 But the 
matter is complex since the Neoplatonists credited Pythagoras himself 
with a notion of number explained in terms of such seminal /ogoi and it 
would be easy enough to confuse the idea that ‘number is the extension 


43 On the role of the skopos, see the General Introduction to this series in volume I, p. 12. 
44 in Tim. IL. 164.19-165.6. +5 in Tim. IL. 193.23-6. 
46 Cf. Arith.1.6.1-4. 47 in Tim. Il. 193.26-30. 
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and activation of the spermatikoi Jogoi in the monad’ with the idea that 
the psychic numbers and the ratios in which they stand are similarly 
spermatikoi logoi.*® 


THE STRUCTURE OF PROCLUS’ COMMENTARY 


The text translated in this volume corresponds to the latter two-thirds 
of Book II of the commentary. The first part of Book II (volume HI in 
this series) is dominated by the idea of the ‘ten gifts of the Demiurge’. 
Proclus treats the text of Timaeus 31b—qoa as enumerating ten gifts that 
the Creator bestows upon the ‘god who will at some time be’ (34a8- 
b1). Each of these endowments plays a role in making the ensouled and 
intelligent cosmos a ‘visible god’. The present volume is far longer than 
volume IIT in our series, but while it described six gifts that the Demiurge 
bestowed on the body of the world, this volume deals only with the 
seventh Demiurgic gift: the fact that the cosmic body is animated by a 
divine soul (in Tim. IL. 5.25-6). 

This is not to say that the present volume has no organising architec- 
tonic. In fact, Proclus thinks that this part of Plato’s text is structured by 
the same order of topics as Iamblichus’ De Anima. Iamblichus’ work is 
structured by the idea that first one inquires into the substance or ousia 
of the soul (§$2-9), then its powers (§§10-15), and then its activities 
(§§16-19).*9 This order of questions is perhaps one that Iamblichus 
arrived at by reflecting on what he took to be the shortcomings of Aris- 
totle’s way of categorising previous theorising about the soul (De An. 
I.2, 403b25, ff.).°° Whatever the origins of the Iamblichean order of 
exposition in psychology, Proclus treats Plato’s text as conforming to it. 
‘The commentary in this volume divides into five main headings. First 
there is a transitional section in which Proclus discusses the relation 
between the World Body and the World Soul (102.7-119.24). Then 
he turns to the composition of the World Soul, and in particular its 


48 Syrianus, in Metaphys. 142.11-21; cf. Iamblichus, in Nic. Arith. 10.12-17. 

49 Or at the very least, John Stobaeus transmits the fragments of Iamblichus’ work under 
the headings trepi Suvauewv wuyiis (Anth. I. 49.33.1) and tepi tov évepyeiddv Tis yuyiis 
(I. 49.36.1). It must be said that these headings fit very neatly over the content that he 
then reports from Jamblichus’ work. It is possible, of course, that this way of systema- 
tising things is one that Stobaeus draws from elsewhere (though it is unclear where that 
might be, save Proclus’ commentary) or one that he imposes himself. But the fact that 
Proclus explicitly uses it too makes it far more plausible that it derives from Iamblichus. 
In personal correspondence, Dillon tells me that it is, to his knowledge, orginal to 
Iamblichus. 

5° Tamblichus’ remarks on the ambiguities of Aristotle’s three main categories (De An. 
§1) seem somewhat at odds with the praise for Aristotle’s essay by Iamblichus that 
ps.-Simplicius reports (in De An. 1.11). 
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ousia (119.29-166.14). From the psychic ousia we pass to a discussion of 
the psychic harmony (166.15—237.7). This portion of the commentary 
is very long because it includes two considerations of the lemma text 
Tim. 35b4—7. As noted above, it is part of the tradition in discussions 
of this section of the Timaeus for there to be a considerable didactic 
element concerning proportions and harmonies. The section on the 
psychic harmonies is followed by discussion of the “form” or “shape” 
of the World Soul (237.8—257.29). Literally, of course, the World Soul 
has no spatially extended shape — a point that Proclus hammers home 
repeatedly by drawing a distinction between the visible heavenly bodies 
that travel along the ecliptic and the immaterial, purely psychic coun- 
terparts to the paths that the visible bodies will traverse. Yet Plato does 
communicate to us important truths about the soul by treating it as two 
strips which are bent round to form two circles, one of which is subdi- 
vided, etc. This section on the form of the World Soul is followed by 
a discussion of its powers (257.30-279.16) and then a discussion of its 
activities (279.19-316.4). This structure is announced at 125.10-127.25 
and the reader is reminded of it at particular intervals.5' Proclus even 
has a justification of sorts for what he regards as a merely apparent 
deviation from Iamblichus’ three-fold treatment of issues in psychology 
(IL. 126.30-127.11). The question of psychic harmony and form is sub- 
ordinate to that of the soul’s substance or ousia. So we have the primary 
triad: ousia, power, activity. But the first member of the triad, ousia, is 
itself triple: hyparxis, harmony and form. So Plato’s discussion of the soul 
falls into five parts. And it is fitting for it to be a pentad since the soul 
is an intermediary between the intelligible and sensible realms, while 
the pentad is the arithmetic mean between those numbers in the decad 
that sum to ten, as the diagram in the Theology of Arithmetic would have 
illustrated.5? 


1/4 ]7 
2 8 
3 | 6 | 9 


Runia notes in his introduction to volume II in this series that Pro- 
clus’ method in his commentary conforms only loosely to the later struc- 
ture of theéria and Jexis. This structure is clearly apparent in a work like 


5? 160.18—23; 223.21—-4; 258.1-3; 279.20-5. 

5? Cf. Theol. Arith. 31.12-16. The diagram is missing from our manuscripts, but it is easy 
to construct. The pairs of numbers that sum to ten appear on the middle horizontal, 
the middle vertical and at the diagonals. In each case, the arithmetic mean is five. 
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Olympiodorus’ Commentary on Plato’s Gorgias. This work is the record 
of Olympiodorus’ lectures, as indicated by the use of apo phénés in the 
title. As a consequence, Plato’s text is dealt with in fifty lecture-sized 
chunks. In each lecture, the teacher provides a general interpretation, 
which may also involve the resolution of interpretive problems and the 
answering of potential objections. This is the theéria. ‘The text under 
discussion was then likely read out and the teacher would comment on 
significant words or phrases. This is the exis. Some aspects of Proclus’ 
Commentary on the Timaeus conform very roughly to this model. Often 
a discussion of individual words or phrases concludes the treatment of a 
lemma. Sometimes such detailed discussion is explicitly contrasted with 
the general interpretation that has preceded it. Thus the treatment of 
Timaeus 34b10-c2 at in Tim. I. 113.15-116.1 falls neatly into the pat- 
tern of theéria and lexis and Proclus marks the passage from one to the 
other explicitly: ‘Right now, however, if you are willing, let us consider 
each of the words in Plato’s text’ (113.26—7). What is certainly lacking, 
however, is anything like the relatively uniform divisions of the text that 
we find in Olympiodorus’ Commentary on Plato’s Gorgias — divisions that 
owe to the commentary’s origins in a context of lectures of more or less 
uniform duration. 

I noted above that it seems to have been traditional for works on this 
portion of Plato’s Timaeus to contain considerable material on mathe- 
matics and harmonics of a more or less didactic nature. Proclus conforms 
to this expectation in ways that affect the otherwise regular structure of 
his commentary. He repeats the lemma at Timaeus 3 5b4-—6 (‘First He took 
a single portion from it’, etc.). After a brief introduction to the topic of 
the World Soul’s harmony (166.16-167.25), Proclus gives a mathemat- 
ical preface, followed by the initial quotation of Timaeus 35b4—6. This 
first quotation of the lemma is then followed by a discussion of such 
basics of harmonic theory as multiples; harmonic and arithmetic means; 
the epimoric ratios corresponding to the fourth, the fifth and the tone; 
the semi-tone; as well as the apotomé and the komma. The alternative 
constructions of the scale by Adrastus, Timaeus Locris and Severus are 
discussed. 

To this point, the discussion is mostly a technical one about har- 
monic theory and the extent of harmonic theory to be found in Plato’s 
text. (For instance, does Plato reveal to us the apotomé, as well as the 
semi-tone?) But at 193.6 the discussion turns to an ‘exegesis of the text 
that is pragmateiodés’. This term occurs just once in Plato, at Parmenides 
137b1 where it means something like ‘serious’ or ‘laborious’.53 We find 
no occurrences of the term in Plotinus, Porphyry or Iamblichus, but the 


53 étrelSty rep SoKel TEayyaTe@dn TraiSiav TaiZeiv, KTA. 
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Athenian school beginning with Syrianus and Proclus seem to have given 
it a new career. Sometimes it seems to mean no more than ‘substantive’ 
or ‘important’ — as Morrow and Dillon translate it in Proclus’ Parmenides 
commentary. But in the context at in Tim. II. 193.9 it seems to mean 
something more like ‘exegesis that involves correlations between con- 
cepts in the text of Plato and things’. Under this heading Proclus seeks 
to disabuse the reader of mistaken correlations, such as the correlation 
between psychic divisions and arithmetic numbers, or between the psy- 
chic ratios and material, Stoic spermatikoi logoi. The mistaken ideas that 
he dismisses cannot do justice to the fundamental fact that the World 
Soul is both divisible and indivisible, both a single whole and a plural- 
ity. So the correct understanding of the passage pays attention to the 
soul’s status as an intermediate and requires Proclus’ distinctions among 
(a) the whole prior to the parts, (b) the whole composed from the parts, 
and (c) the wholeness in each part. It also requires seeing the World 
Soul as simultaneously monadic and dyadic, as well as simultaneously 
Apollonian (in virtue of being harmonised) and Dionysian (in virtue of 
being divided). Proclus caps this section off with correlations between 
the three means within the soul and the daughters of Themis, as well 
as correlations between various ratios and mixed participation relations. 
There is a concluding section as well (211.10-30) that summarises the 
important point that we should look upward from the divisions within 
the World Soul to their intellectual Demiurgic causes — not downward 
to correlations between them and things in the sensible realm. 

The structure of this section of the text might lead to the expectation 
that this is Proclus’ final word on the subject, but this expectation is not 
met. Instead Proclus quotes Timaeus 34b4-6 a second time. He then 
says: 


As we said earlier [174.15], it is necessary to interpret what has been said by 
Plato not only mathematically, but also physically or philosophically. For the 
substance of the soul has not been composed from mathematical numbers and 
ratios, but instead all these ratios and numbers symbolise (apeikonizein) the soul’s 
genuine substance and the Demiurgic and life-generating divisions within it. But 
what things the mathematical ratios symbolise in this iconic manner, and how 
they disclose the substance of the World Soul, this is not easy to explain to those 
who fail to pay attention to the very thought of Plato. (212.3—12) 


Proclus then returns to dismissing mistaken views, such as the idea 
that the psychic divisions in the World Soul correspond to motions, sizes 
or speeds of the heavenly bodies. Amelius is listed as among those who 
give a view that is pragmateiédés. His interpretations include just the sort 
of correlations of numbers with things that I suggested is characteristic 
of an exegesis of this sort. So, for instance, the World Soul is said to 
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exercise providence over domesticated animals by virtue of the presence 
of the number 8 in the initial psychic portions, while it cares for wild 
animals by virtue of the number 27. (The odd number is proper to what 
is ‘more dignified and authoritative’, while the even (female!) number 
corresponds to what is subordinate.) It appears that Proclus, however, 
still wants to read the numbers corresponding to the psychic portions 
“upward” — as images of higher, divine causes (214.31-215.2). Follow- 
ing an account of the various numerological speculations of Porphyry, 
Tamblichus and Theodore of Asine, Proclus turns to ‘another mode of 
reasoning’ which he credits to his teacher, Syrianus. This is a mode of 
reasoning built around the central insight, noted earlier, that the soul is 
both a unified whole and also a divided plurality, a one-many. 

The account of Syrianus’ teaching has a structure not too dissimi- 
lar to that which we encountered under the first quotation of Timaeus 
34b4-6. There Proclus began by discussing the three kinds of wholeness 
(195.24 ff.). Similarly here he begins from the perspective of wholeness 
(218.30). In this version, however, he talks about three cycles of proces- 
sion, remaining and reversion. The number one corresponds to a entity 
remaining in its cause. The number two or the dyad corresponds to pro- 
cession into plurality. Three is correlated with the reversion of that which 
proceeds upon its cause. Nonetheless, this corresponds structurally to 
the triad of three kinds of wholeness: that prior to the parts, that of 
the parts, and that in the parts. In the next phase, he takes up the per- 
spective of division (220.5). This corresponds, albeit not so exactly, to 
the earlier discussion of the soul’s simultaneously monadic and dyadic 
character (196.19 ff.). In both cases, one of the things to be explained is 
how some of the psychic ratios are inclusive of others. Nothing in the 
later treatment of Timaeus 34b4—6 corresponds to the earlier — essentially 
Orphic — reading of the Demiurge’s Apollonian and Dionysian activities 
in creating a soul that is both unified and divided. Nonetheless, the next 
phase5+ of Syrianus’ reading returns to the theme that the various means 
in the World Soul have intimate connections to principles of distribu- 
tive justice. This corresponds to the earlier reading of the arithmetic, 
harmonic and geometric means in terms of the daughters of Themis 
(198.14-28).55 Correspondences between the remaining portions of the 
two texts — that is, those at 200.2 I-211.10 and 221.4-224.3 —are far less 
easy to discern, in part because the texts themselves are collections of 


54 Cf. 220.24 Etreita Seikvuoy, STi Kai ai SUo0 peodoTNTEs AUTO KTA. 

55. Note that the material on Themis and her daughters is reprised in the Appendix tacked 
on to the end of Book HI (3 16.4-317.19). It is not, however, in exactly the same words 
that we find at 198.14-28. It is probably too tenuous to make any very confident infer- 
ences from this, but it would be a scrap of text that would fit somewhere around 221.4. 
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remarks with far less thematic unity. However, the parallels observed 
thus far suggest certain possibilities. 

The appearance of the same lemma twice in Proclus’ commentary 
raises the initial expectation that the first quotation will be followed by 
didactic material that reminds the audience of the salient facts about 
harmonics — facts that are essential for seeing the point of Plato’s text. 
This is just what we would expect when we consider Proclus’ text against 
the backdrop of works like Plutarch’s De An. Proc. To a large extent this 
expectation is met. We might anticipate that the second quotation of 
the lemma would provide the occasion to turn from an examination of 
Plato’s text mathematikos to an interpretation physikés and philosophikos. 
‘This expectation too is met, and in just these terms. ‘This leaves the end 
of the first treatment of the lemma (195.24-211.30) as a bit of a mystery. 
It is certainly not largely didactic treatment of the salient mathematical 
and harmonic facts. In fact, it is a series of really quite extravagant spec- 
ulations on the manner in which the numbers and ratios in the World 
Soul function as images of higher, intelligible causes. But so too is the 
passage in the second treatment of the lemma at 218.20-224.3 and this 
is expressly said to be an account of the teachings of Syrianus. 

One hypothesis that might explain this is that we have here some- 
thing approaching a Proclean doublet. That is, the more speculative 
material at in Tim. II. 195.24-211.30 that is appended to the prepara- 
tory mathematical information represents a re-working and expansion 
of Syrianus’ ideas in 218.20-224.3 by Proclus. This may have occurred at 
some later stage, after the initial composition of the text.5° Our existing 
text is thus perhaps at a stage where this new material has not been fully 
incorporated and digested. The exegesis pragmateiédés that intrudes at 
193.6 is in competition with the examination of the text from a physical 
and philosophical point of view that follows the second quotation of the 
lemma. The latter is clearly identified as the view of Syrianus. It is possi- 
ble that the former section represents Proclus’ expansion of his teacher’s 
exegesis. 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF PROCLUS’ COMMENTARY 


Within this overall architectonic, what does Proclus accomplish in 
his commentary? Some of these achievements are ones that promote 
a clearer understanding of Plato’s text. Others are innovations in 
Neoplatonic philosophy. 


5° For what little we know about the circumstances of its initial composition, cf. Marinus 
VProc. §§12-13 and the General Introduction to this series in volume I, pp. 13-15. 
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Proclus’ commentary is the first source we possess from antiquity that 
takes what most people now regard as the proper reading of Timaeus 
3§a1-8. Itisnot known whether this is something that was already clear in 
Porphyry’s commentary, or that of Iamblichus, or whether it is a reading 
that Proclus derived from Syrianus. If so, no traces of any such earlier 
version have survived. The problem with the interpretation of this line 
of text centres around the words ot trépi in the second clause of the 
problematic sentence: 


[ar] Tis &vEplotou 
kal Gel KATH TAUTE ExoUOnNS Ovoas Kal THs AU Trepi TA CROUATA 
Y1IYVOMEVT|S LEPLOTTS TPITOV EF AUPOIV EV LETW DUVEKEPAOATO 
ovotas EiSos, Tis Te TAUTOU PUGEWS [ad TrEpI] Kal Tis TOU 

[5] tépou, Kai KaTa THUTa CUvéoTHoEV év LET~ TOU TE &LEPOUS 
AUTOV Kal TOU KATA TA OOUATA UEPIOTOU: Kal Teia AaBoov 
AUTH OVTA OUVEKEPAOATO Eis UlaV TraVTE idEav, Thv PaTEpou 
quoi SvouelkTov ovoav eis TAUTOV CUVapLOTTOV Bia.57 


Most editors have sought to omit or amend aw trép1 in spite of the fact 
that it is in all our manuscripts. The effect is then to identify Sameness 
and Difference with the divisible and indivisible kinds of Being. This 
makes the mixing process described in the second clause one in which the 
Demiurge combines the third kind of Being blended from the divisible 
and indivisible kinds again with the original ingredient — the divisible 
and indivisible Being — thus rendering kai kat& tatT& ouvéotnoev év 
uéow TOU Te dUEpoUs AUTAV Kai TOU KATH TA COHUATA LEPIOTOU repetitive 
and redundant.5* 

Proclus, however, refuses to equate the divisible and indivisible kinds 
of Being with Difference and Sameness respectively (in Tim. II. 155.20- 
156.8). He offers several arguments against such an identification. 
Among other things, this would violate the axiom that all things are in 
all, though each according to its ability. Those mistaken Platonists who 
equate indivisible Being with Sameness and divisible Being with Differ- 
ence have jumped from the fact that Sameness predominates in intelli- 
gible, indivisible things to the conclusion that Difference is not there 


57 Timaeus 35a1-8 in the OCT text. aq of trépi (trepi) A F P Y Pr. Plut. Eus. Stob. : om. 
(bis) Sext. Emp., non vertit Cic. a5 tout& F: t& att& Eus.: tata A P Y Stob. 

58 Taylor (1928), 108-9 has more or less the same reading as Plutarch — the reading 
contested by Proclus and later by Grube. He excuses the repetition that his proposed 
omission would produce as follows: “This seems a repetition of what had already been 
said three lines above, but has a point if the object of the clause is to remind us that the 
Same and the Different of 4—5 are identical with the Indivisible and Divisible of a5—6.’ 
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at all. But this is surely wrong, since even intelligibles are, in a sense, 
differentiated one from another. 

Because he refuses to identify Sameness and Difference with the indi- 
visible and divisible kinds of Being, Proclus sees what function the second 
occurrence of at Tép1 is serving. There are divisible and indivisible kinds 
of Sameness and Difference, as well as Being. So at trépi in aq indicates 
that the Demiurge does again that which he did in the case of Being: 
he combines the indivisible kind of Sameness with the divisible kind to 
form a third, intermediate kind. He does the same thing with the divisi- 
ble and indivisible forms of Difference. Thus the end of the first stage of 
Demiurgic activity results in the production of three kinds of ingredients 
for the World Soul - three intermediate gradations of Being, Sameness 
and Difference, which have resulted from the blending together of the 
divisible and indivisible kinds. 

That Proclus has the best explanation of Plato’s text has been largely 
accepted since the publication of G. M. A. Grube’s two-and-a-half- 
page note in Classical Philology in 1932.99 Rather than covering the same 
ground again, then, let us ask what prompts Proclus’ insight and what 
results he produces as a consequence of reading Plato’s text this way. 

In my opinion, the primary reason why Proclus is inclined to resist 
the equation of indivisible Being with Sameness and divisible Being with 
Difference, to which other readers seem to have succumbed, is because he 
thinks that Plato’s Sopbist sheds essential light on the text of the Timmaeus. 
In the Sophist, Being, Sameness, Difference, Motion and Rest are the five 
greatest kinds. They are proved to be distinct and five in number. Proclus 
appeals directly to the Sophist at IL. 132.18 and 133.25 in his defence of 
this point. Plutarch, by contrast, utilises only a single reference to the 
Sophist in his De An. Proc. and this is to argue against those interpreters 
who suppose that the soul’s motion and rest owe to the presence of 
Sameness and Difference in it. Plutarch notes that in the Sophist, Motion 
and Rest are distinct from Sameness and Difference. Hence Sameness 
and Difference ought not be treated as the source of Motion and Rest in 
the soul. He apparently fails to appreciate that similar reasoning should 
tell against his own equation of Sameness and Difference with intelligible 
and sensible Being. Or perhaps he did not think that the Sophist was tied 
particularly closely to the Timaeus and thus uses the discussion of the five 
greatest kinds only dialectically against alternative interpretations of the 
Timaeus. Proclus, however, composed a commentary on the Sophist and 


59 For a list of those who have accepted Grube’s solution, as well as the few dissenters, 
see Opsomer (2004), 140-1. Opsomer also gives an extremely lucid explanation of the 
differences between Plutarch’s quotation of Plato’s text and the OCT version and how 
they matter. I have benefited enormously from it. 
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makes frequent reference to it both in his work on the Parmenides and 
in his Platonic Theology, but also in his Timaeus commentary. 

Supposing that Proclus reads Plato’s text correctly, what does he do 
with this insight? One thing he does is to develop another means of 
differentiating among souls. There is a long-standing issue among Pla- 
tonists about the relation between the World Soul and individual souls. 
This is evident in Plotinus’ treatise on whether all souls are one (IV.9), 
and also in the remains of Iamblichus’ De Anima in the discussion of 
the number of souls (DA §25). Iamblichus characterises Amelius’ posi- 
tion as monistic: there is just numerically one soul that is multiplied, not 
intrinsically, but by its relations to things. Your soul, or the soul that 
animates the Moon, is the World Soul standing in a certain relation to 
a body. Jamblichus rejects such an explanation of multiplicity - or the 
appearance of multiplicity.°' In the descent of souls from the World 
Soul, there is a substantial change, so that a descended human soul both 
is and is not the same in essence as the World Soul. As Carlos Steel 
puts it in his study of the nature of soul in Iamblichus, Damascius and 
Priscianus: 


Iamblichus believed that, if the intermediary character of the soul is given its 
due, one must accept that it changes also in its substance. For he who considers 
the substance of the soul as something unchangeable, lapses unaware into the 
position of Plotinus for whom ‘something’, the highest part of the soul, always 
remains pure and unaffected. According to Jamblichus temporality and change 
are not accidental to the soul but affect its very substance. But throughout this 
substantial change, the soul still preserves its identity or, as lamblichus says, ‘the 
soul simultaneously changes and remains’. 

If there can be a plurality of kinds of such substantial change, depending 
on the extent to which a soul has descended, this would entail that the 
multiplicity of souls is not merely a matter of their relations to numer- 
ically distinct bodies. Rather it is grounded in intrinsic differences in 
their substance or being. Hence Iamblichus would have good reason to 
deny the view that he identifies as Amelius’. 

Proclus rejects Iamblichus’ paradoxical position, arguing instead that 
all soul is eternal in its substance, but temporal in its activities (ET 191; 
in Tim. I. 124.17-19). This position might be thought to be plagued 
with two problems. First, must Proclus then accept the ‘relational dif- 
ferentiation’ view of Amelius on the apparent plurality of souls? After 


6° Proclus’ citations from the Sophist are collected by Christian Guérard to Annick (1991). 
However, this list is complete only with respect to his in Parm., in Alc., in Crat., Tria 
Opuscula and the first five books of Theol. Plat. No systematic study has been made of 
Proclus’ use of the Sophist in his Commentary on the Timaeus. 

6 Cf. in Tim. fr. 56 and Finamore and Dillon (2002), 145. © Steel (1978), 61. 
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all, if your soul, the soul that animates the Moon, and the World Soul 
are all the same in their essence, differing only in their activities, then 
isn’t this just a version of the position of Amelius? That view seems to 
make the relation of souls to various bodies the origin of such multi- 
plicity as we may say is present among souls. (But how could material 
objects be a principle of multiplicity for that which is superior to them?) 
Perhaps the Proclean view is equally relational — it is just that the relation 
is a relation between the psychic essence and its activity, not between a 
soul and a body. (This, however, does not escape the worry that what is 
lower might be a principle of plurality in what is higher, since Proclus 
regards essence as prior to activity.) Second, Steel argues on the basis 
of in Tim. I. 131.20-5 that there is a kind of tension in Proclus’ view. 
On the one hand, he is committed to the general principle that what 
is present in a thing’s activity is prefigured in its essence, since ousia is 
prior to energeia. So the ‘seed’ of the soul’s temporal life and activity 
is present in its essence. On the other hand, he seeks to maintain that 
all souls are the same and eternal in their essence. Steel thinks that this 
tension is not really resolved by Proclus’ view that the soul’s essence is 
not in Becoming insofar as it is whole, but is in Becoming insofar as it 
has parts (in Tim. IL. 131.23-5; 144.5-7). 

I think that the role of the divisible and indivisible kinds of Same- 
ness and Difference has been overlooked in this debate. Proclus is not 
particularly vocal about this, but he uses the presence of these kinds of 
Sameness and Difference within the psychic essence to provide an intrin- 
sic principle of differentiation among souls, but one that allows them all 
to have the same essence or substance. It is certainly true that the bulk of 
Proclus’ discussion of the issues around the differentiation of souls occurs 
in his discussion of Timmaeus 35a1—4. His discussion of the second clause 
that begins with the problematic second occurrence of at Trép1 at 35a4—6 
is rather shorter (én Tim. II. 155.2-156.24). However, following an even 
briefer discussion of the mixture of these three intermediate kinds (Tim. 
35a6), Proclus raises the question of why this mixture of the intermedi- 
ate kinds of Being, Sameness and Difference is such as to constitute the 
World Soul, as opposed to some other soul (im Tim. II. 158.3-15). His 
answer is twofold. First, the admixture of ingredients that constitutes 
the World Soul is drawn from the universal intellect (for the indivisi- 
ble kinds) and the universal corporeal nature (for the divisible kinds). A 
second, important addition to this explanation® is that in this particu- 
lar psychic mixture, Being predominates. This fact makes a soul divine. 
By contrast, a predominance of Sameness makes a soul daemonic, while 
a predominance of Difference makes it a partial or human soul. This 


63 Note the xai pévto1 koi at 158.9. 
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means that Proclus has the resources to allow for intrinsic differentia- 
tions among souls that are descended to different degrees, but without 
denying them the same psychic essence or substance. The ousia of each 
and every soul is an admixture of the divisible and indivisible kinds of 
Being, Sameness and Difference. He can thus deny Iamblichus’ view that 
the essence or substance of a soul is altered in descent. All of them have 
one and the same owsia. Yet there can be variations within this shared 
substance that explain the difference between, say, human and daemonic 
souls by appeal to a fact that is intrinsic to the soul in question — the pre- 
dominance of Sameness or Difference. This is not a matter of its relation 
to other things, as in Amelius’ solution. Proclus refers to this solution 
again in his discussion of the ‘second and third degree of purity’ found 
in the mixture from which mortal souls are composed at Timaeus 41d. 
There he says: 


In addition to this, the kinds [from which mortal souls are composed] are the 
same and different, for while all souls are composed from the intermediate [kinds 
of Being, Sameness and Difference], some souls are composed from the first of 
these, some from the leftovers and the last... Moreover, the manner [of compo- 
sition] is simultaneously the same and not the same, for there is more Difference 
in the case of partial souls. (iv Tim. III. 245.13-18; cf. 254.2-10) 


What enables this solution is the correct reading of Timaeus 3 5a1- 
6 with its repetition of at tréo1. This reading prevents the equation of 
Sameness with indivisible Being and Difference with divisible Being that 
we see in Plutarch, and later, Taylor. This, in turn, gives Proclus his 
two additional factors that can be varied within any soul’s essence. This 
particular use of the correct reading of this passage may strike us as odd. 
For us, it seems clear enough that Proclus’ interpretation makes the best 
sense of the grammar of Plato’s sentence. But there is a genuine issue for 
any Platonist about what makes the difference between souls of different 
orders — some way of giving sense to Plato’s highly mythical language 
at Timaeus 4od. Proclus’ reading of the vexed syntax of Timaeus 35a1-6 
gives him the resources to do this. 


The other traditional problems of the psychogony 


What about Plutarch’s other ‘problems’ about the composition of the 
World Soul? These involve the arrangement of the psychic divisions — a 
single length or a A-shape — the quantity of such divisions and the val- 
ues of the psychic numbers involved in them, and finally the function of 
the psychic harmonies (De An. Proc. 1027¢). With respect to the first 
issue, Proclus follows Theodorus of Soli in setting them out as a sin- 
gle sequence of numbers, rejecting the view of Crantor, Plutarch and 
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Adrastus.°+ Proclus’ reasons for doing so do not seem to add substan- 
tially to the reasons against the position that Plutarch himself reports 
(1022d). On the question of the quantity of terms in the series of num- 
bers that Plato describes, Proclus argues against the 36-term reading of 
Timaeus Locris which includes the ratio of the apotomé.°5 Instead, he 
advocates the 34-term reading that requires us to fill not only the 4:3 
ratios with tones, but also the 3:2 ratios in Plato’s sequence. I noted above 
Proclus’ most obvious argument against the 36-term reading: Plato does 
not mention the apotomé. But Proclus also tries to argue that Plato’s scale 
is diatonic and the number 34 is proprietary to the diatonic scale. Fol- 
lowing Nicomachus, he regards the tone with its 9:8 ratio as distinctive 
to the diatonic scale. Indeed, he thinks that its name derives from the fact 
that it alone ‘progresses through tones’ (Harm. 12.1.35-40). 18 has to 16 
the ratio of the tone — that is, 18:16 :: 9:8 — and the sum of these numbers 
is 34. So, Proclus says, the number of terms that compose Plato’s diatonic 
scale is just right.6° This may not strike us as a particularly convincing 
bit of evidence for Proclus’ interpretation of the number of terms in the 
Platonic sequence but it is, to my knowledge at least, unique. 

With respect to the values of the numbers, Proclus makes the value of 
the initial unit 384 in order to present all of the numbers in the sequence 
without fractions. This measure goes back to Crantor and is common to 
most of the subsequent commentators on the Timaeus.©7 Proclus’ most 
original contribution in this respect comes not in this book, but later in 
Book II where he considers the differentiation of souls. At in Tim. IIL. 
2§§.30-256.21, Proclus insists that all encosmic souls — the World Soul, 
daemonic souls and those of mortals — must have the same ratios in them 
since Plato mentions these ratios in connection with the latter (Tim. 
41d6).° In the case of the World Soul, these ratios are given in their 
lowest possible terms (pythmén, 256.5). Nothing, however, prevents the 


64 For Plutarch’s apparent endorsement of the A arrangement, see De An. Proc. 10176. 
Proclus names, and argues against, only Adrastus. Others who adopted the A arrange- 
ment include Clearchus, Theon of Smyrna and Macrobius. Cf. Cherniss’ note c on 
p- 319, Cherniss (1976). 

5 in Tim. IL. 188.10-190.10. 

in Tim. II. 189.4-6. There is supposed to be some sort of additional evidence in the 

presence of 16 since ‘this second number is fitting to the second procession of the soul 

from its primary intelligible principle’. This is a bit opaque. Normally Proclus accepts 
the Pythagorean equation of the number 6 — not 8 — with the soul. 

67 Cf. Plutarch De An. Proc. 1020c and Cherniss’ note ad loc. The dissenter is Plutarch 
himself who makes 192, though this would not, in fact, succeed in clearing the fractions 
in the Platonic sequence. 

68 The question of the numbers and harmonies present in Aypercosmic souls is a vexed 
question. See Winnington-Ingram’s notes on Proclus’ discussion at 251.29-255.2 in 
Festugiére (1966-8). 
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same ratios being present in lower souls in doubles or other multiples 
of these lowest terms, depending on their rank (256.7—-9). So while the 
first portion in the World Soul corresponds to the number 384, the soul 
of one of the visible heavenly gods might begin with 768. Your own 
soul’s unit might be 1152 or even higher. As in the case above with the 
different admixtures of Being, Sameness and Difference, Proclus can 
draw differentiations among ranks of souls while still preserving their 
essential structural sameness. 

Plutarch’s third traditional problem around the psychogony in the 
Timaeus involves the function of the harmonic ratios in the World Soul. 
Proclus concurs with Plutarch’s negative judgement that these ratios 
should not be seen as encoding information about the distances between, 
or the relative speeds of, the heavenly bodies. Plutarch’s positive view 
is that the psychic harmonies are meant to signify the World Soul’s 
concord with itself — a concord that further characterises at least the 
heavenly regions of the cosmos that this soul animates (De An. Proc. 
1030C). 

The views of Syrianus and Proclus on the significance of the psychic 
harmonies have been discussed above in the section on the structure 
of Proclus’ commentary. In general terms we may say that they, like 
Plutarch, seek to avoid any one-one matching between things in the 
cosmos and either specific number or ratios in the World Soul. This 
is true for attempts to assign planetary distances or speeds to specific 
psychic numbers, as well as for attempts to equate particular propor- 
tions with worldly elements, as we find in Theodore of Asine. Like 
Iamblichus, Syrianus and Proclus discern the three phases of remaining 
in the cause, procession and reversion upon the cause in these numbers 
and ratios. Proclus is unique, I believe, in regarding the different forms 
of ratio in the World Soul as causal precursors to different participation 
relations. 

All the ratios within the World Soul are either super-particular 
or super-partient. Those of the fourth, fifth and the tone are super- 
particular since they have the form ” + '/,. The semi-tone, however, is a 
super-partient since it is 243 + "3/,4;. Participation relations can imitate 
either of these kinds. When you participate in Humanity, Proclus thinks 
that this is an image of the super-particular, since you have the whole 
of Primate, plus one part (i.e. homo sapiens) of it. Hybrids, such as the 
mule, however, participate in the mode of super-partients. The mule has 
the whole of the genus Equus. However, it has, not one, but two parts 
or species within it — one of donkey, one of horse. Hence its participa- 
tion relation resembles the form of the super-partient n + */,. To my 
knowledge, such speculations about variations within the participation 
relation are unique to Proclus. 
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Harmonic theory in Proclus’ commentary 


Consistent with the tradition of works on the Timaeus, Proclus’ commen- 
tary contains a considerable exegesis of harmonic theory. He declares his 
Pythagorean—Platonist credentials by providing us with three arguments 
for the proposition that the semi-tone is not really half of the tone. This, 
Proclus tells us, is one thing that sets the followers of Aristoxenus apart 
from the Pythagoreans (in Tim. I. 183.20-2). However, Proclus main- 
tains a studied neutrality on the other question that sets them apart. 
Is the octave plus a fourth or the ‘musical eleventh’ concordant? The 
Pythagoreans say No, since it would correspond to an untidy super- 
partient ratio, 8:3.° The followers of Aristoxenus, however, say Yes, 
because it sounds right. Ptolemy is seen by Proclus as making some con- 
cessions to the Aristoxenian point of view.7° Though Ptolemy accepts 
the Pythagorean proposition that the semi-tone is not really half ofa tone 
(Harm. 21.2 1-23.19), he nonetheless regards the octave plus a fourth as 
a harmony (Harm. 13.1-8). Proclus insists, however, that we may pass 
over this second question in silence. It is clear from what the divine Plato 
has written that the semi-tone is not half a tone, but since he says noth- 
ing about the octave plus a fourth, Proclus thinks that he need not say 
anything either. 

I leave it to experts in the area of ancient music to further assess the 
value of Proclus’ contributions in his commentary. The following seem 
to me to be passages worthy of noting. 

Proclus provides an elegant demonstration of the relations of the 
terms in the musical tetractys: 6, 8, 9, 12. If we have four terms in con- 
tinuous geometric proportion like this, then if one of the intermediate 
terms forms the arithmetic mean between the extremes, the other forms 
the harmonic mean. Moreover, if there are four terms a, b, c, d such 
that c is the arithmetic mean between a and d, while ) is the harmonic 
mean, then the proportion is a geometric one (¢7 Tim. I. 173.11-174.10). 
This demonstration reprises material in the final chapter of Nicomachus’ 
Introduction to Arithmetic, though Proclus’ presentation is much more 
succinct and clear. This reciprocal relation between the harmonic and 
arithmetic means, on the one hand, and the geometric on the other 
serves to ground the judgement that the geometric proportion is the 
‘most perfect’ (Nicomachus) or ‘the only one that is true proportion’ 
(Adrastus).7’ It is interesting to observe that this theorem forms the 
final part of Nicomachus’ Introduction and is not explicitly articulated in 


69 Cf. Barbera (1984). 

7° For Ptolemy and his somewhat more empirically oriented strain within the Pythagorean 
tradition, see Barker (1989), 270-4. 

7” ap. Theon, 106.12-17. 
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Theon’s Mathematics Useful for the Understanding of Plato. Proclus, how- 
ever, drops it in as a brief addendum at the conclusion of his discussion 
of nature of the three kinds of proportion and the method for arriving 
at them. This kind of material is, of course, common to Theon (116.8- 
119.17) and Nicomachus (2.23.1-25.5). But the reciprocity of the means 
is entirely absent from Theon and given as the final word in Nicomachus. 
(Indeed, Nicomachus illustrates the proposition with the example of the 
musical tetractys, 6, 8, 9, 12.) This perhaps indicates that Proclus’ text 
is one for the very advanced Platonist—Pythagorean. 

Proclus provides three arguments for the Pythagorean claim that the 
semi-tone is not really ha/fa tone (in Tim. Il. 179.10-180.26). First, there 
is the fact that super-particular ratios cannot be halved — at least not in 
such a way as to yield a rational number.”* We can see this by doubling 
the numbers in ratio of the tone so as to yield whole number ratios. 
This yields 18:16. But 18:17 is not equal to 17:16. Thus far the line of 
argument is familiar from other sources.73 Proclus goes on to show, in 
effect, that 7554, < “/:, < /%g. Hence not only is there no division of 
the ratio of the tone into two equal half-tones, but the 256:243 ratio that 
Plato identifies with the semi-tone is revealed to be the minor semi-tone. 

Proclus’ second argument creates a geometric proportion that ad- 
vances by the ratio of the semi-tone: 


256° : (243 X 256) = (243 x 256): 2437 
Hence 
65,536 : 62,208 = 62,208 : 59, 049 


If each of these ratios really corresponded to ha/fa tone, then the epogdoos 
or one-and-one-eighth of 59,049 should be equal to 65,536. But if you 
multiply this number by 9/g it yields 66,430 and '/s — a number larger 
than 65,536. So this shows that the ratio of the semi-tone is not equal to 
half that of the tone. I have located no other source that vindicates this 
conclusion by a similar use of brute arithmetical force. 

Proclus’ third argument utilises a notation that makes it clear how 
he arrives at fractions and performs various functions on them. This 
argument too strives to show the non-identity of the ratio 243:256 with 
half of a tone. Proclus sets out to find the number that is 9/g of 243. He 
does this by finding an eighth of 243 and adding this to 243. He takes an 


7 Archytas, DK 47 arg and Euclid, Sect. Can. 9. 
73 Cf. Adrastus ap. Theon 69.14-15 and Aristides Quintilianus, Mus. III.1.43-53. 
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eighth of 243 by a method that is reminiscent of Egyptian arithmetic.”4 
He writes 243 as 240 + 2 + 1 and then takes an eighth of each of these, 
obtaining A Koi 8° kai n’ — an expression that reads literally ‘30 + '/, + 
"/s’. Adding 30 + '/, + */g to 243 yields the epogdoos of 243. But (273 + 
"/, + '/s) : 256 is greater than 256 : 243. So since 256 does not fall exactly 
in the middle of the tone expressed by 243 : 273 + '/, + '/g, the semi-tone 
is not half a tone. 

Proclus also provides a proof in the manner of the Sectio Canonis that 
243:256 is in fact that ratio of the semi-tone (181.2 5-182.25) and that 
these are the lowest possible terms in which it is expressed (182.2 5- 
183.1). The latter uses the method of mutual subtraction described in 
Book VII of Euclid’s Elements. We also find a calculation of the value 
of the major semi-tone or apotomé in its lowest terms in the ratio 2048 : 
2187 (180.2 7-181.24). 

Proclus completes his account of the necessary mathematical back- 
ground for understanding Plato’s Timaeus by a calculation of the value 
of the comma (183.30-185.1). This ratio expresses the extent to which 
the apotomé or major semi-tone exceeds the /eiama or minor semi-tone. 
Proclus tells us that ‘the ancients’ said that this was 531,441 to 524,288. 
Here too Proclus’ calculations are interesting. He calculates the larger 
number above 256 that expresses the same ratio that 256 : 243 expresses 
with 256 in the place of 243. In essence this is 256 x 75°/.43 or 75° /,4,. The 
ratio between this number and the number that is a whole tone below 
243 will be the ratio of the komma. He denotes the semi-tone from 256 
as o€8 Kai Siakoo1looTOTEDOApakoOOTOTPITA THloKalSekaKis Sexatpia or 
269 + (13 x "3/,43).77 Why does he write the number this way? The best 
explanation is that in order to ease his calculations Proclus is thinking of 
256°/, ,, ina way that allows him to cancel a great many of the fractions. To 
square 256, he presents it as (243 + 13) x (243 + 13). He can then cancel 
the 243 to yield 243 + (2 x 13) + '3'/,4;. This, in turn, can be simplified 
to = 269 + /,4, or 269 + 13 X "3/43. This illustrates a similar manner 
of handling fractions to that which he took in calculating one-eighth 
of 243 above by conceiving of 243 as really amounting to 240 + 2 + 
1 — each element of which readily yields an obvious one-eighth part.”° 


74 Tam indebted to John Bigelow for pointing this out to me. 

75 Tn fact, our text has o€6 kai S1axoo1ootoTecoapaKooTétpita Sexatpia or 269 + 13/,4, 
but the mathematical facts of the matter require us to systematically amend the text, as 
Festugiére argues. 

76 Tt also seems to me that it shows that Proclus’ methods for dealing with fractions go 
beyond those of the Egyptians since the latter only rarely use fractions with a number 
other than 1 in the numerator. Comparative mathematics, however, is well beyond my 
very limited competence in these matters. I leave it to the experts to investigate such 
matters further. 
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Proclus and the previous Neoplatonic commentators 
on the Timaeus 


lamblichus and the hypercosmic soul 

As I noted in pages 15-16 above, one issue that seems to have divided 
Iamblichus and Porphyry was the question of the hypercosmic soul. ‘The 
former reads several passages in Plato’s Timaeus as concerned with a soul 
that is beyond the cosmos and thus superior to the World Soul. Porphyry, 
by contrast, insists that Plato’s Tizaeus is concerned with the soul that 
animates the cosmos. Proclus often juxtaposes these divergent readings 
of Plato’s text.77 What, then, is Proclus’ view of the matter? 

This is not easy to discern. On the one hand, Proclus’ Elements of 
Theology seems to be unequivocally committed to the idea of hypercos- 
mic souls. Dillon argues convincingly that Iamblichus’ own commit- 
ment to the idea of an unparticipated, hypercosmic soul follows from his 
general metaphysical principle that ‘every order is presided over by an 
unparticipated monad that is prior to those that are participated’ (fr. 54). 
Proclus accepts the very same principle in ET 21 and it is one of the 
cornerstones of his metaphysical system. One might find it therefore 
unsurprising that in proposition 166 of the Elements he speaks of both 
encosmic and hypercosmic souls. On the other hand, at the point in 
his Tiaeus commentary where he most obviously juxtaposes the views 
of Iamblichus and Porphyry on the hypercosmic versus encosmic soul, 
he rejects Iamblichus’ reading. In fact, as Dillon notes, Proclus reports 
Iamblichus’ view in indirect speech and does not fully identify with it. 
By contrast, he reports the view of Syrianus’ alternative interpretation 
in direct speech and commends it as ‘more in keeping with the words of 
Plato’. 

What is this interpretation? Syrianus claimed that the World Soul 
itself has a certain hypercosmic aspect (ti) that transcends the universe and 
through which the World Soul is in touch with Intellect. This hyper- 
cosmic aspect is identified by both Plato in the Phaedrus (248a3) and 
“Orpheus” in the Sacred Discourse on Hipta with the ‘head’ of the soul (én 
Tim. IL. 105.29-106.1). Nothing requires that such a hypercosmic aspect 
of the World Soul be itself a soul. Indeed, the identification with the 
head tells against such a view; a head is a part of a person, not itself a 
person. 

One easy way to reconcile this apparent tension is by reminding our- 
selves that there may be two separate questions here. First, are there 


77 The most notable example of such a juxtaposition is 104.30-105.27, but see also 142.27— 
143.21, 240.429, 252.21-9 and 313.15—24 where Proclus reports Iamblichus’ interpre- 
tations of the Timaeus in terms of a hypercosmic soul. 
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hypercosmic souls according to Proclus? Second, does Proclus think 
that Plato’s text discusses a hypercosmic soul? I think Dillon’s position is 
that Proclus answered the first question in the affirmative but the second 
in the negative. Dillon notes that at im Tim. IL. 240.4 (= Iamblichus, in 
Tim. fr. 54) Proclus has a not too subtle dig at Iamblichus by suggesting 
that in his reading of Plato he is ‘busying himself with higher matters, as 
it were, and scrutinising things invisible’.7* Dillon comments, ‘For Pro- 
clus to indulge in jocularity — to the extent of quoting Aristophanes — at 
the expense of the divine Iamblichus, there must be grave provocation.’79 
Based on a somewhat parallel criticism of Iamblichus in fragment 3 (én 
Tim. I. 19.10), Dillon suggests that Proclus regards Iamblichus’ inter- 
pretation as involving some excessive subtlety.°° The divine Iamblichus 
might be right about the facts — there really is a hypercosmic soul — but 
wrong to see this soul being alluded to in Plato’s Timaeus. Proclus sides 
with Syrianus, and against Iamblichus, at in Tim. IL. 105.29 simply as an 
expositor of Plato’s text. Nonetheless, there is, in his view, a hypercosmic 
soul. 

I think that Dillon is probably correct about Proclus’ view, but I would 
like to raise the further speculation that his teacher Syrianus rejected 
Iamblichus’ view about the hypercosmic soul, not merely as a reading of 
Plato’s text, but as a bit of philosophical doctrine. Our present volume 
contains what seems to me to be one good objection to the very idea of 
hypercosmic souls. 


Therefore hypercosmic souls, if indeed there are such things, and if they cognise 
discursively — for every soul cognises in this manner, and in virtue of this there 
is a difference between soul and intellect — nonetheless these hypercosmic souls 
produce for themselves the grasp (hypolépsis) of the objects of cognition many 
at a time (kata pleid), for it is necessary for such souls to think @ plurality of 
things simultaneously since they are closer to an intellect that thinks a// things 
simultaneously. But the World Soul is the first of those that think things one at 
a time, which is exactly what has made it encosmic. In any case, (gown) it is by 
this that all encosmic souls have been set apart from hypercosmic ones. (in Tim. 
II. 289.29-290.6) 


If there were indeed such things as hypercosmic souls, their discursive 
thinking would have to be an intermediate between Intellect, which 
thinks a// things at once, and the World Soul which thinks one big thing —a 
universal cosmic intelligible*" — at a time. This means that a hypercosmic 


78 Aristophanes, Clouds 224-32; cf. Apology 19b4-c3.__79 Dillon (1973), 335- 

80 There is a typographical error in Dillon’s commentary on fr. 54 (p. 335). The words 6 
8é ye Bios 1I&UBAIKOS UYNACAOYOUUEVOS év TAUTH TH Price! belong to fragment 3, not 6. 

8° Cf. in Tim. IL. 290.14-15 Sei yap Koouou Wuyi otioav TO KooUIKOV aUTiis SAOV vonToV 
aveAit Tel. 
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soul would have to think discursively a plurality of things all at once, but 
a plurality short of the totality of intelligibles that Intellect cognises all 
at once non-discursively. But such a manner of thinking would seem 
to make the hypercosmic soul implicated in a greater degree of plu- 
rality than the supposedly inferior World Soul. After all, the former is 
discursively thinking a plurality of objects, while the latter thinks just 
one. So in the first case there is a greater departure from unity and thus 
perfection. 

Proclus returns to the question of the hypercosmic soul ina digression 
in his commentary on Timaeus 41d4 and the mixing of the lesser kinds of 
soul in the Mixing Bowl. As noted, he chides Iamblichus for reading in a 
reference to the hypercosmic soul where Plato’s text is clearly discussing 
the World Soul.®? Proclus’ view seems to imply that Plato’s view does 
not mention hypercosmic souls explicitly.°3 Nonetheless, he thinks that 
the existence of such souls is a worthy question to pursue and begins it 
by a series of objections to those who posit such souls. 


Doubtless to those who posit the existence of such unparticipated souls [they 
suppose them], on the one hand, to think discursively, and in this respect differ 
from intellect, but, on the other hand, are more composite and not one, and 
in this respect they are superior to encosmic souls. (The procession does not 
go at once from thinking all things at the same time to thinking one individu- 
ally, but happens because of thinking more than one — although not all things 
simultaneously.) For these reasons, it is therefore incumbent upon those who 
posit [such hypercosmic souls] prior to the World Soul to say how the former 
are intermediate between the divisible and indivisible kinds of Being. And if 
they are divisible, what is the divisible [element in them]? And if they have been 
divided, have they been configured similarly [to encosmic souls]. Finally, what 
answer can be given for why these souls are prior to the others since they do 
not differ from them with respect to the kind of existence (bypostasis) that they 
have? (in Tim. II. 251.32-252.9) 


Prior to the questions that it is incumbent upon the proponent of hyper- 
cosmic souls to answer, we have a description of the cognition of hyper- 
cosmic souls that nearly coincides with that of in Tim. IL. 289.29-290.6. 
The parenthetical remark amounts to a sort of reply to the objection 
that I claimed was implicit. The order of procession, which involves a 
series of minimal differences, requires that intermediate between the 
thinking of all things simultaneously and the thinking of one thing at a 
time, there must be a stage that involves the thinking of many — though 
not all — things at once. We are now in a position to see, however, that 


82 in Tim. IIL. 251.21-9 = Iamblichus, in Tim. fr. 82 (Dillon). 


83 Cf. in Tim. IIL. 251.31-2 ot8anot SiappySnv Tot MAdtoovos eivor Aéyovtos To1avThv 
wuxny and IIT. 255.1-2 Kav pn Aéyy TAc&toov wuxny UTrepKdoulov. 
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this intermediate stage need not involve the greater degree of plurality 
that I suggested above. For at this point in the dialogue, Proclus has dis- 
cussed time and distinguished hypercosmic from encosmic time (im Tim. 
Ill. 53.6-55.2). Though the activities of both hypercosmic and encos- 
mic souls will be discursive — since this is one thing that distinguishes 
souls from intellects — the discursive activity of the hypercosmic souls 
will take place in hypercosmic time. Unlike encosmic time, this sort of 
time involves both procession and remaining in its cause, while encosmic 
time exists in conjunction with change (III. 5 3.14-16). Proclus reads this 
distinction into what is quite probably Plato’s innocent use of both Jogos 
and dianoia in Timaeus 38c3—-4.°+ The former corresponds to the higher, 
hypercosmic time, the latter to the encosmic time that requires change. 
Proclus does not say so explicitly, but I think that this will imply that 
the “discursive” activity of hypercosmic souls will have a different, more 
unified character than the dianoetic activity of encosmic souls. It is thus 
plausible to suppose that Proclus’ order of procession from thinking all 
things in no time at all (Intellect) to “discursively” thinking a plurality of 
things in a more unified temporal manner (hypercosmic soul) to thinking 
one thing in ordinary time (World Soul) does not involve a move from 
greater plurality to lesser plurality. 

To whom should we credit the objections that Proclus considers 
against the idea of a hypercosmic soul? I think they belong to his teacher, 
Syrianus. Note that the objections that Proclus considers all aim ata posi- 
tion that posits not merely a hypercosmic aspect to the World Soul, but 
the existence of a sou/ that is hypercosmic and thus superior to the World 
Soul. The first objection just discussed presupposes that souls gua souls 
have a distinctive, discursive activity. The other objections similarly turn 
on the idea that there is a deep commonality between the hypercosmic 
soul and the World Soul. The objector would like to know how it is 
supposed to be superior to the World Soul, since if it is a sow/ it must 
have the same “shape” (i.e. be composed of a circle of the Same and a 
circle of the Different, demarcated with the psychic numbers and har- 
monies). None of these objections would tell against the view that the 
World Soul itself had some aspect or part of itself that was hypercosmic. 
Hence I think we should see these objections that Proclus considers as 
part of Syrianus’ position — a position developed in opposition to that of 
Iamblichus. 

Proclus goes on to attempt to provide answers to the other ques- 
tions that any proponent of hypercosmic souls must answer. I believe he 
does so in his own voice. Having articulated them, he goes on, ‘If it is 
necessary to convey something [about these matters] through my own 


84 2€ ot Adyou Kai Siavoias Geo To1aUTNS TIPds YPdvou yévEOIV, KTA. 
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insight... .’°5 Proclus’ solutions to these problems are not easy to inter- 
pret. Festugiére’s translation includes a series of twelve notes by Profes- 
sor Winnington-Ingram on the passage in which Proclus does this. The 
general nature of Proclus’ speculations is clear enough. Since hypercos- 
mic souls, unlike encosmic ones, are not the souls of any body, they will 
have a different set of numbers in them. They will not need the cubes 
8 and 27 that are related to three-dimensional bodies (III. 252.2 1-7).°° 
Therefore the complement of ‘Platonic portions’ that the Demiurge 
places into the World Soul (Tim. 35b4-c1) is abbreviated in their case. 
Hypercosmic souls will thus differ “structurally” from encosmic ones in 
this respect.87 This variation among the structure that we find within 
souls goes hand in hand with Proclus’ idea that differences among ranks 
of souls can be explained by appeal to different percentages of Same- 
ness or Difference in their basic psychic substance that we discussed 
above in connection with Timaeus 35a1—6. Proclus’ overall strategy is to 
proliferate the variable elements within a kind of entity, like a soul, in 
order to provide a differentiation among levels by appeal to such varia- 
tions. These variations are not essential differences. Hypercosmic souls 
with an abbreviated sequence of Platonic portions, a greater admixture 
of Sameness, and perhaps even different harmonies, are still sous. It is 
just that some souls are purer and closer to the unity of Intellect than 
others! 


Individual Forms and the World Soul’s knowledge of sensible things 

Proclus tells us a quite a lot about the views of Theodore of Asine and 
he does so for a variety of reasons. One aspect of Theodore’s view that 
crops up twice is the fact that he posits two intellects prior to Soul — 
one containing ideas of wholes, the other of particular things.*® Earlier I 
suggested that this notion of an intellect containing ideas of particular 
or partial things (merika) was entwined with the question of individual 


85 TIT. 252.9-10 kai ef 11 Sei TH ent) uavTeie Tpooeyev, KTA. He concludes his discussion 
with a similarly explicit comment on the status of the preceding remarks: 2 56.20-1 GAA 
tatita peév f ut pavteia trepi ToUTov. Cf. IL. 169.3 Kol ei ue Set Thy éunv Aéyelv Yavteiav, 
«tA. and in Remp. IL. 53.5—6 ei Sei TH eui] uavteia Tpocéyelv, KTA. 

In fact, this line of reasoning leads Proclus to speculate that there might be two kinds 
of hypercosmic souls. One kind contains only the first three Platonic portions: 1, 2, 3. 


86 


The kind intermediate between these hypercosmic souls and the encosmic ones will 
contain the squares as well, so their psychic structure consists in the sequence 1, 2, 3, 
4, 9 — and presumably the means inserted between them. 

Proclus seems to think that such differences may result in different harmonies in the 
two, and as Winnington-Ingram notes, it is hard to see why this should be the case. But 
let us leave this puzzle aside. 

88 in Tim. 1. 425.16—22; IL. 154.4-9. 
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Forms that occupies Plotinus. What is Proclus’ view on this controversy 
among his fellow Neoplatonists? 

Proclus certainly did not feel one of the incentives that Amelius is 
alleged to have had for positing Forms of individuals. As we saw above, 
Amelius seems to have taken Plato’s Timaeus 30c5—7 to indicate that there 
were paradigms of particulars (i Tim. I. 425.16-22). Proclus does not 
have this textual incentive, since he reads this passage with Iamblichus 
who, far from seeing in this a notion of individual Forms subordinate to 
general ones, regards Plato’s use of kath’ hen as indicating the monadic 
cause in the intelligible Living Being that is prior to the kinds of living 
beings that it encompasses. We ourselves may find neither of these read- 
ings of Plato’s text particularly plausible. The point is that Proclus did 
not feel compelled to posit Forms of individuals as Amelius did because 
of the authority of Plato’s text. 

Perhaps another incentive for positing Forms of individuals was to 
allow the World Soul to ‘have opinions and convictions [about them] 
that are stable and true’ (Tim. 37b6-9). The opinions and convictions 
could not derive such a character from the sensibles themselves, since 
they are unstable and have a kind of truth that is ‘obscure’ (#7 Tim IL. 
51.16). Moreover, it would be contrary to the order of procession for the 
sensible particulars to cause such true opinions in the World Soul. They 
are causally downstream from the World Soul and thus do not cause 
anything in it. It is certainly possible that Amelius introduced his second 
intellect, containing ideas of particular things, in order to solve both 
these problems. The contents of such an intellect would have the truth 
and stability that the particulars themselves lack. Moreover, if World 
Soul were itself partially a product of this intellect, there would be no 
violation of the downward causal order in emanation. The knowledge of 
sensibles would be encoded in the World Soul from above — not received 
as a result of causation from what is secondary to soul in the order of 
being. 

Proclus does not feel this incentive either. The nature of the knowl- 
edge about something depends upon the character of the knower — not the 
object known. This is a view that Proclus also adopts from Iamblichus.*? 
It is used by Proclus to solve the problem of divine foreknowledge, since 
the gods may determinately know a future that is itself indeterminate or 
contingent. They may have a single indivisible awareness of things that 
are themselves divided.°° Similar reasoning is applied to the case of the 
World Soul’s knowledge of sensible things (im Tim. IL. 304.29-305.25). 

Moreover, the World Soul is not affected by sensibles (in Tim. II. 
311.16-25). This is because the World Soul knows sensibles by knowing 


89 ap. Ammonius, i2 De Int. 135.14. 9° Prov. 63.6-64.4; ET 124. 
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their causes — causes which are antecedently comprehended (prolam- 
banein) within itself. Proclus likens the narrative that unfolds among 
the sensible things that constitute the cosmos to a drama. The World 
Soul is like the author. He does not need to watch the actor’s perfor- 
mance in order to know that, in the final scene, Oedipus blinds himself 
(II. 305.6-15). 

Whatare these causes within the World Soul and how close are they to 
Forms of individuals? Since they subsist within a soul, they are not intel- 
ligible entities and thus not Forms in as much as one thinks of Forms 
as strictly moéta. In another passage, Proclus likens them to ‘projected 
concepts’ or ‘projected rational-forming principles’ (proballomenoi logoi, 
II. 311.20). This terminology has its origins in Iamblichus’ account 
of perceptual recognition.°’ Perceptual judgements by souls are not 
brought about by the action of external sense objects upon them. Rather, 
the soul, on the occasion of having a stimulation of the sense organs, 
‘projects’ an innate concept of the sensed quality and it is about this 
object that it makes its judgement. 


...upon it [sc. the sense organ’s] being acted upon, the perceptive soul may 
project (proballomené) the common concepts (/ogoz) within it of the sensible things 
in a way appropriate to the effect (pathos) and recognise (gnorizein) the sensi- 
ble object through its own activity, being in a state of accord with the Form 
(eidos) of the sensible object. Simplicius’ in De An. 124.34-125.2, trans. Sorabji 
(2005b), 40) 


The creature that is the cosmos, of course, has no sense organs.” It 
doesn’t need them since it has the highest sort of sense perception which 
‘includes the sense object in and of itself (én Tim. II. 83.19). So these are 
not concepts such as our souls project when our sense organs are affected 
by objects external to us. Rather, they are the rational-forming principles 
or Jogoi of the objects in the sense world. They are, in short, Forms of 
the things within the cosmos that the World Soul understands in its 
‘convictions and opinions that are stable and true’ (Tim. 37b6-9). 
Proclus, however, distinguishes a vast variety of different sorts of 
Forms, only some of which are intelligible. At in Parm. 969.16-26 he 
differentiates eight kinds of Forms: (1) those that are primal and intelligi- 
ble Forms; (2) those that are intelligible but im that which is intellectual; 
(3) those that are such as to connect universals or wholes; (4) those that 
are such as to bring to completion intellectual and hypercosmic things; 
(5) those that are intrinsically intellectual; (6) those that assimilate sec- 
ondary things to intellectual Forms; (7) transcendent and hypercosmic 
Forms that unify the Forms that are divided among the cosmos; 


9 Cf. Priscian Metaphrasis in Theophrastum 7.11-20. 9° Cf. in Tim. II. 86.10-89.1. 
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(8) Forms in the cosmos. If the causes within the World Soul are Forms 
in any sense, they can only be so in the last way. Within this eighth 
category, Proclus distinguishes further ranks: 


Some [among the encosmic Forms] are intellectual, others psychic, others phys- 
ical, and others sensible. Among the latter, some are immaterial, while some are 
material. It is down to these that the procession of Forms descends from the 
intelligibles, appearing first at the limit of the intelligibles, and making its last 
manifestation at the limit of the sensibles. (én Parm. 969.26-32) 


It seems likely that what are described here as ‘encosmic Forms’ are 
called in the Timaeus commentary ‘projected rational-forming princi- 
ples’ (proballomenoi logoi, II. 311.20). I say this because they seem to play 
a similar role in Proclus’ metaphysics. For instance, shortly after the 
passage quoted above from the Parmenides commentary, Proclus again 
returns to the lowest level of Forms which he now calls ‘atoma eid?’ .93 
Here an atomos eidos is the last step in the line of causation that termi- 
nates in an individual. For example, in the Parmenides commentary we 
are told that each such atomos eidos is ‘that which is immediately followed 
by the individual in the truest sense, when it has proceeded down to 
the ultimate material division’.°+ Like the ‘projected rational-forming 
principles’ of in Tim. I. 311.20 these are the most specific instructions 
in the World Soul’s “script” for the narrative that plays itself out in the 
sensible realm.95 

So does this mean that Proclus accepted Forms of individuals, as did 
Amelius and — perhaps — Plotinus? The right answer to this question, 
I believe, is ‘in name only’. What makes the notion of an individual 
Form look questionable to many modern philosophers is the fact that 
this is putatively a universal, but one that cannot be ‘had by many’.%° By 
contrast, the most controversial aspect of the idea of Forms of individuals 
among the Neoplatonists was as much ethical as metaphysical. It was 
the consequence that a portion of the soul would remain “unfallen”. If 
there were a Form corresponding to the individual soul, then since the 


93 In some contexts, it is clear that we should translate atoma eidé as ‘infimae species’ — the 
most specific kind to which individuals may belong, such as Hairy-nosed Wombat or 
Common Wombat. For example, in Tim. II. 132.16 and 24 where Man and Horse are 
given as examples of atoma eidé. 

94 in Parm. 970.23-4, trans. Morrow and Dillon. 

95 Compare Porphyry, Isagégé 7.16-19 A€yetar yap TO uev yeviIKcTATOV KATE TEVTOOV THV 
Up EAUTO yEevev TE Kal EiSddv Kal &TOYwWV, TO SE yévos TO TIPO TOU EiSIKWTAaTOU KATE 
TrdvToOV Tov EISIKWTATOOV Kal TOV &TOPOoV, TO SE Udvov EI505 KATA TAVTOV TOV ATOUOV, 
TO Se GTOMOV EG EvOS UOVOU TOV KATH LEPOS. 

9° This aspect of Aristotle’s definition of a universal (Int. 17239-40) is accepted by such 
realists as Armstrong as a good reason for denying that there can be such a property as 
‘being identical to John’. Cf. Armstrong (1978), 93. 
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individual is his soul, some aspect of the soul would remain fully present 
to the intelligible realm.97 What then would be the need for philosophy 
in order for the soul to reascend? 

Proclus’ notion of atoma eidé or maximally specific ‘projected rational- 
forming principles’ in the World Soul manages to evade both these 
problems. With respect to the first, there is a tendency in later Neopla- 
tonism for the role of Forms as universals to be eclipsed by their role 
as causes.°® Simplicius’ Categories commentary (83.10-12) treats them as 
common causes of things — not common zatures. Proclus’ teacher, Syri- 
anus, similarly highlights the role of Forms as the causal origins of things 
(in Metaphys. 106.26-107.1). The distinction that Proclus adopts from 
Iamblichus between the unparticipated and participated Forms makes 
the latter Form as cause — not as shared nature (in Parm. 650.19-34). 
Thus, because Neoplatonic Forms play a rather different role from uni- 
versals in contemporary metaphysics, the first objection to the notion 
of an atomos eidos is not so pressing. But Proclus’ notion of a maximally 
specific “recipe” for a particular thing in the World Soul also avoids the 
Neoplatonic objections to Forms of individuals. These atoma eidé are not 
in the intelligible realm at all. Thus, one can hold that there are ‘partic- 
ular Forms’ in Proclus’ sense while still accepting that every particular 
or partial soul descends entirely (ET 211). 


Theodore and the minimal interpretive unit 

In a very learned appendix to his book, Stephen Gersh raises a very good 
question about Iamblichus’ and Proclus’ attitudes toward the interpretive 
methods of Theodore of Asine. On the one hand, Proclus goes to con- 
siderable effort to tell us about how Theodore drew conclusions about 
the soul on the basis of ‘linguistic items, characters, and numbers’ (in 
Tim. II. 274.13). On the other hand, he also reports and endorses what 
he regards as Iamblichus’ devastating criticisms of these methods.99 Why 
does Proclus spend almost four pages of his commentary on views that 
he regards as so misguided? Gersh also notes that there appear to be 
plenty of places where both Iamblichus and Proclus engage in similar 
interpretive strategies to those that they condemn in Theodore. What 
explains this? 

Gersh (1978) helpfully teases apart three strands in Theodore’s inter- 
pretive practice. First he is concerned with the phonetic analysis of terms 
like ‘hen’ (one). This concentrates on the inferences about the principles 
of reality that can be drawn from the way in which the Greek words 


97 Proclus, in Alc. 227.2-228.6. 
98 This line of argument is developed at length in Sorabji (2005), vol. II, §5. 
99 in Tim. II. 277.26-278.25 = Iamblichus, in Tim. fr. 57 (Dillon). 
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that are used for them are pronounced. Second, Theodore drew infer- 
ences from the graphic qualities of the letters composing these words. As 
noted above, this goes so far as to consider not merely the appearance 
of the y and the x that figure in yuyn but the circular shape that these 
letters would assume if they were bent round upon themselves. Finally, 
Theodore used the correlations between letters and numbers in the Greek 
practice of writing numerals to draw inferences about the realities named 
by terms such as wuy7}. 

Gersh helpfully examines similar uses of the phonetic, graphic and 
arithmetical properties of terms among both philosophers and magicians 
prior to or contemporary with Theodore. Gersh goes on to argue that 
both Proclus and Iamblichus engage in similar analyses, or at the very 
least signal their interest in such uses of phonetic, graphic and arithmeti- 
cal aspects of terms. This, he thinks, makes their criticism of Theodore 
somewhat puzzling.'°° 

With respect to the first form of analysis, Gersh notes that Nico- 
machus of Gerasa reports that the seven vowels derive their names from 
the seven planetary spheres and that this fact explains the use of ‘hissing, 
clucking and inarticulate and discordant sounds’ in theurgical acts of 
worship.'®? Both Proclus and Iamblichus, of course, were practitioners 
of theurgy — the use of ritual magic to bring about union with the divine. 
Gersh then points out that Proclus discusses a similar theory which 
involves a relationship not only between the vowels and the seven 
spheres, but between all 24 letters and the signs of the zodiac (in Remp. 
II. 65.12-20). Proclus assigns this view to Nestorius and he seems to 
give ita limited endorsement of sorts, since he says that it was by means 
such as this that Nestorius was able to gain certain astrological insights. 
However, it is far from clear that Proclus supposed that analysis of the 
words of Plato’s text by reference to the letters that make them up was a 
fruitful interpretive method. He speculates that by means of such specu- 
lations one might regulate the marriages and births (Rep. V, 459e-4614) 
in Plato’s ideal city: 


And this might be the most proper goal of this [Nestorian] theory of 
triangles — not to consider this [goal of regulating marriages and child-bearing] 
merely mathematically or dialectically, but also hieratically — since this activity 
in itself particularly demands the providence of the gods. (in Remp. II. 66.15-19) 


r0° “(T]he problem remains why Iamblichus chose to make these particular criticisms [sc. 


the ones that Proclus summarises and endorses at II. 278.1-21] when our evidence 
suggests that he himself or at least the school of philosophy to which he belonged 
had advocated many doctrines not dissimilar to those which he attacks’ (Gersh (1978), 
303). 

tor Nicomachus, Excerpta 6 (ed. Jan); text and translaton in Gersh (1978), 295. 
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Proclus and previous Neoplatonic commentators 


Such astrological and magical techniques would doubtless be thought 
useful and one can well imagine Proclus endorsing them. But it is a 
further question whether Plato’s text should be interpreted right down 
to the level of its phonetic elements. Nothing in this passage from Proclus 
suggests that it should. 

Similarly Proclus also does not engage in the same kind of interpretive 
methods regarding the graphic aspects of language that Theodore of 
Asine does. Gersh suggests that he does by appealing to in Remp. II. 
143.14-144.12 and in Tim. II. 255.31-256.11. I think we need to draw 
some subtle distinctions here. 

In his Republic commentary, Proclus does say that the letter y is proper 
to all souls. But this is not on the basis of the appearance of this letter 
in the word wuy7. Rather, it is because in the Timaeus’ psychogony 
(36b6) the soul’s essence is split into two strips which are conjoined in 
the shape of a x. It may well be that Proclus identified a confluence 
of authority around the association between the soul and y since he 
tells us that the theurgists in their ‘unknowable signs’ associate the two 
(in Remp. IL. 143.26). So it seems likely that it may have been part of 
theurgical practice to draw associations between the graphic elements 
of words and things. But nothing that Proclus says here suggests that he 
thinks that the text of Plato should be read down to the level of graphic 
elements. Such associations as he draws between y and the soul in the 
passage from his Republic commentary seem to me to be quite consistent 
with his endorsement of Iamblichus’ criticisms of Theodore’s use of the 
graphic level of interpretation in reading Plato. 

Similar remarks apply to in Tim. II. 255.31-256.11. Proclus does 
indeed endorse the idea of a general ‘psychic character’ which is the 
letter x, in addition to individual psychic characters or names. But Plato 
‘beheld these things in an intellectual manner’ (256.2) and handed them 
on to other wise men who were anxious to follow. That is to say, Plato 
links the letter x with the soul because he understood the nature of the 
psychogony, not on the basis of the graphic properties of the word wuy7. 
Those who came after him, such as theurgists, may have apprehended 
this deep truth in another way. Moreover, the case of the universal psy- 
chic character y is here combined with the idea that the Demiurge bap- 
tises aspects of the World Soul with proper names, and that there may 
additionally be names that are proper to individual souls. There is no 
suggestion whatsoever that the graphic elements of tavtov or Gatépov 
show us why the Demiurge named these aspects of the soul correctly 
(in Tim. II. 255.10-15). Nor do the examples of individual true psychic 
names that Proclus discusses make use of graphic connection. He thinks 
that the gods doubtless told Plato and Heracles the proper names of their 
souls — though, of course, Proclus does not tell us what these might be! 
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His other example is slightly more illuminating. When Dionysius hints 
to Pentheus what his real psychic name might be, it is not the graphic or 
phonic elements that matter. It is rather the semantic connection between 
penthos (grief) and Pentheus.'°* 

I do not think that Gersh’s puzzle about Iamblichus’ (and Proclus’) 
apparent inconsistency over the use of phonic and graphic levels of inter- 
pretation is as pressing as he supposes. Certainly he is right to think that, 
as practitioners of theurgy, they supposed that characters and sounds had 
magical efficacy. But at no point can I find an example where they see 
fit to interpret Plato’s text right down to this level. This, in itself, might 
seem to be a bit surprising. After all, Iamblichus and Proclus seem to 
think that there are few elements in Plato’s works that are too minor to 
play a role in contributing to the significance of the dialogue — hence 
the time that they spend, for instance, interpreting character and set- 
ting. Why should they pass up any opportunity for yet more elements 
of Plato’s text to serve as grist for their hermeneutic mill? 

I think there is a principled answer to this question in Proclus’ views 
about language. Theodore’s phonetic, graphic and arithmetic methods 
assume that there is some natural relation between a name and what it 
names. Proclus too thinks that there is a sense in which names are natural. 
But he adopts a hylomorphic view of names that distinguishes between 
a formal and a material aspect. The phonetic and graphic elements fall 
on the side of matter. 

Somewhat ironically, Proclus’ hylomorphic view of names probably 
emerged from his arguments against Aristotle’s purely conventionalist 
views on language. 


To the syllogism of Aristotle which goes as follows: ‘things that are natural are 
the same for all men, but names are not the same for all men, so things that are 
natural are not names and names are not natural’. Proclus objects to the major 
premise as follows: ‘if the name is a Form observed in different matter, because 
itis Form, it is the same for all men; but the first, therefore the second’. (in Crat. 
§58.1-7, trans Duvick) 


Since Proclus takes the message of Plato’s Cratylus to be that there is 
a sense in which names are natural and a sense in which they are con- 
ventional, the hylomorphic distinction provides him with just the tool 
that he needs. The formal aspect of a name is associated with natu- 
ralness, while the matter contributes the conventional and contingent 
character.'°3 The formal aspect is what is informative to us, since it is in 
this respect that names seem to be like the things that they name: 


102 


in Tim. Il. 256.6, cf. Euripides, Bacchae 507-8. °°3 Cf. in Crat. §10.12. 
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Conclusion 


In terms of Form all names are the same, have one power and are natural; but in 
terms of matter they differ from each other and are conventional. For in Form 
they are like their objects, but in matter they differ from them. (in Crat. §17.20-3, 
trans. Duvick) 


Itis by no means easy to see exactly what ‘Form’ is supposed to encom- 
pass here. But it is clear what aspects of a linguistic item constitute the 
matter — certainly its sound (én Crat. §49.10) and by the same reasoning 
also presumably its graphic shape. In a passage that I think is important 
for our present discussion, Proclus criticises those ‘grammarians’ who 
derive the name of Agamemnon from his vehement (agam) features — 
not, as Plato does, from his admirable (agastos) qualities (Crat. 495b). 
Plato, Proclus says, ‘despises matter’ and ‘adheres most to the Form’. 
Grammarians, however, look at things from the point of view of mat- 
ter and so mistake the meaning of Agamemnon’s name.‘ ‘The phonic 
or graphic similarities between ‘Agamemnon’ and agan are not nearly 
as salient as the semantic connection between the admirable qualities of 
the hero and the word ‘agastos’. From this point of view it is easy to see 
how Proclus could endorse Iamblichus’ criticism of Theodore’s meth- 
ods. There is too much contingency — too much matter - involved in 
Theodore’s observation that since yuyn ends in 4 and this corresponds 
to the number 8, which is a cubic number, the very word for ‘soul’ 
tells us that it mediates Forms to three-dimensional reality. Given Pro- 


clus’ views on language, he should reject such observations as not well 
founded. 


CONCLUSION 


No single issue dominates Proclus’ commentary on the psychogony in 
the Timaeus in quite the way in which the issue about the number of 
elements dominated Proclus’ observations on the creation of the cosmic 
body in the previous volume in this series. Nonetheless, here too he 
is responsive to traditions of commentary on Plato’s text that pre-date 
his own work. Because there is a multiplicity of issues in this earlier 
tradition, this portion of Proclus’ text seems an even more bewildering 
‘grab bag’. I hope that this introduction provides some overview of the 
context in which he was writing about Timaeus’ psychogony and alerts 
the reader to some of the salient controversies. Itis often not at all easy to 
‘see the woods for the trees’ in Proclus’ commentary and this is perhaps 
even more true of this often quite “technical” portion of it. 


104 in Crat. §9o.1-6. 
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The World Soul and its body 


I. The relation between the World Soul and its body 


In the middle of it he placed Soul, extending it throughout the universe 
and then covering the body externally with it. (34b3-4) 


A. The order of Plato’s treatment of the question 


God brings forth all things all at once (athroés) and throughout eternity. 
For it is through his very being and through his eternal thinking of 
wholes that he engenders all the things that result from him — the total- 
ity of things both hypercosmic and encosmic: intellects, souls, natures, 
bodies and matter itself. If you ask me, demiurgic creation exhibits this 
‘all at once’ aspect more than the Sun’s illumination does. In the lat- 
ter case, the entire light (to holon phés) proceeds simultaneously from 
the Sun. But even though the Sun imitates the Father through visible 
(emphanés) creation, this is clearly inferior to the Father’s eternal and 
invisible (aphanés) production. ‘Therefore, as we said, though all things 
have come about from the act of creation eternally and all together 
(bomou), nonetheless (homds) the order of effects is still preserved; for all 
things proceed all together and each with its own order since there was 
present in that which produced it an eternal intelligence and an order 
prior to the things that have been ordered. Hence, even if all things 
result at once from one thing, nonetheless some of them are of primary 
worth while others have a lesser value. Some have proceeded to a greater, 
others to a lesser degree. Some have been joined together by the Demi- 
urge through unification (kath’ hendsin), others through connection (kata 
synapbén), and still others through participation (kata methexin). So intel- 
lect is capable of being connate with intellect through unification. But 
soul naturally is able to be connected to intellect, while body is only able 
to participate; for example, even those things at the far end of the earth 
share in the radiance of the Sun. 

Among all the things in the cosmos — intellect, soul and body — 
although it is the case that all of them have proceeded all at once, there 
nonetheless exists among these things the order which comes down from 
the Demiurge, and for this reason [Timaeus’] account at one time starts 
from above in the mode of procession and ends at the limit of creation, 
but at another time it sets out from the last things and through rever- 
sion goes back up to the highest forms of all things, taking its lead from 
the things themselves. For all things proceed from and revert upon the 
cause and first principle from which they have proceeded, and in this pro- 
cess a kind of cycle of creation is made manifest. So, Plato has given us 
the order of the things that are the essential constituents of the cosmos 
in the preceding passages in accordance with their procession, i.e. he 
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fabricated the universe by constructing intellect with soul, soul 
with body (30b5). But in what follows (3 1bs ff.) the order is discussed in 
accordance with their reversion: first, he assumed the opposites within the 
universe and added two means (mesos) to these and unified them through 
proportion. Next, he filled the cosmos out as a whole constituted from 
wholes (3347), and surrounded with an intellectual shape and the capac- 
ity to participate in divine life and a motion imitating intellect,’ and by 
these additions he made it ever more complete. But in addition to all 
this, he introduced the soul into the universe and filled all things with 
life (though different things have different kinds of life) and made intel- 
lect preside over soul itself. Because of this fact, soul is connected with 
its own source (for the World Soul is connected with the intelligibles by 
participating in intellect). So in this way he ended with the principle from 
which encosmic intellect and soul and corporeal mass have proceeded. 

Having divided the universe into three — intellect, soul and body — 
he gives the account of the first things that have come down since the 
manner of exposition that accords with reversion is like this. The account 
of the creation of the body reaches an end with the provision of its 
essence, shape and motion. But the consideration of the soul is conjoined 
to this part of the account in just the same way that body itself depends 
upon the divine soul. The ensoulment which the account has now related 
is the seventh Demiurgic gift to the cosmos. 

But I think that the discussion of the soul likewise falls in two parts. 
One part concerns the essence (owsia) of the soul, but the other involves 
its association (koinénia) with the body. Now Plato doubtless initially 
distinguishes the second of these and deems it worthwhile to mention it 
prior to the remaining topic. Perhaps this is because the association with 
the body is a middle term (mesos) between reasoning about the body and 
speculations about the soul — for the relation (schesis) of the soul to the 
body is a kind of middle term between the body and the soul itself, and it 
is necessary to make the advance toward first principles through middle 
terms.” Or perhaps it is because Plato does not wish to imply either that 
the soul is intertwined with the body at some time nor that, having been 


" The spherical shape of the cosmos makes it capable of rotation on its axis. This 
movement — ‘regular, uniform, always in the same place and around the same 
point’ — is an image of the activity of non-discursive thought or noésis. Cf. Laws X, 
898a and in Tim. II. 69.15. 

* Sef Sid Tav uéooov Troiioben TAY errl Tas EXas éywoyv may be supposed to remind the 
reader of Aristotelian epagégé through which one reaches the indemonstrable starting 
points of demonstration — the arché. If so, then Plato’s choice to begin with the relation 
of the soul to the body (the middle term) rather than with the soul itself (the arché) is not 
a deviation from the order of working from causes to effects. Rather it is a just a good 
Aristotelian (and thus ultimately Platonist) methodology. 
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separate and existing by itself, it is then conjoined to the cosmos. But to 
give an account of the communion of the soul with the body prior to the 
“generation” of the soul contributes toward this end. The generation 
of soul is sufficient to show that the corporeal mass is also [temporally] 
ungenerated. For even if Plato confers generation upon things that are 
ungenerated, this would have to be some different manner of generation 
that he is discussing. And if prior to the apparent generation of the soul, 
he treats soul and body on a par, then such generation as it has is really 
a state of being ungenerated, and the process of ensoulment would be 
everlasting (aidios). It will neither be the case that there is a generation of 
soul in time nor will there be a temporal difference between the existence 
of soul and the existence of body. But this is enough about the order of 
topics. 


B. The World Soul’s position in the middle of the cosmos 
1. Various interpreters 


On the subject of the position of the soul in the middle, some commen- 
tators explain it differently from others.3 Some say that the middle is the 
centre of the earth, but others say that the moon is the middle in as much 
as it is an isthmus between the generated and divine things.* Still others 
say that the Sun is established in the place of the heart. Then there are 
those who go right up to the sphere of the fixed stars. And among these, 
some say that the soul’s position is at the circle of the equator in as much 
as it demarcates the breadth of the heavens, but others say that it is the 
circle of the ecliptic. Furthermore, some position the commanding fac- 
ulty (to bégemonikon) of the universe in the centre, others in the moon, 
and yet others in the Sun.5 Some say it is in the equator and others in the 
zodiac.° The power of the centre provides evidence for the first verdict 
since it is this which connects the entire vault of heaven. In the second 
case, one can point to the fact that the movement of the moon alters 


w 


The identity of these commentators is unclear. Dillon (1973) conjectures that this may 
be a doxography of pre-Plotinian commentators compiled by Porphyry, whose views 
Proclus soon goes on to discuss. If this is correct, then it seems likely that Porphyry 
used the disagreement among these earlier interpreters to make the point that they are 
all thinking in terms that are too concrete and spatial. The high-minded Plato is not 
telling us where the physical centre of the universe is or locating the World Soul at some 
specific point in space. 

Le. the stars. For the moon as isthmus, cf. II. 87.32. 

The term ‘commanding faculty’ is Stoic and the assignment of it to the Sun is found in 
Cleanthes (Diogenes Laertius VII. 139 = SVF II.644). 

Tov S1& péoov is equivalent to tov Sic péowv Tv GooSiev KUKAov or the ecliptic. 
Cf. Hipparchus 1.9.3, 4 and Proclus, Hyp. 4.1.1. 
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generation [here in the sublunary realm] in various ways. The evidence 
for the Sun as the commanding faculty is the fact that its heat gives life 
to things. The evidence for the fourth candidate is the ease of movement 
on the part of the equatorial circle. In the final case one can point to the 
cyclical passage of the stars through the signs of the zodiac. 


2. Porphyry and lamblichus 


However, Porphyry? and Iamblichus® argue against all these views in 
their writings, blaming these people both for understanding the middle 
[that Plato is discussing] as something that is localised and possessing 
spatial dimensions (diastématikés) and for shutting the soul of the whole 
cosmos up in some particular part of it when in fact it is present in 
a similar way everywhere and exercises authority over everything and 
leads all things by her own motions. 

Among these divine men, Porphyry assumes that the soul that is at 
issue is the soul of the universe and interprets ‘the middle’ in terms of 
the psychic essence, since soul is a middle between the intelligibles and 
the sensibles.? But if the phrase is taken in this way, it would appear 
to contribute nothing to advancing the argument that Plato is surely 
providing here. For if we take the words in this way — that the universe 
has been composed from Intellect, Soul and Body and is a Living Being, 
ensouled and endowed with intellect (30b8) — then we shall find that the 
soul is the middle term in this arrangement. Therefore, having already 
stated this, it would appear that Plato now says nothing more than that 
the World Soul is throughout the universe and that it is allotted a mid- 
dle order within it. For it is always the case that the secondary things 
participate in the things that are prior to them, thus’® body participates 


: 104.30-105.6 = Porphyry, in Tim. fr. 61, Sodano (1964). 

104.30-105.28 = Jamblichus, in Tim. fr. 50, Dillon (1973). What is at issue is the 
existence of a distinct hypercosmic soul superior to the World Soul. In accordance 
with his principle that, set over every participated entity, there is an unparticipated 
and transcendent monad, Iamblichus posited a hypercosmic soul that is prior to the 
World Soul. This World Soul is ‘participated’ in the sense that it is the soul of some 
particular body — the cosmos. The Hypercosmic Soul is prior to this by virtue of being 
a soul that enters into no relation with any particular body. In the present passage, this 
allows Iamblichus to say that it is this soul that is placed in ‘the middle’ in Tim. 34bz. 
By being unrelated to any particular body it is, in a sense, nowhere and thus, in a sense, 
everywhere. 

This is presumably because Timaeus will soon describe the World Soul as being com- 
posed from the intelligible, indivisible kind of Being as well as the divisible kind of being 
associated with the sensible realm. 

As Festugiére points out, the adverb here gives the sense of a particular application of 
the general principle. Cf. 109.19 for a similar construction. 
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in soul (the one being the last thing and the other the middle) and soul 
participates in intellect which is prior, in turn, to it. 

The philosopher Iamblichus, however, thinks it right to interpret this 
middle in terms of a transcendent, hypercosmic and liberated soul that 
exercises authority over all things. For according to him Plato’s argument 
is not about the cosmic soul, but rather about the unparticipated soul 
which has been arranged above all the souls within the cosmos as a 
monad. For the first soul is this sort of thing and ‘the middle’ follows 
it in as much as it is similarly present to all things by virtue of the fact 
that it is not the soul of any body, nor has it come to have any kind of 
relation in any manner. This soul has animated all things in a similar 
fashion and yet is independent from all of them to an equal extent. After 
all, it is not independent of one to a lesser extent and independent from 
another to a greater extent — for it is devoid of relations (aschetos) — but is 
similarly independent from all of them. (But of course not all of them are 
independent of it in the same manner, for among the participants there 
are greater and lesser degrees of participation.) 


3. Syrianus 


But the interpretation of our teacher [Syrianus] was devised to be more 
in keeping with the words of Plato. There is in the World Soul a certain 
hypercosmic aspect (¢/) that transcends the universe, through which it is 
connected to the intellect. This is the aspect of it which both Plato in 
the Phaedrus (248a3) and Orpheus in his Sacred Discourse on Hipta™' call 
the “head” of the soul. But it also has a different plentitude of powers 
proceeding from this monad [i.e. its hypercosmic aspect] which appor- 
tion themselves around about the cosmos and are present in all the parts 
of the universe in a manner appropriate to each. It is present in one way 


ai Reading “Iwtas rather than “Imtras with Festugiére. The relevant texts are collected 
in Kern’s Orphica, fr. 199. As West (1983) reconstructs the content of the Rhapsodies 
narrative, Hipta receives the infant Dionysius from the thigh of Zeus. She places him 
in a winnowing basket with a snake wrapped around it and carries this on her head to 
Mount Ida. 

Proclus interprets the Orphic story on Hipta and Dionysius at in Tim. I. 407.22 
and II. 222.20. I think that the earlier passage casts light on Syrianus’ strategy here 
against Iamblichus. Hipta — identified with the World Soul — becomes a receptacle of 
intellectual being by virtue of the most divine part or aspect of herself (t@ yap éauTiis 
Oe1loTatH yiyvetal Tis voepas ovcias UTroSoy7}, 408.1). This makes her the receptacle of 
the encosmic intellect. This is the ‘hypercosmic and transcendent aspect’ of the World 
Soul mentioned here. It need not be a separate, hypercosmic soul such as the one that 
Iamblichus posits. Rather, we should think of this only in terms of the World Soul’s 
‘various psychic powers’ (106.11). Proclus’ relation to the views of Syrianus is a complex 
one. See pp. 37-41 in the Introduction. 
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in the middle, but in another way in the Earth, and in yet another way 
in the case of the Sun, and in a different way yet again in the case of each 
of the spheres. The present discussion stated all these things, indicating 
that the soul animates in the middle in one manner, but the entire vol- 
ume in another, and that it also separates off some other thing which is 
prior to these and transcends the universe. But in order to avoid hearing 
these words in a merely cursory manner and that we might accept [what 
he says] about there being a variety of psychic powers, we ought to say 
this much: that the soul is a living cosmos long before the body, and 
is both one and number. By virtue of being one, it is greater than all 
forms of relation. But by virtue of multitude, it administers the various 
different parts of the universe. By virtue of its guardian powers, it holds 
together the centre. (For the whole sphere is steered from thence and 
converges on the centre. Moreover, all the troubles in the world have 
been corralled in its middle and it is necessary that there should be a 
divine guardian who is capable of marshalling them and keeping them 
within their proper bounds. It is for this reason that the Theologians end 
the processions of the highest gods at this location and the Pythagore- 
ans call the middle ‘the tower of Zeus’ or ‘the guardpost of Zeus’.)’? By 
virtue of powers that are stable and simultaneously life-giving, it holds 
together the sphere of the earth. But it is by its perfective and generative 
powers that it maintains the water sphere. It is in virtue of connective and 
motive powers that it holds together the air. There are immaculate pow- 
ers for the fire, and intellectual ones by virtue of which it holds together 
the whole heaven. And among these [regions of the heavens] they hold 
together the sphere of the moon in one manner, but the solar sphere in 
another manner, and the sphere of the fixed stars in yet another way — for 
the particular souls corresponding to each of these bodies govern their 
own proper region in conjunction with [the soul] of the whole. 

Since this is the kind of process of ensouling that is at issue, Plato 
begins, as he is accustomed to do, from the last terms in the mode of 
reversion. He first animates the middle, then the universe and leaves 
some third aspect (¢/) of the soul outside the universe. For as the body 
[of the universe] has been established prior to its soul, and the parts prior 
to the whole, so too in this case he describes the process of ensoulment by 
beginning from the end points. He has mentioned earlier that soul that 
proceeds from above, ‘putting the intellect in the soul and the soul is in 


* For ‘the Theologians’, see Or. Chald. 34 where the lightning bolt from the ‘source of 
sources’ leaps forth (i.e. proceeds) to the ‘hollows of the worlds’. See also Or. Chald. 
65 quoted at 107.10. For the Pythagoreans, Festugiére refers us to in Tim. I. 199.3 and 
Aristotle fr. 204. The ‘troubles’ in the world congregated at the centre refers to the 
sublunary world of qualitative change. 
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the body’ (30bs). But in these words he now teaches us [about the World 
Soul] in the mode of reversion when he first animates the centre and then 
the universe. For the life-bringing channel (zéogonias ochetos) proceeds 
up until the centre, as even the Oracles say, when speaking about the 
middle of the five centres which extends from up above through to the 
opposite side via the centre of the earth. 


And there is the fifth in the middle, another channel of fire, where the life-bearing 
(z6épborios) fire descends as far as the material channels (ochetos). (Or. Chald. 65, 
trans. Majercik) 


Accordingly in beginning from these things in which the ensoulment 
process has terminated, Plato traces the universal life-giving process 
back to the whole and considers the transcendent power of soul that is 
prior to this. Therefore, [in contrast to the previous interpreters] we do 
not position the commanding faculty of the soul in the centre (for this 
commanding faculty transcends the universe). Instead we find there a 
certain power of the soul that is guardian over the whole order, for no 
other part of the universe is such that shifting that part around could be 
more utterly destructive of the whole than shifting the centre and the 
power of the centre — the point around which the whole universe dances. 

On account of this, it seems to me that Plato writes in a marvellous 
manner when he says, not that the Demiurge ‘placed the soul in the mid- 
dle of the universe’, but rather ‘placed sou/ in the middle’. These claims 
differ from one another because the first words imply that the whole soul 
is placed in the centre, but the latter formulation establishes one of its 
powers in the middle and other powers in other places. Therefore Plato 
writes exactly this: in the middle of it he placed Soul which is the 
same thing as saying ‘giving even the centre participation in soul and 
stretching it throughout the universe, he sent forth its powers to make a 
whole,"3 while leaving outside the universe an even more divine [power] 
which has been established from itself and sustains the whole cosmos in 
a transcendent manner’. But why is it necessary to say anything, hunt- 
ing high and low for Plato’s meaning? The philosopher himself a short 
while later says concerning the manner of the ensoulment process ‘the 


= Siateivas avTijs is TO TV Tas SAS SUVaUEIS KPT KEV EEco TOU TAVTOS THY TTADdV FEloTEpAY 
ég ExuTijs iSpunévnv Kal Tov SAov Kdoyov EEnopnuéves cuvéxoucov. The words tas SAas 
Suvduels cannot be given a literal sense here of ‘entirety of powers’ since there is an 
additional and more divine power external to the cosmos. tov dAov Kéoyov perhaps 
gives the clue. The soul’s powers that are stretched through the cosmos are those that 
constitute that cosmos as a whole, even if some part of the World Soul’s power remains 
external to it. Moreover the feminine tiv Gsiotépav must refer to ‘power’, not ‘soul’. 
If it were otherwise, the contrast between Iamblichus’ hypercosmic soul and Syrianus’ 
hypercosmic aspect or power of the World Soul would be lost. 
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soul was interwoven from the middle on out in every direction to the 
outermost edge of the heaven, and covered it from outside in a circle, 
revolving within itself’ (36e2—-4). These things differ not at all from the 
the words that are presently before us, for the phrases ‘extending it from 
the middle in every way’ and ‘interwoven from the middle on out in 
every direction to the outermost edge of the heaven’ come to the same 
thing except that in the one case the soul itself from itself has illuminated 
by its own powers the centre of the universe and the whole sphere, but 
in the present case the Demiurge is the cause of ensoulment when he 
transplants the soul into the universe. The same thing results from both 
of these: in the one case in a demiurgic and intellectual mode by the 
cause, but in the other case in a self-moving mode by the soul. But at 
this point in the dialogue, the philosopher provides an account of the 
bond [between body and soul] that results from the sole act of creation. 
This is because we primarily refer wholes and good things back to divine 
causes, but we do not think that partial or particular things and those 
things that are not good are worthy of divine creation. Rather, we attach 
these effects to other more proximate causes. But even so, these things 
too exist in thanks to god, as has often been observed. 


C. The association of the soul with the body 


Now, the association with the body comes about both in the case of 
divine souls and in the case of partial or particular souls (merikos). In the 
former, when it comes to be in accordance with a will that is good in 
form (agathoeidés) and does not depart from the intelligible procession, 
it is divinely inspired (entheos). But in the latter, when it comes about 
through the loss of wings (Phdr. 248c) or audacity (tolma) or flight, it is 
godless (atheos) — though even in that [soul] there is an involvement with 
what results from self-motion, and in this [soul an involvement with] 
providence. But in the one case, the accord with the divine is obvious 
because of the presence of the good, while in the second case that which 
derives from the soul is made manifest through the soul’s deviation." 
Thus, since the process of ensoulment in this text is twofold — in one 
sense from the Demiurge and in another sense from the self-moving 
capacity of the soul — Plato has naturally honoured the cause that is in 


108.2 1-2 oU 8 TO G10 Tis Wuyiis 51d THv Tis TapatpoTri|s Eupaorv. Festugiére argues 
that ‘that which derives from the soul’ ought to be understood as the voluntary choice 
of the soul. Cf. I. 378.13. There Proclus notes that an absence of goodness can come 
about either through the natural process of deterioration through procession (hyphesis) 
or through deviation (paratropé). The former is not evil and is, indeed, quite natural (in 
Remp. 34.6-16). 
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accordance with the divine [before the other one] as most appropriate to 
the [discourse concerning] wholes. For ‘placing’, ‘extending’ and ‘cover- 
ing’ are words that connote Demiurgic activities. The first signifies the 
final level of the soul. The second term corresponds to its [stretching 
from the middle] pervading everything. But the final term signifies its 
transcendent superiority, for ‘covering’ indicates the fact that the soul 
encompasses the cosmos and through itself unifies it and introduces a 
single life. It leaves nothing [that is] outside its own proper providence 
or deprived of itself. 


D. Interpretation of Vim. 34b4 


And setting the circle to turn in a circle, he established one single, 
solitary"> heaven. (34b4) 


Now philosopher Porphyry’? offers a good interpretation of setting the 
circle to turn in a circle. For, he says, it is possible that what is not 
itself a circle should nonetheless be moved in a circle, as when one whirls 
a stone around. It is also possible for what really is circular to fail to be 
moved in a circle, for example when a wheel goes end over end.'7 But 
it is the distinguishing property of the cosmos that it is a circle that is 
moved in a circle in virtue of its dancing around the centre. In an even 
grander manner, however, the divine Iamblichus"® says that the circle in 
question is twofold, the one psychic, the other corporeal and that the one 
is moved by the other. Which one is which is obvious, for this follows 
from what has already been said and is consistent with what will be said. 
In a short while, the philosopher himself will say that the corporeal circle 
is moved in accordance with the psychic circle (36d) and takes the two 
revolutions to be analogous to the cyclical movements within the soul. 
This, then, is how Porphyry and Iamblichus interpret these words. 
Moreover, to encompass the whole blessedness (makariotés) of heaven 
in three terms [i.e. one, single, solitary] is most appropriate to some- 
thing that has been established from three causes: the final, the paradig- 
matic and the demiurgic cause. Now, of these three words, the first has 
been derived from the final cause, namely the ‘One’ — for this is the same 


Kal KUKAg 81) KUKAoV oTpepduevov OUpavov Eva Udvov ~onuov KatéoTnoev. The lemma 
is translated as Proclus understands it, though a more natural translation of éva udvov 
épnuov might be ‘a single solitary heaven’ (Zeyl) or ‘one world alone’ (Cornford). Proclus 
characteristically takes the three words as signifying a triad of causes. 

109.3-7 = Porphyry, in Tim. fr. 62, Sodano. 

Reading trepixuAiduevov with P for kuAiduevov. The example requires that the wheel 
should do something other than simply rolling. 

in Tim. Il. 109.7-14 = Iamblichus, in Tim. fr. 51 (Dillon). 
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thing as the Good. But the second one comes from the paradigmatic 
cause as ‘the only’ (to monon), for being one of a kind (sonogenés) and 
onlyness (sondésis) were in the All Perfect Animal [which is the paradigm 
of the cosmos] prior to being in the universe. Finally, the last term comes 
from the demiurgic cause as something all by itself. For the fact that the 
cosmos should utilise itself"? and should rule itself are things that has 
come forth from the Demiurgic goodness. ‘Therefore the cosmos is one 
in as much as it is unified into a single thing and has reverted upon the 
One. But it is single in as much as it participates in the intelligible and 
has encompassed all things. And is solitary in as much as it closely resem- 
bles the Father enabling it to preserve itself. As a result of these three 
factors it is revealed to be a god, for being one is an element of divinity 
and so is being perfect and self-sufficient. Since the world is receptive 
of these things, it too is itself a god — being ‘one’ in respect of its exis- 
tence (Ayparxis), but ‘single’ through the completeness it has as a result 
of having been filled up with all the sensibles, and ‘solitary’ in virtue of 
its self-sufficiency. People who are ‘solitary’ are those who revert upon 
themselves and have the hope of salvation in themselves. That this is 
what Plato means by ‘solitary’ will be obvious from an examination of 
what comes next. 


E. The virtue and happiness of the cosmos 


Through its own excellence it is enabled to keep company with itself and 
is in need of nothing other [than itself], its familiarity and friendship with 
itself being sufficient. In virtue of all these facts, he engendered it a 
blessed god. (34b6-9) 


He has now made it sufficiently clear what sort of solitude he intends in 
these words and that he has called a thing ‘solitary’ when it looks to itself, 
its own means and its own appropriate measure. For in the case of those 
who live in solitary places, they are their own saviours — at least with 
respect to those things for which humans are responsible. So, therefore, 
the universe too is all by itself in as much as it is enough for itself and 
is able to preserve itself, not on account of a decline in its power,”° but 
rather through its superabundance (for the fact that the word connotes 
self-sufficiency has already been indicated) <**+>7" 


? 16 yap éauTe ypfoGa1 seems to be an allusion to the cosmos’ self-sufficiency (Tim. 
33¢3-d3) which Proclus equates with the fifth Demiurgic gift to it. Cf. in Tim. II. 
86.10-87.1. 

*° Erémia can connote a lack or absence as well as the condition of being all alone. It is 
this connotation that Proclus intends to emphatically reject. 

21 
Kroll marks a lacuna at 110.16. 
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... but through its own excellence as [Plato] says, for the person 
who possesses excellence or virtue alone among the partial living things 
is able to keep company with himself and be content with himself. All 
those who are morally wicked, however, shrink back from themselves and 
their own company when they look into their own deformity. Having 
been excited by externals,’? they pursue the company of others since they 
are unable to look into themselves. But the blessed person (ho spoudaios), 
when he sees the fine things within himself, is delighted and gladdened. 
When he gives birth to fine thoughts within himself, he delights in his 
own company since it is in our nature to be assimilated to what is fine and 
noble, but to shun depravity and what is shameful.?3 Now then, if the 
cosmos possesses a virtue that is appropriate to it within its intellectual 
essence and in its psychic essence and in the perfection of its life, then 
when it looks upon itself, it loves itself and is its own company and is 
self-sufficient. 

So it is worthwhile to say these things to those who place the Intel- 
ligibles outside the Intellect.*+ For how can something be blessed if, 
requiring something external to itself and being referred to something 
other than itself, it is needy? If, therefore, it belongs to the cosmos to be 
such as to revert upon itself through its own excellence, must not the 
same thing be true of the Intellect to an even greater degree? Therefore 
Intellect thinks itself. 

And this is among the things that can be known immediately, though 
it is worthwhile to reflect on this too: that in filling the world with soul, 
Plato also gives it a share in virtue straight away. For participation in soul 
and being filled with virtue are accomplished at the same time for what 
accords with nature.”5 Because of this the single cause of the [various 


22 ‘2 , : 
T& &Tds comes to refer to (purported) goods external to the soul that the Stoics and 


Peripatetics claimed are, or are not, necessary for eadaimonia. The Neoplatonists adapt 
it to their own, similar purposes in discussing the purificatory virtues through which 
the soul draws within itself and has its activities unaffected by such externals; cf. Proclus 
in Alc. 83.8. This idea finds its Platonic antecedents in Phaedo 68c and 108b. Cf. Baltzly 
(2006). 

The language of this passage strongly echoes Symp. 192a and 205¢, save that here the 
blessed person gives birth to beautiful things within his own soul rather than begetting 
upon a beautiful boy. See also Plotinus I.6.5. 

Festugiére argues that we should read &€10v <yév> obv at 110.29 on the grounds that 


23 


this marks a transition to a distinct but related point, just as toUto pév... yvaopipdyv at 
111.2 does. This seems to have much to recommend it. The connection seems to be 
that the universe’s felicity has just been revealed to follow from its virtue and the fact 
that it gazes within upon its own virtue. Those who place the intelligibles outside the 
Intellect (cf. Vit. Plot. 19; Enn. V.9) would deprive Intellect of the same possibility of 
self-sufficient felicity. 

On the basis of Oracles 51, Proclus locates the intelligible source of soul and of virtue 
in the same place — the goddess Rhea-Hecate. Cf. Brisson (2000) and Brisson (2003). 
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gradations of] virtues has been arranged alongside the source of souls, 
and the procession of virtue has been yoked together with the procession 
of souls. For in the case of virtue, there is one sort corresponding to the 
kind of soul which is unified, primary (prétourgos) and perfect, but there 
is another sort of virtue in the leading gods and yet another among the 
liberated gods. There is a still different kind that pertains to the case of 
encosmic [gods],”° through which the entire cosmos has pure thought, 
unceasing life, an activity which consists in reversion upon itself and a 
purity that is unmixed with the lives contained within it. 

As a result of this sort of virtue, the cosmos becomes familiar 
with itself and enjoys friendship with itself. For familiarity precedes 
assimilation.*7 But since the universe is both a living thing endowed with 
intellect and a god, then in as much as it is endowed with intellect, it 
becomes known to itself. But in so far as it is a god, it becomes beloved 
to itself, for unification is more perfect than familiarity. Therefore, if 
the universe is familiar with itself, then it is intellectual since that which 
is familiar with itself in the primary manner (prétés) is intellect.?? And 
if it is something that loves itself, then it is unified, and what is unified 
is made a god, for the one prior to intellect is a god.”9 So here again 
you have virtue, familiarity with itself, and friendship in the cosmos — 
the virtue coming to the universe from the soul, its familiarity deriving 
from intellect, and friendship as a result of the gods. As a result, Plato 
very reasonably concludes that in virtue of all these facts, he created 
it a blessed god when he ensouled it and made it familiar to itself and 
devised its friendship with itself. For the presence of soul and the par- 
ticipation of intellect and its reception of unity bring it about that the 
universe is a god. The god that is thus completed at this point in the 
dialogue is the one that was referred to earlier with the words the god 


For reflections on the ethical significance of this fact, see van den Berg (2003), 193-6 
and Baltzly (2004), 310-11. 

The enumeration of kinds of gods — leading, liberated, encosmic — is common to in 
Tim. 1. 269.29. 

In order to appreciate the ethical import of the passage, it is necessary to keep in mind 
that the Neoplatonists define the goal of living or eudaimonia with assimilation to god, 
or becoming like god. 

The argument relies on the Neoplatonic adaptation of Aristotle’s account of intellect’s 
knowledge of itself. Nous’ characteristic mode of being is the intellectual act in which 
knower and object known are one and the same. Cf. ET prop. 167. 

Festugiére refers this passage to ET 20, but in Prm 641.7 is more apposite: ‘each thing, 
even the lowest grade of being you could mention becomes god by participating in unity 
according to its rank... .So as Timaeus does not simply inquire about nature in the usual 
manner of the natural scientist, but in so far as all things get their cosmic ordering from 
the Demiurge, so also Parmenides, we may say, in conducting an inquiry about beings, 
is himself examining these beings in so far as they are derived from the One.’ 
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which would at some time be, [the universe now] having been totally 
ensouled, endowed with intellect and unified. For unity was present to it 
also in virtue of the bond of proportion, but it is unified to an even greater 
degree as a result of its single soul and one intellect. For through these 
things the bonds are made greater and stronger unity has been intro- 
duced into the universe. But over and above even these bonds of unity, 
the divine friendship and bountiful provision of the good hold together 
the whole cosmos. For though the bond which derives from intellect 
and soul is strong, as Orpheus also says,3° nonetheless ‘the golden chain’ 
is an even greater source of unity and a greater cause of goodness to all 
things. 

Now, happiness must be understood in a manner that is appropriate 
to the universe. For since it is dependent upon the Paternal Intellect and 
the creation of wholes, it follows not only that it /ives in virtue of these 
causes, but also that it is happy (eudaimén). For the Demiurge has been 
called a daemon by Plato in the Statesman (272e) and a great daemon by 
Orpheus in this passage: 


He was one authority, a single daemon, great ruler of all things. (fr. 168 v. 6) 


Therefore whoever lives according to the will of the Father and preserves 
those immutable intellectual [powers] he has received from on high is 
happy. The first and most perfect species of happiness is that which the 
cosmos enjoys. The second sort is that found among the encosmic gods 
whom Plato called ‘those happy gods’ (Phdr. 247a, 2 50b) following the 
great Zeus. The third kind of happiness is found among the genera that 
are better than us. For there is one kind of virtue that belongs to angels, 
another to daemons and yet a third kind of virtue in the case of the 
genus of heroes. 3’ There are correspondingly three forms of happiness 
differentiated according to the individual genus. There is a fourth kind 
of happiness in the case of pure souls who have made a safe descent 
and propose to live an unceasing and unbroken life.3* The fifth kind of 
happiness is found among partial souls and this kind comes in a variety 
of forms, for the soul that follows on the lunar order doesn’t have the 
same form of happy life as the soul that depends upon the solar order, 
but in as much as the form of each life is different, so their respective 
perfections are defined by different measures. Finally, there is the form 
of happiness that we see among the irrational animals. In this case all 


*° Orph. fr. 166, cf. in Tim. IL. 24.23. 

3" Tt is not easy to place this taxonomy of souls in relation to Proclus’ taxonomy in ET 
185. Nor does it appear to exactly match Iamblichus’ division of angels, daemons and 
heroes in Myst. II.3. 70-1. 

>” A life like that which the soul of the universe enjoys. Cf. above rrz.11. 
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things that happen to realise the perfections appropriate to their natures 
are happy, for through their appropriate perfections, they are connected 
to their appropriate daemons and benefit from their providence. Since 
there exist this many forms of happiness, it is necessary to place the first 
and highest form in the cosmos and it is this form of happiness that 
Plato is talking about in this portion of the dialogue. This much, then, 
is already clear. 

We should not be amazed at the fact that, because of its soul, the cos- 
mos is immediately said to be a god by participating in soul. Each thing is 
made divine in virtue of the thing immediately prior to it.33 The corpo- 
real cosmos is so through soul, but the soul, in turn, through intellect, as 
when the Athenian Stranger says (Laws X, 897b1-2) it [sc. soul] becomes 
‘a god when clinging to the divine intellect’,3+ while Intellect, in turn, 
is [made divine] through the One. On account of this fact, Intellect is 
divine (theios) but not a god (theos). The One, however, is not a god in 
virtue of anything else, but is god in a primary way (prétés), as Intellect 
is in a primary manner knowable, and soul is primarily self-moving and, 
finally, as body is in place in a primary way. These things being wholly 
true and peculiar to Plato, it is necessary to consider in what follows how 
Intellect is placed in Soul, just as in the previous passages Soul has been 
placed in the body. 


33 Cf. in Parm. 1221.35 and ET 129. 

4 Proclus quotes the Laws at a famous textual crux. He says: f| 5 wuyt S1& vot, os 
grow 6 Adnvaios Zévos votv autiv TrpooAaBotoay Oeiov yiveobal Gedv, voUs SE Sia TO 
év- Burnet’s OCT prints: votv uév tpocAcBotioa del Oedv dpOdds Oeois, which Saunders 
translates as: soul ‘cleaves to divine reason (soul itself being, if the truth were told, a 
divinity) ...’ Diés, however, gives 8eiov 6p8d5 805 oa, which he renders as ‘l’Ame, qui, 
toutes les fois qu’elle s’adjoint l’intellect divin, est elle-méme vraiment divine’. Herman 
read @ciov dp0ds Béouca and Stallbaum Oeiov dpOdds cos Oeds. Thus it is unclear what text 
Proclus was looking at or attempting to recall from memory. Moreover, it is unclear 
in his text whether Oeiov should go with votv, as I have translated it, or whether it is 
the other way round — clinging to the god Intellect, the soul becomes (merely) divine. 
On the one hand, we’ve just been told that the cosmos becomes a god (theos) — not 
merely something divine (theios) — through being ensouled by the World Soul (113.4 
— 81a Thy uxt Gedv Tov Kdoyov ev6Us). However, Proclus next distinguishes between 
the One which is a god in its own right and the Intellect which is divine. So is Soul a 
god, but intellect merely divine? This seems unlikely in the extreme! By the reasoning 
that follows, both are merely divine — not gods. The fact that Proclus immediately 
moves to distinguish the mere divinity of things other than the One from the One’s 
status as god suggests the possibility that he saw the Laws text as making a similar point. 
Perhaps he took Plato’s text as something like: kai ta&ow ois wuyt xpauévn, vodv pév 
TrpocAaPoton dei Hedv SpOdds Oeiov, 6P0& Kal eUSaiuova traSayoyei which has the sense 
‘when the soul uses all these things, then clinging always to the god, Intellect, which 
is correctly rather called “divine” [than a god], it directs things to correct and happy 
outcomes’. 
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F. The seniority of Soul over body 
1. General interpretation of Tim. 34b10-c2 


As for the soul, though we are now attempting to talk about it as 
posterior, God did not thus contrive to make it younger [than the body], 
for having put them together, he would not have allowed the younger to 
be ruled by the senior one. (34b10-c2) 


Plato knew that in all cases the way that goes via reversion delivers an 
account of the things that come second in order first, for the things 
that are participated in proximately are actually secondary to the things 
that are transcendent [and unparticipated], and the things that are more 
familiar to the listener are lesser than invisible things. The reason for 
this is that we are already fallen souls when we contemplate the things 
that are (ta onta). For when we are up above and contemplate these 
things from ‘on high’ (Rep. IV, 445c), we are able to see the deficiency 
of the things here by virtue of the fact that we are communing with the 
intelligibles themselves and have them before our eyes. But when we 
have fallen into the realm of generation35 and are looking up at things 
(ta pragmata) as if we were ‘lying on our backs’ (Rep. VII, 529c) we catch 
sight of these [deficient] things first in as much as they are nearer to 
us and akin to our senses. Beginning from these we work our way back 
to the beings themselves and to true Being (owsia) through recollection. 
The contemplation from on high will therefore be for those souls that 
remain up there, while the view from below belongs to those souls that 
have been removed [from the intelligible realm]. The judgement that 
springs from what is senior in being (kat’ ousian) is that of souls still 
living in accordance with Intellect, while the judgement that seeks after 
the primary things by starting from those that are secondary is that of 
souls who have fallen. Since real Being (to ontés on) is near to that which 
remains above, while Not-being (to mé on) is near to what has fallen, and 
since what remains above remains in Being, while that which descends is 
embedded in Not-being, [the judgement from each perspective] is closer 
to that in which each one is. 

Now, since Plato knows these things, he has gone back up in this 
fashion, starting from those things that have fallen and going toward the 
things that are greater according to a well-ordered procession. He thinks 
it worthwhile to remind you of the natural order of things, according 
to which the things that are senior (presbyteron) are superior to what is 
younger and, through this common conception (koiné ennoias), to place 
the soul before the body. For the former is senior and the latter is 


3° Cf. Phdr. 248c and in Tim. I. 113.30 for the descent into generation. 
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younger. He has reminded us of this through hypothetical reasoning 
(hypothetiké agogé): for if the soul rules over the body, then the soul is 
senior to the body. But the soul doves rule the body, for ‘it leads all things 
in the heavens by its own motions’ (Laws X, 896e) and the body is the 
kind of thing which is moved by something else, but the soul’s nature 
is to move itself as well as moving all other things. Therefore the soul 
is senior to the body. But if this is so, then it is necessary that we not 
conceive of the soul as something which has come to be after the body — 
something that we continued to do — but rather we must conceive it as 
something existing from the very start (anéthen) and consider the cor- 
poreal extension as manifested from it. For the universe was established 
in virtue of the Soul, imitating, on the one hand, the Soul’s procession 
through its extension, but, on the other, imitating its reversion through 
its shape.3° But we will return to these matters. 


2. Lexis for Tim. 34b10-c2 


Right now, however, if you are willing, let us consider each of the words 
in Plato’s text. First then, Plato has immediately made it plain that he 
speaks about all soul by adding the article in the phrase ‘as for the soul’. 
For he does not write as he did earlier when he said ‘he placed soul in 
the middle’ but instead uses the words the soul. For at that earlier point 
it was the power of the whole soul around the middle, but here all soul 
is said to be senior to the body. But in addition to this, the words senior 
and younger must not be taken in a temporal sense, as Atticus}? took 
them -— for the Father established the soul and covered the body with it 
at the same time (Tim. 34b) — but rather [we should understand ‘senior’ 
and ‘younger’] with reference to the order of their essence (ousia). So 
what is closer to the Demiurge is ‘senior’, but what is further away is 
‘younger’. But if you like, one can also understand these ‘senior’ and 
‘younger’ with reference to time. The time which exists in the soul is 
senior and more divine, while the time that relates to body is younger. 
The corporeal does not relate to the time that the soul relates to, but 
instead relates to another which is secondary to that one, for as the form 
of motion is different in each case, so too the time is different.3® 

In the third place, it is most exacting that Plato used the word 
‘contrived’ in the case of soul indicating that it is the thing that is 


3° For the connection between the shape of the universe and its reversion, see II. 72.6—-19. 

37 in Tim. IL. 114.33-115-5 = Atticus, fr. 30 (Des Places). 

*” Proclus here alludes to views about time that will be developed in more detail in 
Book IV. 
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self-moving, full of /ogoi, and such as to discover various things that 
may be attempted.3? 

Moreover, the principle that what is senior rules over what is younger 
goes down from the intelligibles themselves to the universe. For there 
[in the intellectual realm] the First Born (or Protogonos)*? is ‘king of all’, 
the one acknowledged [to be first born] by all, and among the intellectual 
beings <the>*' eldest of all the sons of Kronos is called ‘Father’ of all 
the children of Kronos. 


But Zeus had come into being first and knew more. (Iliad 13, 355) 


For in all cases, that which is senior is a symbol of a life which is more 
intellectual, more like a whole (4olikéteros) and more monadic. But what 
is younger symbolises a life that is partial, proceeds toward things that 
are secondary, and which has been multiplied. For these reasons, they 
call the life of the life-giving gods in some cases senior, and in other 
cases younger. And among the acts of creation, one is prior and while 
the other is posterior — the latter is also called ‘young’. 

Finally, there is the phrase having put them together which 
expressly makes the soul discussed in the present text encosmic, but not 
liberated nor the single soul prior to the many souls. For the latter tran- 
scends all souls, and all the other souls have proceeded from it as if from 
acentre.*#3 But the encosmic soul is receptive to a connection to the body 
which has been brought about in accordance with the will of the Father. 


But we both participate to a large degree in what just happens 
(to prostychontos) and we also speak in a way [afflicted] by this sort of 
randomness. (34¢2-4) 


3. Lexis for Tim. 34¢2-4 


What explanation can be given of the fact that we want to transfer our 
intellect from things that are younger as if older to the things that are 


39 Proclus’ point here relies on the various senses of the verb unxavéouo and the words 
derived from it. It is self-propelled, like a machine; full of /ogoi, and so well resourced; 
and resourceful. I can think of no English term that can convey all these associations. 
The name ‘Protogonos’ or ‘First-Born’ is associated with the Orphics (see in Tim. I. 
324.20 and fr. 167, Kern), but identified by Proclus with the Living-Being Itself. 
Reading 6 with 5 at 115.17 and excluding tv voepédv in line 16 as an erroneous gloss 
on té&vtov. I am grateful to Harold Tarrant for recommending this emendation. 

Cf. in Tim. IL. 2.9-3.13. 

* Earlier Proclus disputed Iamblichus’ reading of Tim. 34b according to which it dis- 
cussed a liberated soul that stands to all souls as the unparticipated monad stands to the 
participated universal and its participants. This passage suggests that Proclus does not 
reject Iamblichus’ notion that there is such a soul — only that it is this soul that is under 
discussion in 34b. 
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superior in essence? Is it because our intellect is like someone who is 
asleep and has been ‘infected with an irrational and errant nature’ (Phd. 
67a5), for what just happens and the randomare such as to signify these 
things? For since we have sense perception and are subject to the impact 
of sense objects — things to which we are connate — those things which 
are actually subordinate are first taken by us as something more familiar. 
And because of sense perception, we are carried to what is random, 
while it is on account of having sense objects impact us that we live in 
accordance with what just happens.*> 

But if we had perception and sense objects were not present, would 
we not still live randomly?4° For the random (to eikaion) is in us, though 
what just happens (fo prostychon) is in that which is external to us, since 
even those [souls] who remain above have perception that is stable. Now 
were the sense objects present but sense perception absent, we would 
have nothing of the nature of what just happens. However since we have 
sense perception and the sense objects are in fact before our eyes, we live 
both randomly and in accordance with what just happens — as he said, we 
make our judgements about things with our ‘heads down’ (katé kara).47 
And Empedocles deploring our lot says: 


Many are the miseries that burst in, blunting thought (DK 82 = Sextus, M. VIL, 
123 = KRS 342) 


For many things impinge upon us — we who are really miserable in 
as much as we have become exiles from god#* — and they blunt our 
contemplation of Being. But since, just as this very philosopher also said, 


Reading teooBéBAnta for TpoBEBANTaL at line 10 in light of 5ié 58 Te aionTd TrPO- 
Ba&dAovta fUiv KaT& TO TPCOTUXOV Gduev at lines 13-14. 
® Perhaps because of the te kai in the lemma (GAAG Tress *yyEIs TOAU UETEXOVTES TOU TIPOG- 
TuxXovtos Te Kal iki) TaUTH TH Kai Aéyouev), Proclus identifies two ways in which the 
accidental enters our lives. The correlation of sense objects with 16 tpootuyév and the 
sense with cix‘j is facilitated by the similarity between 16 tpootuxév with the verb he 
uses for describing the impact that sense objects make on us: TpooBdAAlv. 
Repunctuating with ; after eixaios at 15. Q provides oixeiws rather than eixaios and this 
achieves much the same effect, though it requires that we give it a quite different sense 
from oike1otépav a mere four lines above. Proclus’ point is that those souls that have 
not yet fallen into generation and so have perception. Proclus thinks that such souls 
have perception as a result of their psychic vehicles (én Tim. III. 237.15-31; in Remp. II. 
164.21-8), though they do not perceive things in the realm of generation. Hence the 
claim that the objects of perception in their case are ‘stable’. 
Contrast the head of the soul remaining ‘above’ in Plotinus’ reading of the story of 
Dionysius’ mirror in IV.3.12. Cf. Proclus, in Remp. II. 160.5; Plat. Theol. I. 95.11. 
Festugiére thinks that Proclus wishes to remind us here of Empedocles’ ‘an exile from 
the gods and a wanderer’ (fr. 115 = Plutarch De Exilio 607¢ = KRS 401). However, he 
also supposes that as puy cor Ged8ev yevouévois at 24 should be read as ‘exiled by the will 
of the divine’. I think this suggests too much agency or responsibility on the part of the 


47 
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god sends the things that just happen externally and the random to us, 
for this reason Plato also said that we participate in these things, but he 
does not say that these things are roused up from our very being (ousia), 
since we are essentially intellectual. But since participation also comes 
from what is more divine, he has added the term to a large degree in 
order to indicate the indefinite and commingled [character] of this sort 
of participation. For participation in the more divine beings brings unity, 
limit and order to the participants. 


But the demiurge gave the soul priority and seniority over the body both 
with respect to birth and virtue, as soul was the master and future ruler 
while body is the one to be ruled. He made it out of such things and in 
such manner [as I shall now describe]. (34c4-35a1) 


4. Lexis for Tim. 34¢4-3 5a1 


Porphyry*? divides the phrase and interprets it to mean that the soul is 
senior to the body with respect to generation, but prior to the body 
with respect to virtue. But it is possible to interpret both as applying 
to each term and to connect both priority and seniority to birth, and 
then connect each again in terms of virtue. After all, the birth of the 
soul is not a temporal one (for the soul was shown to be ungenerated and 
indestructible in the Phaedrus [246a1]),°° but rather it proceeds in respect 
of its essence from intelligible causes. For among the beings, some are 
intelligible and ungenerated, others are sensible and generated, and yet 
others are between these in being both intelligible and generated. While 
the first are entirely incomposite and indivisible and for this reason count 
as ungenerated, the second are composite and divisible and for this reason 
count as generated. In between these two we find the intelligible and 
generated class, being both indivisible and yet divisible in nature, and 
being simple, yet composite in a different manner. Therefore there is 
one kind of generation in the case of soul, but another kind in the case of 
body. One is prior and senior because it is more proximate to the maker 
of all things, while the other is secondary and more junior because it is 
further from the single cause. 


divine. We are exiled from the divine when embodied, but this is in accordance with 
the laws of fate (Tim. 41e) — not merely at the behest of the gods. 

® Proclus in Tim. IL. 117.7-9 = Porphyry in Tim. fr. 63 (Sodano). 

50 ae BA had ei osct 
Proclus does not recall the passage exactly here. He writes &yévntov yap kai éveaA8pov 
while Phdr. 246a1 has &yévntév te Kal &0dvatov. We do, however, find &yévntov kai 
&veoaeOpov at Timaeus 52a1-2. The copyist for P corrects Proclus’ citation to the Phaedo, 
presumably on the basis of g5cr: &veAeOpdv Te Kai dOdvaTov. 
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Furthermore, though virtue is present to the soul and it is also present 
to the body and to the whole living being, the virtue of the soul is more 
divine, while the virtue of the body is subordinate. The soul’s virtue is 
more commanding and closer to the unified causes of intelligible virtue, 
while the body’s virtue is something derivative and further from those 
things. Birth manifests procession, while virtue indicates completion 
and reversion. Of these two things, the first one comes to souls from the 
Fontal Soul, while the other belongs to them from the Fontal Virtue.> 

Now, as regards the prior itself and what is senior, these things have 
some sort of difference in relation to one another. “The prior’ carries 
the connotation of order only, while ‘the senior’ is significant of the fact 
that causes are superior to their effects. Therefore the phrase ‘the prior 
and superior’ would not always be said, but [only] where the thing in 
question determines the essence of what is secondary to it. But both of 
these things are true in the case of the soul. For though soul is a sister 
to the body due to their procession together from the single creation, 
soul has been allotted an order prior to body and engenders the body 
together with the Father and jointly sets it in order. The reason is that 
the things that proceed first bring forth the things that come later in 
conjunction with the first things’ own causes. 

What about the words master and future ruler? Does [Plato] indicate 
both that the soul provides good things to all and exercises care over the 
body in every way, but also that it preserves its own innate good unmixed? 
Well, how could he not be showing this through these words? For the 
[word] master always refers the affairs of the things that he governs to 
his own good, while the ruler sees the good of the subjects and orders 
all things in relation to this. The property of masterhood extends to 
the soul because it does all things for the sake of its own good, but the 
property of being a ruler belongs to it because of the fact that it fills all 
things with what is good. Its providential character (to pronoétikon) is not 
diminished through its referring everything to its own good, and its own 
good remains untransferred (anexallaktos) even though it has brought 
about what is providential. 

The soul is master and ruler in another way too, since it proceeds from 
the ruling soul and from the Fontal Soul. In another way, it is because 
the soul’s dwelling is the universe it is called master. But it is because it 
leads all things by its own motions, that it has a ruling power. By virtue of 
the fact that soul exercises authority over the wholes, itis master, while it 
is in virtue of making all things similar to the intelligible, that soul rules 
over all. Now, if the origin is thus constituted as master and ruler, these 


>” Cf. Plat. Theol. V. 115.16-26 for tyola wuxh. At in Crat. §179.27 it is Artemis who 
vepiotnol Thy Thyatav d&petHv Kal Thy &pyXIKi}Vv. 
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properties belong to it essentially — I mean masterhood and the property 

of being a ruler. But if they are essential properties, then they are always 
present to soul. If they were only potential, soul would be imperfect — 30 
something which it would not be lawful to say. But if soul possessed 

these properties in actuality, then what the soul rules would always exist 

and would always be arranged by it. He engendered the universe itself 119 
as something ruled by the soul. It has been co-established with the soul, 

for that which is ruled is yoked together simultaneously with what rules 

it. Through both of these facts, then, we discover, on the one hand, the 
everlastingness of the universe and, on the other, that it is not accidental 

for soul to rule or for body to be ruled, but by its very being the soul has 5 
been produced to be master of the body, and the body is the obedient 
subject of the soul. Because they are innately connected to one another, 

it is the case both that the body is aroused toward the participation of 

soul, and also that the soul is stimulated to care for the body. 

Further, through the words [he made it] out of such things and such 
manner, Plato wishes to bring to light the kinds that constitute the soul, 10 
as well as the manner of their composition and the ratios according to 
which the mixture has been divided. For [God] established the corpo- 
real from certain elements and in a certain manner, contriving a certain 
proportion among them and a natural bond. But if God produced the 15 
soul ‘out of such things’ and ‘in such manner’, then God established a 
substrate, as it were, and a form of soul. So it is absurd to say that the 
essence of the soul is ungenerated on the grounds that it was established 
from these sorts of elements, but say that its form is generated. For he 
says that God produced both the matter (so to speak) of the soul and the 20 
ratio (Jogos) according to which it has been formed when it was conjoined 
by means. If the so-called elements of it - the Being, Sameness and Dif- 
ference from which the whole is composed — are generated, so too is the 
entire substantial character (to ousiédés) of the soul. 


II. Initial discussion of Vim. 3541-4 on the soul’s composition 


Between the indivisible Being that is always the same and the divisible 
Being that comes to be in the case of bodies he compounded a third 25 
form of Being from both. (35a1-4) 


A. Introduction 


First, it is necessary to (1) state the reason why Plato provides a genesis of 30 
the soul when its origins are ungenerated according to him.5? Next, it is 


>” Cf. the reference to the Phaedrus — or perhaps Phaedo or Timaeus — above at IL. 117.12. 
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for that which is ruled is yoked together simultaneously with what rules 

it. Through both of these facts, then, we discover, on the one hand, the 
everlastingness of the universe and, on the other, that it is not accidental 

for soul to rule or for body to be ruled, but by its very being the soul has 5 
been produced to be master of the body, and the body is the obedient 
subject of the soul. Because they are innately connected to one another, 

it is the case both that the body is aroused toward the participation of 

soul, and also that the soul is stimulated to care for the body. 

Further, through the words [he made it] out of such things and such 
manner, Plato wishes to bring to light the kinds that constitute the soul, 10 
as well as the manner of their composition and the ratios according to 
which the mixture has been divided. For [God] established the corpo- 
real from certain elements and in a certain manner, contriving a certain 
proportion among them and a natural bond. But if God produced the 15 
soul ‘out of such things’ and ‘in such manner’, then God established a 
substrate, as it were, and a form of soul. So it is absurd to say that the 
essence of the soul is ungenerated on the grounds that it was established 
from these sorts of elements, but say that its form is generated. For he 
says that God produced both the matter (so to speak) of the soul and the 20 
ratio (Jogos) according to which it has been formed when it was conjoined 
by means. If the so-called elements of it - the Being, Sameness and Dif- 
ference from which the whole is composed — are generated, so too is the 
entire substantial character (to ousiédés) of the soul. 


II. Initial discussion of Vim. 3541-4 on the soul’s composition 


Between the indivisible Being that is always the same and the divisible 
Being that comes to be in the case of bodies he compounded a third 25 
form of Being from both. (35a1-4) 


A. Introduction 


First, it is necessary to (1) state the reason why Plato provides a genesis of 30 
the soul when its origins are ungenerated according to him.5? Next, it is 


>” Cf. the reference to the Phaedrus — or perhaps Phaedo or Timaeus — above at IL. 117.12. 
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requisite to (2) divide the whole psychogenesis in respect of the manner 
in which it takes place; (3) to indicate the sense in which the soul is an 
intermediate; (4) to speak about these genera from which both the soul 
and other things have been established; (5) we must undertake to say 
how mixing of these kinds takes place in the case of soul; (6) to explain 
what sort of thing the divisible and indivisible kinds of Being are; (7) to 
make the individual words of Plato’s text understandable and show that 
they are entirely consistent with what was said before. Should we come 
to be able to apprehend these things in words (¢é7 /ogéz), then we will have 
realised the goal of the present inquiry in the manner that is consonant 
with our abilities. 


B. Why Plato speaks as if the soul was generated 
when its origins are ungenerated 


1. Theophrastus’ objection 


Let us therefore begin from the first point because some of the ancient 
philosophers rebuke Plato and say: ‘he incorrectly searches for a princi- 
ple of a principle and a genesis of an ungenerated thing. For if we look 
for the causes of the things that are primary and set our minds on the 
genesis of things that are self-subsistent (authypostatos), we shall fail to 
see that we shall be going on to infinity and have no end of our inquiries. 
For just as the person who thinks that all things are capable of demon- 
stration actually does away with demonstration itself, so too the person 
who seeks after causes in this manner entirely overturns all the existent 
things and the order in which they they proceed from some definite prin- 
ciple’ (Fortenbaugh (1992), fr. 159). This is the way that Theophrastus 
censures Plato on the issue of such a psychogenesis, saying that there is 
no need to look for the reason why (fo dia ti) in all physical questions. 
‘For it is absurd’, he says, ‘to wonder why it is that fire burns or why 
snow makes things cold.’53 

Those who have written against Theophrastus in defence of Plato 
say that to be aware (gignéskein) only of the fact (fo Foti) in the case of 
physical questions is an awareness (gvésis) without reason and a sort of 
doxastic or perceptual apprehension (antilépsis) of these things. But to 
add to this the reason why (to dioti) and to pursue the cause of these 
things is really a function of intellect and scientific reason. It is by this 
that correct opinion differs from a scientific account. 


>} On Theophrastus’ criticisms of Plato and the responses these provoked from Platonists, 
see Baltussen (2003). 
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Though we acknowledge both points, we think that the second group 
speak well, and we would gladly ask the aforementioned Theophrastus 
himself whether one must provide the cause in some particular case or not 
at all. Ifthe latter, then, in addition to destroying science — science being 
that which makes us particularly familiar with causes — Theophrastus will 
also indict himself when he investigates from whence thunder occurs, 
or from whence the winds come, and what sort of cause brings about 
thunderbolts, lightning, hurricanes, rain, snow and hail — all topics which 
he investigated very well in his Explanation of Meteorological Matters and 
he himself deemed these matters worthy of appropriately probabilistic 
explanations. But if, on the other hand, one must provide the cause 
in some cases, why is it that some of the matters of physics are to be 
considered in accordance with causes while others are to be accepted 
irrationally without causes? After all, it is not as if in all cases where the 
fact (to hoti) is entirely clear that the explanation (to dioti) of these things 
is also known. 

Now, after dealing with Theophrastus, we shall ask the lovers 
(erastés)5+ of Plato whether we are to investigate the causes of all things 
whatsoever or whether we are not to seek causes in all cases. But surely 
if in all cases, will it therefore be so in the case of the One itself — some- 
thing which we say is greater than cause? For that ‘the One is’ is an 
observation that is drawn from what is evident. (For if there is not one, 
but there is multitude, what is the unifying factor? That which is uni- 
fied results from the One as that which is made substantial (ousiémenos)55 
results from Being (ousia) and as that which is ensouled results from the 
soul. But ‘why is the One one?’ is something that it is not possible to say, 
for the One is superior to all causes.) So, if we are not to investigate all 
things, for what reason shall we investigate the cause of the soul and its 
generation from its cause, but in the case of other things we shall never 
make this same inquiry? 

Having questioned each of them individually, we will be ourselves 
at a loss with regard to both of them. Through what sort of cause, on 
the one hand, does Plato contrive the genesis of the soul and its proces- 
sion from a cause? On the other, Theophrastus rules out all teachings 
of this sort. And being thus puzzled, we will say to Theophrastus and 
to everyone from the Peripatos that the upward journey (anodos)5° of 
their contemplation has gone [only] as far as the kinds of movers of the 


A A curious phrase. Cf. Plat. Theol. I. 32.2 and Tarrant (2005). 

>? Possibly a Neopythagorean neologism, cf. Themistius in Aristotelis physica paraphrasis 
79.19-23. It is found relatively frequently and almost exclusively in Neoplatonic texts. 

56 rs : - Sst 
Proclus is punning here: anodos can mean both upward journey and also what is impas- 
sable — when the way is anodbs in this sense, one is in aporia. 
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universe — whether it be necessary to call these souls or intellects. But 
for Plato such things, in as much as they are participants, have been 
deprived of the status of being first among the class of things that are 
and instead have a position far removed from that of the principles. For 
prior to these [kinds of movers] are the intellectual and intelligible orders 
of beings, from which a procession [takes place] to these. And prior to 
these is the number of the gods, unifying and connecting the beings 
and illuminating them by the divine light. And prior to this number, in 
turn, is the henad that is unparticipated from which the former number 
has manifested itself on account of what has been illuminated. For it is 
necessary that unparticipated things are prior to participated forms, and 
prior to these, their henad. After all, the unit is one thing, but that which 
is unified is another. And finally prior to all of the many henads is their 
single source. 

Such then are the opinions of both of these men. Since Theophrastus 
plausibly says that the soul is the principle (arché) of motion and does not 
posit any other thing prior to it, he does not think it necessary to look 
around for a principle of the principle (120.9). For even he admits that 
the heavens are ensouled and for this reason divine. ‘For if it is divine’, 
he says, ‘and if it has the best way of life, then it is ensouled, since 
nothing without soul is valued,’57 as he has written in his treatise On 
the Heavens. But Plato, on the other hand, posits the encosmic intellects 
prior to souls of the heavenly bodies. And prior to the encosmic intellects, 
there are those that stand in no relation (aschetos), and before these we 
have the divine order. Plato plausibly gives us a psychic procession and 
engendering of soul from another source (though Plato is aware that 
generation occurs in various ways not only in the case of bodies, but 
also in the case of souls which have place to the extent that these souls 
participate in time). Even in the case of divine souls there is time, just 
as in the Phaedrus where Plato says ‘they themselves survey Being for 
a time’,5® for all motion from one place to another carries with it the 
implication of time. 


2. Source of the mistake: the soul is not a first principle 


Let this be enough for the first of the aforementioned problems. For 
it has been sufficiently demonstrated how it is that Plato at the same 
time correctly gives an account of the genesis of the soul and correctly 


57 This quotation is again attributed to Theophrastus at in Tim. III. 136.1. 
8 : ; F ; ‘ : , 
When the passage is considered in context, it seems implausible to read it as a Pla- 
tonic endorsement of the Neoplatonist view that every soul possesses an activity that is 
essentially temporal. Proclus will invoke this as proof again at 243.24. 
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regards it as being essentially ungenerated. We have also shown how the 
argument that has been set up against Plato’s position is in one sense 
correctly rejected and in another not corrrectly rejected. For in the case 
of the person who posits the soul as the first thing, it 7s requisite for him 
to deny it generation. For from where is there to be a generation of it 
since there is nothing prior to it? But this [premise] is itself false — that 
the soul is the first [principle] of the universe. For what Aristotle5? says 
is necessary in the case of body — that being limited it always receives the 
power to be moved at all times, but that it does not receive an unlimited 
power at the same time — it is necessary to say the same thing in the case 
of the soul: that not being active in relation to all things simultaneously 
(as is the infinite power from which it derives the ability to be always 
active [in relation to some thing]), it is not the case that it simultaneously 
possesses all powers and is active with respect to all of them, but [instead] 
it always has a single activity, for in the case of all powers, the activity 
of a single one is single. Therefore it always receives the power of being 
active always and for this reason is not always active in the same way, 
but acts in different ways at different times. So it turns out that, in 
short, the truth is this: that all things that are active in a temporal sense 
always receive the power of being active, but they do not receive the 
entirety of this power at once, and in virtue of this fact these things are 
generated. 

That the soul is not the first thing is obvious. For the first thing is 
present to all things and it is necessary that all things participate in the 
principle of all or else by failing to participate in any way at all, they are 
destroyed — for being (owsia) and existence (hyparwis) are present to all 
from the first principle. Now, soul is not present to all things, nor is it 
necessary for all things to participate in soul. Rather, some of the bodies 
are ensouled while others are without soul. 

Moreover, it is requisite for the first thing to be one, for what is 
multiple will have prior to it that which makes things one, since otherwise 
the plurality will not be dispersed. But the soul is a plurality. 

The first thing must be beyond all Being® since all Being has plurality 
along with itself. For in Being are difference and sameness, life and 
eternal activity. But soul is Being [so soul is not the first thing]. 


» Aristotle, Phys. 8.10, 266b25~-7. Proclus has already used this Aristotelian premise to 
argue for the rather un-Aristotelian conclusion that the cosmos derives not only power to 
move eternally from some external source, but also its infinite power of existing. Cf. Steel 
(1987) and Sorabji (1988), 249-54.The present line of arguments shows that a temporal 
World Soul cannot be the origin of that power. It must be an eternal intelligible. 

60 
Cf. Rep. VI, sogbo. 
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Finally, that which is first is a genus totally devoid of evil. But the 
genus of soul is by its nature able to be harmed in some fashion.® 
In general, this conclusion can be shown through many arguments. 


3. Plato’s method of inquiry 


Since this is Plato’s purpose (skopos), for the reason previously given, he 
reveals to us the psychic essence itself, teaching us in what manner it is 
established, from what kind of elements, and according to what manner 
of ratios. Just as in the case of our own body, it is easy to know that 
included in it are the face, the hands, the legs, the feet and all other 
such things as are there in front of everyone, but it takes a doctor or an 
anatomist to know how it is composed of internal parts, and of what sort, 
and in what ratio we have them. In the same manner, it is not difficult 
to state the general properties of the soul, but to reveal its very essence 
and go as far as the elements from which it has been established and 
to observe all the various ratios in it — this would be the work of most 
accurate contemplation concerning the soul. And it is surely this which 
Plato attempts to provide — cutting open, as it were, the pyschic essence 
and stripping it bare for all who are able to follow him. 

So to the first question (119.29-30), as we said, we make our reply: 
we may learn that Plato quite plausibly says that the essence of the soul 
is generated too by considering the fact that, when he discussed the 
case of that which has corporeal form and what it means to say that it 
was generated, it was because it was always coming to be and always 
receives the infinite power of being. Now the soul is also this sort of 
thing, since it was incapable of receiving the whole infinitude of being at 
the same time. It is clear then that it lives discursively (kata metabasin) and 
projects different /ogoi at different times, since it does not have an infinite 
life where all things are simultaneously present. Therefore, because it 
is always drawing out (anelittein) its own life, it is clear that it has an 
essence that is always in the process of becoming and, as it were, being 
carried toward infinity, but without being infinite.°? On account of this, it 
always receives a life itself substantial (ousiédés) and is itself also entirely 
in accord with its nature, for that which is such as to complete and perfect 
each thing is entirely natural to it. 

In addition, if it is such as to move itself, as Timaeus will say later 
on (374), it is the cause of its own substantial life; and if the life it has is 
substantial life, then in giving it to itself it has the whole simultaneously. 


Cf. Rep. X, 608e ff. 
* ofov atreipoupevnv, SAN ovK otcav &treipov. Perhaps another Proclean neologism, 
cf. below 164.10 and Damascius, Princ. 1.43.2 
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By this means it is generated and ungenerated at the same time, a fact 
by virtue of which it always bas being and life (being always living and 
always existent); but on the other hand, it is also by virtue of this fact that 
it always receives them (perpetually coming to be Being and life). It thus 
exists from two sources — being both from itself and also from the things 
which are prior to it. And in virtue of itself, it always is. But in virtue 
of the things prior to it, it is always coming to be. Or rather because 
of the things prior to it, it has both [properties] — to be that which it is 
and to become — but in virtue of itself only the former, for it alone has 
the characteristic of always receiving something from the things prior 
to it. Aristotle correctly remarked that nothing is a cause of itself if it 
exists temporally but not eternally, lest one be required to say that the 
cause which is prior to what it causes is also simultaneous with what it 
causes.°3 Therefore time and eternity pertain to the soul simultaneously. 
In as much as it is ungenerated, it is eternal. But as something generated, 
time applies. As a result it is, in a certain sense, eternal in so far as it is 
indestructible, but it is not eternal sizmpliciter, as was said in the Laws.°4 


C. Steps in the creation of the soul 


The second point (above 119.31) was to divide properly the universal 
psychogenesis. Let us take care of this after these matters, taking the 
facts of the case (ta pragmata) as our starting point. 

Now, by nature there is in each thing the being or essence (ousia), 
the power (dynamis), and the activity (energeia). The essence of fire is 
one thing and it is through this that ‘being fire’ belongs to fire. But the 
power of fire is another thing and the activity of fire yet another (for some 
things it dries, others it heats, others it changes in some different way; 
and in the case of other things, they behave in a similar way). Therefore 
it is surely necessary in the case of soul too — the essence is one thing, 
the power another and the activity yet another — and the person who 
attempts to take up and survey all aspects of it will be required to say 


°3 The reference to Aristotle is obscure. Certainly Aristotle seems to accept that some 
causes are simultaneous with their effects (Phys. II.4, 195b16), but perhaps it is not the 
case that those that are prior are also simultaneous. 

Diehl is probably right that X, g04a6-bz is the passage in Laws that Proclus has in mind, 
but it is not entirely clear that it makes exactly the point he wants to draw here: érrei87) 
KaTeidev Nudv 6 Bao1res EupUXous OVOAS Tas TIPaEEIS &TIGOAS Kal TOAATV Nev KpETTV év 


64 


aUuTais oUoav, TOAAT SE Kakiav, dvaodebpov SE dv yevouevov, GAN OUK aidviov, PUY Kal 
oda, Kabdtrep of KaT& vouov Svtes Geol. It seems likely that it is the composite of World 
Soul and World Body that is here said to be éveAebpov SAX ovk aidoviov. Proclus invokes 
the passage to suggest a difference between Soul’s qualified eternity and non-temporal 
Being that is &t1Ads aicovios. 
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something about all of them. So there will be three principal headings 
on the topic of the generation of soul: about its essence, and then about 
its power and finally about its activity.°5 This will provide a complete 
overview of the things before us. 

But we see that the soul’s essence [in turn] also has a sort of triple 
nature. Its (1) substance (byparxis)® is one thing, but the (2) harmony in it 
through which its substantial plurality is connected is another — it being 
neither one sort of Being (as is the case with intellect) nor infinitely 
divisible (as is the case with the body that comes after it). Rather, there 
is more than one substantial part out of which it is composed, but these 
are limited in number in such a way that it is not possible for these parts 
of the soul to be divided into further parts of it, as will be clear as we go 
along. Finally (3) there is the form®? which has been brought about as 
a result of these things which is yet another thing. So it turns out that 
soul’s essence is both single and triune in nature (triphués), for the monad 
and the triad are proper to it since we divide the entire soul into three. 
Therefore its essence is single and triple, for there is substance (Ayparxis), 
harmony and the form. The first only delineates essence (to einai), while 
the second harmonises the substantial plurality, and the third maintains 
the whole composition in its proper character. 

All these things are also in one another. In the first instance, the 
essence of the soul has the harmonised plurality together with itself. For 
it is not without plurality, nor does it have only plurality that is, however, 
unharmonised. The substantial harmony is also substantial (ousiédés), 
since it is connective and formative (eidopoios) of [the psychic] essence. 
(From this fact it is also shown in what sense the soul is a harmony and 
in what sense it is not, and that Plato is consistent with himself when in 
this work he establishes that the soul is a harmony, while in the Phaedo 
(92a-95a) he refutes those who say this. For it is one thing to say that it 
is a harmony both of itself and of some other things and another to say 
that it is merely an attunement of some other thing. The latter puts the 
attunement in a subject, makes it inseparable from that which has been so 
attuned, and situates it in an alien position. But the former view makes 
the soul separate, existing in and of itself and reverting upon itself.) 


°5 Proclus will indeed structure his commentary on this portion of Plato’s text around these 
categories. On the origins of this triad in terms of which to organise one’s psychological 
theory, see Introduction pp. 21-2. 
Festugiére is right that here Ayparxis should bear the sense of ‘substance’, not existence. 
Cf. II. 239.26 and 316.2. 
Festugiére correctly notes that e/dos here must refer to shape (schéma) of the soul. Cf. 
II. 316.3 where Proclus reviews what he has done in these terms. 
Here too Proclus’ reasoning makes clear the intermediate character of the soul. 
In effect, he locates the sense in which Soul is a harmony between the Academic 
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Now to return to the point, the form is inclusive of the harmonic ratios 
and also includes the essence of the soul, for it is especially in respect 
of this that the defining characteristic of the soul is delineated and there 
is one definition according to which it is just what it is. Therefore all 
these things are in one another — the substance (/yparxis), the harmony 
and the form — and the essence (ousia) of soul is both single and triune in 
nature, since it has been established from the three kinds: Being (owsia),° 
Sameness and Difference. Once more, the essence has been especially 
delineated with reference to Being, but the harmony in relation to the 
Sameness, and the form in relation to Difference through which it has 
been separated from everything else. 

Now, since we discover the soul is triple from the start (having essence 
(ousia), power and activity) and that this essence is itself triple (in respect 
of Being (ousia), harmony and form), from these we shall make a pentad 
arranging them like this: Being is first, harmony second, form third, 
power fourth, and activity fifth. The pentad is fitting for the soul as an 
intermediate, connecting the bond of the unit and the number nine,’° just 
as the soul itself connects the intelligible and sensible realms. Arranging 
things in this manner, we shall divide the entire theory of the soul into 
five headings: in the first instance, speaking about the essence of the 
soul; in the second about the ratios and harmonies in it; third about 


categories of kath’ auto and pros ti (cf. Hermodorus ap. Simpl. in Phys. 248.2-5; 
Xenocrates ap. Simpl. in Cat. 63.21-64.12; Diogenes Laertius III.ro8—9 and Sextus 
M. 10.263-6). If soul were merely a harmony among the parts of the body, it would be 
‘of another’ and so among #a pros ti. This would make soul depend upon body rather 
than the other way around — an outcome unacceptable to a Platonist. But Proclus does 
not say that the World Soul in the Timaeus is a harmony kath’ auto. This would be 
to conflate it with the intellectual harmony or autoarmonia (in Tim. II. 295.3). Rather, 
Proclus says that the World Soul is a 16 fxutot Te Kai &AA@V dpuoviav — a harmony 
both of itself and of other things. In view of the former, it is separate and kath’ auto. 
But in view of the second, it is also in a certain sense pros ti — or at least pros ti relative 
to the intelligibles which are only in themselves. 

This passage nicely illustrates the contextual sensitivity of ‘ousia’ in this part of Proclus’ 
Timaeus commentary. On the one hand, the ousia of thing can be its essence — the 
ontological correlate of an account or definition that says what it is. In this usage, it 
is contrasted power and activity. On the other hand, Proclus will use ousia to refer to 
the Being — whether divisible or indivisible — from which the World Soul is composed. 
Here it is contrasted with Sameness and Difference that also make up the psychic 
stuff. Finally, he also uses ousia as he here uses hyparxis, to refer to the mixture of 
the divisible and indivisible kinds of Being, Sameness and Difference from which the 
World Soul is composed and within which the psychic harmonies are established. In 
such cases ‘substance’ conveys the idea of underlying substrate, while retaining the link 
with substance considered as essential character. 

5, of course, forms the arithmetic mean between 1 and 9. 9 is significant because, taken 
in conjunction with the monad, it constitutes the Pythagorean decad. 
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its shape (idea); fourth about the many powers in it; and fifth about its 
activities. 

When, having considered the corporeal [aspect] of the cosmos in 
and of itself, Plato produced the account of the [World’s] body, he first 
provided body with its very underlying nature when he introduced the 
elements [water and air] as intermediates [between earth and fire]. Next 
he provided their harmony — for the proportion and the bond [that arises] 
through proportion was an image of psychic harmony. In the third place 
he provided its shape (idea), exhibiting the cosmos as spherical in form 
(sphairoeidés) and a whole composed out of wholes. Fourth he conferred 
powers upon it, leaving aside the particular [powers] completed through 
the possession of particular organs, and instead giving universal and 
perfect [powers] to the Living Being thatis the universe.7" Fifth come the 
activities, when he bestows the World’s body the motion characteristic 
of wisdom and intellect.”? In the same manner then73 Plato has divided 
the consideration of the soul into five headings [parallel to those in the 
case of the World’s body]. Therefore that the generation of the soul has 
been considered very properly by Plato, and the number and nature of 
the headings into which it has been divided are made clear from these 
facts. 


D. The status of the soul as an intermediate 


Third after this topic, we must inquire into what we earlier proposed 
(119.32) to treat as the third question: how and on account of what is 
the soul said to be an intermediate, for it is necessary to have understood 
this prior to understanding the ratios that pertain to it.74 

Now since there are many beings that proceed from the One-Being75 
which exists in the primary way down to the level of formless and final 


I . . 25%, . 
7™ Proclus here refers to the view that the cosmos lacks the individual senses, but instead 


has the first and highest form of sensation which is not divided into different sense 
modalities. Cf. II. 83.16-85.7. 

The motion of the sphere around its axis is said to be characteristic of intellectual 
thought, cf. Laws X, 898a8 and Proclus in Tim. II. 94.17-19. 

Following Festugiére’s reading of 8 with Q rather than Diehl’s 5é with P. 

Td Tav Trepi AUTHs Adyoov. It seems likely that Proclus is not here following exactly 
the order of topics outlined at 119.29-120.5. The fifth task there is to speak about the 
genera from which the soul and other things have been established. But there is no 
obvious connection between that task and something that one might call an account 
or a Jogos. I suspect Proclus’ thought is that before one can understand the sense in 
which the soul is bound by the middle terms of the ratios established within it, one 
must first understand the sense in which the soul itself is an intermediate or a middle 
term between intelligible and sensible reality. 

Proclus begins here from the One-Being of the second hypothesis of the Parmenides, 
not the One itself. The latter, of course, will not have any distinctive characteristics. 


73 
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matter, we need to consider the distinctive properties (édiéma) of the 
beings that exist in the primary way, the distinctive properties of the 
beings that come last, and what kind [of properties] have been allotted 
to the middle order, and what properties it is necessary to apply to the 
essence of the soul. Now surely these are the distinctive properties of the 
intelligibles: (1) real being, (2) eternity, (3) indivisibility, (4) changeless- 
ness, (5) being entirely complete (to holoteles), (6) perfection (teleion), 
(7) the hyperfulness of being, (8) a life tireless and unconstrained, 
(9) being such as to move all things, (10) similarity, (11) being present to 
all things while transcending all things — all these things are manifested 
among the intelligibles in accordance with the procession of being. 

Now in the case of sensible things, there are certain other distinc- 
tive properties such as these: (r) that which is not really not-being,”° 
(2) that which is temporal with respect to its essence, (3) divisibility, 
(4) mobility, (5) the partial or particular (to merikon), (6) that which is in 
need of something else, (7) that which is always in the process of being 
filled with existence, (8) that which lives through participation, (9) that 
which is moved by something else, (10) dissimilarity, (11) that which is 
divisible into parts thanks to the fact that it occupies a place. 

Between these things which have been arranged in opposition to one 
another as first to last, there exist?” intermediates through which it is 
necessary that the procession from first things to final things should 
pass. For the things that are similar to their causes proceed prior to 
things that are dissimilar to them7® because similarity is related to the 
One and all things strive for the One. The intermediates between these 
extremes therefore are: (1) that which is not really being —- something 
superior to not-being, but inferior to real being, (2) that which is in a way 
eternal with respect to its essence, but whose activities take place in time, 
(3) that which is indivisible with respect to what is most divine in it, but 
divisible with respect to the variable procession of /ogoi, (4) self motion 
itself — being, on the one hand, master of those things which are moved 
by something apart from themselves, but inferior to those things that do 
not change at all, (5) that which manifests particularity in conjunction 
with wholeness — on the one hand it is somehow a whole in respect 


7 CEL 233.2 where we find the following division: the intelligible = that which is really 
being (to ontés on); the psychical = that which is not really being (to owk ontés on); the 
sensible = that which is not really not-being (to ovk ontés ouk on); matter = that which 
is really not-being (to ontés ouk on). 

7 Reading tor for éotiv at 128.11 with Festugiére. 

™ Cf. ET 36. Though the similar things may proceed from the cause prior to those that are 
dissimilar, this does not mean that the similar effects are located at a greater “distance” 
from their causes. Quite the opposite: the similar effects are more proximate to the 
cause or principle from which they proceed. 
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of having all the /ogo/, but it also appears to be partial or particular in 
respect of its diminished character, its divisibility and the fact that there 
are transitions between its activities — (6) that which both perfects itself 
and is a/so perfected by the things that are prior to it since [such a thing] is 
more perfect than those things [sc. sensibles] which are naturally such as 
to be perfected only by something other than themselves; (7) that which 
both fills itself with power and is filled with power by other things; 
(8) that which is both life itself (to autozdn) and is also receptive of life 
from another source — being more divine than those things that live 
only through participation, but inferior to those things that have life ina 
primary manner (prétés); (9) being such as to move other things, but also 
such as to be moved by the first things; (10) that which is simultaneously 
similar and dissimilar; (11) that which is such as to transcend the final 
things and also arranged along with them. 

Since these are the defining properties among the things that are, let 
us consider now where the soul should be placed — whether it is among 
the first beings, or among the things that come last. But if it is among the 
first things, then it will be real being, entirely eternal, changeless and all 
the other things that follow. Moreover, we will not preserve either the 
divisible [character] of psychic /ogoi nor will we preserve psychic time 
nor soul’s self-moving [character] and the fact that it is such as to be in 
transition (to metabatikon) nor any other such property. But surely we 
clearly see these features in the case of all of our souls. But we now seek 
all those things which are common to a// souls and are present in them 
essentially — which these things doubtless are. So consequently if these 
properties belong to all souls because they are common, then souls qua 
souls could not belong among the first things that always are. 

But neither can souls be ranked among the final things. If they were 
among the last, then we will make the soul such as to be moved by 
something else, divisible, composite and the kind of thing which is only 
made perfect by something else. But all these features are the opposites to 
what we see in the case of our own souls, for our souls move themselves, 
perfect themselves and proceed where they wish. Therefore to a much 
greater extent must divine souls themselves possess the cause of their 
own appropriate perfection, lead all things by their own motions, and 
revert upon and know themselves. (Of course, it is impossible for this 
last property to belong to something which is moved by another.)79 

Now then,*° if it is not possible to put soul among the first beings 
nor among the last, we must give it some place in the middle. And this 


” Cf. ET 15 and 20. The latter claims that body is essentially moved by another while soul 
‘ is moved by itself. 15 argues that all that is capable of reversion upon itself is incorporeal. 
° Again reading 54 with Festugiére and M rather than 8 with Diehl and P, Q. 
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has to done ina likely manner (eékotés)*" in order that it may imitate its 
own most primary causes, for the goddess who is the cause of the soul 
also has a middle position among the gods — a rank she also appeared 
to have to the Theologians since she provides the link between the two 
Fathers and projects from her flanks the life of the Soul.*? So as we see 
the first principle of the soul prefigured (prophainein) among the Fontal 
Gods (pégaios theos) and among the gods who are Leaders (hégemonikos) 
in the middle triad, so too in a corresponding manner (ezkotés) the soul 
similarly has proceeded to the middle position between what is intelligi- 
ble simpliciter and the sensibles, and between the beings which only are 
always (ta aei monés onta) and those that are generated simpliciter. 

One must not take the soul to be a middle between these terms in 
the sense that it is something that brings the two extremes together yet 
transcends the terms that it unites.®3 For the soul is not superior to the 
intelligibles, but is rather a limiting term (peras) of them. Neither is it 
the sort of intermediary which is inferior to both of the things that it 
combines, for it is superior to the sensible things which are moved by 
it. Now, even though it is, on the one hand, the limit of the intelligibles 
and, on the other, the first principle [or starting point] (arché) of the 
sensibles, one must in no way say that it is the sort of starting point or 
limit that the point is in the line. For the soul is not im the things that 
are limited [i.e. the intelligibles] in the way that the point is iz both the 
line segments it divides. The soul, however, is a limit of the intelligibles 
in one manner, by being manifested after the intelligible hypostasis. But 
it is the first principle of the sensible things in a different way, in as 
much as it is transcendent and such as to move them. So understood, 
it will preserve a certain sort of analogy for us: as the things which are 
moved by another are to those which are moved by themselves, so the 


** One is tempted to translate this as something like ‘imaginatively’ or ‘imagistically’ in 
order to convey the connection between eikotés and mimétai, as well as the next use of 
eikotos below in at 129.31 and 130.29. Throughout this passage Proclus plays with the 
similarities between what is said in the Oracles about Hecate and what is true of Soul. 
These divine revelations present an image of the correct “physiology” in the Timaeus. 
Moreover, while Soul is the first principle of sensible things, it is also an imitation or 
image of intellect. For both these reasons, Proclus makes much use of terms relating to 
eikon in what follows. 

The goddess in question is Hecate. Cf. Or. Chald. 50 and 52 (Majercik) with Lewy 
(1956), 88, n. 83 and 142, n. 283. For the role of Hecate in Proclus’ synthesis of the 
Oracles and the Timaeus, see Brisson (2003), 118-20. 

Cf. II. 15.14-25 on the various kinds of bond: those that transcend the things that are 
linked by them; those that are immanent in the things linked; and the kind that are 
intermediate. Though soul is a middle term — and so a bond — between intelligibles and 
sensibles, it is not the kind of bond that transcends that which it binds, for this would 
make it superior to the intelligibles. 
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things which are self-moved are to those which are without motion. It 
will also conjoin the conjunction because of its natural middle position — 
on the one hand drawing out the unified causes [in the intelligibles prior 
to it] and on the other hand drawing together the dispersed powers of the 
sensible things [subsequent to it].8+ While it is, on the one hand, included 
within Being that is immovable and always the same, on the other hand it 
includes the genesis that is moved by another and takes place in a variety 
of ways. And while it is intelligible in relation to what is generated, it 
is generated in relation to what is intelligible. Being thus in the middle 
the soul demonstrates both extremes, and by this fact imitates its cause 
[the goddess Hecate] who is ‘visible on both sides’ (amphiphaés) and has 
‘faces on both sides’ (amphiprosopos).85 Soul both holds the guidance of 
the universe, *° and ‘also receiving in her own womb the procession from 
the intelligibles’®” and being filled up with intellectual life, ‘soul sends 
forth the channels of corporeal life and contains within herself the centre 
of the procession of all beings’ (Or. Chald., 189). Hence it is reasonable 
that the soul is both generated and ungenerated. 

This [conclusion] has also been shown earlier (II. 124.12) on the basis 
of the two-fold life found in the soul — that is, the substantial kind of 
life in it and the life that consists in transition. I will now show that 
it also follows from soul’s wholeness and its parts. For how is a being 
ungenerated except by having present to it at the same time the whole 
infinite power of being? And how is body generated except by having the 
whole infinite power of being always flowing into it, though it is unable 
to receive it [all] at the same time?°? Now the soul, in as much as it is 
incorporeal has in its own right the infinite power of being: with respect 
to the whole of it, it does not come to be, but is immortal; however with 


*4 There deviate slightly from our standard translations for various terms (e.g. ‘conjunction’ 
for syndesmos rather than more usual ‘bond’) in order to try to bring out the alliterative 
and semantic play of Proclus’ Greek. ouvé§e1 tov Td&v Svtav aUvSeouov Bik THs OiKElas 
UEOOTNTOS AveAITTOVOR LEV TAS T}yanEevas aiTtias, cuvayouoa Se Tas SiaTrepopTLEvas TOV 
aio®ntdav Suvduers. ‘Conjoining the conjunction’ is a turn of phrase Proclus likes and 
one he returns to at 132.5. 

Chaldean Oracles 189, cf. Lewy (1956), 135 and Majercik’s commentary. The World 
Soul is equated with Hecate because its position ‘facing’ both the intelligibles and the 
sensibles is thought to correspond to the Janus-like character of Hecate. In addition, 
she is depicted as holding torches in both hands. 

Cf. Statesman 272¢. Lewy (1956), 93 n. 11 seems to take koi Tot pév TravTds EXoUTE TOUS 
oiakas as part of a fragment from the Oracles, but Majercik does not include it in her 
text of fr. 189. Lewy adds (p. 97) ‘It seems certain that a... fragment, which describes 
Hecate as ‘holding the helm of the All’, also alludes to her function as Physis.’ 
Omitting eis ovT7v in line 25. 

II. 123.2—-13. Cf. the remarks on ‘the god who will at some time be’ (i.e. the cosmos) in 
relation to the god who always is (i.e. intellect) at II.100.1 ff. 
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respect to the parts it is always coming to be to infinity. For if it were the 
case that the entire infinite power were present to it in respect of its parts, 
then the same infinity will be there in the parts and in the whole, and 
so this infinity will be in what is incomplete as well as what is complete, 
and in what gets encompassed as well as in what does the encompassing. 
But this is impossible. But neither can it be that the whole of the soul 
is able to be coming to be always while the part exists always, lest it turn 
out that the part is greater than the whole. So it is the converse of this 
then — that the [whole of the soul] has unlimited being, while the parts 
have [unlimited] coming into being. Thus soul’s hypostasis is infinite 
in power (apeirodynamis) and comes to be to infinity. Consequently soul 
simultaneously participates in being and also is the first of the things that 
come to be - by contrast body consists in generation both in its parts 
and in the whole of it. 

It is not sufficient, then, to say that the soul is generated in virtue of 
the activity of its parts, but one must see how this character pre-exists 
in the essence of the soul. For every activity naturally depends upon an 
essence that contains in advance the cause of this activity.89 So in its 
essence soul contains in advance the seeds of the temporal kind of life 
that is common to all sorts of soul. For it is necessary for this too to come 
to be, and not just to be. But if this is the case, then since it has its essence 
(to einai) in virtue of the whole, the coming to be will be in the parts. 
And in what manner this is true has now been shown.9° 

Therefore, concerning the intermediate character of the soul let such 
a discussion be enough. And surely it should be assumed that the intelli- 
gible realm is separate from the psychic plurality and this is also separate 
from the sensible nature. It is assumed that the last beings are dependent 
upon the middle level and the middle upon the first and that there will 
be some one thing in them which is the conjunction of these beings — 
the soul. For the One also binds all things but in a transcendent manner 
(for all things are unified with one another in as much as they are akin, 
result from a single cause, and have been brought back up to one object 
of desire). The soul, however, binds things in virtue of being present in 
them — in the same way in which in a proportion, the mean is one of the 
things that is itself bound. So too the soul is posited as an intermediary 
among the beings. It is at the same time a bond and one of the things 
that is bound in so far as it possesses self-motion.%” 


*? CRET18. °° On this passage, see Steel (1978), 72. 

*” Cf. 130.1-4 and note. Considered as that which unifies sensible things, the soul is the 
kind of bond that is immanent in that which it binds (én Tim. II. 15.14-25). This is 
presumably shown by the fact that it is a self mover, and thus motive, in contrast to the 
intelligibles. Hence it is among the generated things that it binds. 
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E. On the genera that make up the soul 


Once these things had been discussed, we saw above that it was necessary 
to take up the fourth heading (119.29): how and from what kinds has the 
soul — this soul which conjoins the conjunctions of beings (130.15) — 
been established? And it is even more necessary in the first place to say 
concerning the genera themselves what they are, whence they have come 
and how, for it is necessary to know the wholes prior to the parts. This, 
then, is the fourth of the subjects discussed earlier and we shall speak 
about it as far as possible. 

That the intelligible cosmos includes the causes of the things that are 
secondary and that all the forms up there exist in an intelligible (aoétés) 
or intellective manner (oerés) — or however one wishes to say it, for they 
actually exist in both ways — has been demonstrated by many arguments 
and will be shown again by Plato in what follows.% But among the 
Forms themselves, some are maximally universal (holikétatos) and 
extended to all cases, while others are maximally particular (smerikétatos) 
and like infimae species (atoma eidé). Still others are between these two 
sorts, being extended over a great many, but not over all cases. Surely 
this is just what the Eleatic Stranger says in the Sophist (253d5-e2). 
Man, for example, results from Man Itself and horse from Horse Itself. 
But the likeness that is present in both men and horses and in many 
other things results from Likeness Itself, and similarly for unlikeness. 
Then there is sameness or difference present in all things as a result of 
the Sameness or Difference up there. So some things result from the 
infimae species, others from the middle [sort of Forms] and still others 
from those Forms that are maximally universal. Now, since in the case 
of the knowledge that we possess, some kinds look only to a single object 
of knowledge (as medicine looks to health), while others extend to 
include several objects of knowledge (as is the case with arithmetic which 
extends to philosophy, to politics, architecture and other things as well - 
and not only that, but also measuring and weighing, for Plato says that 
the productive crafts stand in need of some or all of these and possess 
no accuracy in their absence (Ph/b. 5 5d—e)). Other [kinds of knowledge] 
contribute to all arts, not only to the productive ones, but also such as 
are theoretical, just as Socrates says of [the method of] division in the 
Philebus (16c—d). Therefore, just as in the case of kinds of knowledge, 


» Diehl and Festugiére suppose that Proclus intends to point to 48e5 ff. But it is not 
clear that this is so. Proclus’ discussion of Tim. 48e5-6 (év pév as Trapadelywatos eiSo5 
Utrotebév, vonTtov kai del kate TavTe dv), in Plat. Theol. III. 53.24 seems to separate the 
intelligible paradigm, the Living Being Itself, from the intedlectual forms found in the 
Demiurge. Perhaps Proclus changed his mind from the earlier Tizaeus commentary. 
Or perhaps the ‘up there’ in line 11 includes both the paradigm and the Demiurge. 
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some are maximally universal, [while others are not as general, and 
still others are focused only on one object of knowledge], so too in the 
case of intelligible causes, some are maximally particular (in as much as 
particularity is found among the intelligibles) and lead an appropriate 
plurality of things that are similar in form. Other intelligible causes 
extend over a greater number of cases [but not to all]; for example, the 
Equal, the Similar, the Whole. (For the whole gua whole is not common 
to everything, for surely the part gua part is not a whole.) Still other 
intelligible causes extend to all things and every being participates in 
them considered just in so far as they are beings — not in so far as they 
are living things or ensouled or possess any other defining property, 
but just by virtue of being denominated by the term ‘being’. Now, 
since being is the very first, the causes of being will also possess the 
status of being maximally universal among the genera. These [causes 
of being] are five in number: Being, Sameness, Difference, Motion and 
Rest. For each of the beings is substantialised and unified [in relation] 
to itself.93 Each is also differentiated within itself9* and from other 
things. Each proceeds from itself as well as from the appropriate first 
principle. Each participates in a sort of rest or permanence in so far as 
it preserves the appropriate form. Every being - whether intelligible, 
sensible or of a middle nature — results from these factors, for all things 
are composed of these. Though not everything is a living thing or a 
whole or a part or something ensouled, all things do participate in these 
[five] genera. If some particular thing were not to participate in Being, 
it will not have the other [genera] either, for these have been grounded 
in Being. And if this thing did not possess Sameness, the whole would 
be dissipated. And supposing that Difference were taken away, the thing 
would be solely one without multiplicity (apléthyntos). In the absence of 
Motion, it would be inactive and a dead thing. Lacking Rest, it will be 
unstable (anidrytos) and carried off straight away into non-being. There- 
fore it is necessary that each of these genera be in all things, and that 
Being is the most primary one to be established in them since it is like the 
very hearth® of these things, a monad and analogous in rank to the One. 
After it come Sameness and Difference, which are analogous to Limit 


3 Diehl refers us to Sophist 250a, 254b and to Plotinus V.1.4, 34. However, Plotinus there 
gives Intellect, Being, Sameness and Difference as the primary genera. Motion and Rest 
are encompassed with Intellect, since in order for there to be thought, there must be 
motion or change, as well as rest in order that the same thing may be thought about. 

* Th all beings we can distinguish between the thing and the properties that make it 
that thing. If we could not, then the thing would be ‘simply one without multiplicity’ 
(133.23-4). The only thing to be beyond Difference in this sense will be the One, 
cf. in Parm. 1104.13 ff. 

°° Cf. Philolaus DK 87.2. Proclus returns to this image below at 155.4. 
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and Unlimit respectively. And similarly in the case of Rest and Motion — 
Rest is seen in various ways in relation to the powers of things, while 
Motion is seen in various ways in relation to the activities of things.” 
For every being gua being has participated in some sort of Being (ousia), 
as has been written in the Sopbist and the Parmenides. And every substan- 
tial power (dynamis ousiédés) depends on Sameness or Difference or both. 
Heat, for instance, and every power that separates things come by way of 
the Different, while coldness and all powers that bring things together 
come by way of the Same. And if something is in between these, it falls 
under both. Likewise, every activity is either motion or rest or both. The 
activity of intellect in particular is rest, and so too is every activity that 
preserves the active thing in the same condition or preserves the thing 
upon which it acts. But the activity of bodies in relation to one another 
is motion since it does not permit them to remain in the same condi- 
tion, but rather completely alters that in which the activity takes place. 
The activity which moves the object of the activity in the same way and 
around the same point isa case of ‘stable motion’ (kinésis stasimos).97 Each 
of the things that exist, therefore, participates by virtue of its existence 
in this triad — being, power and activity — on account of the five genera 
it is, and is capable and active. 

In general, since any thing that exists in any way at all results from 
Limit and Unlimit, it has been made substantial (ousioun) and established 
from both of these. [Any existent] also possesses Sameness in relation to 
itself in virtue of the association of these two, but has Difference in 
virtue of the fact that Limit and Unlimit are separate. But since [such 
an existent] is not the first thing (to préton), it both proceeds from a first 
principle and remains in it, so that it turns out that it has both moved 
and remained stationary. Therefore in each existing thing gua existent 
there are these [five greatest kinds from the Sophist], even if they are in 
them a different manner in different things. For intelligible beings have 
all of them in a substantial manner (ousiédés), but those beings which are 
both intelligible and intellectual have them in the manner of (kata) the 
Same, while those that are intellectual [only] have them in the manner of 
the Different.%* Psychic things have them in the manner of Rest, while 


°° The role of peras and apeiron in Proclus’ metaphysics is a vexed one. They sometimes 
appear to be entities posterior to the One but prior to the henads. This, however, would 
raise certain problems about the unity of the henads. See Sheppard (1982). 

Proclus here shows the sense in which intelligibles too participate in Motion. The 
motion around a fixed point is characteristic of thought. Elsewhere (II. 94.23) he 
describes it as ‘motion in which rest predominates’. In general, see Gersh (1973). 
Given the role of the adverb ousiédés in the first clause, I have chosen to treat subsequent 
uses of the preposition kata in kata to tauton and kata to heteron as referring to modes or 
ways of being. An alternerative would be to translate this as ‘in virtue of, thus crediting 
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those that are bodily possess them in the manner of Motion. And vice 
versa too, if life is motion and inertia rest, for souls possess substantial 
lives, but bodies are moved by something other than themselves. 

On the other hand, if Motion and Rest are prior to Sameness and 
Difference, as we show on other grounds (137.10) — regarding the pro- 
cession from the cause of each thing as a motion prior to its activity? 
and regarding its remaining in the cause as a rest prior to the inactiv- 
ity that is counerbalanced with the activity — then, after [the order of] 
intelligibles, it will turn out that those things that [belong to the order 
of things] both intelligible and intellectual will exhibit the five kinds in 
the manner of Rest, while those that are merely intellectual do so in the 
mode of Motion. Souls will have these five kinds in the manner of the 
Same, while bodies are in the manner of the Different. 

Alternatively, if life were said to be Motion and immutable Intellect 
was Rest, then once again the intelligibles would be characterised [by 
the five greatest kinds] in a substantial manner.*®° But since the things 
at the level that is both intelligible and intellectual are living beings, 


the presence of the five genera among (e.g.) intellectual beings to Different and their 
presence among psychic things to Rest. Proclus regularly uses adverbs such as holikés, 
merikos or noerés to express the idea of a way or mode of being. But he also uses kata, 
as in things that exist kat’ aitian or kata methexin. Here I think Proclus’ point is that all 
five genera exist in each of the orders of being that he identifies. In the order that is 
both intelligible and intellectual, they exist in a manner or mode that is characteristic 
of Sameness. That is, they exist in a manner that is more unified. This is contrasted 
with the manner in which they exist among those things that are intelligible alone. 
Here they exist in the manner in which Difference does — involving a greater plurality 
and articulation. On the modes of being, see Baltzly (2008). 

The text here is problematic. 134.29-34 cs & GAAoov Seikvuuev Thy Tredodov[,] AéyovTes 
thy &11O Tis aitias ExckoToU [kivnoiv] TPS Tis EvepyEias KivNolW Kal THv év TH aitia povty 
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Trpd Ths dvTiKelpévns TH evepyeia avevepynoias otdov. I follow Festugiére and Praechter 
(Praechter (1905), 517) in bracketing kivnow and removing the comma after tpdoSov. 
Alternatively one could bracket tiv Tpd08ov and translate ‘regarding the motion from 
the cause of each thing as a motion prior to activity’. In any event, Proclus’ intention 
is clear enough. He wants to find a justification for reordering the original assignment 
of genera to levels so that we have Being, Rest, Motion, Same and Different rather 
than Being, Same, Different, Rest and Motion. It is unclear to me why this order of 
precedence among the megista gené has the implications that Proclus here claims for 
his ordered triad: intelligible, intelligible and intellectual, merely intellectual. 

ei Sé THY Cer Kivnow A€yolnev, Thy SE VoONoIW Thy duEeTaBANTOV OTdOLY, TH LEV VONTE 
TdAv XopaKTnpiZetar KaT& TO OvoI1dSes: Festugiére translates ‘Si enfin nous appelons 
la vie Mouvement, lintellection immuable Repos, les Intelligibles sont, cette fois, 
caractérisés par ce qui est de l’ordre de I’Essence...’ The question throughout is in 
what manner the five genera are exhibited in all things (cf. 134.2 1-3 év ExcoTa@ &pa Tév 
dvtov Ff dv Tatit&é got, ef Kai GAA~s év SAAoIs). Proclus denotes manner here either 
with an adverb or equivalently with the preposition kata where there can be no question 
of a corresponding adverb; cf. 134.23-5 T& uev yap vonTa ova1wbBdds exer TaVTA, TK 
SE VoNTE Kal VoEPa KATE TO TAUTOV, TK SE VOEPE KATE TO ETEpov, KTA. He is not simply 
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they will have these kinds in the manner of Motion. Then the intellec- 
tual beings substantialised by Intellect will have them in the manner of 
Rest, (for Rest is also present to the things within the cosmos in virtue 
of Intellect).'°' But now psychic things [will manifest the genera] in the 
manner of Sameness because it holds fast the bonding together of divis- 
ible and indivisible things. But corporeal things have the genera in the 
manner of the Different for among things of this nature, Strife is present 
to what is divided. These things which follow one another — Being, Life, 
Intellect, Soul and Body — were five because the universal genera prior 
to the forms were also five. 

Such then are the general points that need to be made about gen- 
era, though one may just add this: the same things are called ‘genera’ 
and ‘elements’. The primary things are called genera of the secondary 
ones (for they remain undiminished and transcendent from the partic- 
ulars when they establish them). But each of the things from which the 
whole is composed is called an element individually, for the genera in the 
Demiurge are essential parts of Demiurgic being and are the elements of 
it, but on the other hand, they are the genera of all of those genera that 
are in intellects that result from the Demiurge, as well of those genera 
in souls and in bodies. 


F. The combination of the genera in soul 


Let us then move on, if you please, to the fifth topic and consider 
how these genera are in the souls and why Plato has adopted them. 
Now, since it has been shown that the soul is an intermediary between 
Being and non-Being, and since it knows all existing things, both the 
intelligibles and the sensibles (whether in accordance with the same or 
in accordance with different /ogoi as some have said), it was necessary that 
its essence should have proceeded from the genera of being. For if it had 
not proceeded from these genera but from some other ones instead, it 
would not be able to know all things nor attend to all things. Thus, just 
as the soul knows man according to the /ogos of man in the soul itself and 
knows daemon according to the form of daemon, so too it knows Being 
Itself in accordance with participation in the being that is in it, and knows 
Sameness through participation in the sameness in it’? and Difference 


saying that the intelligibles are Being. Rather, he is saying that they exhibit all five of 
the genera in the mode of Being or substantially. 

I bracket év at line 6 (t& 8é voep& [év] ve ovoIOpEVa KATE THY OTéOIV (Kal yap ToOis 
éyKoouiors TO EoTavai Tapa vow). The argument depends on Intellect having similar 
agency in relation to T& vogpaas it does in the case of encosmic things. trapé& vot should 
thus find a parallel dative of agency in line 6 and év must go. 


102 . \ L d \ L 5 : 
In the lacuna in 135.33 I read kai tautét Ta Kata Thy TouTéTHTa with Diehl. 
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through the difference [in it]. As a result, it would have all the genera, 
but it would possess them in a manner that is appropriate to itself. For 
it seems to me that on account of these things he has established the 
soul from the primary genera and from numbers and from harmonic 
ratios'®3 — the origins of divine motions and shapes having been stowed 
away in it in order that, having received the /ogoi of all mathematics 
and dialectic, it would thus know all the things from which the universe 
has been established: the substances, numbers, harmonies, figures and 
motions. It also seems that, in so far as it is akin to the intelligibles, he 
has established the soul from the genera of Being that were in it in a 
primary way. But it was in so far as it is akin to sensible things, that it 
was given shape (for these [sensible things] are that which is really such 
as to have a shape). But it was in so far as soul is a mean to bind the 
two [i.e. sensibles and intelligibles], that it was established by harmonic 
ratios. Now, of course, the Form of Harmony and the Form of Shape are 
among the intelligible Forms, but Harmony itself is not a thing that is 
harmonised, nor is Shape Itself something that possesses a shape (for it is 
not the same for something to be [some property] in a primary manner 
(prétés) and for a thing to be [that property] through participation (kata 
methexin)).'°* We find harmony and the genera among the sensibles, 
but in a divisible manner (meristés), while in souls all things exist simul- 
taneously both through participation and also in an incorporeal manner 
(asomatos). From this fact it is evident that the soul is simultaneously both 
simple and composite for the defining feature of participation is that it 
pertains to composites, while the incorporeal is distinctive of what is 
simple. Moreover, it is necessary that what participates in these things 
in a primary manner should be this sort of thing. 

Therefore, Plato established the essence of the soul from these kinds, 
initially of course producing its very substrate (hypokeimenon) from the 
intermediate [forms of the five primary] genera.‘ For it is just as we 


*°3 ‘The argument of the next few lines is not easy to follow. On the one hand, the soul 
is established from (ek) all three things: the primary genera, numbers and harmonic 
ratios. However, Proclus goes on to explain that it is in as much as (bés, lines 8, 10, 11) 
it is X that it is established from A; and in as much at it is Y that it is established from 
B, etc. 

This claim amply illustrates the importance of modes of being for Proclus. Certainly 
there is a sense in which a Form like Shape is shape. The self-predicative statement is 
true, but Shape Itself is shape prétds — that is to say, it is shape existing in the manner of 
a cause by which other things have shape. Hence being prétés is convertible with being 
kat’ aitian. But it is quite another for some sensible thing to have shape kata methexin. 
amd Tov péoov... yevdov, 136.23. Cf. 137.2-4 érrel OV 4 WuXIKt OVoIa Léon SéSeikTOI 
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Tdv dvtov, &k Tv péoov EikdTIS éoT yevdv TOU dvtos, ovTIas, TAUTOU, Batépou: Fes- 
tugiére is right to point out that this should not be translated simply as the middle 
genera. First, all five of the genera figure in the composition of the soul’s essence — not 
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said in the case of the elements: all things in the heavens, as well as those 
in the sublunary realm and even those beneath the earth are composed 
from the four elements. But the elements in question are not of the 
same [gradation], for the heaven is composed of the highest gradation of 
the elements, while the realm of generation is made out of a secondary 
sort, and the things below the earth are composed out of the lowest 
[gradation]. Likewise in the case at hand, then, all things are made out 
of these genera [i.e. Being, Sameness, Difference, Motion and Rest], but 
the intelligibles are composed of the first, indivisible, changeless and 
perfectly complete [gradation of them]. The things that are self-moving 
[i.e. souls], on the other hand, are composed from [a gradation of these 
genera] that is divisible and indivisible, while corporeal things are com- 
posed out the divisible [gradations of these genera]. For as the genera 
are, so too are the beings [composed from them]. Things that are [solely] 
indivisible come before those that are simultaneously divisible and indi- 
visible, and these in turn come before those that are [solely] divisible — 
for that which is indivisible is closer to the One in virtue of the fact that 
what is unified is indivisible. Therefore, since the psychic Being has been 
shown to be an intermediate among the [kinds of] Being, then it is plau- 
sible that it will itself be composed out of the intermediate [gradations 
of the] genera of Being — that is, Being, Sameness and Difference. In the 
Phaedrus [246a], when he composed the powers of the soul from these 
[genera], he called them ‘the horses’ and ‘the charioteer’ for the essence 
of the soul is defined by these three,'°> and we may also see Rest and 
Motion in the activities of the soul. But Rest and Motion also exists in its 
essence, since the soul constitutes itself and is eternal and both remains 
within itself and proceeds — cases where each of the former predominate 
over Sameness and Difference, for the soul remains in its causes in virtue 
of Rest and proceeds when moved.'®7 By virtue of its unified procession 
into plurality, it has been divided. Nonetheless, Rest and Motion will be 
seen even more clearly in the activities of soul than in its essence. 

One might also say that when Timaeus establishes the Being, Motion 
and Rest of the soul, he also assumes in another manner that these are 


merely those in the middle. Moreover, which of the five would count as middle is 
unclear, since Proclus considers various ways in which Being, Sameness, Difference, 
Motion and Rest might be ordered. Rather, Proclus’ point is that the Demiurge uses 
the middling forms of all these genera — those forms that are intermediate between the 
divisible kind that pertain to bodies and the indivisible kind that pertain to intelligibles. 
Cf. Hermias, in Phdr. 123.4—16 for an account of the parallels between the composition 
of the soul from Being, Sameness and Difference in the Timaeus and the account of 
soul in the Phaedrus. 

Cf. above 134.28-135.2 where Proclus similarly gives priority to Motion and Rest over 
Sameness and Difference in the mechanics of procession. 
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prior to Sameness and Difference. For if the soul is an intermediate, not 
only between what is indivisible and what is divisible, but also between 
what is unchanging and what is coming to be, then by virtue of the fact 
that it is unchanging, it a/ready participates in Rest in respect of its own 
substantiality. And, on the other hand, through coming to be, it partic- 
ipates in Motion.'®° Unless, perhaps, because these things — Sameness 
and Difference — are appropriate to the Demiurge, Timaeus has given 
precedent generation to them." 

So, what then is characteristic of each of the intermediate genera? 
Or is it as follows: whenever Being is the result of Limit and Unlimit, 
then when the Limit predominates over the other, it makes the indivisi- 
ble Being. But when the Unlimited predominates, it makes the divisible 
Being. And when there is an equal composition of Limit and Unlimit, the 
result is the intermediate [kind of Being]. Correspondingly, whenever 
Sameness predominates over Difference, it makes the indivisible Same- 
ness and Difference, but when Difference predominates over Sameness, 
then we get the divisible [kind of Sameness and Difference]. And when 
the composition is equivalent, then we get the intermediate kind. And 
whenever Rest predominates over Motion, then there is the indivisible 
kind [of Motion and Rest], but when Motion rules over Rest, then we 
have the divisible kind. When there is equal composition, then there is 
the intermediate sort. Now since Sameness and Difference also result 
from both of these [sc. the Limited and the Unlimited], it is also nec- 
essary that in these cases either Limit predominates, or the Unlimited 
does, or they are there in equal measure. In this way, either the indivisible 
Sameness and Difference are produced or the divisble kinds or the inter- 
mediate sort. So too in the case of Rest and Motion — each one being the 
result of both — it is necessary for there to be either the indivisible kind or 
the divisible kind or the intermediate sort, for every substance (Ayparxis), 


' Proclus here again wrestles with the question of priority among the five greatest kinds. 
The argument for giving Motion and Rest precedence is built around soul’s middle 
nature. If it really is a middle term between what is always the same and what is always 
coming to be, then it must have something of the nature of both. That is to say, it must 
be what each of the things that it links is in some mode — a mode deficient to the mode 
in which the superior term is F and in a superior mode to the mode in which the lesser 
term is G. So in virtue of being aei kata ta auta in some mode, it will participate in Rest. 
And in virtue of having something of ta aei gignomena, it will participate in Motion. 
137.21-3, ei Ut) Apa kai S171 TH Squloupya Tavita oikeia, TO TAUTO kal ETEpOV, TrPO- 
NYouLEVTV TOUTwV TapAdeSaxe yéveoiv. Festugiére proposes to amend the text to Trpo- 
nyouuéveov because he thinks that there is no question of a generation of Sameness 
and Difference in the Timaeus. I think this is unnecessary. As Proclus repeatedly says 
in relation to the Soul, it had no real generation in time. But when we speak of one 
thing as prior to another in non-temporal order of precedence from higher causes, it 
is very natural to speak in terms of priority in generation as a way of expressing this. 
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power and activity result from both and are ‘finito-form’ (peratoeidés) or 
‘infinito-form’ (apeiroeidés)''° or such as to have no more of the one than 
the other. Because of this, the whole intellectual realm is said to be Limit 
and thus to be the Same in such a way as to make us ask ourselves if there 
is Difference in it. And it will also be at Rest so that one is puzzled about 
whether [to say that] there is intellectual motion in it. But the corporeal 
is [said to be] akin (philos) to the Unlimited, to Difference and to Motion. 
And souls [are said to] exhibit at the same time both plurality and unity, 
and to be both stationary and moved. For the Being (ousia) up there (eke?) 
is single in the case of each intellect, but the Being in the soul is both 
single and not single for each one. For, there are many Beings (owsiai) in 
the case of every soul — as many as the parts into which the soul may be 
divided." Thus, just as bodies can be divided to infinity since they are 
divisible, when souls are divided it is into that which has been /imited. 
So the case is like the division of number into units; and from this fact 
some have thought it worthwhile to call the soul a number."”? [Soul is 
like a number] in as much as it is divisible, yes, but divisible into things 
that are indivisible [like units] and not into things which can always be 
further divided [like the parts of bodies]. Because of this, the indivisible 
[character] of the soul is two-fold: first, in virtue of its being a whole of 
sorts and, second, in virtue of the last of its parts. Now, each number 
too is — in respect of its appropriate form — one and indivisible, but in 
respect of its “matter” (as it were) it is divisible. And this is not even the 
case throughout, but in the case of the final unit found in this matter — 
the one in which the division terminates — it is indivisible. 

If you like, it is possible to look at this in another way too. Since 
there are three of these intermediate genera, when Being predominates 
over Sameness and Difference, then the corresponding mixture of the 
intermediate forms of the genera brings about divine soul, and the greater 
or lesser amount in the mixing bowl'™3 determines the level of divine 
soul. But when Sameness and Being simultaneously predominate over 
the remaining [ingredient], then we get angelic soul. And when only the 


For both the doctrine and the techincal terminology, see ET 159. Plato once uses 
the term peratoeidous (Phib. 25d6), but it seems to be Proclus who introduces it as a 
regular term of art in Neoplatonic metaphysics. There are fairly frequent subsequent 
occurrences in Damascius and Simplicius. 

Cf. 143.1-3. Since the soul is composed from Being, Sameness and Difference and, in 
addition, is divided into the ‘psychic portions’ (Tim. 35b3-cz), there are a plurality of 
instances of Being, Sameness and Difference in it — as many as there are portions. 

Cf. Proclus’ remarks on the meaning of Xenocrates’ definition of soul at 165.8-12 
below. 

The kratér is the mixing bowl in which the Demiurge combines the Being, Sameness 
and Difference that comprise the World Soul. Cf. Tim. 41dq. 
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Same predominates [over Being and Difference], then the daemonic soul 
comes to be. When Sameness and Difference predominate over Being, 
then we get the heroic soul. But when Difference alone predominates, 
we have the human soul, for it is impossible for the extreme ends of 
the spectrum to dominate over the one in the middle because unless 
the extremes are connected through the middle ones, they would be 
separate from one another." So in accord with each of these mixtures, 
the greater and lesser in the mixture make the level of souls. But these 
matters have been examined in detail at greater length elsewhere." 


G. What are the divisible and indivisible gradations of the genera? 


After these matters, it remains therefore to go through what the divisible 
form of Being is and what the indivisible form of Being is. Now, among 
the more ancient interpreters, some have gone one way, some another 
way. Concerning these things, then, it is requisite first to speak in a 
general way in order to provide an outline, but then in a way that is 
closer to the subject matter, for it is possible to speak in both manners. 

Therefore, we say that ‘indivisible Being’ means all intelligible Being 
and intellectual Being, both universal (o/ékos) and particular (merikos), 
as well as immaterial and separate, and whether prior to eternity or in 
eternity. But ‘divisible’ includes all Being which proceeds into the realm 
of bodies,'"® whether this means the living things within the cosmos, 
or natures which make their way through these into extended regions, 
or physical irradiations (physikoi Jogoi) that are divided in the realm of 
qualityless corporeality.''” For all these things are divided in the realm 


"4 So the permutation that is ruled out is the one in which Difference and Being together 
predominate over Sameness. Sameness is thus the middle term that connects these 
three of the greatest kinds. 

It is unclear what works — or even which authors — Proclus is referring to here. There 
is a long tradition in Platonism of ordering various kinds of souls and gods by appeal 
to what they are constituted from, starting from the Epinomis. But Proclus’ account of 
gods, angels, daemons, heroes and human souls in terms of the admixture of Being, 
Sameness and Difference is — to my knowledge at least — unprecedented. 

Trepi TA O@PaTa Trpoiooay picks up Plato’s phrase for discussing the divisible kind of 
being at Tim. 3542, Tepi Ta cdmpata yryvouEévns Uepiottis. Whatever Plato’s reasons for 
choosing trepi rather than év, the phrase comes to be formulaic for the Neoplatonists 
(cf. Plotinus IV.2 passin). Perhaps this formulaic use explains why Proclus is seemingly 
indifferent to whether the accusative or the dative follows trepi (cf. Festugiére p. 180, 
n. 3). Rather than the literal ‘around bodies’ I’ll use the looser ‘in the realm of bodies’ 
or ‘in the corporeal realm’ or appropriate variations on these. 

Trepl Thy Gtroiov cwpatétnta, cf. in Parm 840.7. Sextus connects the term with both 
Pythagoreanism and with the Stoics (M. 9.371). Festugiére likewise supposes a con- 
nection with Stoicism and provides the following passages for comparison: II. 15.21; 
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of bodies. Some have been placed in such bodies and are in a subject, 
while others possess a substantial form of life that is still inseparable from 
bodies, as in the case of nature. Some which are divided nonetheless 
bring themselves together into something indivisible, as is the case in 
perception.'!® And if you are willing to speak in these terms, say that the 
indivisible being is triple: that which is indivisible with respect to being; 
that which is indivisible with respect to life; and that which is indivisible 
with respect to thinking. And the sort of being thatis divisible in the realm 
of bodies is triple too. Opposed to the kind of being [that is indivisible] 
with reference to thought is the kind that is [divisible] with reference 
to perception. Opposed to that [which is indivisible] with reference to 
life is that [which is divisible] with reference to nature. And opposed to 
that [which is indivisible] with respect to being is that [which is divisible] 
with reference to the divisible forms in the realm of bodies’ extension. 
While the latter three are images of the former, they have an order [of 
precedence] in relation to one another that is contrary to the [order 
of precedence among] the earlier ones.''? The intermediates between 
them — being, life and the thought in souls — preserve the order of the 
things that are prior to them in virtue of their similarity [to these prior 
things]. But [in the case of the latter triple] by having divisibility they 
are kindred to those things that come after them. We must therefore 
divide all things by three, and having thus divided, we must arrange the 
psychic Being in the middle between the indivisible and the divisible, as 
an image of what is superior, but a paradigm for that which is inferior. 
[We should regard it] as simultaneously remaining and proceeding; as 
something that transcends the corporeal composite and as something 
of the same rank, for in all these aspects its appropriate intermediate 
[nature] is in evidence. And thus in a general way one must say that all 
Being between the One and the soul may be defined as indivisible, but 
all between the soul and bodies as divisible."”° 


193.27; III. 186.6. The Neoplatonists themselves seem to have a use for the notion of 
ig COtporeality. See Plotinus II.7.3. 
* The presence of éxut& suggests that we should read ouvoryouevar at line 24 rather than 
ouveyovta. Cf. in Tim. III. 121.24 for a similar use of the middle. 

"? Proclus’ point is best brought out graphically. 


Indivisible Being Psychic Being _ Divisible Being 


kata to einai kata to einai kata to eidé merizomena 
kata to zén kata to zén kata physin 
kata to noein kata to noein kata to aisthenesthai 


In the first two columns, the order of precedence is the same — top to bottom. In the 
third, it is reversed. 

°° Note that this leaves soul in both ranges of entities, again vindicating its claim to be 
both divisible and indivisible. 
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If, however, it is necessary to define the divisible and the indivisible 
in a way that is closer to the subject matter (139.13), one must speak 
as follows. The Demiurge established this universe as a ‘living thing 
endowed with soul and intellect’ (30b8) believing that what is ensouled is 
finer than what is inanimate and that what has intellect is better than what 
is mindless. Therefore there is in it a corporeal life through which it is a 
living thing - ‘being bound by animate bonds’ (38e5) it became a living 
thing. But in spite of this, the soul itself has not been mixed up together 
with the body, for Socrates in the Phaedrus rejects this view too.'*’ There 
is also a divine soul through which the universe is ensouled, and the 
universe possesses a life that is connate, but also separate. And surely 
there is also an intellect in it immaterial and divine, for it is necessary 
to call this intellect something substantial rather than regarding it as a 
disposition (exis) of the soul. For the Demiurge did not establish that 
intellect, but rather the soul did so by its own movement around the 
intelligible, as Plato says later on in the dialogue (37c1).'°? So it turns 
out that the universe has a three-fold life: the corporeal, the psychic 
and the intellectual. The intellectual life is indivisible in as much as it 
is eternal; in so far as it simultaneously encompasses all the intelligible 
realm; in being changeless; and in so far as it is unified in virtue of its 
highest superiority over secondary things. The corporeal life, however, is 
divisible in as much as it proceeds into the realm of extended things, and 
has been mixed together with the body, and enters into subjects. But the 
psychic life of the universe is intermediate between these. It is superior 
to the corporeal life by being separable, by covering the extension of 
the body externally (3 4b4) - as was said earlier and will be said again 
in what follows (36e3) — and [it is also superior to the corporeal life] 
because it stretches out toward intellect. However, it is correspondingly 
inferior to the life of intellect in as much as it involves temporal thinking, 
in as much as it articulates into plurality the indivisible character of the 
intellectual life, and in as much as it has contact of a sort with the body. 
In constructing the cosmic soul from these middle things, Plato makes it 
clear that soul is a middle between whichever things are immediately on 
either side of it, but that it is not an intermediary between a// intellectual 
and corporeal being whatsoever. For it is surely not the case that the 
soul is an intermediary between particular intellects and the divisible 


“™ As Festugiére notes, the exact reference to the Phaedrus is not clear. However this 
conclusion might be thought to be the result of the line of argument at 245c-246e. 
In his discussion of 37¢ at 312.30-314.11, Proclus distinguishes various ways in which 
the term ‘intellect’ is used. These include the idea of a disposition of the soul that we 
call intellect, as well as intellect considered as an independent thing in its own right. 
In contrast to what is said here, Proclus takes the latter text to be discussing intellect 
in the dispositional sense. He opposes his view to that of Iamblichus. 
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forms in the particular things that belong to the parts of the universe. 
The following is the defining feature of the World Soul — not that it 
is composed out of numbers, nor that it is the result of such and such 
ratios, nor that it is composed of circles of such and such a sort (for all 
these things and others are common characteristics of all souls, whether 
divine, daemonic or human) — rather [the defining feature of the World 
Soul] is that its essence (ousia) is an intermediary between the following 
extremes: the one cosmic Intellect and the entirety of the divisible Being 
that has come to be in the realm of bodies. Nor is it the case that soul 
is an intermediary between these just in so far as Intellect is such as to 
cognise (gnéstikos) or such as to be alive (zétékos), nor is it just in so far 
as Nature is the life of bodies (for the account at this point is not about 
knowledge or living things). Instead soul is the intermediary between 
these particular sorts of Being: that which is indivisible and that which is 
divisible in the realm of bodies. It is because of this fact that, with respect 
to the soul’s existence (byparxis) we have been concerned to take account 
of both Being and Becoming as well as the divisible and indivisible, 
bidding farewell to changes and activities, and not seeking to know the 
activities of soul, but rather concentrating on its essence as something 
which is <simultaneously generated>"?3 and ungenerated. 

It is also obvious that the substantial Limit of the World Soul is more 
unified than the limits that are in all the other souls. And the Unlimited 
[within the World Soul] is more all encompassing than that of all the 
others. For not all limits are equal, but some are more universal and 
others are more partial. And neither is every unlimited [thing] equal 
to every other unlimited, because not every power is equal to every 
power.’*4 As a result, not every essence is equal to every other essence, 
but one essence is universal (Aolikos) while another is particular (merikos). 
The substantiality (to ousiddés) of the World Soul is more universal than 
all psychic essence, and the limit in it is more universal than all other 
psychic limits, and the unlimited is [similarly more universal than] all 
the unlimiteds in other souls. For the extreme terms [in the case of the 
World Soul] are the simple, indivisible Being and the simple divisible 
Being in the realm of bodies — not the being of some particular bodies, 
but rather the divisible Being that pertains to a// body. For surely the 
soul of the Sun is an intermediary between some particular indivisible 


"3 Reading otolav <éyévntov &ya> Kol yryvouévny with Diehl at line 23. 

“4 ‘This is almost certainly mot an anticipation of the idea that some infinite sets have 
greater cardinality than others. Rather, think of the infinite or unlimited powers that 
the World Soul receives (albeit not all at once) from that which is prior to it (13 1.1-16). 
As some of these powers are superior to others, so too the associated “unlimiteds” are 
ranked in relation to one another. 
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being and some particular divisible being — not between indivisible 
Being considered indefinitely — nor is it [an intermediary between some 
particular indivisible being and] divisible Being in the realm of bodies in 
general. Assuming this first as the defining feature of the Cosmic Soul, 
the dialogue then takes the remaining features as things that follow 
given a soul of this sort, i.e. number, harmony and form. Therefore, 
one need not now say that all intellectual Being is indivisible, but only 
the Being of the cosmic intellect. And in the case of the soul of the Sun, 
only the solar intellect need be said to be indivisible, and similarly in the 
case of the Moon and all other souls. For each of the middle terms has 
its own distinctive extreme terms to either side of it and it is the middle 
between these — not between all extreme terms everywhere. So too those 
daemons who are superior to individual souls will have a middle [nature] 
between their appropriate intellects and the bodies that are connate with 
them. So if he were to describe one of these other souls, he would not 
say that its being is a middle between indivisible Being and the divisible 
Being in the realm of bodies, but rather he would describe such a soul 
as a middle between one indivisible thing and another divisible thing 
within the class of particular beings. For the definite article, ‘the’ 
indicates the transcendent and the universal, as Plato says when he 
distinguishes them elsewhere, showing that when we say ‘the beautiful’ 
this is one thing, but ‘beautiful’ is something else. The former indicates 
that which is transcendent, but the latter some one [instance] among the 
things that are on the same level with other beautiful things. And if you 
want to adopt the terminology of the noble Theodore’’> on these mat- 
ters, then the intellect stands in no relation (aschetos), while the life that 
pertains to bodies does stand in a relation, and the soul is intermediate 
between these, being a certain sort of quasi-relation (bémischetos tis).1?° 


*5 Theodore of Asine (mid-fourth century). For his life, writings and a summary of his 
views, as well as testimonia, see Deuse (1973). Proclus in Tim. II. 142.27-9 = Test. 20 
(Deuse). Proclus is the source for the bulk of our information on Theodore’s views. In 
his review, O’ Meara (1974) raises the question of whether Deuse is right to suppose that 
Proclus was acquainted with the works of Theodore directly. It is distinctly possible 
that Proclus’ acquaintance with Theodore is mediated by Iamblichus’ own Timaeus 
commentary. 

The idea of a life that exists in relation to a body is a pervasive one in Theodore 
(cf. Test. 27-9). Deuse assembles the evidence that it was drawn from Porphyry and 
Iamblichus. The point of the vocabulary is best illustrated by Nemesius, Nat. Hom. 
3.Q5-101 érav ovv év ompaTi A€yNTat Eival, OUX as Ev TOTTI TH CaPaTI A€yeTa Eivan, 


126 


GAN ws év OXEOEL, KAI TH TrAPEIVaI, Gos A€yeTaI 6 OEds ev TUIv. Kal yap TH oXéoEl Kal 
Ti] TPds TI HOTTA Kai SiaBéce: SeSeo8au Pauev UTS TOU CMUATOS THY WUXI, ws A€yousv 
UTIO Ti}s Ep~OUEevTs SeSEoGa TOV EPAOT HV, OU OWUATIKAS OUSE TOTIIKAS GAAG KATE OXECIV. 
As applied to Theodore, this will mean that the particular bodies have a life that is 
connate with them due to the fact that the souls associated with those bodies have their 
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And according to the great Iamblichus,’?7 the intellect is transcendent, 
but the life of bodies belongs to the same rank as extended things, 
and the soul is simultaneously transcendent and also ranked along 
with bodies. All intellect is surely indivisible (seeing that it has a single 
Being, a single Sameness and single Difference from which the whole 
is composed), while all soul is divisible because the mixture of each one 
from the elements in it has been divided into many parts, each of which 
is the result of all of the genera,'?® so there turn out to be many Beings 
in each, many Samenesses and many Differences, these being divided 
together with the parts in it. Plato will make clear how many parts 
there are using the middles [of the intervals] and cutting the sections 
into tones and semi-tones, as will be made clear as he proceeds (36a ff.). 

In addition, the earlier point about intellect is obvious. We say that 
intellect gua intellect is indivisible, conceiving the plurality of Forms to 
be different from it even if we say the Forms are in it. And we also say 
that soul in so far as it is soul is divisible, not taking into consideration 
the Forms in it, but considering only the pyschic or intellectual essence 
individually «* + *.'?9 Surely that is because the intellect which is partic- 
ipated by soul is called by Plato ‘indivisible Being’, while the corporeal 
life that proceeds from soul to the realm of bodies and which has the role 
(Jogos) of the light rays (augé) in relation to it is called ‘divisible Being’. 
For the intellect is analogous to the Sun, while the soul is analogous to 
the light from the Sun, and the divisible life is, in turn, analogous to 
the rays that come from the light. And in all likelihood we may consider 
this to be a more accurate way of putting the matter than what was said 
previously, "3° because it is necessary that the Demiurge be ruler over 
all of indivisible Being and all of divisible Being in order that the words 


attentions largely absorbed by those bodies. Thus, these bodies are conserved by the 
soul’s relation. (Cf. Theodore, Test. 28 owe yotv 16 cdpa Kal ég’ Hudv 4 Tis wuxiis 
Trpos avTO oxéo1s. The World Soul preserves the body of the universe, but does so 
without being so closely allied to it as to prevent it from reverting upon its cause — a 
point that Theodore expresses by saying that it stands in a “quasi-relation” to it. 

in Tim. Il. 142.27—-9 and 143.21-3 = Iamblichus, im Tim. fr. 52 (Dillon). Dillon notes 
that though Theodore is quoted first, he is in fact simply formulating in more technical 
language the distinctions of his predecessor Iamblichus. 

Reading yevév in line 1 with Q rather than évév with Diehl. 

Kroll marks a lacuna at line 10 Ko®’ abt Exatépav * + * TH AAAS, H otTl... 

Itis unclear exactly which previous discussion Proclus has in mind. Festugiére suggests 
thatit might be 141.4 where itis said that the World Soul is not an intermediate between 
all intellectual and corporeal beings, but only between Intellect as a whole and the world 
as a whole. The present image makes clear that the divisible life is dependent upon the 
intermediate as the rays are dependent upon the sunlight. It is compatible with B simply 
having the status of an intermediate between A and C that C should be independent 
of B. But this is not so in the case at hand. 
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‘taking [the three mixtures]’ (35a6) and ‘he blended from both’ (35a3) 
and all other such things as Plato subsequently relates should have a 
place. 

Now Iamblichus, and with him Theodore,'3! relate these words to 
the hypercosmic soul, but we hold that through these things Timaeus 
generates the World Soul, as the passage also make clear. Nonetheless, 
we think it worthwhile for these lovers of spectacles’3* to investigate 
the divisible and the indivisible in the case of the hypercosmic soul too, 
for all soul is an intermediary between the divisible and the indivisible. 
Now, the indivisible is obvious in the former case too, for a hypercos- 
mic intellect presides over all soul. But what is the divisible [that will 
be the other re/atum in the case of the hypercosmic soul]? Since it is 
hypercosmic soul that we are talking about, it will not be the case that 
some particular sensible bodies depend upon it and it will in fact be the 
reverse of the case with human souls. For bodies depend upon each of 
these [human souls] and it is in virtue of this fact that these souls are 
encosmic. But an individual intellect is not set over each [human soul] 
and because of this they do not always cognise (noein). There are bodies 
dependent upon all the souls intermediate between the human and the 
hypercosmic. For this reason these are also encosmic — and while they 
are more numerous than hypercosmic souls by virtue of being connected 
with body, these intermediate souls also have a particular intellect upon 
which they depend and for this reason they are always in the intelligible 
realm (for what is unchanging is productive of an everlasting activity)."33 
Therefore since these have extreme terms that are arranged in a contrary 
fashion (that is, the hypercosmic and human souls) the one having a lack 
in relation to the divisible, the other in relation to the indivisible, as it 
would seem — this being so, we ask whether in the case of hypercosmic 
souls, the divisible [factor] consists not in its being divided in the realm 
of bodies, but rather in the fact that it is divided out among these very 
encosmic souls. For hypercosmic souls transcend these encosmic souls 
proximately, just as encosmic souls proximately transcend the divisible 


131 


in Tim. Il. 215.29-218.8 = Theodore, Test. 21 (Deuse). 
"3? The term is familiar to Platonists, of course, from Republic V, 479a. It is presently 
unclear whether Proclus means it sarcastically — Iamblichus and Theodore are unsys- 
tematic lovers of gratuitous and unnecessary complexity — or whether he means that 
they are philosophers, lovers of the spectacle of truth, as Plato says. The reproach at 
144.24-6, however, seems to resolve the question. It would seem that here Iamblichus 
and Theodore are guilty of drawing their conclusions from their own ideas, and not 
from the words of Plato. 

That is, it is because each intermediate soul is connected with an unchanging intellect, 
each also cognises eternally, differing in this respect from human souls that cognise 
only at some time. 
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Being which comes to be in the realm of bodies. For this reason, hyper- 
cosmic souls are the intermediaries between intellects and encosmic souls — 
on the one hand having the property of being unmixed in relation to 
bodies, but on the other hand having the property of being subject to 
change (to metabatikon) in their thought. But in the case of human souls, 
the indivisible [aspect] — to the extent that there is such a thing"}4 — is 
in the souls that are above them, these [higher souls] which are always 
cognising and upon which human souls depend and in which the human 
souls participate when they are able. For through these intermediaries, 
the human souls are connected with the intellects above these [higher 
souls] and become intellectual in virtue of these intermediaries. Since 
these are the extreme terms, as we said, all the souls that come between 
the human and the hypercosmic have their own individual divisible and 
indivisible [aspects], whether they belong to the divine order or to that 
of daemonic rational daemons."35 And prior to these there is the World 
Soul, having the whole encosmic indivisible intellect as its indivisible 
Being and all that which has come to be in the realm of bodies as its 
divisible Being — the World Soul being an intermediary between these 
[things considered generally] (142.2-5). 

We say these things with an eye to all that has come before, through 
which we have demonstrated them. We have taken these views from the 
very words of Plato and not from our own notions. No doubt those who 
have taken the Oracles as their point of departure, will say that these souls 
too ride in certain hypercosmic bodies, whether aethereal or fiery (Or. 
Chald. 193). For how else will these hypercosmic bodies be moved unless 
it be by souls more divine than the encosmic souls? If this view prevails, 
perhaps some account will grant that partial souls too have above them 
an indivisible Being, this being a certain single intellectual power of the 
intellect that illuminates souls of this kind, and on account of this, they 
are partial and cognise sometimes, whereas transcendent [hypercosmic] 
souls, each with its own entire intellect, always cognise and never do 
anything else. 

Moreover let us say this in order that these things might accord with 
the Orphic tradition. For he too does not predicate the indivisible of 
every intelligible or intellectual order, but thinks that there is some- 
thing higher than even this name, just as some names are higher than 


4 Adding a comma after to1ottov. 

35 Soiuoviav Saiydveov Aoyikav. Proclus recognises the existence of both rational and 
irrational daemons, cf. III. 157.20; 167.20. The passage at 157.20 ff. explores the puzzle 
of how irrational daemons might be immortal though created by the Younger Gods (cf. 
Tim. 41c) or how they might be irrational if created directly by the omnibenevolent 
Demiurge. 
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others. For the term ‘king’ and ‘father’ do not apply to all ranks or 
orders."3° Well, where then do we first look for the indivisible according 
to Orpheus, in order that we might understand the conception (epibolé) 
of the divinely inspired Plato? Well, Orpheus places one Demiurge at 
the start of all divisible creation — this being analogous to the one Father 
that gives birth to universal (bolikos) creation — he derives from this the 
universal, intellectual, encosmic plurality, the plurality of souls and the 
bodily composite. He generates all these things in a unitary manner, 
while the gods that surround him divide and differentiate the things that 
he creates. But all his other creations have been divided, says Orpheus, 
by the ‘divisive gods’, save for his heart that is indivisible thanks to the 
providence of Athena."37 Since he established intellect, soul and body, 
but souls and bodies admit of many divisions in relation to themselves 
and are very fragmented, while intellect remains undivided and unified 
(being all things in one and encompassing the universal intelligible realm 
in a single thought) he says that only the intellectual Being and the intel- 
lectual number have been left behind by being preserved by Athena. 


Leaving alone only the intellectual heart. (Orph. fr. (Kern), 2 10a) 


Orpheus says, directly denominating it ‘intellectual’. Accordingly, if 
the intellectual heart is indivisible, it would obviously be intellect and 
intellectual number — not all intellect, of course, but the encosmic one. 
For this is the indivisible heart since even of this ‘the divided god’ [i.e. 
Dionysus]‘3° was the creator. He calls the intellect ‘the indivisible Being 
of Dionysus’, but the very life which is divisible about bodies he calls 
its productive parts, since it is physical and such as to transport seed. 
This life he also says is Artemis, since it is set over all generation in 
nature and the midwife that extends physical /ogoi from above down to 
the subterranean region, strengthening its reproductive power."39 But 
the remainder of the god’s body is the whole psychic composite since 
this is also divided into seven. 


They divided up all seven parts of the boy. (Orph. fr. (Kern), 2 10b) 


says the Theologist concerning the Titans, just as Timaeus divides the 
soul into seven portions (36d). Perhaps the fact that the soul is stretched 
through all the cosmos is meant to remind the Orphics of the Titanic 
dividing of parts because, not only does the soul envelop the universe, it 
is also stretched through all of it (34b). So it is surely with good reason 
that Plato has called the Being proximately above the soul indivisible 
=e Orph. fr. (Kern), p. 205. °37 in Tim. Il.145.18-146.22 = Orph. fr. (Kern), fr. 210. 
cA Festugiére refers us to IT. 197.25. 

"39 For the role of Artemis, Festugiére refers us to Proclus in Remp I. 18.12 ff. 
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and, to put it briefly, the intellect participated by soul. In doing so, he is 
following after the Orphic myths and wishing to be a sort of expositor 
of secret sayings. 


H. Objection and reply 


So, having come to the last phase of dealing with the particular words of 
Plato, it is now necessary to show that what has been said accords with his 
thought.'4° But once these matters have been spelt out by us, this might 
nonetheless strike us as pretty surprising — how is it that, if intellect is 
indivisible, Being is divided to infinity in the second’# hypothesis of the 
Parmenides (144a), and along with Being, the One? How is this possible 
when it is pretty nearly agreed by all that the subject of this hypothesis 
is concerned with the nature that is beyond souls?14” 

Or is this merely an appearance due to the fact that what Plato there 
says about division indicates the orderly procession from the One-Being 
of the many one-beings when the latter proceed from their appropri- 
ate origins to proper plurality? This is not meant to imply that the 
One-Being Itself has been constituted from (sympléroun) these many [one- 
beings], as when he says that the soul is a single essence containing the 
plurality [of different divisions] that contribute to it (Tim. 35ab). Rather 
it is in the sense in which the One-Being precedes the many that are 
both one and being. The plurality of these is inferior to the One Being; 
and in it are included in a preliminary way (kat’ aitian) both the unitary 
and substantial numbers — just as in the Timaeus when he calls the Living 
Being ‘one whole’ (33a), though the four kinds are parts of it.'43 These 


“4° Tn fact, Proclus does not now begin on the J/exis. Instead, he entertains a potential 
objection and then repeats the lemma at at 147.20. The detailed examination of each 
word in it then follows. 

Reading Seutépav for évatny at line 26 with Taylor. Harold Tarrant has helpfully 
pointed out that if in some manuscript 8 had been used for the second hypothesis it 
could easily have been mistaken for 6 (for the ninth) if the tail of the beta were smudged 
or unclear. 

Cf. in Parm. 1051.34-1064.17 on the subject matter of the various hypostases. The 
commentators that Proclus respects all take the first five hypostases to be discussing 
different things. While the first is unanimously agreed to be about the primary god, 
the second is about the intellect, and various answers are given for the later hypostases. 
Proclus and Syrianus agree with the idea of assigning different subject matters to the 
first five, positive hypostases. However, the last four should not be read in this way, but 
rather as negative reflections on the matters discussed in hypostases 2-5. This provides 
yet another reason to accept Taylor’s emendation of ‘ninth’ to ‘second’ hypostasis. It 
is not agreed by all that the subject of the ninth hypostasis is the nature beyond souls. 
Festugiére supposes that Proclus has in mind the four elements. I think it is more likely 
that he has in mind the four kinds of living creature that are included within the All 
Perfect Animal (39e). 
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four kinds don’t constitute the Living Being, but are included within it 
(periechein). Likewise the monad of the One-Being has been shared out 
to the plurality of each thing, and each is enabled to be a part of the One- 
Being — but not in such a way that they are made equal to the universal 
monad of the One-Being. For in this way each number individually is 
a part of the former One-Being, and each in a unitary and substantial 
way. But they are not constitutive of (symplérétikos) it — the One-Being 
not being composed out of them individually.'#4 This is it then for this 
digression (epistasis). Let’s move on to the following. 


III. The soul’s essence 
A. The soul’s divisible and indivisible Being 


Between the divisible Being that is always the same and the divisible 
Being that comes to be in the case of bodies he compounded a third 
species (eidos) of Being from both. (35a1-4) 


1. Lexis for Tim. 3 5a1-4 


By the indivisible Being he means that which is intellectual and partici- 
pates in eternity with respect to the entirety of itself. But by divisible he 
means that which is in the realm of bodies, inseparable from extension, 
and which has been allotted an existence (Ayparxis) that is entirely tem- 
poral. He has made this clear by calling the first that which is always the 


“44 passage that is obscure in its meaning and syntax. 146.30-147.18 constitutes a sin- 
gle sentence. Perhaps some light might be shed by Proclus’ remarks on the relation 
between the form of Knowledge and the different kinds of knowledge or different 
branches of science in his Parmenides commentary. There he writes: 

There is one Knowledge that is necessarily prior to the many, the knowledge 
which is of real Truth, as the many knowledges are of the many Truths (for 
in the case of each their object is a Truth); even so from among the many 
varieties of knowledge in our realm one must discern the one complete 
form of knowledge by itself neither made up from the many (sumpléroumenon), 
nor on the same level as they, but pre-existently subsisting by itself; and 
the many, on the other hand, dividing among themselves (kataneimamenas) 
the single power of knowledge, and assigning themselves as different to 
different objects of knowledge, and referring back and receiving their first 
principles from it. (in Parm 947.37-948.12, trans. Morrow and Dillon) 

Note the similar use of swmpléroumenon and the middle of katanemé. The problem 
that motivates this digression is how it is that, while intellect is indivisible, the One 
Being of the second hypothesis is not, since it is divided into infinity. The general 
answer, I think, is that its parts are posterior to it, in rather the same way that the kinds 
of living being are posterior to the Living Being itself. 
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the many, on the other hand, dividing among themselves (kataneimamenas) 
the single power of knowledge, and assigning themselves as different to 
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same, while he calls the second that which comes to be. He has done 
this in order that the soul should not only be simultaneously indivisible 
and divisible, but also in order that it may be called intelligible and the 
first among the things that have come to be. For eternal everlasting- 
ness (ai6nios aidiotés) is one thing, while an eternity that has its existence 
(bypostasis) in being co-extensive with an unlimited time is another." 
The sort [of eternity] that is mixed from both is yet another thing, which 
is surely what there is in the case of soul. For soul is unchanging with 
respect to its essence, but it is changed with respect to its intellection 
(noésis). It is eternal with respect to the former, but temporal with respect 
to the latter. And it is clear that something of this sort necessarily pertains 
to the soul’s existence (hyparwis), else it would not naturally manifest in its 
activities the defining characteristic of genesis and temporal extension. 
It seems to me that in a manner quite amazing Plato spotted this fact 
and indicated so by saying not only that the Demiurge made the soul to 
be a intermediate between the indivisible Being and that which is in 
relation to bodies, but by also saying that it is an intermediate between 
that which is always the same and that which comes to be. For how 
would it otherwise be fitting to write a generation of the soul (psychogonia) 
if there were in no way a genesis or composition in the soul? And how 
would it be possible to take portions of something (Tim. 35b3) which is 
essentially indivisible? For in the case of things that are simple in every 
way, there is no sort of genesis. Even in the case of such forms as are 
enmattered, even"™4® these are without generation and without destruc- 
tion as Aristotle says (Metaphys 12.3, 1070a15), for on account of their 
simplicity these enmattered forms preserve in the last things [in the order 
of emanation] the defining characteristic of the first forms. But among 
such things as are receptive of this in any way, it is possible to provide a 
composition and genesis in words."47 Therefore in order to indicate that 
these things must be brought into the ambit of the soul, he calls the soul 
an intermediate between these — the eternal hypostasis and what comes 
to be. 

But before we go any further, it would be better to make the following 
distinctions: it is necessary that the divisible and indivisible forms of 
Being are either (1) both prior to soul, or (2) both posterior to the soul, or 


45 ChET 55. es Retaining kai at 13 with Festugiére. 

"47 suvyBeow Kal yéveciv TH Ady TrapaSobven Suvardv. Cf. Plutarch’s description of 
those who take the creation of the soul non-literally: eis &5 &vaAvovta bewpias Evexa 
Thy ovolav auTis Ady Tov TAdtova yiryvouévny UTroTIbEec8al Kai CUyKEpaVVULEVV 


(De An. Proc. 10138). 
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(3) both are in the soul, or (4) one is prior to the soul and the other posterior 
to it. 

(1) Now, it could not be the case that both kinds of Being are prior to 
the soul, since the soul is greater than the divisible Being that comes to 
be in the realm of bodies since it has a nature separate from bodies, while 
the divisible sort of Being is inseparable from these very same bodies. 

(2) But neither are both kinds of Being posterior to the soul, because 
the indivisible Being is entirely eternal and immutable. However, the 
soul is not entirely eternal, as Plato says in the Laws (X, 904a8-9),"4° but 
instead participates in a way in coming to be. 

(3) Neither is it the case that both are in the soul because these things — 
that which is inseparable from bodies and that which is separable, the 
ungenerated and the generated — are entirely divorced from one another 
since it is impossible for any one thing to have them as essential parts. 

(4) Therefore it remains that the one is prior to the soul and the other 
posterior to it. And it is obvious that the superior one is prior to the soul 
and the inferior one comes after it. 

Now, since these things are the case with respect to the soul, it is 
necessary that it should not be composed from these things but from 
things analogous to these. And these things will surely either be separate 
or have been mixed with one another. But it is impossible for them to be 
separate, and in any case Plato says clearly that these things have been 
blended. Thus it is necessary that the substantiality (to ousiédés) of the 
soul is a mixture of these. And if the soul is superior to one sort of Being, 
but inferior to the other, then the indivisible [aspect] of the soul’4 is 
inferior to the indivisible Being above it. But on the other hand, the 
divisible [aspect of the soul] is superior to the divisible kind of Being that 


"4 For Proclus’ somewhat selective reading of this passage from the Laws see my note on 
II. 99.29 in volume III of this series. 

“4 This is Proclus’ solution to the problem that arises from consideration 3 raised above - 
viz. that you cannot get the separable and inseparable kinds of Being to make up any 
one thing since they are opposed. Distinct from, but analogous to, the indivisible kind 
of Being found among the intelligibles is the soul’s own indivisibility: 10 duépiotov 
atts. The soul has a corresponding version of divisibility that is superior to that 
found in the realm of bodies: 16 8 yepiotov Tot pet’ aviv YEpiotoU KpEtooov (lines 
10-11). When we ask what exactly the soul’s own grade of indivisibility is, once again 
modes of being that are indicated by adverbs carry the metaphysical load. yéon yap ota 
TO pév Kpeioooy [sc. noetic indivisible Being] &1 yeipdveos, TS 8é xeipov [sc. corporeal 
divisible Being] kpe1codvens. The soul is now not only a middle term between real 
Being and real Becoming (152.14) but in fact we will have four terms that will establish 
a geometric proportion, parallel to the four terms in the geometric proportion among 
the elements that binds together the world’s body. We have this sequence — indivisible 
Being : the soul’s indivisible Being : the soul’s divisible Being : divisible Being. 
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comes after it. For since it is an intermediate, it will have the superior 
[element] in an inferior manner and the inferior [element] in a superior 
manner. But that the Being of the soul is not composed from these like 
something composed from its essential (symplérétikos) parts is obvious. 
For let us consider once again the matter in itself. 

First, how is it possible that the indivisible itself should be mixed with 
the divisible or the eternal with the generated? For these things are in 
a sense utter opposites to one another and maximally distant from one 
another in such a way that they cannot in any manner be connected with 
one another as we said earlier (148.31). 

Second, how could one avoid making the soul dependent upon and 
secondary to what comes after it, and the inseparable Being superior to 
the separable kind, if the soul [which ranks higher than bodies] is composed 
from the kind of Being that is divisible in the realm of bodies? 

Furthermore, how would the soul be properly denominated as a third 
form of Being? For a third thing is a third together with two others. And 
if the third is with two others, then these others are evidently preserved 
and not destroyed. Now, the things that are blended no longer are, for 
what comes to be from them is something other and not a third, for 
the ingredients no longer exist through being destroyed in the blending 
together.'5° 

Again, if the Demiurge established the soul by ‘taking a portion’ (Tim. 
35b3, cf. above 143.18) of the indivisible Being, how will the Being [from 
which he took this portion] still be indivisible? For how would one take 
a portion of the indivisible if it is indivisible? But, on the other hand, if 
he allocated the entirety of indivisible Being to the soul’s Being, would 
[the Demiurge] still be good, supposing he were to take what is more 
divine, nearer to him, and more causally efficacious and dispense it into 
an inferior hypostasis? In addition to this, if the soul had been constituted 
from generated, divisible Being, not only will this Being be divisible in 
relation to bodies, but in relation to the soul as well. 


*S° For the intellectual background to this claim that the ingredients in a mixture do not 
endure, see Sorabji (1988), 60-106. Aristotle’s doctrine of mixture, according to which 
the ingredients in the mixture exist in the mixture only potentially and not actually, will 
not serve here. Proclus would presumably reject as incoherent the Stoic alternative in 
which strictly corporeal ingredients in a blend (krasis) are both actually present through- 
out (cf. Plotinus, II.7.2). Proclus’ teacher Syrianus allows that immaterial bodies may 
interpenetrate one another (in Metaphys. 84.27-86.7) and Proclus allows that place, 
identified with the super-celestial light, is such an immaterial body which is every- 
where present (ap. Simplic. in Phys. 612.24-613.1; cf. vol. III, p. 45, n. 28). Perhaps 
in this argument, however, Proclus is simply counting on a common-sense notion of 
chemical fusion (sunkrasis) and setting aside futher complications that arise from his 
own views. 
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Therefore it is not the case, as some believe,'>! that the indivisible 
itself and the divisible itself constitute the soul. But rather what is said is 
the case: that with the sort of Being that is indivisible ... and with 
the sort that comes to be divisible in relation to bodies, he mixed 
a form of Being in the middle because the same thing is divisible in 
relation to the Indivisible, but also indivisible in relation to the Divisible, 
thus showing us the genuinely intermediate character of the soul. 

Moreover, the very word third exhibits the nature of the proportion 
immanent (enyparchein) within the soul. For if the same thing is both a 
mean and third, it is so in as much as it is, on the one hand, first, and, on 
the other hand, /ast. The soul will be at the same time first and last: which 
surely makes ‘by nature the most beautiful proportion’ (Tim. 31c4). And 
if this third thing is a mean, it will obviously be a mean between two 
extreme terms (since it is one thing and not something together with 
another mean) and in this case there would be a fourth (there being four 
terms in the proportion).">* But if there really is a proportion with three 
terms, of which the soul is the mean, it will not be between Being and 
Becoming simpliciter, but between the Being that is entirely ungenerated 
and the divisible Being that comes to be in the realm of bodies, and the 
soul will be somehow [possess] a Being that is indivisible but also comes 
to be divisible — not coming to be divisible in relation to bodies, but 
something that comes to be divisible in and of itself and which in no way 
requires bodies in order for it to be the very thing that it is. 

The phrase from both is used appropriately in relation to the soul. 
Not only, as some say, because it plays the role of a mean (mesos) between 
both, but because it 7s both — it is the indivisible things in the manner 
of an image (ekonikés), but it is the divisible things in the manner of a 


*S" The opponents here are clearly interpreters who fail to give due weight to the dis- 
tinctness of the mixture from its ingredients. But who does Proclus suppose makes 
this mistake? Various interpreters will soon come in for specific criticisms at 153.15— 
154.26, but none of them seem to fall prey to this criticism since Proclus characterises 
them as making the soul a distinct hypostasis or mean between the ingredients. Per- 
haps he, like Plutarch, takes Crantor to be someone who makes the soul a composite of 
intelligible and corporeal being, cf. De An. Proc. 1013b-c. Certainly Proclus attributes 
such a view to Eratosthenes at 152.24-7. 

I think Proclus considers the matter from two perspectives. When we consider the 
soul as a mixture resulting from the (analogues of) the divisible and indivisible kinds 
of Being, then we have a three-term proportion: as utterly ungenerated is to the soul, 
the soul is to what is entirely generated. If this forms a geometric proportion like 


152 


2:4 :: 4:8, then we can swap the terms — 4:2 :: 8:4 and correspondingly, as that which is 
both generated and ungenerated is to what is entirely ungenerated, so what is entirely 
generated is to what is both generated and ungenerated. However, if we consider the 
analogues of the divisible and indivisible kinds of being that compose the soul, then 
we have the four-term proportion discussed above in note 149. 
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paradigm (paradeigmatikés). For it has the Jogos of both of them, or in 
any case all things are in the soul in a corresponding manner (systoichés). 
But since Intellect is all things and the sense object is all things, Plato 
adds the words in the middle, thus showing in what manner all things 
are to be assumed in the case of the soul; that is, in the manner of a 
middle (mesés) and neither in the primary way (prétés) nor in the mode 
appropriate to the last things (eschatés). 

Furthermore, there is yet a different way in which the Being of the 
soul is from both — in as much as it has been produced from the whole 
of the Demiurgic Intellect wherein both the indivisible and the divisible 
things exist in the manner of paradigms (paradeigmatikés) and causes 
(kat’ aitian). But since the [cosmic] Intellect also proceeds as a whole, the 
words in the middle have made clear the defining characteristic of the 
psychic hypostasis. "53 

And how could it be that the words he mixed should not be fitting for 
the Being of the soul? — not only because the Divisible and Indivisible 
exist in a unified way in the case of the soul and are mutually extended 
through one another like things that are mixed together, but in addition 
it is because the defining characteristic of life is to be attributed to the 
soul, and the soul is also established in conjunction with the Life-giving 
Goddess when the kinds of Being are mixed in the mixing bowl."54 

Furthermore, since the word itself (synekerasato) is grammatically in 
the middle voice, ’5> it signifies that the soul is established in conjunction 
with itself and it doesn’t come about solely as a result of the activities of 


"53 Perhaps the thoughtis that the cosmic intellect is i the World Soul, though it proceeds 
from the Demiurgic intellect. As repository, the World Soul thus functions as a middle 
term that facilitates the “production” of the cosmic intellect. 

Festugiére suggests that the goddess in question is Hecate not, as Diehl supposes, Rhea. 
Tarrant (vol. I in this series, p. 97, n. 28), however, argues that the life-giving goddess 
of I. 5.15 should be identified with the mixing bowl of Timaeus 41d, which Proclus 
refers to here as well. It seems to me that both this passage, and 163.21 tell in favour 
of Tarrant’s identification. In this case — kai cuvugiotna Ti yuyiy Th Gooydve bea, 
kai év T KpaTfpl Te yévn ULyvs — what follows the second kai tells us how the first is 
accomplished. 

éT1 SE AUTO TO ATA WEDOTHTOS dv *** Seikvuoly, STI Kal T] PUY?) ExUTIV OUVUgIOTHOIV... 
Diehl posits a lacuna here and Kroll conjectures upatixév. But perhaps nothing is miss- 
ing. Itis rather striking that Timaeus puts several of the verbs in this passage in the mid- 
dle voice (suveotioato, 35a1; TUveKepdoaTo, a3; cUVEeKepaoaTo, a7). l assume this is an 
instance of the indirect reflexive use of the middle (cf. Smyth §1719), indicating that the 
Demiurge is busy doing things for himself or is employed using his own things. In this 
passage, Proclus diagnoses this use — incorrectly, since it involves a singular subject — 
as the reciprocal middle (cf. Smyth §1726) in order to demonstrate that the soul is a 
partner in its own “creation” and is not merely a passive effect, like a compound that 
results from the mixing of ingredients. 
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the Demiurge, like something that undergoes some affection when the 
kinds are combined with one another. 

Now, the words species (eidos) of Being indicate to us sufficiently 
the inclusion of the effects in their causes. For if the Being (ousia) is a 
genus in the Demiurge, and it is a species (eidos) in the soul, then the 
one is inclusive of the other — it is clear which one is which — and would 
be called the genus, since it both transcends the latter and engenders it. 
By transcending it, on the one hand, it differs from the genera that are 
coordinate within the species. But, on the other hand, by engendering 
it, it is superior to that which comes after it, for the latter are not such 
as to give rise to species. These genera and the species therefore must 
be assumed in a different manner.'5° The genera are productive, full of 
power and such as to include the infimuae species (atoma eidé) since they 
have a transcendent nature. Therefore, the Being in the Demiurge is a 
genus, while the species of this indivisible Being, and the intermediate 
Being is a secondary species of the indivisible Being and the Being that 
is divisible in relation to bodies. And there is a third that is [the Being] 
divisible in the realm of bodies, while the corporeal Being is last. Among 
these forms there are relations of priority and posteriority because the 
genera are productive of species and give existence to the first, middle and 
final forms. All intellectual Being is indivisible, since it is one. But that 
which is divisible in relation to bodies has been multiplied through being 
parted out among the bodies. The intermediate kind of Being between 
these is both one and not one, for while intellect, in so far as it is intellect, 
has a single Being, a single Sameness and a single Difference, the parts 
of the Soul of the Universe are many — those parts from which the soul 
is combined when they are harmonised in relation to one another — and 
in each case there is Being, Sameness and Difference. Thus there are as 
many Beings, Samenesses and Differences as there are parts."57 While 
they have been numerically arranged, being simultaneously plural, each 
is more than one and not one, [and so it is not simply single] in the 
way in which intellect is a single Being, Sameness and Difference. Now 
the Being that is divisible in the realm of bodies has each of these — 
here one, there another — when it has been divided up along with the 
underlying subjects, just as body itself is not [merely] divisible into many 
parts, but into infinity. But while soul has been divided into many Beings, 
it also has unity, having been given a hypostasis separate from body, so 


'S° “This seems to illustrate what Lloyd calls a ‘P-series’, Lloyd (1990), 76-85. 

"57 ‘This claim looks forward to the eventual division of the ‘psychic substance’ by the Pla- 
tonic sequence 1, 4/3, 3/2, 2, etc. at Tim. 35b4-36b5. Since it is made from the inter- 
mediate forms of Being, Sameness and Difference that have been blended together, 
there is a sense in which each portion contains its own Being, Sameness and Difference. 
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that again there might be two means between really existent Being (ontés 
ousia) and that which is really Becoming (ontés genesis), and between the 
indivisibility of the former and the infinite divisibility of the latter — the 
soul and the Being that is divisible in the realm of bodies. The soul is 
not the same as the Being that comes to be [in the realm of bodies]*5* — 
the soul being indivisible to a greater degree [than the kind of Being 
in the realm of bodies] owing to the fact that the soul converges upon 
itself, while the Being that is divisible in relation to bodies is divisible 
to a greater extent [than the soul’s Being] owing to the fact that it is 
related to something other than itself.59 In any case, it is from this [sc. 
the divisible sort of Being] and from the indivisible that the soul exists, 
because it is a mean between what is entirely transcendent of bodies 
and what is distributed in bodies, as well as between what is in and of 
itself and what has come to be in relation to something else — the soul 
being itself something that is both in and of itself, as well as in relation 
to another. 

We must not uphold the view that the soul is an intermediate in 
the sense that it possesses something both corporeal and incorporeal, 
as Eratosthenes'®° supposed. Nor should we compare its Being (ousia) 
to ‘geometrical extension’ as Severus'®' does, for there could never be 
a mixture of the extended and the unextended, nor a mixture of the 
indivisible and the corporeal, any more than there could be a mixture 
of a point and a line. But unless there could be such a mixture, how 
much more impossible is it that there should be a mixture in the case 
of something that is to an even greater degree extended? For what is 
extended in three dimensions sits even further from the indivisible than 
that which has extension in only one dimension."® But we shall say rather 


= This must, somehow, be the sense of ovK oUoav TauTH TH yevéoel Thy avTHy, for the 
very next lines seem, through the pév...5¢é clauses, to provide reasons why soul and 
the divisible Being are not the same: tfjs uév uelZovens ovons duEpiotoU Sic TO CUVVEUEIV 
gis EAUTTYY, THs SE LEPIOTis NEIZOvans 51a TO GAAOU Eival Kai OUY EQUTIS. 

The contrast is between the soul’s propensity 1 ouvvevew eis €xutrv and that of body 
TO GAAou Elvan kai ovX cutis. Among bodies, it is the sphere that most closely imitates 
the soul’s capacity to revert upon itself, cf. II. 69.15-21. 

Cf. Iamblichus, De An. 54.q—8 (Finamore and Dillon). There was an earlier consen- 
sus (Wachsmuth, Festugiére, and Dodds in his first edition of ET) that this Eratos- 
thenes was not the mathematician from Cyrene. Following Solmsen (1942), however, 
Finamore and Dillon see no reason to multiply Eratosthenai beyond necessity. 

in Tim. II. 152.24-32 = Testimonium 11 of Severus in the collection of Gioé (2002). 
Severus was a middle Platonist, whom Dillon dates to the late second or early third 
century; cf. Dillon (1996), 262-4. 

The argument seems to be the following: we know that soul is both divisible and 
indivisible. Severus suggests that it is geometrical extension — an extension in three 
dimensions. But we can see that there is no mixture of point and line — something 
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that the intellectual Being always remains single, while the divisible kind 
is composed from multiple Beings. The psychic Being, on the other hand, 
is both single and not single, in as much as it preserves the one among 
plurality and also the plurality within what is unified. For the Demiurge 
did not divide the soul so as to use up the whole in the division, but instead 
preserves its unity in making it plural, and keeps it whole in dividing it. 
It is surely from this fact that the Eleatic Stranger says that in the case 
of bodies and things that are entirely divisible, there is something which 
connects the parts into one (Sophist 245a). And Aristotle sees this when 
he agrees that in the case of things that are divisible, there is something 
indivisible.*°3 Thus, it would surely be the case that the soul remains to 
an even greater extent one and a whole, in spite of being multiplied and 
divided, because it is also indivisible, as Timaeus says. But unless its unity 
were preserved, it would exist merely in a divisible way. For instance, 
even if one were to say that the soul’s thinking faculty and its opining 
faculty were two substances (ousia), there will still be the single whole 
that is both able to think and able to opine, so you would not thereby 
renounce its unity since it is also directed upon itself.'°4 


2. Examination of earlier views 


‘Taking our impetus from the words of Plato, we have interpreted 
the divisible and indivisible Being in this way. But what about our 
predecessors? 

(1) Some make the Being of the soul mathematical in as much as it 
is intermediate between the natural and the supernatural (Ayperphyés).5 
Others say that it is a number, since it is a result of the monad in as much 


indivisible and unextended, and something extending in only one dimension. So the 
fusion of what is indivisible with what has extension in three dimensions is even more 
improbable. 

Diehl thinks that Proclus has in mind the pseudo-Aristotelian On Indivisible Lines 1, 
968a. Cf. in Tim. II. 194.26. 

eis EauTiv ouvveveiv, cf. 152.19. Proclus will later strenuously reject the idea that, in 
the World Soul’s internal discourse, the thinking of intelligibles associated with the 
Circle of the Same and the opinion associated with the Circle of the Different (Tim. 
37b6-c3), are two separate activities that are not the object of a unified consciousness. 
The World Soul knows both what it opines and what it knows. 299.7-16. 

It is possible that this is a view somehow associated with Pythagoreanism. Simplicius 
seems to endorse the general idea that the soul is an intermediate between the natural 
and the supernatural at iz DA 3.19. Somewhat later (40.34) he says: 814 Tv pabhuctov 
OULBOAIKdds EicoPSTOOV THVv TUbayopelav Ta TE TEpi TOV UTTEDPUGYV Kal TH TrEpl THs YUYXT|S 
Te kal TH PUTIKS pIAOGOOeEIV. Note that this description of Pythagorean practice situates 
the soul in between the sphere of the supernatural and the natural. 
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as it is indivisible, but a product of the indefinite dyad in as much as it is 
divisible. 

(2) Still others regard it as having a geometric hypostasis which results 
from the point and from extension, since the former is indivisible, but the 
latter divisible. Those who hold the first opinion include Aristander™® 
and Numenius’®” and many other interpreters. The second view is that 
of Severus.'® 

(3) Others who consider the soul as something physical say that the 
divisible Being is the irrational [soul] which pre-exists the rational [soul]. 
The indivisible Being is identified with the divine [soul]. From these two 
they make the rational soul — from the one, in as much as it is that which 
organises, but the other in as much as it is substrate — just as Plutarch 
and Atticus'®? do — and they say that while the soul is ungenerated in 
virtue of its substrate, it is generated in terms of its form. 

(4) Others, such as Plotinus,'7° who approach the words of Plato in a 
more philosophical manner, say that it is intermediate between intellect 
and sense perception, the former being indivisible and the latter that 
which is divisible in relation to bodies. 

(5) There are still others who go yet higher and establish two Intel- 
lects prior to the soul. One of these contains the ideas of wholes, 
while the other contains those of particular or partial things. They say 
that the soul is something intermediate between these, as something 
that has been established from both intellects. Thus says Theodore of 


ay Aristander is otherwise unknown to us. 

7 in Tim. UL. 153.17-25 = Numenius fr. 39 (des Places). Interestingly, Iamblichus in his 
De Anima does not place Numenius in the camp of those who make the soul’s essence 
mathematical. Rather, Iamblichus says that Numenius is unambiguously with those 
who make the soul’s essence incorporeal (30.8-9, Finamore and Dillon). It may be 
possible to take both of them to be reporting some aspect of Numenius’ view if we are 
willing to resort to the Timaeus commentary of Calcidius. For an extended discussion, 
see Phillips (2002), 235-41 and Phillips (2003). For the merits of Calcidius as a source 
for middle Platonic views, see Reydams-Schils (2006). 

in Tim. Il. 153.15-25 = Severus 12 T (Gio). 

in Tim. IL. 153.25-154.1 = Atticus fr. 35 (des Places). For Plutarch’s views on the soul, 
see Hershbell (1987), or for a much more succinct overview Dillon (1996), 202-6. For 
Atticus’ views, see Baltes (1983). For the relation between Atticus and Plutarch on the 
soul, see Deuse (1983), chapter 3. 

The relation of this claim to Plotinus’ views in the Enneads is rather opaque. Nothing 
like it is claimed in IV.1 or IV.2 which are as close to a commentary on the soul’s 
composition from divisible and indivisible being as one finds in Plotinus. Perhaps one 
might glean something like the view that Proclus attributes to Plotinus from IV.8.7, 
1-8. The view really resembles most closely that of Crantor (fr. 3, Mullach = Plutarch, 
De An. Proc. 1012): of SE Kpdvtopi TH ZoAtei Teocéevto wlyvUVTI THY UXT ek TE THs 
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vontils Kai THs Trepi Ta aidOnT& So€aottis pUcews. See Phillips (2002), 241-7. 
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Asine,*7' who discovered that this view derives from the Persians through 
Porphyry. Or at least this is what Antoninus, who was the student of 
Ammonius, reports.*7? 

(1) With respect to the first of these it must be said that since Plato 
in no ways makes the soul a number, it is absurd to seek the numerical 
principles from which it is composed. 

(2) In the case of the second, [it must be said] that Plato says that 
the soul is incorporeal and simple compared with a// bodies and such as 
to move itself.'73 But nothing which involves extension is that kind of 
thing. 

(3) With respect to the third opinion, [it must be said] that he does not 
wish to make the irrational soul superior to the rational one, since the 
god did not think it right ‘that the elder should be ruled by the younger’ 
as he says (Tim. 34C). 

(4) In the case of the fourth view, one must note that what is under 
discussion is not the soul’s capacity for knowing, but rather the discussion 
about the essence (ousia) of the soul.74 Therefore it is not necessary to 
show that the soul is an intermediate thing between two different powers 
of knowing, the intellectual and the sense faculty. 


"™ in Tim. IL. 154.4-9 = Theodore, Test. 19 (Deuse). For more detail, see 215.29 ff. The 


soul under discussion here seems to be the first of the three souls posited by Theodore 
(215.31-216.1). Corresponding to this, he also gives us two gods from which this soul 
is derived. These gods are intellects associated with the indivisible and divisible sorts 
of Being (275.14-16). The first god seems to be an intellect that deals in universals (to 
katholou nous), while the second has been divided into individuals (216.5-6). 

Antonius was an associate of Ammonius Saccas who is not otherwise mentioned by 
Proclus, though he is mentioned briefly by Syrianus (in Metaphys. 105.29-30). See 
Sodano (1964), vi-vii. 

Proclus’ criticism here is unclear, unless he supposes that the point and extension are 
geometric entities whose existence is derivative on bodies. Thus these things could not 
be the source of the soul since it is simpler than the bodies which are the source of the 
geometric concepts of the point and extension. While some Neoplatonists did accept 
an abstractionist account of geometric entities in agreement with Alexander, Proclus 
is not among them; cf. Sorabji (2005a), 293-300. Perhaps this criticism is one that 
derives from Porphyry’s commentary. In any case, Proclus apparently feels the need to 
add a second criticism: unextended things cannot move. Perhaps he has in mind here 
Aristotle’s argument that a point can only be in motion per accidens, by being a part of 
an extended body that is in motion; Phys. 6.10, 240b8—-10. 

Here is a nice example of the way in which Proclus uses the Iamblichean order of 
topics in a psychology — i.e., ousia, dynamis, energeia — to rule out a reading of Plato’s 
text. Plotinus’ reading (or what Proclus identifies as Plotinus’ reading) doesn’t fit the 
order in which any competent philosopher would provide an account of the soul. It 
is also a nice illustration of the way in which ‘owsia’ in this part of Proclus’ discussion 
shifts seamlessly between ‘Being’ (sc. of the divisible, indivisible or intermediate sort) 
and essence (as an account of the nature of the soul). 
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(5) In the case of the fifth interpretation, we must say that all intellect 
is ungenerated and separate from bodies. But Plato says that the Being in 
the case of the soul is divisible and is generated, setting it in opposition 
to [both] the Being that is changeless and the Being"”5 that comes to be 
in the realm of bodies, separating it from the Being external to bodies 
and the Being that exists always. 

But since these things have been adequately determined, let us con- 
sider the words that follow. 


B. Psychic Sameness and Difference: Vim. 3544-6 


And again in the case of the nature of the Same and that of the Different, 
in the same manner he combined an intermediate between the indivisible 
[sorts] of them [sc. Sameness and Difference] and the kind that is 
divisible in relation to bodies. (Tim. 35a4-6)'7° 


Being, as we said earlier (133.26), has the primary place among generated 
things because it is, as it were, ‘the hearth of existence’.'77 Therefore 
Sameness has the second place, while Difference has the third. Now, 
while some have given the superior status to Difference, Plato earlier 
(33b7) expressly indicated that the Similar is superior to the Dissimilar. 
Now in this passage, by listing Sameness after Being, he directly shows 
it to be superior to Difference. Just as we earlier (151.30) said that the 
middle sort of Being is subordinate to the Intellectual Being, but at the 


"73 Adding tiv in line 24 with Festugidre: avtiSieAdov Trpds THy KaTe TE UTE EXoUTAY Kati 
<TIv> Trepi TOIs OHUAO! LEPIOTTV... 

This is a famous textual crux where Proclus’ reading has now won the day. The question 
is whether to bracket [ot trépi] in lines 4-6 in spite of the fact that every manuscript 
and nearly all ancient citations of the line have it: tis te tadTOU pUcEws at Trépi Kal 
Tis TOU ETEDOU, Kai KATA TAUTA OUVEOTTOEV Ev HET TOU Te AUEPOUS AUTAYV Kal TOU KATE 
Ta COUaTa epiotoU. Doing so invites the identification of Sameness and Difference 
with the indivisible and divisible forms of Being — in spite of the presence of avtav. 
Proclus’ interpretation of this passage sees the role of at tépi — the Demiurge does the 
same thing with Sameness and Difference that he did earlier with Being: he mixes from 
their divisible and indivisible forms an intermediate. These three intermediate species 
of Being, Sameness and Difference are then combined to make the soul’s essence. 
That this is Proclus’ solution is somewhat obscured by Diehl’s editorial choices. In our 
lemma he prints Tijs Te TAUTOU PUGEWS AU TEP! Kal Tis SaTEPOU KaTa TATA oUVEOTNOEV 
with M and P rather than katé& tovt& with Q. A similar choice at 156.16-20 also 
obscures Proclus’ point: Agyet yap, 611 KaOérrep Eri THs OvCIas Kal emi Tis ToT 
uoews Kal Tis Patépou Tpitov é& cupoiv ouvexepdoato Kal Kata Tatita, (MP, Kat& 
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Ttauta Q) <Kai> Kkabc&trep éxel TO E GuMOiV OvCIaS E1505 Fv, OUT Kal év TOUTOIS TAUTOU 
kal Gateépou TO péoov 156s got. Again at 156.23 — iV ov ut) ToUTO AddOns UTTovorjoas, 
TO Kal Kate Tata TreooéOnkev — where Q has tavt&. See Grube (1932) and Cornford 
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same time is the superior to the Being that is divisible in relation to 
bodies, so too in this case we say that the soul’s Sameness is inferior to 
indivisible Sameness, but nonetheless more unitary than divisible Same- 
ness. And the same holds true in the case of Difference. Therefore in the 
Being of Intellect, the Sameness which is one brings itself together with 
substantial Difference in relation to the Being which is itself a single 
thing up there (eke). The Different which is one differentiates itself and 
the things there from one another. But in the soul, the Sameness unites 
each of the many Differences among the many parts with Being, while 
the Difference distinguishes the many Samenesses. 

Now, I know that some Platonists have ranked Sameness among the 
things that are indivisible and Difference among those that are divisible. 
Thus they make the soul from both [the divisible and the indivisible] 
in as much as it is in this that Sameness and Difference [consist].'7° 
But since I am attending to what Plato has himself said, namely that 
concerning these things too, he has given to the soul an intermediate 
form of the divisible and indivisible kinds of them [sc. Sameness and 
Difference]; and knowing furthermore that these are genera of Being 
and that it is everywhere necessary for them to be in each individual 
order in an appropriate manner — among the things that are indivisible, 
among the things divisible and in those things which are intermediate — 
correspondingly [Being, Sameness and Difference] must be located in 
intellectual beings, in souls, in natural things, in corporeal bodies I would 
be ashamed to divide these genera by putting some here and some there. 
For if they were to say just the following — that Sameness predominates 
in things intelligible and indivisible, while Difference predominates in 
sensible and divisible things — then they would speak correctly. Butif they 
said this — that indivisible things are separate from Difference’79 — then 
they will be unable to grant Sameness to these things either, for the One 
differs from the Same.'®° Likewise, [if they were to say] that Sameness 
was separate from divisible things, they would destroy the Being of these 


BF in des se , ‘ , ve oes 
*™ in Tim Wt 55-23 1 @s &v TAUTH Kal TAUTOTNTOS Kal ETEPSTITOS Ovo is rather opaque 


but it makes sense if we consider Plutarch. He may be an example of someone who 
takes this approach, though it is not easy to see exactly what role the indivisible and 
divisible gradations of being play vis-a-vis Sameness and Difference: évtatiéa 58 1éAv 
TO TAUTOV Kai TO B&TEPOV, EvavTias SUVduEls kal akpOTH TAS dvTITIGAOUS, OUVI}yayev OU ST 
QUTOV, GAN OUoIas ETEDAS UETAEY, TiV LEV AUEPIOTOV TIPO TOU TAUTOU Trpd Se TOU BaTepou 
TH uEploTty, ot fF] POG} KOUCAY EKaTépav ExaTtéog TaEas (De An. Proc. 1025.b2-6). 
As Festugiére notes, this is exactly what Taylor does after omitting of Tép1; cf. Taylor 
(1928), 108. 
"79 As they must be if the Indivisible is identified with Sameness and the Divisible with 
es Difference. 
Presumably this is a result of the Same’s participation in Difference with respect to the 
One — not the One’s participation in Difference, or in anything else for that matter. 
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things, for if Being is in all things, then Sameness will be in all things 
too. 

Looking at it this way, then, we may reconcile what is said with the 
facts. There is a Demiurgic genus of Sameness. But there is also a species 
(eidos) of Sameness — both the indivisible, the divisible and the interme- 
diate that results from both. And again, there is a Demiurgic genus of 
Difference. But there are the species that are indivisible, divisible and 
intermediate. Assuming this, we must also give to the soul the intermedi- 
ate species [of Sameness and Difference] and weave them together with 
the intermediate species of Being in order to finally bring the essence 
(to einai) of the soul to completion. By considering the matter in this 
way, I think, we shall be able to harmonise the words of Plato with the 
facts of the case. For he says that just as in the case of Being, so also in 
the case of the nature of the Same and the Different the Demiurge 
mixed together from both [the divisible and indivisible] a third. And in 
the same manner“ as in that earlier case he mixed from both a form of 
Being, so too in this case there is an intermediate species (to meson eidos) 
of Sameness and of Difference. For it is possible for something to be 
an intermediate, not in the sense of an intermediate species, but rather 
in the sense of a whole composed from two extreme terms, as in the 
case of a living thing which is composed of body and soul. Therefore, in 
order that you may mot mistakenly take it this way, he added in the same 
manner in order to indicate in this case that [the intermediate Sameness 
and Difference] are a result of the other two as species and not just as a 
whole. 


C. The psychic mixture: Vim. 3546-7 


And taking these three entities, the Demiurge combined them all into a 
single form. (Tim. 35a6-7) 


1. The relation of the ingredients to higher causes 


I think that Plato has made it sufficiently clear that the Demiurgic gen- 
era are the causes of the existence of the second and third species when 
he says taking these three entities (onta). For where do these entities 
exist? Or is it obvious that they are iz the Demiurge, for once he receives 
them he too contains them? And he has taken them from higher causes. 
For since Sameness is the result of Limited and Unlimited (though it is 
rather more finito-form) and the Different is from these things as well 


™ T follow Festugiére in reading kat& tavt& here with Q and below at 156.23 rather than 


Diehl’s kate tatita. 
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(being rather more infinito-form),'** then, as Being proceeds in accord 
with both equally, it is clear that we must place the Sameness and Differ- 
ence of the indivisible [species] more in the Limit, but the Sameness and 
Difference of the intermediate [species] from these [equally], while the 
[Sameness and Difference] of the divisible [species] result more from 
the Unlimited. We thus conceive of the first species of Difference as 
the Unlimited having a small admixture of the Limited, and the Same- 
ness as being only slightly less than the Limited. For this is why he said 
taking these three entities as this signifies that they are distinct from 
one another. And since the things in the Demiurge also hasten on to 
the generation of other things, on account of this too, other things are 
established from these things. Therefore if we understand by the term 
entities the things that come before the generation of the intermedi- 
ate forms [of Being, Same and Different], we shall say that the things 
themselves are in the Demiurge in a preliminary manner (ka?’ aitian) 
(for these things were in the Demiurge prior to their being generated by 
him). But if, on the other hand, we were to think that the entities are the 
intermediate things, then we must think of them as things that have been 
established (ta bypostanta) (for they were already existent things because 
each was produced by him separately prior to the mixture), and Being, 
Sameness and Difference would each itself have already have come 
to be. 

Might it not be possible to understand the words taking these 
three entities more simply as ‘taking these things which were three 
in number’? For such is the number of things that the Demiurge has 
established [i.e the derived forms of Being, Sameness and Difference] 
from the three highest [genera] already established there together with 
him according to the pre-existent causes in him. He produced these gen- 
era in virtue of his Demiurgic Being, but he bestowed form upon all of 
them in virtue of the unity within him and the divinity which unites mul- 
tiplicities. And you see that each of the three was a form and that from 
the three there is a single form. It is therefore necessary to say that the 
soul is the form of forms (eidos eidén) and generally one must not think 
of any composite or corporeal [attribute] as applying to it.1®3 

Moreover, the triad is proprietary to the very essence (ousia) of the 
soul, for it was shown earlier (IL. 125.21 ff.) that the soul is triadic. For 
the whole soul is divided into essence, power and activity. The essence, 


™ Cf y 38.7 above on the relation of the finito-form to the Limited and the infinito-form 


to the Unlimited. 

"3 Cf. Aristotle De An. 3.8, 432a2 where it is nous, not the soul, that is the ‘form of forms’. 
Elsewhere Proclus connects the notion of the ‘form of forms’ with Beauty and Limit, 
cf. in Alc. 111.14, Plat. Theol. III. 63.2. 
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in turn, is divided into existence (Ayparxis), harmony and form. The 
existence of the soul, in turn, is again divided into that which is strictly 
called Being (ousia), and Sameness and Difference. And there is no reason 
to be amazed if we make part of essence itself Being. For the term ‘ousia’ 
is used in relation to the one genus (genos) of Being and also in relation 
to what has come to be (gegonos), as it were, from the combination of the 
elements. 


2. Why this particular mixture constitutes the soul of the universe 


Now, if we were to inquire what it is that makes this one single idea, 
not any old soul, but rather the cosmic soul, and moreover how it is that 
these ingredients constitute souls other than the World Soul in other 
instances, then we will answer that it is a matter of the universal (bolikos) 
character of the genera that were assumed (for the Being, Sameness 
and Difference within the soul are not intermediate species between 
any old extreme terms, but of the universal Intellect and the universal 
corporeal nature, through which the cosmos isa living thing —- something 
endowed with mind in virtue of indivisible kind and ensouled in virtue 
of the intermediate kind) and the predominance of Being plays a role 
too (for this makes the soul divine, just as the predominance of Sameness 
alone makes a soul daemonic, and the predominance of Difference alone 
makes it partial or particular).'®+ Therefore a difference with respect to 
the extreme terms also makes for a difference in the intermediate ones 
and the mixture of the intermediates that is defined by the predominance 
of one of the things that have been mixed evidently brings about changes 
in the whole. 


3. The unity of the mixture: Tim. 35a7-b1 


By force bringing into harmony the nature of the Different, which is not 
easily combined, with the Same. (Tim. 3547-9) 


Why is the nature of the Different not easily combined? Because it 
has a differentiating and dividing power and is the cause of processions 
and multiplications. But each of the divinities'’s begins its activity from 
itself. Because of this, the nature of the Different differentiates itself 
from the others and from itself, for it produces plurality in it, on account 
of which it is said in the Sophist (2 59ab) that it makes the others and itself 


8 ‘ elas vine Yas 

‘ That is, makes it an individual human soul, cf. above 138.25 ff. 

"> Festugitre supposes that the divinities in question are the genera of Being, Sameness 
and Different. Cf. 223.13. 
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not-beings when it separates them from the other beings.'®° Therefore 
the nature of the Different has the property of being difficult to combine 
not accidentally, nor in virtue of some deviation (kata paratropén), but 
rather essentially. It is the cause of otherness, of the unmingled existence 
of forms and of unmixed simplicity. Having a power such as this, Dif- 
ference is in a way diametrically opposed to the Same and to Being. [It is 
opposed] to the Same because the latter is the cause of union, community 
and connection, while Difference is responsible for differentiation, the 
absence of mixture and otherness. [It is opposed to] Being (owsia) because 
the former is ‘that which is’ (to on), while the latter is ‘that which is not’ 
(to mé on), as has been shown in the Sopbist (2 58d). For the nature of the 
Different, being broken down into smaller units,‘87 becomes the origin 
of Not-being. 

In order therefore that we should not be discontented through failing 
to see that the genera are not just thrown together, Plato first mixed the 
Different with the Same, saying that the god brought into harmony 
the nature of the Different with the Same, harmoniously effecting a 
connection with the intermediate Sameness, and then combining both 
with [the intermediate] Being. For having said that the nature of the 
Different was brought into harmony with Sameness, he then adds ‘he 
mixed them with Being, and from the three he made one’ (35br). For 
because Being is such as to connect both of these genera (Sameness and 
Difference), and these are coordinate with one another, it was necessary 
to mix them with one another first, and then later to mix both of them 
with Being. So much, then, for the order of things in the mixture. 

The force involved in the mixture is not something adventitious 
(epeisodiddés) or somehow contrary to nature, but rather indicates a supe- 
riority and superabundance of power, for such is the Demiurgic power 
that it is able to unify Difference, divide Sameness, and make from both 
of these a single harmony. 


8° Th the Sophist, Difference plays a role in establishing the numerical distinctness of each 
of the kinds from all the others. To the extent that the Different is not identical to 
Being, it is not-being —as are all things. The claim that the Different differentiates itself 
from itself (| Satépou uals ExuTHy dd TV GAAOV Siaxpivel Kal EaxuTiis, lines 21-2) 
cannot be taken this way, however. Nothing is non-identical with itself. Perhaps the 
thought here is that the Difference differentiates itself from itself in so far as there is a 
distinction between the Form and its nature, corresponding to the distinction between 
what is true of it simply gua Form and what is true of it in as much as it is this specific 
Form. 

A yep Satépou uals KaTaKepuaTiobelon TO Ut) Sv UTripxev. Cf. Soph. 258d7-e1: thv 
yap Satépou puow atrodeiEavtes ova TE Kal KATOKEKEPUATIONEVTV ETL TAVTEA TH OVTA 


187 


Tpds GAANAa. In the commentary tradition, the term seems to often carry the sense 
of a division of form into parts, cf. Alexander, in Metaphys. 779.1; Plotinus, III.9.2; 
Syrianus, in Metaphys. 119.15. 
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He mixed them with Being, and from the three he made one. He then 
divided this whole again into as many parts as was fitting. (Zi. 35b1) 


Just as the Equal and the Unequal are coordinate with quantity, and 
as all quantity is either equal or unequal'®* — or rather both equal and 
unequal (since each participates simultaneously in both) — and just as 
the Similar and the Dissimilar are coordinate with quality,'? and all 
quality is [simultaneously] Similar and Dissimilar, then in the same way 
surely the Same and the Different exist together with Being, and all Being 
participates in Sameness and Difference. For it is in virtue of the very fact 
of being (kat’ auto to einai) that Sameness and Difference belong to things, 
not in virtue of quantity or quality. It is thanks to this that Sameness and 
Difference are substantial (ousiédés) since they are intermediate between 
the divine genera and those things which exist in quantity or quality. 
For Sameness is dependent upon the Limited, and Difference upon the 
Unlimited in the same way that Similarity and Equality are dependent 
upon Sameness, while Dissimilarity and Inequality are dependent upon 
Difference. Hence in the Philebus (16c, 23c), Plato produces the Limited 
and the Unlimited from God (for these are divine genera), but in the 
Sophist (254b) he refers to the Same and the Different as the genera of 
Being, the latter subsisting in the realm of the One (peri to hen), while 
the former subsist in the realm of Being. 

Corresponding to this, you can see how much more august Plato is 
than any number of the physical philosophers, and even Aristotle him- 
self. For since some of them make opposites their first principles, they 
continue on with further oppositions — instrumental, enmattered and 
particular ones — and surely even the most august among the physicists 
trace the opposites back to matters of excess and defect, thereby shame- 
fully assuming an absence of measure among the first principles, for 
Measure is more divine than that which lacks measure.'9° Plato, how- 
ever, traces things back to Sameness and Difference, through which he 
includes all oppositions, those in the soul, those in nature and those in 
bodies. And he established these [genera of Sameness and Difference] 
within the Demiurge in order that he may give to them powers that are 
generative, worldmaking, immaterial and transcendent. Having located 
them there, he establishes the soul from them, deriving its substrate 
(bypokeimenon), as it were, from them, as well as the soul’s being (to on 
autes) — that is, its being just in so far as it is (katho on), not in so far as 
it is such and such a kind of thing (ouchi toionde on) — in order that the 
soul’s being might imitate the Being that exists in the primary manner 


eee o's Aristotle, Cat. 6, 6226. man @ 3 Aristotle, Cat. 8, 11a15. 
"°° Cf. Plato, Laws III, 690e4 and Proclus, in Remp. II. 63.15. 
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(to prétés on). For the harmony, the form, the powers and activities of 
the soul he will give later on when the account of it has been brought to 
completion. For to the extent that its station and rank within the cosmos 
is hegemonic, we will be able to see, if you would like, how it connects 
all encosmic Being by means of the genera that are in it; how it brings 
into harmony the whole cosmos by means of its own harmony; how it 
encompasses all the cosmic forms and shapes by means of its own shape; 
[we will also be able to consider] in what manner it is able to perfect all 
the physical powers, as well as those that depend upon art or calculation, 
by means of its own powers; and we will see how, through the activities 
appropriate to it, the soul activates encosmic production. 


4. Questions and responses 


For what reason does Plato not say that the soul is an intermediate 
between Intellect and sense perception?’®" It is because he will say that 
Intellect and sense perception are particular powers of knowing. But he 
wishes to provide an account of its nature as an intermediate in terms of 
its essence, not in terms of its powers. 

So for what reason does Plato not say that the soul is an intermediate 
between Forms and things that have been enformed? Because he has not 
set himself the task of teaching us what sort of Form the soul has, but 
rather about its essence. But it is not the same thing to speak about the 
essence [of a thing] as to speak of the Form of something, for the Form 
brings with it some specific manner of being (toiande ousian). 

And why has the soul not been established as an intermediate between 
intelligible and sensible numbers?’ Itis because in the words that follow 
he will assign the soul a harmony through which the soul will serve as 
an intermediary between separable numbers and the separable sort of 
harmony, on the one hand, and the sensible numbers and the sort of 
harmony that is inseparable from subjects in which it is on the other. For 
according to the thought of Plato, Harmony Itself is neither the soul nor 
that which is in things that have been harmonised. Rather Harmony Itself 
is uniform (smonoeideés), separate and transcendent of such wholes as have 
been harmonised — this alone is that which is said to be Harmony. But 
the harmony that is established within things that have been harmonised 
is a harmony that belongs to these other things’93 and is “in another” and 


191 


Proclus here returns to the view he assigned to Plotinus above at 154.1. 
192 


‘Sensible numbers’ is probably just a terminological variant for ‘physical number’; 
cf. Syrianus in Metaphys. 122.25-30. On physical numbers, see O’ Meara (1989), 62. 
Proclus uses the genitive here to indicate that the harmony of, say, the tuned lyre is 
the harmony of things other than itself. It thus belongs to the order of relative (pros ti) 
being, and is not auto kath’ auto, as a Form must be. 
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multiform and naturally such as to be moved by something else. But the 
soul’s harmony is intermediate between these harmonies, for the soul’s 
harmony is the first thing that is harmonised. Thus it imparts harmony 
to other things, for that which has the power to provide harmony to 
other things is either the form itself or that which has participated in the 
form in the primary manner.’ Since the soul’s harmony is set beneath 
intelligible harmony, it is also subordinate to the intelligible numbers. 
However, since it is superior to sensible harmony, it is also superior to 
sensible number. So if it is necessary to say something generally about 
each of these things, each one of them exists in a four-fold manner. In 
the case of number, the first is divine, the second is substantial, the third 
is psychic, while the last is physical.'95 Of these four, the first is uni-form 
(benoeidés); while the second is changeless; the third is self-moving; and 
the final sort of number is such as to be moved by something else. In the 
case of harmony, the first harmony is in god, the second in the Being that 
really is, the third is in the soul, and the final case is the harmony that is 
in the things that have been harmonised by something else. If, therefore, 
it had been Plato’s intention to discuss the soul’s harmony now, he would 
have said that it is an intermediate between the indivisible and divisible 
harmony. But since he instead proposes to discuss essence of the soul in the 
text that is before us, he said that it occupies an intermediate [position] 
with respect to [the gradations of] Being, Sameness and Difference. 

It is necessary to observe this fact: that in the case of these things, a 
reversion of the processions of the soul’s essence back to it origins has 
been brought about. For since the form of the mixture is two-fold — the 
one that takes place in virtue of the mixture of the extreme terms, as we 
have in the case of Being, Sameness and Difference, the other one being 
that which takes place in virtue of the intermediate [gradations] being 
mixed into a single whole — in the first case, he started from Being and 
finished up with Difference, while in the second case, it was the other way 
around. For the Different was harmonised with the Same earlier, and 
then both were harmonised with Being, and it then wound up in Being 
which was the initial impetus for the procession.'9° Again, everywhere 


t Cf. ET 18. 

*°5 For a similar, but not exactly matching, progression in the types of number, see 
Iamblichus, On Pythagoreanism in O’ Meara (1989), 219. 

*” Proclus’ argument here depends on seeing two phases in the blending of the essence or 
fundamental psychic stuff from which the soul is composed. First we have a blending 
together of the indivisible and divisible forms of the greatest kinds. Here Plato starts 
with Being (tis Guepiotou kal dei KaT& TOUTE EXoUONs OvCIas, 35a2). Next is the blend- 
ing of these intermediate forms of the genera to form the essence of the soul. Here it 
is Proclus’ contention that Plato begins from the Different — presumably counting on 
the order of words in a7 (thv Batépou pUal SUcHEIKTOV OUcaN Eis TaUTOV CUVAPUSTTOV 
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Plato follows up the two principles that come after the One, for when 
he made the soul from the indivisible and the divisible [sorts of Being, 
Sameness and Difference], he positioned the indivisible as analogous to 
the Limited and the divisible as analogous to the Unlimited (for the 
Unlimited is the cause of plurality, while the Limited is responsible for 
unification). And [he did this again] when he harmonised the Different 
with the Same (for Different, in as much as it is included among the gen- 
era of Being, ranks with the Unlimited,'” while the Same corresponds to 
the Limited). And [he referred to the two principles after the One again] 
when he mixed these two [i.e. Sameness and Difference] with Being (for 
Being is uni-form (sonoeidés) but these two are dyadic and opposed to 
one another).'%° And he did not cease from bringing together the multi- 
plicity before he had shown the whole to be one, for the One of the soul 
is superior to Being and to bi-formed (dyoeidés) principles [i.e. Sameness 
and Difference]. 

Now since the mixture is two-fold, as we said, the first being con- 
stituted of the very elements [i.e. the divisible and indivisible forms of 
Being, Sameness and Difference], but the other being what results from 
the mixing of the elements, Porphyry correctly inquires whether both 
of these mixtures were made in the mixing bowl, or one outside the 
bowl and the other in it.'99 Porphyry decided that when he combines 
the elements, the Demiurge acts without the mixing bowl since the gen- 
esis of the intermediate forms is mot brought about by bringing together 
the extreme terms, nor is it generally possible to bring terms maximally 
opposed together in the same thing. But [the combination] that results 
from all the intermediate [forms of] the elements is accomplished by 


Big), rather than the earlier aq (ti\s te TadTOU PUCEWS at TrépI Kal Tis TOU EtTépOU...). 
Because the result of the second mixing is the essence or psychic material of the soul, he 
can then claim that there has been a reversion to the starting point in the first mixing — 
Being. 

Without reference to the Sophist, the argument here is utterly mysterious. But once 
we remember that, in that dialogue, Difference is equated with Not-Being, it is clear 
why we have the qualifying phrase cs év Tois yéveot To dvtos. Cf. also Soph. 256e5-6: 
Trepl EkKAOTOV pa THv EiSdv TTOAU YEv EOTI TO Sv, GtTrEIlpoV SE TATGEI TO UT] Sv. 
Presumably Sameness and Difference are dyadic in virtue of being pros ti or relational 
terms. What is the same or different is always the same or different to something else. 
Cf. Sophist 25512. 

in Tim. II. 162.25-163.10 = Porphyry in Tim. fr. 64 (Sodano). The significance of the 
mixing bowl or kratér in which the Demiurge combines the soul (41d) becomes a matter 
of concern within the Neoplatonic school starting with Porphyry. Plotinus makes very 
little of the kratér, but Porphyry’s Timaeus commentary addresses the question of its 
identity. By the time of Proclus’ Platonic Theology, he can refer to it as the ‘much 
celebrated mixing bowl’ (polyymnétos kratér, Plat.Theol. V. 109.11. For Proclus’ own 
views on the nature of the mixing bowl, see in Tim II. 246.29 ff. and Plat. Theol. 
V. 114.22 ff. 
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means of the mixing bowl. He pitched the elements into it and mixed 
them so that the soul that came to be as a result of all these elements 
might be entirely single, consubstantial with itself (bomochrous beautéi), 
and homoiomerous, with all of the genera pervading through all. He did 
this, in addition, in order that the soul may take its form and essence (bo 
estin) from the mixing bowl, for the form of each thing is in accordance 
with the whole. As a result, since it is plausibly regarded as ‘soulmaking’ 
(psychopoios), the mixing bowl makes the wholeness of the soul in itself, 
and on account of this fact only the second mixing takes place within the 
mixing bowl.*°° 
Our teacher, [Syrianus] also adopted this determination of the matter 
since Plato, in the part of the dialogue concerning partial souls, indi- 
cates this when he says, ‘And once more into the mixing bowl in which 
he had earlier mixed and blended the Soul of the Universe, he poured the 
remains of the previous mixture’ (41d4—6). Therefore if Plato says that 
the Demiurge there mixed the World Soul — but not the elements of the 
soul — and if in the case of our souls, the remains of the earlier mixture 
were mixed in the bowl, and if these remains were intermediate mixtures, 
then this evidently testifies that the second mixture came about in the 
bowl. The first mixing takes place only in virtue of the Demiurgic cause, 
while the second one that makes it from the intermediate genera takes 
place additionally in virtue of the Life-giving Soul.*°" For it is necessary 
for the Demiurge to be active both prior to the mixing bowl, and also 
together with it, just as He is active after the mixing bowl by virtue of the 
Demiurgic divisions in the soul and by the other activities he engages in 
with respect to the soul. For after the wholeness of the soul, the divisions 
according to numbers are assumed, and then the bindings of the divided 
parts in accordance with harmonic ratios. For since the soul is both one 
and a plurality, both whole and part, both uni-form and multi-form in 
essence, it is necessary to consider its pluralised (pepléthusmenén) pro- 
cession from its causes after considering its unified existence (byparvis). 
Every multiplicity requires a harmony when it departs from the One if it 
is not to be disordered in relation to itself and indefinite. Therefore the 
multiplicity in the soul shows, on the one hand, the ‘portions’ (3 5b2) 
that introduce differentiation into the single psychic essence (owsia), 
and, on the other hand, shows the powers of the harmonic ratios that 
70° KOT Yap TO dAov ExcKoTOU TO E505. DOT eikOTAS YUKOTTOIOS dV 6 KPATTIP év EAUTO TI 
6AdTHTA Troiei THs WuXis. I suspect that the reasoning here may be something like the 
following. There is a kind of analytical linkage of kat& 16 6Aov with efSos that is hinted 
at by the term for universal, 16 ka®dAou. One sense of form is shape. So there psychic 
“shape that is not really a shape” of the double circle is in some way an image of the 


curved interior of the mixing bowl. 


°°" Cf. above note 154. 
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introduce the essential binding of the portions.*® And if it is necessary 
to say how it seems to me, then it is obvious from these facts how the 
Being (ousia) of the soul becomes an intermediary between the Divisible 
and the Indivisible. For the soul’s Being is not single in the way in which 
Intellect’s essence is single (for in the Intellect there is a single Being, 
a single life and a single intellection to the extent that Intellect is one). 
But on the other hand, neither is the soul’s Being divided into infinity, 
as is the case with the Being that is divisible in the realm of bodies (for 
since this Being belongs to another thing, it is divided along with that 
in which it is, and becomes infinite together with that other thing). But 
while the soul is not single on account of the plurality of its parts, it is 
still made numerically determinate, for the ‘single portion’ (Tim. 35b4) 
that the god constituted, being single, must remain undivided, and the 
whole plurality of portions which was initiated from something of this 
sort must entirely reject an infinity of divisions.”°3 So as a result, the 
Being of the soul is both single and not single, having been established 
within limits that are numerically definite and stable in order that by this 
fact it may be shown that the soul is number, having the indivisible and 
genuinely single root — so to speak — of its own parts . 

But if these things are true, then it is clear that whatever number of 
portions one takes to be synthesised into the same thing, such will be 
the plurality of monads from which the soul is composed. And each of 
the monads will be neither mathematical (for such monads are insub- 
stantial (anousios)), nor physical (for monads of this sort are present in a 
subject).?°* Instead, by possessing Being that is in itself incorporeal, and 


* Reading ouvayouca for cwvayeyoi at 164.2. It seems to me that some parallel is 
needed to ouveioéyoucai in line 1: T& pév ov TANEN TH év TH WUX7 SNAovow ai 
yoipa, SidKploi ouvelocyoucal Tis MIas OUOTas, ai SE cUVaY WYO! TddvV &ELOVIKdV AOyouv 
Suvduels TES KAT OVoIav atTd&v cuvséceis. I do not fully understand how Festugiére 
arrives at his translation since it seems to me that the masculine ovvaywyoi can- 
not modify Suvdueis: ‘Eh bien donc, les “portions”, en introduisant une division de 
Pessence une, désignent les parties multiples qui sont dans l’Ame, et les forces unifi- 
antes des rapports harmoniques manifestent les liaisons essentielles qui se font entre ces 
parties.’ 

The role of the indivisible sort of Being seems to be this: the Demiurge established 
just as many demarcations as there are divisions introduced in the portions of psychic 
essence and the ratios introduced in it. That is, there are just the divisions that fall 
at the points determined by the measure of the single undivided portion — 1, +/;, 
3/,, 2, etc. This is unlike the sensible world where the divisible sort of Being that 
belongs to bodies, and so is potentially infinitely divisible. There is no question of 
the possibility of further divisions intermediate between these demarcations within 
the soul. 

Cf. Syrianus in Metaphys. 12.29-36; 87.12-13 and 123.19—25 for the contrast between 
substantial psychic numbers and insubstantial mathematical or monadic numbers. Syr- 
ianus also distinguishes between mathematical numbers and Form numbers. The 
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being constituted out of the intermediate genera, [each monad] will, by 
virtue of these facts, be not one simpliciter but will rather participate in 
some one. Furthermore [each one] will be indivisible into similar parts, 
and by virtue of this fact will differ from the unit in bodies which is sus- 
ceptible to infinite division into further similar parts. But if each monad 
is like this and if the entire number of the soul is made up of such sub- 
stantial monads - each of which is indivisible into other monads — then 
on account of this fact, the soul would be, on the one hand, a plurality, 
but, on the other hand, it would also be single by virtue of the soul’s 
own wholeness — taking in the plurality of these monads in a uni-form 
manner (benoeidés), the soul would be one <and not one>.?® For, gen- 
erally speaking, if there is not only the Divisible in the soul, but also at 
the same time the Indivisible, then from this fact it is surely necessary 
that each somehow remains. The Indivisible remains within the soul in 
virtue of the uni-formity in it, while the Divisible remains in virtue of its 
pluralisation. Neither must the division obscure the unity, nor must the 
unity hide from view the Divisible. And it seems that it was this which 
Xenocrates heard from his teacher and put in a riddling manner when 
he said that the psychic essence (ousia) is numerical, it being evident that 
it exists as a single thing composed from many substances (ousia), essen- 
tially a number that remains through the whole of itself, simultaneously 
single and divided into a plurality of substantial parts.?°° 

Since there is a division among souls that is substantial and also one 
that results from the way the soul lives its life — for it is said that some- 
times our own souls live in the manner of Titans, dividing themselves 


former involve a plurality of units and can be subject to arithmetic operations like 
addition, while the latter are ‘what it is to be (e.g.) seven’ and are not able to be added. 
The substantial psychic numbers seem to be some sort of intermediate between Form 
numbers and mathematical numbers. They will be differentiated from the latter by 
being indivisible, but Proclus tells us that they are nonetheless participated and this 
presumably differentiates them from Form numbers. For Syrianus’ view of number, 
see Mueller (2000). 

Adding kai oy év in 165.2—3 with Kroll. 

= Xenocrates fr. 189 (Parente), cf. fr. 188 = Plutarch, De An. Proc. 1012Aa. It is unclear 
just what view Proclus is attributing to Xenocrates — much depends on how one chooses 
to translate kat &pi8udv elvan thy Wuxi ovolay at line 9 and Kat ovciav otcav &p1budv 
in 10-11. Festugiére translates: ‘que l’Ame est une essence a la resemblance du nom- 
bre, montrant que, comme elle est essentiellement un nombre, elle est une a partir 
d’essences multiples, demeurant tout entiére, par tout elle-méme, stable, 4 la fois une 
et divisée en une pluralité de parties essentielles’. In any case, this is not a version of 
Xenocrates’ definition of the soul that seems particularly close to Aristotle’s celebrated 
report of ‘self-moving number’, since Proclus’ claim makes no reference to motion. 
See Taran (1987), 250-2 who finds Proclus’ reading of Xenocrates plausible, as far as 
it goes. 
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in relation to bodies?®7 — in order that we should not conceive that any 
such thing happens in the case of the Universal Soul (for it is not fitting 
and proper to carry back to that divine soul the deteriorations that occur 
in the case of partial souls) Plato adds the following — he says: the god 
then divided this whole again into as many parts as was fitting, for that 
intellectual being which does the dividing does so in accordance with an 
intellectual cause, while that which gets divided is divided in a substan- 
tial manner (ousiédés). Therefore the manner of this division is proper 
to both that which does the dividing and that which gets divided, since 
it is good in form (agathoeidés) and such as to complete (te/eiétikos) the 
psychic essence, introducing into it intellectual diversity, and making it 
utterly complete by placing within it the /ogoi of all beings. 

But surely if we speak correctly in these matters, there is no need to 
remove the unity [of the soul] in virtue of the division, nor is it necessary 
to expend its wholeness amid the generation of the parts, as it might seem 
by the words Timaeus uses when he says that ‘he used up the mixture 
in these portions that were cut’ (36b6).7°° Nor must we imagine this 
like the cutting up of some particular yardstick, for all these modes of 
imagining things pertain to corporeal nature. Nothing like this pertains 
to immaterial essences, since everything that has been generated by the 
Demiurge necessarily remains the same, if indeed he always creates in 
the same manner, being changeless and eternal in his activities. It is 
therefore necessary that the whole always remains a whole and that the 
generation of the portions is brought about while the wholeness yet 
remains, and that this is not spent or used up in the division of the 
portions. Hence we must think that the soul’s essence is simultaneously 
one and many, that it remains a whole and is also divided into parts, 
and that it is both continuous and also divided. We must not imagine its 
continuity in an extended manner (for itis continuity without magnitude, 
in the same fashion as time). Nor must we imagine its division is in virtue 
of monadic numbers, for that sort of quantity is incompatible with what 
is continuous.”°? But rather in the case of the soul we must bring these 
things together into one, as is proper with incorporeal things, and must 
consider the whole together with the parts. And Plato too makes it clear 
that it is not necessary to obscure the unity within the division of the 
soul through the following words: 


*°T CF. in Ale. 43.21-44.4. 

°° Proclus does not quote the passage exactly: 611 katavéAwto TO wixSév eis TaUTa TH 
tunyata where Plato has katavnAcoKei (36b6). 
Monadic numbers are a mental aggregation of units by means of which we count. See 
O’ Meara (1989), 133. 
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IV. The soul’s harmony 


With each of them remaining a mixture of Sameness, Difference and 
Being,”’° the Demiurge began to divide them as follows: (Tim. 35b2-3) 


A. Interpretation of Vim. 3562-3 


For?" if all [the genera that constitute the soul] are in all, and the whole 
is homoiomerous with itself, then there would be no segregation of the 
unity from the continuity. After all, ifin the case of bodies those that are 
similar are naturally conjoined without an intermediary, then surely to 
an even greater degree this will be so in the case of incorporeal natures. 
All the “parts”, as it were, are unified and the whole has been subordi- 
nated to the one. Nor will the parts be mixed up through the disposition 
of the whole, nor will the wholeness be removed because of the differ- 
entiation of the parts. One may also infer from these things that, with 
respect to all of its own parts, the soul is both divisible and indivisible; 
for if all of its parts participate in a// the intermediate genera, then there 
is nothing one might take from it that is not constituted out of these 
genera. 

With an eye to these facts, the ancient philosophers drew vari- 
ous inferences about the soul — that it is wholly Being, and Life and 
Intellect,?’* and that whichever one of these three you assume, the 
remaining ones follow, since all the things in it run through all the 
others, and the soul is entirely single and its unity is completely perfect, 
and the part is consubstantial (bomochrous, cf. 163.4) with the whole in 
its case. If each of the many parts of the soul is a certain substance (ousia 
tis), and if the parts are so many in number, then the soul’s Being (ousia) 
will be equal in number to the parts, and likewise for the Sameness and 
the Difference. Each [of the three genera] is a single thing in Intellect 
(this is because Intellect is indivisible, for it is not the case that one part 
of Intellect is Sameness, while another part is Difference). But in the 
case of the soul, each [of the genera] <is many>,’"3 for the soul has been 
divided in accordance with substantial number and its parts have been 


210 Proclus’ lemma has otoias while Plato’s text has tis ovcias. 

tT Continuing the line of argument begun just before the lemma. 

212 ‘This triad features prominently in later Neoplatonism and has often been supposed to 
have been formalised as a triad by Porphyry. Plotinus does not doubt that there is Life 
amid the intelligibles and that these are both Intellects and Being (V.4.2, 43), but he 
does not treat this as a triad in the same way that later writers do. For the debate on 
Porphyry’s role, see Edwards (1990). 

?73 In the lacuna at line 11, I follow Diehl’s conjecture of toAAat. 
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harmonised with one another, making the soul one from many and a 
‘whole from the parts’.?"4 

Moreover, it may be worthwhile considering this: that with respect 
to the generation of the elements, Plato began from Being, just as we 
said earlier [162.4], but with respect to the composition of the whole he 
began from Difference — ‘by force bringing into harmony the nature of 
the Different, which is not easily combined, with the Same (35a7)’. But 
when the division of the whole into harmonic ratios is at issue, he begins 
from Sameness. For, he says, with each of them remaining a mixture 
of Sameness, Difference and Being, the Demiurge began to divide 
them as follows (3 5bz). For an origin from Being is entirely appropriate 
to the generation of simple things (since Being is simpler than the oth- 
ers [sc. Sameness or Difference]). But an origin from Difference is more 
appropriate to the composition of the whole (for the genesis of the whole 
from the parts begins from what is inferior). Finally, an origin in Same- 
ness is appropriate to the foundation of harmony (for harmony aims to 
bring things into a condition of sameness and to engender an association 
among things that have been divided, and in general, harmony tries to 
make the things that have been harmonised the same). 


B. Preface on harmonic theory 


These matters having been articulated to the extent that it is possible, it 
is necessary to have a prior grasp on such matters concerning numbers 
and the harmonies of the soul as is necessary for those who intend to 
understand must have at hand, lest we attempt the exegesis of the follow- 
ing section of the text in vain.?’5 It is surely necessary, then, if we wish 


°™4 Proclus here invokes a distinction among three ways in which a thing may be a whole 
that is familiar from ET 67 and Plat. Theol. III. 87.26-88.8. Cf. Baltzly (2008). A fuller 
treatment of the sense in which the soul is a ‘whole prior to the parts’, ‘a whole from 
the parts’, and ‘a whole in the parts’ is given at 195.25—-196.20 below. 

5 This preface to the exegesis of Timaeus 35b4—36b5 may be usefully compared with 
Theon of Smyrna’s Mathematics Useful for the Understanding of Plato. Already by the 
time of Plutarch there was a considerable body of opinion on the correct interpretation 
of Plato’s division of the psychic essence and the harmonies within it, as can be seen 
from Plutarch’s De An. Proc. 1027a, ff. Here we find the hallmarks of a technical, 
scholastic tradition — for instance, Plutarch’s categorisation of the questions that the 
text poses (1027c—-d), as well as details on earlier interpretations of the mathematics 
and harmonics in Plato’s text. Hence it would be essential for those who hope to 
follow Proclus’ lecture on this text to have the requisite background knowledge. By 
the time of Proclus, there were several handbooks or commentaries that a Neoplatonic 
student might encounter: Theon’s work draws on works of Thrasyllus and Adrastus 
now lost to us, Porphyry’s Notes on Ptolemy’s Harmonics, and the Manual of Harmonics 
by Nicomachus of Gerasa. Proclus’ own treatment seems to draw on that of Theon, 
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to speak about this part of the dialogue, to have grasped beforehand the 
things that are typically discussed in works on harmonics:?"° what a note 
(phthongos)**7 is; what an interval (diastéma) is; what a system (systéma) is; 
and that the Pythagoreans did not assume that the concord (symphonia) in 
harmony results from anything other than number;?"® and they did not 
assume that a concord arises from all of these, but only from multiples 
(pollaplasia)*'9 and from super-particulars (epimoria).?*° They say that the 
musical fourth (dia tessarén) is in 4:3 (epitritos), while the fifth (dia pente) is 
in 3:2 (bémiolios), the octave (diapason) in 2:1 (diplasios). The combination 
ofan octave and a fifth is in 3:1 (¢rip/asion), while that which is two octaves 
is in 4:1. However, the combination of an octave and a fourth did not 
seem to them to be a concord’?! because it has been composed in a ratio — 
that is, 8:3 - where the larger number contains the smaller number two 
or more times, but along with two or more parts of the smaller number, 


as well as Nicomachus. I think he may have had more Adrastus than is contained in 
Theon. His preface could, I think, hardly be sufficient on its own. Perhaps Proclus 
means merely to remind his auditors of certain key facts that they will have become 
acquainted with through previous study. 

Theon of Smyrna gives much the same order, first defining a note, then interval, then 
system, and then moving on to a discussion of concord (47.18—48.16, Hiller). 

The mathematical conception of a note common to Proclus’ Neopythagorean orien- 
tation is given by Nicomachus (Harm. 12.1.6-8 ed. Jan) ‘a note is an indivisible vocal 
sound resembling the unit with respect to hearing’. 

Cf. Theon 46.20-47.8 for the priority of concordant numbers over sounds. The 
Pythagoreans limited the intervals that count as concordant to just those that express 
simple ratios: the octave (2:1), the fifth (3:2), the fourth (4:3). They also recognise 
concords composed from these: the twelfth (3:1, octave plus a fifth), the double octave 
(4:1). 

The Platonist Aelianus in his work on the Timaeus (ap. Porphyry, Comm. 96.8—-10) 
identifies six harmonies by including the eleventh (8:3, octave plus a fourth). A deeply 
committed Pythagorean ought to reject this one, since its ratio is neither a multiple nor 
a super-particular. Proclus later distinguishes the Pythagoreans and Ptolemy on one 
side, because they reject the Aristoxenian half-tone. But on the other hand, those who 
follow Ptolemy accept the concord of the octave and the fourth. Cf. below 183.20-30. 
19 Cf. Theon 76.8-11 (Hiller): “The ratio is multiple when the larger term contains the 
smaller one several times, that is, when the smaller one measures the larger one exactly 
with nothing left over.’ Among the six Pythagorean concords, the octave, the twelfth 
and the double octave are multiples. 

Cf. Theon 76.21-77.5 (Hiller): ‘The ratio between two numbers is superparticular 
when the larger one contains the smaller one plus a part of the smaller number one 
time — that is, when the larger term is greater than the smaller term by a certain quantity 
that is a part of it. So, for example, the number 4 is a superparticular in relation to 3, 
because 4 is greater than 3 by 1 unit, which is itselfa third of 3.’ In modern terminology, 
the ratio may be expressed as n +1 : n. Theon’s example is, of course, the musical fourth. 
Among the other concords accepted by the Pythagoreans, the fifth (3:2) and the tone 
(9:8) are super-particulars as well. 

27 Cf. Ptolemy, Harm. chs. 5-6 on the reason why the eleventh is excluded. 
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whether the same ones or different.??? In this case the mean, 6, stands 
in a 2:1 ratio with the smaller number, but in a 4:3 ratio with the larger 
one. These things, therefore, must be assumed, along with the fact that 
the tonal ratio is 9:8 (epogdoos), and that 4:3 results from two tones and a 
semi-tone; while 3:2 results from three tones and a semi-tone. We will 
learn later what the ratio of the semi-tone is. 

Moreover, [the Pythagoreans said] that there are three kinds of har- 
monia — the diatonic, the enharmonic and the chromatic.”?3 The diatonic 
results from the half-tone (well, this is said to be a half-tone, but it is not 
strictly a half-tone, but rather a semi-tone)’*+ and from one tone and 
then a second tone.**5 The enharmonic is composed from a quarter- 
tone (diesis),?*° another quarter-tone, and the major third (to diatonon). 
The chromatic results from one half-tone, another half-tone, and then 
the minor third (to triémitonion). (The quarter-tone is like a quarter of 
a tone, but it is not truly a quarter, just as the semi-tone is not strictly 
speaking half of a tone. But we will demonstrate these things as we go 
along.) 

Though there are these three kinds, each of which is a division of the 
tetrachord, Plato seems to have worked only with the diatonic scale. He 
thinks it worthwhile to divide the epitritos [4:3] ratios into the epogdoos 
[9:8] and the semi-tone, but he doesn’t bother with the enharmonic’s 
quarter-tones, nor with the major or minor thirds [that we find in the 
enharmonic and the chromatic scale respectively]. But let us add the 
qualification that he rejects the enharmonic diesis (i.e. the quarter-tone), 
since some of the ancients called the half-tone the ‘diesis’.??7 It seems 


22 T have filled out the translation from Theon’s description of the pollaiplasi-epimerés 
(79.15, Hiller). 8 contains 3 twice, but with 2 left over. Each of these is a third of 3. 
This is, in fact, Theon’s example and he tells us that such a ratio has a particular name, 
SittAdo10s Kal Sis éttitpitos — ‘the double and twice a third’. 

23 Cf. Archytas DK 47 416. 

224 We will hear much more about this as Proclus’ commentary proceeds. I use the term 
‘semi-tone’ for to leimma and reserve ‘half-tone’ for the putative bémitonion whose 
mathematical bona fides Proclus doubts. The root of all this is the fact that the tone, 
which corresponds to the ratio 9:8, is such that its square root is irrational, being 3/,; 
x V2. The Pythagorean-Platonic alternative is explained by Plutarch (De An. Proc. 
1020e-f): “The harmonicists (i.e. the Aristoxenians, cf. Theon 53.8—10) think that the 
division of the tone makes two intervals each of which they call a “half-tone”, but the 
Pythagoreans denied that it is divisible into equal parts and, since the divisions are 
unequal, call the smaller one the “semi-tone” because it falls short of being half.’ 

25 Cf. the diagram at Theon 56.4. 

26 Generally speaking, this term is used to denote the smallest interval in a scale. In 

the diatonic scale, this will be the semi-tone, but in the enharmonic scale it is the 

quarter-tone (Aristoxenus, Harm. 21). 

Theon reports such a difference of vocabulary between the followers of Aristoxenus 


and Pythagoreans (55.11-15). 
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that Plato adopts this kind —- I mean, of course, the diatonic one — as 
stronger, simpler, and more noble than the others, though the enhar- 
monic seems better for education. But if it is necessary to state my own 
prophetic vision in these matters,??* it is that the enharmonic kind is 
coordinate with the entire partial life that has come to be in the realm 
of bodies, just as the diatonic kind is coordinate with the rational life 
because it is such as to educate the former. It remains for the chro- 
matic one to correspond to the very idea of corporeal life, and because 
of this it is trivial and ignoble. Therefore the enharmonic?’ [genus] is 
plausibly said to be educative, which is surely why in the Republic (I, 
3992 ff.) Socrates thinks it worthwhile to mention it in particular in his 
discourse on harmony, as we have already established. Since Timaeus 
knows this and he has heard Socrates talking about it on the previous 
day, he has likewise provided a composition for the essence of the soul 
through the diatonic scale, but not through the enharmonic scale which 
is better suited to education, as we said. It is for this reason that the teach- 
ers of these subjects were called ‘harmonicists’. At any rate, Aristoxenus 
says in the first book of his Elements of Harmony that ‘those who have 
previously taken up the study of harmonics were concerned to be truly 
“harmonicists” and no more, since they dealt only with the enharmonic, 
and never gave any thought to the other genera [such as the diatonic and 
chromatic]’.?3° In the same book, Aristoxenus also says something quite 
surprising — that the diatonic scale (diagramma) was not known to the 
ancients. For he writes thus: ‘there is evidence of this — their diagrams 
are of the enharmonic system only, and no one has yet seen any for 
those in the diatonic or chromatic’.*3’ But how in the world he can say 
these things when Plato has set out the diatonic kind of scale along with 
‘Timaeus — well this is something worthy of amazement.”3? Or perhaps 


28 Proclus has been following Theon very closely up to this point. First in his exegesis of 
the different harmonic scales, then in noting the qualification about vocabulary, and 
finally in his comments on Plato’s use of the diatonic scale. Compare in Tim II. 168.30- 
169.2 6 TlAd&tav ToUTo TaparaPeiv TO yévos, Aéyw 51) TO Siatovikov, ds ASpoTtepov Kail 
atrAovaTepov Kal yevvaidtepov Tdv SAAwv with Theon 56.3-5 10 8é Sidtovov yévos 
a&trAovv T1 kal yevvaiov Kal UGAAoV KATE QUOI: 810 USAAOV TOUTO TrapaAauBavel TA&Toov. 
This perhaps explains the next lines that deviate utterly from what one finds in Theon, 
and which Proclus announces as his own ‘prophetic vision’ — kai ei ye Sei thy uty Aéyelv 
UavTElav KTA. 

29 Here and below at line 14 Proclus writes merely &pyovikdv, but the context makes 

it clear that we must understand the enharmonic scale. The motive for this lack of 

precision is revealed with the quotation from Aristoxenus. 

Harm. 2.810, translation Barker. 73" Harm. 2.10-13, translation Barker. 

Barker thinks that Aristoxenus’ remarks both on the preoccupation with the 

enharmonic scale and neglect of the others in their diagrams is not directed 

at Platonists or Pythagoreans, but rather at the empirical school of harmonikoi. 
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the disparaging words that Adrastus offered about Aristoxenus are true — 
that his character is not entirely that of the sort of aforementioned musi- 
cian [sc. the kind that are entirely absorbed in their harmonies], but 
he is the sort of person who is concerned with being seen to speak 
wisely.*33 

Therefore, Plato makes the division of tetrachords in the diatonic 
genus, and proceeds not only as far as the octave, but in fact goes as far 
as [to provide a system] whose range is composed of four octaves, the 
fifth and a tone.”34 Or, as Severus has put it, he did not make it either 
with the tone or without the tone, but finished it with the semi-tone, 
rather than the tone.”35 But if one were puzzled about how Plato can 
extend the scale to such a great extent, Adrastus says?3° — for Aristoxenus 
had restricted the extent of his variable scale to an octave and a fourth, 
and the consonances that result from this, ‘giving the ear authority over 
the intellect’ (Rep. VII, 531b), while people nowadays extend it to two 
octaves with an additional tone in order to give fifteen notes — well, in 
reply to this puzzle it is necessary to say that the people who constructed 
these smaller scales did so with reference to our use of them, assuming 
that a range larger than this would make it impossible for the contes- 
tants to sing, or for the audience to discriminate reliably. But Plato, 
looking instead to nature established the soul out of all of [the notes in 


Aristoxenus’ complaint with the Pythagoreans and Platonists is that their work is irre/- 
evant: 
We try to give these matters [sc. those that fall within the study of harmonics] 
demonstrations which conform to the appearances, not in the manner of our 
predecessors, some of whom used arguments quite extraneous to the subject, 
dismissing perception as inaccurate and inventing theoretical explanations, 
and saying that it is in ratios of numbers and relative speeds that the high and 
the low come about. Their accounts are altogether extraneous, and totally 
in conflict with appearances. (32.19-28, trans. Barker) 
°33 We find no such passage in Theon, and it is this that leads me to believe that Proclus 
had access to Adrastus either directly or via some source other than Theon. 
°34 The point here is that the scale that is determined by the numbers that are inscribed in 
the soul is huge, encompassing a range that — as Cornford notes — can be illustrated by 
the consecutive white notes on a piano ranging across four octaves and a major sixth. 
The choice is certainly not determined by the needs of the practising musician. See 
Cornford (1957), 67-71. 
°35 in Tim. II. 169.32-170.5 = Severus, 14 T (Gioé). See below 191.1-193.6 for Severus’ 
concern with the final interval in the Platonic scale. 
Proclus here gives a close paraphrase of the text of Theon where the latter quotes 
Adrastus (64.7 (Hiller)). However, the last sentence differs between the two authors. 
While Theon reports Adrastus as similarly saying that the sequences go as far as 8 and 
27 in order to reach solid numbers, he does not say that this is so in order that the soul 
can be the ruler of bodies. Rather, in Theon’s version Adrastus points out that it can, 
in principle, go on to infinity. 
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this extended scale] in order that the sequence should go as far as solid 
numbers’3’ seeing that the soul is to be the ruler of bodies. For if the 
extent of the scale necessarily corresponds to the terms [1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 
27], then it will encompass four octaves and a fifth. And it is obvious what 
the greatest of these terms is: 27. This then will be the answer to the 
puzzle. 

To put it briefly, the topic of the harmony in the soul has three 
parts into which it may be divided: first, the setting out of the seven 
portions; second, the insertion of the two means [i.e. the arithmetic and 
harmonic ones] between them; and third, the division of the epitritos [4:3 
ratios] and the hémiolios [3:2 ratios] into the epogdoos [9:8 ratios] and the 
semi-tones. Because of this fact, some people are in the habit of making 
three [nested] triangles. In the smallest of these, they write the seven 
portions, putting one number at the top of the triangle and arranging 
the double sequence down one side and the triple down the other. In the 
next, bigger triangle, drawn around the previous one, they increase the 
numbers”3* and interpolate the two means between them in a similar 
manner, separating the double and triple sequences on different sides 
of the triangle, and keeping the single portion at the top. In the third, 
largest triangle that includes both the previous ones in their entirety, 
they inscribe the scale in the same manner. This is how Adrastus has 
done it.?39 Others have sought leave to draw it in the form of the letter 
A,*4° arranging the numbers sequentially along it like the divisions on 
a monochord,#" assuming these numbers in accordance with the three 


237 That is, cubic numbers. Cf. Euclid 7, def. 19. 

238. As is standard, and as Proclus himself will do, these philosophers eliminate the fractions 
by increasing all the numbers to a common base. At this stage, the original seven 
numbers will be multiplied by 6 so that the inserted arithmetic and harmonic means 
will correspond to whole numbers. Thus instead of the sequence 1, 4/,, 3/,, 2 etc. it 
will become 6, 8, 9, 12, etc. It is unclear where this practice began. Plutarch adopts it 
(An. Proc. torgb, ff.), and Theon seems to attribute the values of 384 for the unit and 
10,368 for the Platonic 27 to Thrasyllus (93.8 (Hiller)). The question of whether it is 
to be found in the Timaeus of Locris is complicated by the fact that not all manuscripts 
include the table of numbers. Whether such a table figured in the version of the text 
that Proclus had to hand is thus not easy to determine. Cf. Tobin (1985), 20-2. On the 
early interpreters of the mathematics of Plato, see Tarrant (2000), 61-2. 

?39 Based on what Proclus has told us, it is hard to see how Adrastus’ nested triangles differ 
from nested sequential versions of the lambda representation described below. There 
is no obvious need for the base of the triangle. This view is not attested elsewhere for 
Adrastus. 

24° "This method is attributed in Crantor by Plutarch (De An.Proc. 10274). 

241 os gti THs TOU Kavdévos KaTaTouts. The Greek title of the Euclidean Sectio Canonis is 
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steps outlined above, just as we will also do.’#* This arrangement is the 
one endorsed by Porphyry and Severus.**3 

These matters having been foreshadowed, the following things need 
to be said: that [Plato] divided the whole topic of the soul’s harmony into 
three sub-headings. First, there is the arranging of the seven portions into 
double and triple intervals that form a geometric progression. Second is 
the insertion of the other means — the arithmetic and harmonic means — 
into each interval in the double and triple series. Third is dividing of the 
epitritos [4:3 ratios] and hémiolios [3:2 ratios] into the epogdoos [9:8 ratios] 
and the semi-tones. The account of the parts of the soul has been limited 
to just these matters. 

It is necessary to have at hand such things as are said about the three 
means [that are found in the soul] — some ways in which they differ from 
one another, and what are some of the methods through which they 
may be discovered.*4+ There is, therefore, the arithmetic mean in which 
the mean term differs from the term that exceeds it and the term that it 
exceeds by an equal quantity. This happens in the case of all successive 
numbers, and Timaeus himself has defined these things in this way (36a). 
Then there is the harmonic mean in which the middle term is exceeded 
by the same part of the larger term as the middle term exceeds the smaller 
one. For example, in the case of 6, 4 and 3, the 4 is exceeded by the 6 by 
2, which is a one-third part of 6, and the 4 exceeds the 3 by 1, which is 
also a one-third part of 3. And then there is the geometric mean in which 
there is the same ratio between the larger term and the middle term as 
between the middle term and the smaller one. 

The next things that must be addressed are the methods of discovering 
the means. Assume two terms as given in order to discover the harmonic 
and arithmetic means, and let these be in a 2:1 ratio, for example 12 and 
6. I then take the difference by which the larger exceeds the smaller, and 
it is obvious that this is 6. Dividing this result by 2, I add it to the smaller 
of the orginal two terms and I get the arithmetic mean, for sure enough 
6, 9, 12 is in arithmetic proportion since, among the three terms, the 
larger one exceeds the middle by the same amount by which the middle 
exceeds the smallest. Once again, taking the difference between the two 


742 177.7-8 KATA TH TPIa KEPAACIA, TEGTOUS Kal SeuTEpOUS Kai TpiTOUS AaUBdavovTEs, OoTrED 
St Kal fuels troijoouev. Proclus must mean that they fill in the numbers along the 
lambda shape in the three stages outlined above at 170.22—6. He most surely does not 
mean that he too will arrange the numbers in a lambda shape, for Proclus criticises 
this arrangement at 187.17-188.1. 

43 in Tim. II. 171.4-9 = Severus 15 T (Gioé). For Porphyry, cf. in Tim. fr. 67, p. 58.9-24 
(Sodano). 

°44 The exposition here is pretty standard. Cf. Nicomachus, Arith. II.23-5 (D’Ooge); 
Theon 113.18-115.5 (Hiller). 
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extreme terms in the proportion, which is 6, I multiply this by the smaller 
term, which gives us 36. Now divide this by the sum of the two extreme 
terms, which is 18, and we get the result 2. I add this to the 6 and I have 
the harmonic mean, 8.745 For by that part of the greater number by which 
the middle number gets exceeded, by this same part of the lesser term 
does the middle exceed it. For 8 is exceeded by 12 by 4, which is a third 
part of 12, and 8 exceeds 6 by 2, which is a third part of 6. Again, let us 
consider two numbers where the larger one is three times the smaller, 
for instance 18 and 6. I add these together, which is 24. Taking half of 
this number, I get the arithmetic mean, 12. Now let’s take the difference 
between 18 and 6, which is 12. I multiply this by the smaller term, 6, to 
get 72. I divide this by 24, since this is the sum of the extreme terms. The 
result of this is 3. I add this to 6 and I have the harmonic mean, 9 [which 
is the harmonic mean between 18 and 6] since by the same part of the 
extremes it both exceeds and gets exceeded.*4° Thus if the extreme terms 
were 1 and 2, then taking the sum and taking half of what results from 
both, I will have the middle term 17/, which is the arithmetic mean. But, 
taking the difference between them which is 1, and multiplying it by the 
smaller of the terms [’ll have 1 x 1 which is 1. Dividing this 1 by the 3 
that results from adding together the extreme terms I have '/, so that 
when you apply 3 to the ‘4 you get the 1 back. Adding the '/ to the 1, I 
get the harmonic mean between 1 and 2, as we saw before (172.11-18). 
So by using these methods we may methodically fill up all the double 
and triple intervals with arithmetic and harmonic means — means which 
the Timaeus will employ within the geometric means and will amplify in 
a way by the insertion of the other means. 

Generally speaking then, since Plato mentions the three kinds of 
mean, and the geometric one is such as to include the others, let the fol- 
lowing theorem be added to what has been said: if there is a proportion 
consisting of four terms and one of the terms establishes an arithmetic 
mean between the extremes, the other one will be the harmonic mean 
and vice versa. 

Suppose that there are four terms where A: B:: C: D, and suppose 
that B is the arithmetic mean. I say that C will be the harmonic mean. For 
since the product of A x D is equal to the product of B x C, and since B 
is the arithmetic mean between A and D, the result of mulitiplying the 
sum A + D by C will be equal to twice the product of B x C. This is 
so because, in so far as B is an arithmetic mean, the sum A + D is equal 
to twice B. The result of multiplying C by sum of A + D will be thus 


*45 The same method is given by Theon in very similar terms, cf. 118.4—119.17. 
246 Te, 18 exceeds 9 by 9, which is one half of 18. And 9 exceeds 6 by 3 which is one half 
of 6. 
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equal to twice the product of A x D. But this was the defining feature 
of the harmonic proportion — that the result of multiplying the sum of 
the extreme terms by the middle term is equal to twice the product of 
the extreme terms. 

Now for the other case. Let C be a harmonic mean. I say that B is the 
arithmetic mean. For since the product of multiplying the sum of A + 
D by C is equal to twice A x D and since, in addition, A x D and B x 
C are equal, the product of multiplying the sum A + D by C is equal to 
twice B x C, and the sum A + D is thus equal to twice B. But this is the 
arithmetic mean, when the sum of the extreme terms is equal to twice 
the middle term. 

Once again, let there be four terms where the middle, B, is an arith- 
metic mean and C is a harmonic mean. I say that A: B :: C : D. For 
since the result of multiplying the sum of A + D by C is equal to twice 
A x D (because C is the harmonic mean) and since, in addition, the 
result of multiplying C by the sum A + D is equal to twice B x C747 
(because B is the arithmetic mean) A x D and B x C are equal. Hence, 
A :B :C :D, for this is the distinguishing feaure of the geometric 
proportion. Therefore the geometric proportion includes the other two 
and they are reciprocal with one another. But since we have given this 
by way of introduction, let us get back to what has been written. 


C. Initial discussion of Tim. 35b4-6 


He took a first single portion from all of it. And after this he took [a second] that 
was twice the first, then once again [he took a third] which was three halves of 
the second, but three times that of the first. (Tim. 35b4—-6) 


1. Mathematical explanation 


Mathematical theory ought neither be entirely scorned, nor sought after 
only for its own sake. The first option means that Plato will not be able 
to indicate to us, as he wishes to (29b), the things in their images, while 
the second option makes the whole exegesis of the text as unstable as a 
ship without ballast, for it is necessary to be firmly anchored, as it were, 
when one is heading off after the essence of those realities with which 
the dialogue is concerned.’4* We, however, will steer a middle course, 
as we said before, having first set out the text mathematically, then, after 
this, we will provide an exegesis of the proposed division [of the psychic 


247 Reading either 6 8& U1rd <tot [> cuvaygotépou Tot AA SitrAdo1os Tot U1r6 BI KTA. or 6 
8 UTS GUVaupoTépou TOU AA <kai tot [> SitrAdotos Tot Ur BI KtA. with Festugiére. 
Sei yap as ett’ &opadots Treiouatos Spueiv Tis Tdv TPAYUaTOV TrEpl Gv 6 Adyos éoTiv 
ovotas. Because it invokes a similar nautical metaphor, Diehl refers us to Laws X, 893b4. 
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essence] that is appropriate to the subject. Now the Pythagoreans were 
doubtless very wise in as much as they discovered the division of the 
monochord,*#? but it was Plato who imparted the division of the soul in 
these terms — disclosing the substantial causes and the generative /ogoi 
of mathematical theorems. Let’s press on then, as I said, first exercis- 
ing the reasoning capacity (dianoia) of those who are listening,”5° and 
then summarising what has been said by many others, while nonetheless 
eschewing the disagreements among them, and inquiring into the truth 
itself. Our account of the following five matters will be brief: about the 
ratios of the multiples; about the means between these; about the epitritos 
[4:3] and hémiolios [3:2] ratios that appear among these means; about the 
epogdoos [9:8] ratios that fill out these intervals; and about the semi-tone. 
For it is also necessary that the scale be such as to encompass all of them 
and to be filled up by all these ratios. Therefore, so that we can proceed 
in order, let us first take up those things that are said first by Plato’s 
account in the case of the numbers that result from the monad. 


a. Numbers of the multiples 


Let us posit, then, the unit, and the 2 that is twice this. Next, there is 
the 3 that is, on the one hand, one and a half times the 2, but on the 
other three times the unit. Then there is the 4 which is twice the 2. Next 
is the 9 which is three times the 3. Next is the 8 which is the [initial] 
portion taken 8 times. Over all these, there is the seventh term which 
is 27 times the unit. Now, these numbers, as we said earlier (170.26), 
are arranged by some people in the shape of a A, making the unit at the 
top and arranging the double series down one leg, and the triple series 
down the other. Other people arrange them in one row, in a way that is 
more obedient to [the words of] Plato. For he did not say to separate the 
double series and the triple series, but rather he mixes the two series up, 
going from doubles to triples?5’ and proceeding in a straight line. 


b. Numbers of the harmonic and arithmetic means 


If Plato’s [series] had stopped at that point, there would be nothing more 
to be concerned about. But since he orders us to bind the double and 


49 Nicomachus, Harm. ch. 6 and Iamblichus, VP ch. 26 provide descriptions of Pythago- 

ras’ discovery of the numerical ratios between lengths on the monochord that corre- 

spond to the concords. 

TPATOV yULVdowLEV Thy TOV dkoudvtav Sidvoiayv, cf. in Prm. 1013.2—4: Tlapuevidou 

S1eEd5ou yuuvaoa Thy Sidvoiav fav... 

25T GAN? eVOAAGE IEas adToUs dAAMAoIs. Proclus’ argument is that Plato’s text does not 
name the numbers in two series — 1, 3, 9, 27 and then 1, 2, 4, 8. This tells against the 
lambda shaped arrangement. 
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triple intervals with the arithmetic and harmonic means, and since in the 
case of the 1 and the 2, there are no such [whole number] means to be 
found, it remains to find some number for the unit that has a half and 
a third part.*5? All numbers are able to multiplied and this, therefore, is 
what we need to discover. Let us assume 6 as the unit and the double 
of this 12 as having the same ratio as 1 has to 2. Now, we can place the 
middle terms alongside these multiples of 1 and 2, yielding 8 and 9 as 
the aforementioned means, for by the same part [i.e. one third] of the 
extreme terms 8 both exceeds 6 and is exceeded by 12. On the other 
hand, 9 exceeds 6 by the same amount as 12 exceeds it. Therefore by 
multiplying 1 and 2 by 6, we will discover numbers that are receptive 
of the aforementioned means. In a similar manner, by multiplying the 
remaining numbers in the previously mentioned row of the doubles and 
triples by 6, we will discover terms with which we may fill up with the 
harmonic and arithmetic means [without resorting to fractions]. We get 
the following result when we multiply the previous row by six: 6, 12, 18, 
24, 48, 54, 126. In this case, these multiples of the earlier numbers are in 
the same order that Plato gives, except for 54 which we should have put 
before 48. It is ‘the triple of three’ which Plato gives before the 8.753 But 
we have placed it after the 8, following the sequence of numbers rather 
than the order of Plato’s words — an order in which Plato has followed 
their ratios, and alternated between the double and the triple series. 
Therefore, the 8 and the g fall between the 6 and the 12, while between 
12 and its double we get as the harmonic mean 16 and arithmetic mean 
18. Between the third number in the double series, 24, and the 48, the 
harmonic mean is 32, but the arithmetic mean is 36. In the triple number 
series, between 6 and 18 - which is the first triple — the harmonic mean 
is 9, while the arithmetic mean is 12. Between the second — which is 18 — 
and the 54, the harmonic mean is 27, but the arithmetic mean is 36. And 
between the third triple — which is 54 — and 162, the harmonic mean is 
81, while the arithmetic mean is 108. The double and triple intervals, 
therefore, have been divided by these two means just as he said, yielding 


252 As noted earlier, Proclus — like earlier commentators — will want to have whole number 
values for all the notes in the scale. This claim that there are no means between 1 and 
2 is strictly inconsistent with what he said at 172.26. 

*53 This digression is a result of the fact that Plato’s text does not name the seven numbers 
in the order 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 27, but rather in the order 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 8, 27: Tim. 35.b.q—-c.2 
uiav dpeidev TO TIPATOV &TTO TravTds LoIpav, ETA SE TAUTHY AETpEL SiTTAAoIav TaUTNS, 
Try 8 av Tpit fIoAlav Yév Tis SeuTEpas, TpITTAAoIav SE Tis TEATS, TETaPTHY SE THIS 
Seutepas SiTrA Tv, TEUTIT HY SE THITIAFV THs TPITNS, THY S EKTHV Tis TPATNS OKTATIAACIaY, 
EPSounv 8 ErtoKateikooiTAaciay THs TeaTNS: Proclus indicates that he is crossing back 
and forth between double and triple series. This rather undercuts the point that he 
made earlier against the proponents of the lamda arrangement. 
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this sequence of succesive terms: 6, 8, 9, 12, 16, 18, 24, 27, 32, 36, 48, 
54, 81, 108, 162.754 


c. Numbers of the fourths, fifths and the tones 


Now, if it were possible to divide the epitritos [4:3] ratios among the terms 
that have been posited by both the epogdoos [9:8 ratios] and the semi-tones, 
then we could stop here. But since this is not yet possible, we need an 
alternative method. We set out, then, from the start to fill up the double 
ratio with the previously mentioned [arithmetic and harmonic] means, 
as well as the epogdoos [9:8 ratio of the tone]. It will therefore be necessary 
to take such a base (Aypologos) for the double series as will admit of two 
epogdooi and an additional epitritos [4:3]. So let us then take first the third 
term from the monad in the double series [i.e. 8] and multiply it by 8.755 


*54 The correspondences between our modern version of Plato’s sequence and Proclus’ 
first expanded one can be illustrated by the following. The top row specifies the role 
or roles that each number in the series plays, whether an Original term, a Harmonic 
mean, or an Arithmetic mean. 


double O H A O H A O H A O 


sequence I 4/; 3/, 2 oh 3 4 16), 6 8 

x 6 6 8 9 12 16 18 24 32 36 48 
triple O H A O H A O H A O 
sequence I 3/ 2 3 9s 6 9 77s 18 27 
x 6 6 9 12 18 27 36048 81 108 162 


Integrating the double and triple sequences and eliminating duplication yields the 
following single sequence, with the one or more roles of each term indicated. 


O H,-, A;-, O H,-4, O O H;-, Hy-s Ayo O O Hy-., Ag-2, O 
Hy-; Ar; Ar-4 A3-9 

I 4/3 3/, 2 8, 3 4%, 16), 6 8 9 77, 18 27 

6 8 9 12 16 18 24 27 32 36 «648 54 81 Io8 = 162 


55 Proclus now proposes to consider the following multiple of the original double series. 
Multiplying by 8 will permit him to derive whole number results when he multiplies 
by 9/g in order to insert the tones into the intervals. So, following the unit, i.e. 64, 
we’ll have tones at the values of 72 and 81. The arithmetic means between the original 
terms are also whole numbers. The problem turns out to be that the harmonic means 


are not. 

double Oo H A O H A O H A O 
sequence I 4/3 3/, 2 Be 3 4 16), 6 8 

x 8 64 80-128 192 256 384 95512 
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This gives 64. From this term, it is possible to derive two epogdooi [i.e. 9:8 
ratios between each of the terms in the double series without resorting 
to fractions], for every multiple will stand at the head [of a column] of as 
many super-particulars corresponding in name with itself as it happens 
to be removed from the unit.?5° But there will be no epitritos [4:3 ratio]. 
Therefore by tripling 64, I get 192 for which the epitritos is 256 and of 
this the epogdoos is 243.757 Therefore the ratio of the semi-tone (which is 
2§6:243) is what is left after the two epogdooi are taken away — for, when 
from any two numbers that stand in the relation of 4:3, two epogdooi [9:8] 
are taken away, the remainders stand in the ratio of the semi-tone. But 
the epogdoos of 256 is 288, and 288 secures an arithmetic mean between 
192 and 384 — the latter standing in the double ratio to the former, as well 
as standing in the epitritos [4:3] relation to 288. Now if it were possible 
to take two epogdooi from 288, we would be able to fill up this [next] 
epitritos with the epogdooi and the semi-tones. But as things stand, this is 
not possible. This is because the epogdoos of 288, viz. 324, doesn’t have a 
"/s [part that is a whole number], so we cannot use this to generate the 
next epogdoos given that we wish always to preserve the monad by not 


25° The extent to which Proclus’ commentary depends on other works is nicely illus- 
trated by this otherwise inscrutable sentence. Compare Proclus’ &tras yap TOAAATIAG- 
Clos TODOUTOV ETTILOPiV THyEiTal Adyov avTITIAPwWVULAY AUT, STOOTOS éoTiv GATTO 
yovedos with the following sentence from Nicomachus (4rith. II. 3.1.1-2.1) &tras 
TIOAAATIAGOLOS TOOOUTOOV ETTILOPIOoV TYYNOETAI AOYOV AVTITIAPWVULWV AUTH; OTTOOTOS 
dv autos dv TuyxXavyn ard yovados, ove Se TA IOveov; 2.3.2 oUTE EAATTOVUY OUSEUIe 
unxavi). The idea of ‘standing at the head of is obscure without the table that follows 
in Nicomachus. 
I 24 8 16 32 64 
3 6 12 24 48 96 
9 18 36 72 144 
27 54 108 216 
81 162 324 
243 486 
729 
Reading across any row gives 2:1 ratios, while reading down a column gives the super- 
particular ratios. (Reading down the hypotenuse of the table yields 3:1 ratios.) Each 
multiple, such as 8, stands at the head of a column containing as many super-particular 
numbers as it is removed from the 1 column. In this case, 3. 
*57 Proclus now proposes to multiply the original numbers by 64 in order to get a whole- 
number series that will preserve the relevant ratios. The initial segement of such a 
sequence will look like this: 


O tone 9:8 tone 9:8 semi-tone A 43 A 3:2 20 
192 216 243 256 288 384 


This difficulty will crop up in the next segment of the double sequence. 
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dividing it, for '/g of 324 is 40 /,. Therefore we must double it in order 
to make the half a whole and we shall then have the epogdoos of it. 

But we shall then be obliged to double all the other numbers along 
with it. Therefore, there will be before it 384, 432, 486, 512, 576 instead 
of 192, 216, 243, 256. In place of 288, we will have 576. The epogdoos of 
this is 648, and the epogdoos of this in turn is 729. Next is 768, which is 
the double of 384 and has the ratio of the semi-tone to 729. And thus 
surely the double interval has been filled out with the bémiolios, epitritos 
and the epogdoos ratios through the use of these numbers, like this:?5° 


O 9:33 9:8 s-tne H4:3 A3z:2 9:8 9:8 s-tne 2xO 


384 432 «©9486 512 576 648 729 768 


Therefore, if we wish to fill up the whole scale, we must set out the 
following sequence of numbers. Instead of the first portion, we must 
have 384, and instead of twice one, we must assume 768. Instead of three 
times the first, but one and half times the second, we should assume 
1152. Instead of four times the first, 1536. Instead of the fifth part that is 
three times the third, we should set down 3456. Instead of the sixth that 
is eight times the first, we should assume 3072. Instead of the seventh 
part that is twenty-seven times the first, 10,368.*59 

If we then want to fill this sequence up with the harmonic and arith- 
metic means — which, when put in, make the Aémiolios [3:2] and epitritos 
[4:3] — then between 384 and its double of 768, we must put in 512 to 
get the harmonic mean, and 576 to get the arithmetic mean. But in the 
triple interval — I mean the interval between 384 and 1152 — we would 
take the following: 576 will preserve the harmonic mean [between 384 
and 1152], as well as being that which forms the arithmetic mean in the 
previous double series.©° The arithmetic mean will be 768, which was 
also the larger of the extreme terms in the double series. Correspond- 
ingly, if we want to establish the same means between the double of the 
unit and four times the unit, then between 768 and 1536, 1024 is the 
harmonic mean and 1152 is the arithmetic mean. If we wish to set out 
the numbers that fill in the second triple interval, which is bounded by 
1152 and 3456, 1728 provides the harmonic mean between them, while 


258 Proclus provides only a list of the numbers in the second row. I have provided the first 
row in order to make it easier to see their significance and to see what is missing. 

°59 Note that Proclus here reverts to the language and order of the original portions that 

Plato uses in his text at 35b4—c2. Cf. note 253 above. 

Proclus does not go on to enumerate all the terms that play a double role — a task that 

effectively integrates the double and triple series by identifying duplicates. Cf. note 

254 above. 
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2304 is the arithmetic mean. And if we want to fill in the third double 
interval between 1536 and 3072, then 2048 is the harmonic mean, while 
2304 is the arithmetic. Finally, if we wish to fill in the third of the triple 
intervals — I mean the one between the fifth and the seventh portion — 
by similar middle terms, then since the extreme terms are 3456 and 
10,368, the harmonic mean will be 5184 and the arithmetic mean will 
be 6912. Moreover, if one wanted to fill in each of the epitritos [4:3] and 
hémilios [3:2 ratios] that have appeared as a result of these [harmonic 
and arithmetic means] with epogdooi and semi-tones, then when the 
entire exegesis is done, we'll have the whole scale presented to us in 
these successive terms, and it will have twenty-four epogdooi and nine 
semi-tones. 


d. The semi-tone 


Since these matters have been made sufficiently clear to us, it is necessary 
to record such things about the semi-tone itself as need concern us, viz. 
that consequent upon the fact that super-particulars cannot be divided 
into two equal ratios, there is no half-tone to be assumed in number.?°! 
Rather, taking the proximate ratios of 18:17 and 17:16,’ one can show 
that the ratio of 18:17 is greater than what is called the semi-tone, but 
less than what would be exactly half a tone. This necessarily carries with 
it the implication that the ratio of the semi-tone is less than that of the 
half-tone. That it is less than 18:17, and this, in turn, is less than the 


26r Since a super-particular is a fraction of the form ”*"/,, to take half of such a fraction 


would be to find the square root. But since no two sequential numbers are squares, and 
the numerator and the denominator will clearly be sequential numbers, it is not the 
case that both will have a rational square root. Cf. the Euclidean Sectio Canonis prop. 
16 and Porphyry, in Harm. 131.15. 
The argument is much clearer in Aristides Quintilianus: 

They [the Pythagoreans] wanted to know also the ratio of the semi-tones. 

Since there is no [whole] number between 8 and g, they doubled the original 

terms to make 16 and 18, and found that between them lies the number 17. 

By this number, they said, the tone is divided into half-tones. They found, 

however, that this was not a division into equal parts, but into a larger and 

a smaller, since 18 stands to 17 in a ratio which is not equal to that of 17 to 

16, but is smaller than it. (De Musica III.1.43-53, trans. after Barker) 
Barker believes that the recognition that the semi-tone is not half the tone goes as 
far back as Archytas (DK 44 86), so Proclus could be drawing on any source — he 
need not have had Aristides to hand. Indeed, there may be a common source: certain 
passages in Aristides may have been drawn from Porphyry’s Commentary on Ptolenty’s 
Harmonics (Barker (1989), 392). Alternatively, since these are a priori truths, it may just 
be that Proclus and Aristides have hit upon the same argument simply by reasoning 
about it. 
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ratio of the half-tone may be shown thus:?®3 Let there be 16 and its 
epogdoos [i.e. another number standing to it in the ratio of the tone, 9:8], 
i.e. 18.764 Now surely placing the number 17 between these divides the 
epogdoos into two unequal ratios proximate to the interval of the half- 
tone, differing from the extreme terms of the ratio by only a single unit. 
And it is obvious that it makes the ratio larger in the case of the smaller 
term, for in every arithmetic mean, the ratio is larger in the smaller term, 
so it turns out that 18:17 is also less than the ratio of the half-tone.?°5 
Moreover, the semi-tone is smaller than 18:17, as is obvious from 
the terms set out by Plato. For the ratio of the semi-tone is that of 256 
to 243,°°° and — as we shall show that the ratio of the semi-tone as it 
is exhibited in these numbers is an irreducible fraction (pythmenikon) — 
it is less than the ratio that ®/,, has toward 243. For 256 exceeds 243 
by 13 units, but '/,, of 243 is greater than 13. Therefore, to an even 
greater extent is the ratio of the semi-tone smaller than the interval of 


the half-tone.’*” In consequence, what remains when the tone has been 


divided, which is the ratio of the apotomé,’®* is necessarily greater than 


the half-tone. 
Furthermore, this may also be shown in the following manner: Take 
256 and 243, and let there be three terms in their ratio. The square 


263 From the Pythagorean perspective, if there was really such a thing as the half-tone, 
then there would be a rational square root of 9/g. Hence Proclus sets out to prove that 
259/54 < 1 es < V%. 

This supposition has the effect of generating an arithmetic mean between 16 and 18. 
Where c is an arithmetic mean between two terms a and d the difference between them 
is equal. That is, c — a = b — c. Since is ¢ greater than a, dividing one side of this 
equation by c and the other side by a will result in a similar inequality. So°~“/, > '~*/.. 
In the case at hand, '7~'%/,6 > 18-17/,,. Adding 1 to each side changes nothing but 
yields the super-particulars Proclus was interested in: '7/;5 > '8/,,. 

5 17/16 and ie are two unequal parts of 9/g. Hence neither is identical to the half-tone — 
one must be larger, the other smaller. If 18h is the smaller of these two, then it is also 
smaller than the half-tone, while *7/;6 is just slightly bigger. 

The semi-tone is defined as what is left over when we take away two tones from 
a musical fourth. In effect, fowrth/tone x tone = semitone Assigning the ratios asso- 
ciated with these intervals, we get = (4/3)/(/s)? = (4/3) x Ph) — 4X04). gy — 290 fa 
Proclus has no resources corresponding to the ease with which we divide one fraction 
by another by means of multiplying the numerator fraction by the inverted form of 
the denominator. Hence he will multiply up to find a common denominator and then 
reduce the fraction. 

Cf. Adrastus, ap. Theon 69.12—70.1 together with Barker’s notes on the passage ((1989), 
223-4). 

The apotomé is what is left over when we take away the semi-tone from the tone. 
tone/semitone = apotomé while the difference between the semi-tone and the apotomé is 
the komma. Boethius (Inst. Mus. 3.5 = DK 44 426) assigns the terminology to Philolaus. 
Assigning the ratios of these, we get 9/g + 25f which in turn yields %g x 743/,56 = 
2187/5848 the ratio of the apotomé. 
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corresponding to 256 is 65,536, while the square from 243 is 59,049. 
256 X 243 is 62,208. Now surely these numbers — 59,049, 62,208 and 
65,536 — form a proportion in the ratio of the semi-tone, so that if it is 
a hémitonios [ratio], the ratio of the extreme terms will be toniaios. But if 
the ratio of the half-tone is larger than that of the semi-tone, then the 
ratio of the extreme terms in the proportion will also be larger [than that 
of the tone]. And if it is smaller, then the ratio here will be smaller too. 
But in fact 1/,g times 59,049 is 66,430 < and '/,g — a number greater 
than the larger of the extreme terms in this proportion. 

A third argument shows in a different way that the tone is not divided 
into two equal parts having the ratio that 256 has to 243. For were one 
to take the ogdoos [i.e. '/g] of 243, which yields 30 + '/, + 1/s,°° and 
add this to 243, then the result will be 273 + '/, + '/s, a number which 
stands in epogdoos [9:8] ratio to 243. But you can see that the ratio of 256 
to 243 is less than that of 273 + '/, + ‘/g to 256. For 256 to 243 isa 
super-partient ratio”7° in which [256] exceeds the unit [243] by 243 x 
"3/,4;. But the ratio of 273 + 3/g to 256 is one in which the first number 
exceeds the second by the unit [256] plus 256 x 173/g/256. But 17 3/g is 
a greater part of its unit [256] than 13 is of its unit [243]. 

Therefore the tone is not divisible into two equal parts, but is divisible 
rather into the semi-tone, as Plato called it, and the apotomé, as musicians 
habitually denominate it, the latter having the greater ratio. For let us 
take the number 273 3/g, which has the ratio of the epogdoos to 243 and 
the number 258 3/,5 (which stands to the same number, 243, in the 17:16 
ratio), and the number 256 which stands to 243 in the ratio of the semi- 
tone. The last is a smaller ratio than that of 17:16. Therefore, it is obvious 
that 273 3/g, which has the ratio of the tone to 243, will have toward 256 
the ratio of what remains when a semi-tone is subtracted — that is, the 
ratio of the apotomé. This will be greater than the 17:16 ratio, just to the 
extent that the ratio of the semi-tone was less. If we multiply this number 
by 8, then we will discover the first ratio between whole numbers that 
expresses the ratio of the apotomé. For eight times 243 is 1944, and eight 
times 256 is 2048, and eight times 273 3/g is 2187. So it turns out that the 
ratio of the apotomé expressed as a simple fraction is BOTT Sati And we will 
have need of these three successive terms in the scale. So let these terms 
be 243, 256 and 273 3/g. But multiplying by eight because of the fraction, 


269 Why does Proclus present this number and fraction as A Kai 8’ kai 7’? It presents the 
easiest way for him to think about multiplying 243 by '/g. Represent 243 as 240 + 2 + 
1 and then the task of taking an eighth of each of these numbers becomes easy. 

An epimeres or super-partient is distinguished from an epimorion or super-particular. 
The latter has the form ”*'/,, while super-partient ratios have the form ”*”/, for 
m> i. 
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so that instead of having parts of the unit we have whole numbers, we 
get 1944, 2048 and 2187. 

Furthermore, that the ratio of the semi-tone is necessarily that 
between the numbers 256 and 243 may be shown as follows: if we 
remove two epogdooi from the epitritos [4:3] interval, the terms that 
include the remaining interval will have the ratio to one another that 
256 has to 243. Let there be an interval AB that is an epitritos [4:3] 
of E, and let there be a C taken which is the lesser term in an epog- 
doos [9:8] to AB and similarly let there be a D taken that is the lesser 
term in an epogdoos to C. I say that D has to E the proposed ratio [256: 
243].°7! 

Let there be taken from AB one [interval] FB equal to C, and also 
another GB equal to D. Since, then, AB is to C as C is to D (for they are 
epogdooi), AB will be to BF as BF is to BG. The AF that’s left [when you 
subtract BF from AB] will stand to the FG that’s left [when you subtract 
BG from BF] will stand to one another as AB stands to BF. But since AB 
is the epogdoos of BF, AF must therefore be the epogdoos of FG. 

Let us take [an interval] FH equal to FG. AF will then also be an 
epogdoos of FH. Therefore FH will be eight times HA. But since FH and 
FG are equal, [their sum] HG will be equal to sixteen times HA. 

Again, since FB is the epogdoos of BG (for C is also the epogdoos of D), 
as a result BG is eight times GF. Supposing GF is 8, GB contains 64 of 


27" ‘There is no diagram in the text or scholia, but the following may help to represent the 
structure of Proclus’ proof. 
[243] E 
[324] 81 B G F H A 
[288] 72 C 
[256] 64 D 
In the following demonstration, Proclus treats tones as line segments, just as in the 
proofs in the Euclidean Sectio Canonis. Indeed, one may usefully compare the proof of 
proposition 8 in the Sectio: ‘if from a hemiolic [3:2 or musical fifth] an epitritic [4:3 or 
a fourth] is subtracted, the remainder left is epogdoic [9:8 or a tone]’. Proclus’ proof 
proceeds in a similar fashion but aims to establish not the ratio of the tone in the 
lowest whole numbers, but the ratio of the semi-tone. Just as in Barker’s diagrams for 
the Sectio, I have labelled each line with the quantity that Proclus will eventually assign 
it. Only AB is denominated in standard fashion by its end points. E, C and D are simply 
treated as quantities. 

Proclus’ conclusion can be demonstrated economically with modern notation. See 
note 265. However, Proclus proceeds geometrically, closely imitating the wording of 
the Sectio Canonis — albeit aiming at a different conclusion. The closest parallel text I 
can locate is Boethius Inst. Mus. I ch. 28. While Proclus uses lines like those in the 
Sectio to construct a musical fourth and two epogdooi in the numbers 243 : 256 : 288 : 
324, Boethius makes no reference to the construction of lines and establishes the ratio 
of the semi-tone in the numbers 192 : 216 : 243 : 256. 
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such units, and FB 72, for 72 is the epogdoos of 64. The entire interval AB 
contains 81 units, for this is the epogdoos of 72. 

Now take these numbers four times over.*7* AB is then 324, while 
BG (that is, D) is 256; for 324 is in fact 4 times 81, and 256 is 4 times 64. 
However numbers that factored by an equivalent number of parts have 
the same ratio to one another as their parts have to each other. Since AB 
is an epitritos [4:3] of E, supposing AB is made up of 324, E will be 243 of 
such units. AB contains, in fact, the sum of 243 plus a third of 243 which 
is 81. But we also found that D is to AB as 256 is to 324; so D is thus to 
E as 256 is to 243. 

It is obvious that these are the smallest numbers in which we find the 
ratio of the semi-tone, for these are prime to one another.”73 And this is 
obvious from mutual subtraction (anthyphairesis), for when the lesser is 
continuously subtracted from the greater number, they wind up in the 
unit.?74 Now, if they are prime [to one another] it is clear that they are 
the lowest numbers that have the same ratio. Therefore, if one were to 
take two epogdooi from the epitritos interval, then the remaining terms 
have the ratio that 256 has to 243. 

This may be demonstrated if we take AB as the tonic ratio, 
and CB as that of the semi-tone, and AD as the so-called 


°7? Proclus does this in order to get whole-number values for E which stands in the 4:3 
ratio to AB, which in turn is in the 9:8 ratio to C and C in the 9:8 ratio to D. As 
Boethius’ proof shows, multiplication by three would serve just as well. 

°73 Cf. the definition of ‘prime to one another’ in Euclid VI, def. 12; Theon 23.6-6 and 
Nicomachus I. 11.1. 256 and 243 are prime to one another because their only common 
factor is I. 

274 ‘This is the method of mutual subtraction or évOupaipecis described in Euclid VIL. 1 and 
2. It permits one to find the greatest common measure between two numbers. When 
that number is 1, the numbers are said to be ‘prime to one another’. Euclid describes 
this as follows: “Two numbers being set out, and the less being continually subtracted 
in turn from the greater, if the number which is left never measures the one before 
it until a unit is left, then the original numbers will be prime to one another’ (trans. 
Heath). The method of mutual subtraction is represented schematically by Heath as 
follows: 


bb a &p 
pe 
DQ b @ 
qe 
ad c (7 


rd 


By means of subtracting the product of the smaller number together with some p such 
that pb < a, we eventually arrive at a number, d, that ‘numbers the one before it’, ie. 
such that ¢ = rd. If this number is 1, then the numbers are prime to one another. The 
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“half-tone”.’75 It is obvious that AC is the ratio of the apotomé, since 
it is larger than the half-tone. The ratio of D to C is that of the komma, 
for that is ratio of the excess of the apotomé over the true half-tone which 
is not able to be expressed in [rational] numbers.?7° This, therefore, has 
been demonstrated. 

‘To what has been said this must be added though: we said that the ratio 
of DB is the half-tone, but we did not say that the epogdoos can be divided 
into two equal ratios, for no super-particular is able to undergo such a 
thing as being cut into two equal ratios. But in as much as the followers 
of Aristoxenus have taken the half-tone after the two epogodooi, it was 
in accordance with their position that we have assumed the ratio of the 
half-tone, as we said.?77 We did this in order that it might be discovered 
what ratio the komma and the apotomé have in relation to the ratio of the 
tone. This explains why we brought it up, for surely it is obvious from 
what has been shown that every super-particular is indivisible into two 
equal rational ratios. And something like this might be added too for 
the sake of completeness. The Pythagoreans deny both that a musical 
fourth is made up of a half-tone and two epogdooi, and also that there is a 
concord between the octave and the fourth. Both of these are accepted 
by the followers of Aristoxenus. Among the musicians who come after 
him, the followers of Ptolemy go along with the Pythagoreans on the 
first point — that the so-called half-tone is not genuinely a ha/f-tone?7* — 
but reject the second point, the proposed concord between the octave 


calculations by means of which one would show that 256 and 243 are prime to one 
another is as follows: 


243) 256 (1 


- 243 
13) 243 (18 
- 234 
9) 3 
- 9 
4 9 © 
- 8 
) 4 | 
aA 
275 A D C B. 


276 For the terminology, see Barker (1989), 38, n. 36. 

°77 Aristoxenus was, of course, a member of the Lyceum and the author of the Elements of 
Harmony. The approach of the Aristoxenians is more empirical than that of those in the 
Pythagorean tradition. Aristoxenus claims that the interval of the fourth is comprised 
of two and one half tones (24.4-10, 46.1-2). For his argument for this claim, see 
56.13-58.2. 

278 Cf. Harm. 21.21-23.19 for Ptolemy’s objections to Aristoxenus’ argument for the half- 
tone. 
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and the fourth.’79 The first of these views has been shown to hold of 
necessity based on Plato’s teaching. However, we are not now required 
to say anything at all about the second point, since Plato has said nothing 
on this matter. So we will leave this issue. 


e. The apotomé and the komma 


Since we have discovered the ratio in lowest terms of the semi-tone and 
of the apotomé, we must now say what the ratio of the komma — that by 
which the apotomé exceeds the semi-tone — is expressed in lowest terms. 
Expressed in whole numbers, this is, as the ancients said, the ratio of 
531,441 to 524,288.?*% If it doesn’t matter whether you divide the unit, 
then take the ratio of the semi-tone [in the numbers] 256 to 243.7°! The 
epogodoos of the latter is 273 + 3/g and another semi-tone away from 256 
is 269 + '3'/,4, for [243 : 256] was the ratio of the semi-tone.*** Now, the 


°79 Cf. Harm. 13.1-8 for Ptolemy’s acceptance of Aristoxenus’ view that the octave may 

be combined with any of the other concords to produce a concord. Thus the octave 

and a fourth is heard as a concord, but its ratio is inconvenient from a Pythagorean 

point of view since it is the super-partient ratio 8:3. See above 168.1-6. 

The komma is defined as that by which the apotomé exceeds the semi-tone. In 

effect, apotomé/semitone = komma. Assigning the ratios associated with these, we get 

2187/, 048 + 564, = 2187/48 x 743/,56 = 537 -447/2,, 598. It is not clear what ancient 

source Proclus has in mind for this value of the komma. 

The calculations by means of which Proclus reaches the value of the komma look odd 

from our point of view. In the previous note, we used the modern expedient of dividing 

one fraction by another, by means of multiplying by the inverted divisor. Lacking this 
expedient, what Proclus does seems to us more complicated. He has the two numbers 
which represent the interval of the semi-tone: 243 and 256. He goes ‘down a whole 
tone’ from 243. This number is 273 + 3/g. He then calculates the number that is 

‘down a semi-tone’ from 256 — that is, he calculates the number that has the ratio of 

the semi-tone to 256. In essence this is 256 x 75/243 or 75° /24,. The ratio between 

this number and the number that is a whole tone below 243 will be the ratio of the 
komma. The ratio of 256 to 273 + 3/g is the ratio of the apotomé or major semi-tone. 

To go another (minor) semi-tone below 256 is, in effect, to divide the apotomé by the 

semi-tone. However, Proclus presents *5°/,,, in a way that allows him to cancel a 

great many of the fractions. To square 256, he presents it as (243 + 13) x (243 + 

13). So in effect we have 256° fas = (43+13)xG43+13)/, = 243°+(2%13%243)473"/,. the 

algebraic identity (a + b)? = a* + 2ab + b? that the Greek mathematicians prove 

geometrically, as in Euclid II.4. Cancelling 243 yields = 243 + (22 x 13) + 3/43, = 

269 + Bee or 269 + 13 X 3/543. 

282 There are problems with the text over the next several lines. The number that stands in 
the ratio of the semi-tone to 256 is not o§@ Kai SiaxocloototecoapaKkooTéTpITA SeKa- 
tpia or 269 + "3/,4, but rather o€6 Kai Siaxoc1oooTecoapoKooTéTpITa TploKaISEKcK1s 
Sexatpia or 269 + (13 x 3/43). To see that this is so, consider how one would calcu- 
late the number that has the ratio of the semi-tone to 256: 256 x (4/;)/(/3)) = 256 = 
4*64 7,5 81 = 290 bags = 951536), 4, or 269 169/443 or 269 + (13 x 3/243) 269 3/243 by 
contrast = °538°/,,,. Festugiére speculates that the copyist has left out the word 
TploKkaiSekcxis or variant forms at various points. I follow his text throughout. 
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number just mentioned has 256 and 13 and 13 x "3/,,;. Therefore, since 
256 is [itself] the result of 243 and 13 other units which are "3/,,, of 243, 
it is obvious that the number 269 together with the '3’/,,, has the 13 by 
which it exceeds 256, which in turn has in it 243 and the 13 by which it 
exceeds 243, this being '3/,,, of each of the 13 units by which 256 exceeds 
243, the remaining "3/,,, being similarly parts.’*3 The whole**4 that has 
been constructed, i.e. 269 and "3°/, 43, has in relation to the whole 256 the 
same ratio as that which 256 itself has to 243, forming a super-partient 
[ratio] to it, [a super-partient that possesses] '3'/,,, parts with the unit of 
243. Therefore, the remaining 273 + 3/s has to 269 + '3/,4, the ratio 
of the komma. As a result it has been discovered what are the lowest 
fractional numbers that express <the ratio of the komma>*5 when two 
semi-tones are taken from a tone. 


2. The completion of the scale 


It is clear from what has been said that the assignment has been com- 
pleted. The terms and the intervals have been filled out with both the 
harmonic and arithmetic means, and in the case of epitritos [4:3] and 
bémiolios [3:2] the division into both the epogdooi [9:8s] and semi-tones 
has come about. For since there is a double interval between 384 and 
768, the number 432 has been inserted between them, since this is the 
epogdoos relative to 384. And 486 is the epogdoos relative to 432, while 512 
makes a semi-tone with 486. And this takes us as far as the epitritos [3:2 
between 384 and 512] consisting in two tones and one semi-tone. 

Again, 576 is the epogdoos relative to 512, and in relation to this is 648, 
and [the epogdoos] relative to this is 729. 768 doubtless makes the semi- 
tone relative to it. The Aémiolios [3:2 interval] that results from them [sc. 
512 and 768] has been filled up, possessing three epogdooi and one semi- 
tone. The octave [between 384 and 768] has been put together from five 
epogdooi and two semi-tones. Furthermore, between the extreme terms 
of the sequence, 384 and 768, the number 512 forms the harmonic mean, 
while 576 is the arithmetic mean. 

Again, the number 864 has been placed in the epogdoos position in 
relation to 768, while the epogdoos relative to this is 972. Relative to 
this, 1024 has the ratio of the semi-tone, and relative to this 1152 is the 


>83 This very convoluted sentence seems to be intended to convey the decomposition of 
269 + 13/243 into 243 + 13 + 13 + 3/243. This shows the reader — or at least the very 
mathematically astute reader — how Proclus arrived at the value of the number that 
falls at the interval of the semi-tone below 256. 

284 Reading 6Aos for Adyos at line 20 with s. 


285 Diehl marks a lacuna at 18 5.2 for which 6 tot Kduuatos Adyos may be supplied. 
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epogdoos. And now the bémiolios [3:2 ratio] has come to be, after the 2:1, 
making a triple ratio which has 384 at one end and 1152 at the other. 
Within this triple interval, 576 forms the harmonic mean between the 
end points, while 768 makes the arithmetic mean between them, for a 
theorem to this effect can be shown to hold generally:?*° if there are 
two numbers [2x and 3x], the one double and the other three times 
the same number [x], then whatever number forms the arithmetic mean 
beween the term [x] and its double [2x], will form the harmonic mean 
with the triple [3x]. Also the larger term in the double ratio [2x] will 
form the arithmetic mean [between the initial term x] and the triple [3x]. 
In the case of the numbers we have been dealing with, 384 doubled is 
768 and tripled is 1152. Let 576 be taken as the arithmetic mean in 
the double ratio. The same number is seen to form the harmonic mean 
within the triple ratio. But the same number that forms the double ratio 
with 384 — that is, 768 — now appears as the arithmetic mean in the triple 
ratio [between 384 and 1152]. 

Subsequent to this, 1296 is doubtless the epogdoos of 1152, while 1458 
in turn is the epogdoos of this. In relation to this, 15 36 makes the ratio of the 
semi-tone. So up to this point the second double interval we’ve assumed 
has been filled up from the hémiolios [3:2] and epitritos [4:3 ratios]. Taking 
768 and 1536 as the end points, the interval has been divided into five 
epogdooi [tones] and two semi-tones, and has a harmonic mean at 1024 
and an arithmetic mean at 1152. 

Once again, the epogdoos in relation to 1536 is 1728, and the epogdoos in 
relation to this in turn is 1944 {and in relation to this again the epogdoos 
is 2187}.?°7 2048 stands to this number [i.e. 1944] in the ratio of the 
semi-tone. In relation to 2048 the epogdoos is 2304, while the epogdoos of 
the latter is 2592. The epogdoos of this, in turn, is 2916 and in relation 
to this number 3072 makes the ratio of the semi-tone. 3072 is eight 
times the original portion [of 384] and fills up the third double interval. 


286 Proclus makes use of this theorem again and offers a proof of it at 190.11-31. 

>87 Since Proclus says that there are 34 terms in the Platonic sequence, or 36 includ- 
ing the two numbers that form the ratio of the apotomé, it seems that two of the 
numbers that are generated in this list must go. Below at 186.24—7 Diehl proposes to 
amend the text so as to excise the calculation of 4374. In fact, 4096 is the number that 
should be removed. At 236.9 Proclus tells us that the sum of the 34 numbers in the 
Platonic sequence is 105,947. If we omit 4096 and 2187 from the list of 36 terms given 
here we get exactly the right answer. So I propose TdAww trpds Tov 1536 ETrdy5o0s 6 
1728, kai Tpos TOUTOV éTrdy5oos 6 1944, {kai TIPdOs TOUTOV éTTdyBoos 6 2187,} Kal TIPds 
ToUTov éxel TOV TOU AginwaTos Adyov 6 2048, Kal TrPds TOUTOV TOV 2048 éTrdy5oo5 6 
2304. The question of whether Plato intends his sequence to contain 34 or 36 terms 
is well discussed in Taylor (1928), 141-5, though the place of the Timaeus Locris in 
this story is more complex than Taylor’s remarks would suggest. See the references in 
Tobin (1985). 
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Furthermore, the epogdoos of 3072 is 3456 and with these we come as 
far as the second triple interval, having as its end points 1152 and 3456 
with two means between them - a harmonic at 1728 and an arithmetic 
at 2304. 

Now following these numbers, the epogodoos of 3456 is 3888, {and of 
this, once again, the epogdoos is is 4374}, and after this in the ratio of the 
semi-tone is <4096, and in relation to this the epogdoos is> 4608.7°° In 
relation to this, the epogdoos is 5184, while the epogdoos of this in turn 
is 5832. Following this 6144 makes the semi-tone, and in relation to 
this 6912 is the epogdoos. This is another octave along with the three 
mentioned before,”°? for wholly within the series of three triples there is 
a certain double ratio, and another fifth subsequently. For, in relation to 
6912, 7776 is the epogdoos, and of this another epogdoos is 8748. Standing 
in the ratio of the semi-tone to this is 9216 and in relation to this the 
epogdoos is 10368. And now we have gone as far as the third triple interval 
which includes as end points 3456 and 10368. This has two means, the 
harmonic mean at 5184 and the arithmetic at 6192.” 

Therefore, the double and triple intervals have been filled in by both 
the means and with the epogdooi and semi-tones. The entire musical 
scale has g semi-tones and 24 tones, for the intervals are one less in 
number than the terms.9! It takes in four octaves, a fifth and an additional 
tone. 


288 Omitting Diehl’s brackets on toUtou 8 at émdySoos 6 4374 and removing his supple- 
ment <4096 kai Teds ToUTOV ETrdySoos 46> to yield: 186.24—7 TPds 81) TOUTOIS ETSY BOOS 
uév TOU 3456 6 3888, ToUTOU 5é a Etrdy5oos 6 4374, kal TPds TOUTOV év TH Adyw TOU 
Agiuuatos 6 4608, Kai Trpds TOUTOV éTrdy5oos 6 5184. 

3888 x 9g = 4374. 4374 : 4608 :: 243:256. 4608 x 9/g = 5184. This repeats the 
pattern we had above, save that we have two tones rather than three, and Proclus does 
not “back up” to derive the semi-tone from the second tone as he does in the previous 
interval. 

Proclus has already identified three double intervals in the sequence corresponding 
to the double intervals that have the ratio of the octave. Having just introduced 6912 
(which corresponds to 18 in a version of the Platonic triple sequence that recognises 
fractions), he notices that this is twice 3456 (which corresponds to 9 in the origi- 
nal sequence of triples). Hence he says that the triple sequence contains a certain 
double — the one just identified — plus another fifth, and a tone (187.16-17). 

The table below illustrates the sequence of numbers that Proclus has just developed. I 
leave the rows in the table corresponding to the two apotomes shaded to indicate that 
I think these are, perhaps, the results of later meddling with Proclus’ text. 

This claim, following immediately upon Proclus’ elaboration of the text, suggests that 
he means to exclude the apotomes at 2187 and 4374 from his discussion. It may be 
that his original text included them, though he meant only to show where others put 
these terms in so as to arrive at a total of 36 rather than 34 terms. It seems to me more 
likely, however, that some copyist has tried to bring Proclus’ list in line with that of 
‘Timaeus Locris in On the Nature of the World. 
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384 
432 
486 
512 
576 
648 
729 
768 
864 
972 
1024 
1152 
1296 
1458 
1536 
1728 
1944 


2048 


2187 
2304 
2592 
2916 
3072 
3456 
3888 


4096 
4374 
4608 
5184 
5832 
6144 
6912 
7776 
8748 
9216 
10368 


432 

486 

243 :256 
576 

648 

729 

243 :256 
864 

972 
243: 245 
1152 
1296 
1458 
243 :256 
1728 
1944 
243 :256 
2187 
2304 
374 
2187:2048 
2592 
2916 
243 :256 
3456 
3888 
243 32564 
4374 
2048:2187 
243: 257 
5184 
5832 
6144 
243 :256 
7776 
8748 
243 :256 
10368 
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3. Alternative constructions 
a. Adrastus 


Adrastus, that lover of technique, arranges the double and triple series in 
the shape ofa A, as we said (170.3 1-1 71.4), and exposes the terms through 
three [nested] triangles. The innermost one has the ratios among the 
monadic numbers [i.e. 1, 2, 4, 8 and 1, 3, 9, 27]. The one that is around 
this one has these numbers multiplied by six and the two [arithmetic and 
harmonic] mean terms in each of the double and triple intervals. The 
outermost triangle then includes this one and makes the whole scale that 
has just been discussed. What we are talking about becomes clear from 
the illustration. Between the double and triple intervals, he inscribed 
all the numbers we have just discussed — something which we have not 
thought fit to add, since we don’t wish to introduce any such extraneous 
multiplicity, for such a way of transmitting the numbers gives some of 
them twice over and exposes them in a way that is lacking in method. 
For in many cases the same means are discovered between the double 
and triple intervals, since the triples themselves are composed from the 
double and the hémiolios [3:2 ratio]. What was stated by Plato has now 
come about. For the two means have been assumed between all the 
double and triple intervals, and from these means have come to be the 
hémiolios and epitritos [4:3] ratios when these [sc. the double and triple 
intervals] are divided by the epogdoos, and there is a remaining portion in 
both of these [3:2 and 4:3 intervals] that has the ratio of the semi-tone. 
When the things described were done, and the numbers that result from 
this were assumed in an orderly way, it was seen that the terms included 
in the scale are 34 in number only. 


b. Timaeus Locris 


But since Timaeus the Pythagorean (96b) says that there are 36 terms 
in the scale and he takes as endpoints the same numbers as Plato — 384 
and 10368 — then in order that there should be no inconsistency, let’s 
see how the remaining two terms have been inserted [into Timaeus the 
Pythagorean’s series]. In any event, those who wish not only to have 
the ratio of the semi-tone in the scale but also that of the apotomé — 
which they discovered twice: once in simplest terms, and again in just 
a multiple of three — add in each case a single term, introducing it into 
the scale. But Plato did not mention the apotomé, for which reason we 
who are satisfied with the semi-tone are also satisfied with the terms 
that have been uncovered by us. For how is it intended to make the 
apotomé in addition [to the semi-tone], when the diatonic scale has been 
assumed in which the epogdoos is not divided, since the apotomé comes 
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about precisely when the epogdoos is divided?” After all, the apotomé is 
the part of the epogdoos along with the semi-tone. Therefore, since Plato 
has not mentioned the apotomé, nor is it possible for it to be placed in 
the diatonic scale, it would be absurd for us to seek out some way to 
insert these additional terms in order that the scale should possess the 
apotomé when we are in fact satisfied with 34 as the full complement of 
tones and semi-tones. It also appears that the number 34 is proprietary 
(oikeios) to the diatonic genus in which there is only the epogdoos ratio, 
for the diatonic is composed out of the epogdoos [ratio] which 18 has to 
16.793 On the one hand, the émiolios and epitritos ratios and the semi- 
tone are found among the other kinds of musical scales, but the epogdooi, 
on the other hand, are solely in the diachronic scale. So it turns out 
that this ratio probably makes the number of portions that compose 
the scale in a manner that is just right, and this second number is also 
fitting to the second procession of the soul from its primary intelligible 
principle.?% 

If, therefore, one takes the least term in the third of the double 
series — that is, 1536 — the epogdoos of this is 1728, and of this again 
in turn the epogdoos is 1944, and of this again 2187. So the interval with 
1536 and 2187 as end points takes in three tones. But since 2048 stands 
in the epitritos ratio to 1536 and also has the ratio of the semi-tone to 
1944, itis necessary that 2048 has to 2187 the ratio of the apotomé. For, as 


°9? Cf. above 168.14 on the construction of the diatonic, enharmonic and chromatic scales. 

793 tv  pdven toTiv 6 erdyBoos Adyos, cf. 189.3-4: ErrdyBoo1 SE év TOUT Ydveo TAV TpPIdV 
yevoov. More precisely, Proclus must mean that it is the only one that progresses by tones. 
Cf. Nicomachus, Harm. 12.1.35—40: ‘for the diatonic, about which we have spoken, 
proceeds thus: semi-tone, then a tone, then a tone — three intervals in four numbers, 
which is to say notes. And surely it has been called “diatonic” as a result of this fact: 
that it alone among all the others progresses through tones (& Tot Tpoywpeiv Sic Tav 
Toévev alto PovaTtatov Tédv &AAwv)’. 

Proclus’ argument for treating Plato’s sequence of numbers as containing 34 rather 
than 36 numbers, then, is as follows. The epogdoos ratio of 9:8 is proprietary to the 
diatonic genus. Plato’s scale is diatonic. 18 stands to 16 in the ratio of the epogdoos, so 
these numbers are proprietary to Plato’s proposed diagram. The sum of 18 and 16 is 
34, not 36, so Plato’s diagram contains 34 numbers. 

294 Tt is unclear just what numerological associations Proclus might have in mind here, 
nor whether we should be seeking associations with 16 or with 8. I suspect that the 
association is primarily with the number 8, which explains why Proclus stresses the 
appropriateness of second procession of the soul being symbolised by second number 
in the ratio 18:16. It is speculative, of course, but it may be the association between 
8 and Rhea cited in Theology of Arithmetic 74.6-8 that Proclus has in mind here. The 
number 8 or the ogdoad is called ‘mother’ ‘since Rhea is the mother of the gods, 
because although the dyad was shown to belong to Rhea seminally, the ogdoad does 
in extension’ (i.e. 8 is 2 cubed). Proclus, of course, also identifies Rhea as the source of 
souls on the basis of Oracles 51. 
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we said earlier, the apotomé is the remainder you get when you divide the 
tone by the semi-tone.”®5 Doubtless then it turns out similarly when we 
take the third triple series. The interval between 4068 and 6561 is three 
tones. 6144 makes the epitritos ratio with 4068, but also has the ratio of 
the semi-tone to 5832. So necessarily there will be the ratio of the apo- 
tomé between 6144 and 6561, these numbers being three times the value 
of the lowest possible terms of the ratio that we previously discovered 
in the double series. For that the ratio of the apotomé is expressed by 
these numbers in the lowest possible terms is obvious. It can be shown 
that these numbers — 2048 and 2187 — are prime to one another because 
of the theorem from mutual subtraction, since these are of necessity 
the smallest primes.?% The plurality of terms recorded by Timaeus [the 
Pythagorean] had been demonstrated by Philolaus,’9” but the Platonic 
scale is developed without the ratio of the apotomé. Let this be enough 
about these matters. 

Since we said previously (185.27) that when you have one term and you 
take another term that stands in the double ratio to the first and another 
that stands in the triple ratio, then the term that forms the arithmetic 
mean between the first term and its double also forms the harmonic 


295 First consider that the interval between 1536 and 2187 is made up by three tones. That 
is to say: 1536 x (9/g)3 = 2187. But also consider that a musical fourth is made up of 
two tones and a semi-tone. So in effect 1536 x (°/g)? x 759/,4; = 2048. Since 2187 is 
three tones above 1536, while 2048 is two tones and a semi-tone, 2048 will have to 
2187 the ratio of the apotomé. For the apotomé is the remainder of the tone divided by 
the semi-tone and it is by just such a remainder of the “divided” third tone that 2187 
is greater than 2048. 

296 See above at 182.29 on the method of mutual subtraction. In this case, Proclus’ audience 
could work out that the numbers 2048 and 2187 are prime to one another on the basis 
of the following example of évugaipeots: 


2048) 2187 (a 
- 2048 
139) 2048 (14 
- 1946 
102) 139 (1 
- 102 


37) 1022 


- 74 
28) 37. 
- 28 
9) 28 @& 
- 27 
) 9 © 


°97 Cf. DK 44 426 = Boethius, Inst. TIL5. 
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mean between the first term and its triple. Moreover, the double term 
itself forms the arithmetic mean between the initial term and its triple. 
Let us now briefly clarify and prove this claim. 

Let B be two times A and let C be three times A. Let D be the 
arithmetic mean between A and B. I say that the things in the consequent 
[of the above conditional] result. Since B is two times A, and C is three 
times A, to whatever extent A is a multiple of 2, B will be a multiple 
of 4, and C a multiple of 6. Therefore by whatever amount C exceeds 
B, B will exceed A by the same amount, with the result that B is the 
arithmetic mean between A and C. Moreover, since to whatever extent 
Aisa multiple of 2, B will be a multiple of 4, and since D is the arithmetic 
mean between them, D will be a multiple of 3 to the same extent that A 
is a multiple of 2 and B a multiple of 4. In addition, to whatever extent 
B is a multiple of 4, C is a multiple of 6. Therefore, to the degree to 
which A is a multiple of 2, to the same degree D will be a multiple of 3 
and C a multiple of 6. But then D will make a harmonic mean with A, 
for by the same part of the greater number it is exceeded and it exceeds 
the smaller one by the same part of the smaller number.’®* Therefore 
the proposition is demonstrated by means of this. 


c. Severus 


Severus does not think that it is proper to conclude the scale with a tone, 
but would rather that it should end in a semi-tone, since Plato brought 
everything in the account of the divisions within the soul to a conclusion 
with it.?99 In order, therefore, that the division should terminate the 
semi-tone, he transposes some of the terms and makes the total number 
of them 34. Since in the thirty-fourth term, a half of the unit intrudes, he 
multiples all the terms by two and makes the first portion 768 which is 
twice 384. He puts next the epogdoos of this, i.e. 864, and then the epogdoos 
of this which is 972. He takes the ratio of the semi-tone in relation to 
this latter number which yields 1024.3°° 


298 Take the smallest multiples: 2, 3, 6. 3 is exceeded by 6 by 3, which is 7, of 6. Similarly, 
3 exceeds 2 by 1, which is ’/, of 2 — the definition of the harmonic mean. 

299 in Tim. II. 191.1-192.27 = Severus T 16 (Gioé). Severus’ point seems to be that since 
Plato describes the semi-tone /ast (36b2—5) among the notes to be inserted in his 
number sequence, the diagram should end with a semi-tone. Severus thus begins his 
sequence by using 768 as the unit so that it ends with 20736. This stands in the ratio 
of the semi-tone to the preceding number, 19683. 

The table summarises this and the rest of the text down to line 30. There are several 
misprints in Taylor and one in Festugiére. In the latter, the two occurrences of 6776 
at line 24 should be 7776. 
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I 768 x %g = 864 
2 864 x %e 7 972 T 
3 972 : 1024 243 1256 T 
4 1024 x %e = 1152 L 
5 1152 x %e = 1296 T 
6 1296 x %e = 1458 T 
7 1458 1536 a 243: 256 T 
8 1536 x %e 7 1728 L 
9 1728 x % = 1944 T 
10 1944 : 2048 i 243: 256 T 
II 2048 x %e = 2304 L 
12 2304 x %e = 2592 T 
13 2592 x %e = 2916 T 
14 2916 : 3072 243 :256 T 
15 3072 x %s = 3456 L 
16 3456 x %e = 3888 T 
17 3888 : 4096 3 243: 256 T 
18 4096 x %e 7 4608 L 
19 4608 x %e 7 5184 T 
20 5184 x %e = 5832 T 
21 5832 : 6144 - 243: 256 T 
22 6144 x %e = 6912 L 
23 6912 x %e = 7776 T 
24 7776 x %s = 8748 T 
25 8748 9216 n 243: 256 T 
26 9216 x %e = 10,368 L 
27 10,368 x %e 7 11,664 T 
28 11,664 x %e = 13,122 T 
29 13,122 : 13824 243: 256 oP 
30 13,824 x %e = 15,552 L 
31 155552 x %s = 17,496 T 
32 17,496 x %e = 19,683 T 
33 19,683 : 20,736 4 243 : 256 T 
34 20,736 L 


He has filled in the scale down to this point, having made the semi- 
tone the final term — except that in this way of arranging the terms we 
get first an epitritos [4:3 ratio 768 and 1024], and then a bémiolios [3:2 
ratio between 1024 and 1536], and subsequently an epitritos [between 
1536 and 2048], and then a hémiolios [between 2048 and 3072], and 
again an epitritos [between 3072 and 4096], then a hémiolios [between 
4096 and 6144], and after these three émiolios ratios in succession [6144 
: 9216, 9216 : 13,824, and 13,824 : 20,736] — as it obvious from what 
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has been diagrammed. But then it turns out that in the case of a scale 
like this, there are four octaves and a single fifth and an extraneous tone. 
For three hémiolia make one octave, a tone and a fifth. But the ending 
point is not a tone, but rather a semi-tone. But this was what Severus 
set out to do [viz. to end the sequence in a semi-tone].3°' Therefore 
Severus neither eliminates the tone, nor does he end on it. So it turns 
out that the whole scale is composed of four octaves, a fifth, and one 
tone. 

If we wished to assume these intervals in monadic numbers, it can be 
seen that a procession down to 27 has come about. For 2 is the monadic 
unit doubled, and this doubled is 4, and 4 doubled is 8, and 8 doubled 
is 16, and this takes us down to four octaves. But 24 is the hémiolios of 
16 and this is the fifth. But 27 stands to 24 in the ratio of the epogdoos. 
So it turns out that from a single portion taken 27 times, the concor- 
dances that have been discussed will result. This much, then, is common 
to all the scales, just as we said. But they do differ from one another 
because some are in the form of a A, while others form a straight line. 
For among the ancients, Adrastus used the A shape, while Severus laid 
them out in straight lines. This latter arrangement is better. In the A 
arrangement the same numbers are discovered twice, once here on this 
side, once on the other. But this is not in keeping with the facts, for 
the same thing [i.e. two instances of the same number] is not two parts, 
but rather all are parts of the soul. [The arrangements also differ] in 
that some end in the tone itself, while others end on a semi-tone. Some 
are also clearer than others, even if they take the same numbers twice, 
as in the arrangement where the double and triple intervals have been 
divided along the sides of the triangles. Others set out each number just 
once in all the intervals, but they make the division of the double inter- 
vals into the super-particular and super-partient ratios more difficult to 
calculate. 


3°T Recall that an octave corresponds to the 2:1 ratio and can be composed from a musical 


fourth and a fifth, corresponding to the 4:3 and 3:2 ratios respectively. So beginning 
from the unit, there is a first octave that spans 768 to 1536, then a second from 1536 
to 3072, and a third that spans 3072 to 6144. Severus’ number sequence involves an 
alternation of fourths and fifths down to this point. But he concludes with three suc- 
cessive fifths and this interval is equivalent to an octave, a fifth and a tone. However, 
the octave from 6144 ends at 13,122. We can’t insert the extraneous tone between 
this and the concluding fifth here, since the ratio between 13,122 and the next unit — 
13,824 — is the ratio of the semi-tone. Nor can we add the extraneous tone at the end, 
since Severus has sought to make the interval between the penultimate and ultimate 
numbers in the sequence that of the semi-tone as well. Since three fifths must com- 
prise an octave, a fifth and an additional note, it must fit somewhere. Hence Proclus 
complains that Severus neither eliminates it, nor does he manage to end on it since the 
ratio that concludes the series is that of the semi-tone. 
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4. Correlations to reality 
a. Confusions that must be avoided 


We have thus stated such things as it is possible to draw together in the 
consideration of the diagram that results from the generation of the soul— 
at least from the point of view of those who focus on it mathemati- 
cally. But since now we propose to make a start on the exegesis that 
correlates the text with things (pragmateiédés),3° it is necessary that 
we begin from what has been said about its division — that through 
which the soul is divided by ratios such as these — and by refuting 
some things that have been said, we will remove such stumbling blocks 
as stand in the way of the observation of the truth concerning the 
soul. 

1. Let no one think that this division is corporeal. (For it has been 
shown earlier that the intermediate [nature] of the soul transcends both 
bodies and the entire divisible being that has come to be simultaneously 
with it.) 

2. Nor, having posited the soul as something superior to body, should 
one think that the soul is divided in the same manner as the geometric 
intervals and limits that we are familiar with.3°3 (For extended things 
are not present to themselves through and through and when they are 


3 "This term occurs once in Plato, at Parm. 137b2. But the Neoplatonist school at Athens, 


beginning with Proclus and Syrianus, seems to have given it new life. The term is not 
found in Plotinus or Porphyry, nor even in Iamblichus. We find one occurrence in 
Stobaeus 4.7.62, 36 in an extract from the Pythagorean Diotogenes ‘On Kingship’. 
The bulk of the uses in Proclus fall in his Parmenides commentary and Dillon 
and Morrow have chosen to translate it ‘substantive’ or ‘important’. This coincides 
with the sense of the contrast with ‘play’ drawn by Plato at 137b1. But it is not clear 
that this is quite what is at issue here. As Festugiére notes, the section from in Tim. II. 
193.7-211.30 consists largely of what certainly seems to ws far-fetched correspondences 
between the properties of numbers and ratios under discussion and the properties of 
the soul. Proclus will invoke the term again shortly (213.8) to describe the views of 
exegetes like Amelius. Here too we find far-fetched correspondences between, say, 
daemons and the number 2, tame animals with the number 8, and wild animals with 
the number 27. This leads me to suspect that pragmateiédés carries something like 
the sense of ‘correspondences between levels’. Note that this actually comports well 
with the passage that LSJ cites: ‘b. concerned with facts or realities, material, opp. logikos 
(formal), Procl. in Prm. p.820S’ (= 1043.5). In fact, at this point Proclus is refuting 
an interpretation that seeks to correlate the number of hypotheses in the Parmenides 
with the number of principles. I suggest that often the term characterises a kind of 
interpretation and that what is distinctive about exegesis pragmateiédés is that it seeks 
to correlate being or things with numerical features discussed within the text that is 
interpreted. 
3° Reading ungé... atv oiéo8w Siaipeio8ai pds <10> Trapdv with Festugiére at 193.19. 
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divided are not able to preserve their unity in an unconfused way. But 
when the soul participates in the indivisible, it has its portions unified 
in relation to itself and exhibits all the same elements that have been 
established in all its parts. 

3. Nor again must we calculate these cuts in it as one would with 
numbers. For there certainly is number [there in the soul] — not, however, 
existing in a quantitative way, but rather it is substantial (ousidés), such 
as to generate itself (2utogonos), uni-form (henoeidés) and reverted upon 
itself. 

4. Nor must the presence of all the elements in all [the parts] be 
compared to spermatic /ogoi,3°* (for these are incomplete, corporeal and 
enmattered and they are entirely in want of the immaterial and pure 
being of the psychic ratios). 

5. Nor must anyone liken the portions that are spoken of here to the 
theorems of a science on the grounds that each one is inclusive of the 
whole of the science. [This comparison is not apt] because we are not at 
present considering the soul’s knowledge (gnésis), but rather its essence 
(ousia) .3°5 

6. Neither is it necessary to regard the differentiations among states 
(bexis) as similar to the differences between essences, for the for- 
mer are variously strewn about in the things that possess the states, 
while the latter have been established uniformly within Demiurgic 
boundaries. 

Therefore, it is necessary to go upward and make the primary- 
effective (prétourgos) first principle of the psychogenic division dependent 
upon the Demiurgic cause and the perfect measures pre-existing eter- 
nally in the Beings toward which the Demiurge looks when he divides 
the soul. For just as he divided this universe by reference to intelligi- 
ble paradigms, therefore in a similar manner he has demarcated the 
essence of the soul by means of most beautiful terms in order that 
it may be made similar to the causes that are elder and more origi- 
nary (archégikos). Doubtless then the manner of the division is imma- 
terial, intellectual, undefiled, and such as to perfect the soul’s essence. 
It generates the plurality in the soul and collects it into a single order 


304 Cf. similar remarks about the Stoic doctrine of the spermatikos logos at in Parm. 731.30, 
883.29, 888.4. For a somewhat more concessive tone, see in Tim. I. 99.17. Per- 
haps, given the context of human geography in this passage, Proclus has in mind 
the (allegedly) more Platonically inclined Stoic Posidonius. 

3°5 Here again Proclus uses the Iamblichean order of topics in a proper treatment of 
psychology to rule out an interpretation of Plato’s account of the World Soul. The 
soul’s knowledge is among its activities and as such must therefore be discussed by 
Plato after the soul’s essence and its powers. 
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through harmony, making the divisions continuous. It is simultaneously 
the cause of the unmixed purity to the pluralities in the soul, but also 
brings about the collective communion of the ratios toward the same 
thing. 

Now it seems that [the Demiurge] uses up the whole [of the psychic 
stuff] in the division into parts. And this is sort of what Timaeus says too: 
that ‘he used the entire thing from which he took these parts’ (36bs). 
But since he nevertheless said that the soul is not only divisible but also 
indivisible, it is necessary to hang onto both of these claims — that while 
the wholeness of the indivisible [aspect of it] remains, it also comes to 
be divided into a plurality of parts. For if we were to assume only one 
of these (I mean the cutting into parts) we would make the soul merely 
divisible [and not both divisible and indivisible]. Well then, let the whole 
be divided into parts but at the same time remain whole — being once 
more indivisible through participating in an equal degree in both of 
these. For surely the marvellous Aristotle speaks well when he says, 
as we noted earlier [153.8], that there is something indivisible in what 
is divisible which connects the parts [of the divisible things]. As a result 
it is true to an even greater degree in the case of things whose nature is 
not merely divisible but a/so indivisible that the indivisible [within them] 
remains [undivided]. Otherwise, if it did not remain undivided, then 
that which is composed of both the divisible and the indivisible would 
be solely divisible. 

Now it is obvious that the whole must remain in the generation of 
the parts — if indeed the Demiurge is an everlasting creator,3® and if he 
created the soul as one whole prior to the division. For he does not wipe 
out one thing when he produces another, but instead produces every- 
thing always and through all eternity (diaiéniés) and makes the product 
remain the very thing that it is (Aoper estin). Therefore the wholeness 
is not destroyed when the parts have been established, but instead it 
remains and, indeed, comes before the parts. For he did not produce 
the parts prior to the whole, and then generate the whole out of these. 
Rather, it was the other way around. So, the essence of the soul is simul- 
taneously a whole and has parts, and one and a plurality.3°? The division 
which Timaeus relates in the case of the soul is surely something of this 
sort. 

Let the manner of exegesis of the soul’s essence be naturally consonant 
with the essence (ousia) of the soul itself. You must free yourself from 


306 One would expect cucovios (eternal) rather than diSi0s here, but perhaps Proclus is 
simply being a bit careless. Or perhaps we should see this in light of the 1) aicvios 
&816T 75 attributed to the intelligble realm at 147.30 above. 

3°7 Reading kai &v Kai TA#G0s with ¢ for Kai év TAF O05, cf. 204.17. 
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the [mere] appearance of harmony, and lift yourself up to the substantive 
(ousiédés) and immaterial harmony, and be led back from images to the 
paradigms [of these images]. For the concordances that flow through our 
ears and which consist in soundings and strikings differ entirely from the 
concordance of what is life-giving and intellectual. Therefore, let no one 
stop at the point of the mathematical consideration of the subject at hand. 
Instead he should urge himself on to examine this subject in a manner 
fitting to the essence of the soul. And let us not regard it as a worthwhile 
endeavour to look to the intervals of sounds3° or the differences between 
motions, for these things are assumed in areas of study remote from this 
one and in no way fit in with the subject at hand. Rather, focus on the 
actual things that are said [in Plato’s text] and reason about how these 
convey an indication of the intermediate nature of the soul and how they 
attempt to elucidate the Demiurgic providence. 


b. Five properties of the soul 
i. Three kinds of wholeness in the soul 


First, therefore, if you wish to consider it, is the fact that there exist 
three sorts of wholenesss: (a) the wholeness before the parts, (b) the 
wholeness composed from the parts, and (c) the wholeness in each part, 
as we have frequently demonstrated in other [works].3°9 We have already 
been given the wholeness that exists prior to the parts of the soul, for [the 
Demiurge] made the soul one whole, prior to all the division into parts. 
We said that this whole remains just what it is and is not used up in the 
production of the parts. After all, since ‘to be willing to dissolve that 
which is well put together is something that pertains to what is evil’ 
(41b1-z), the Demiurge does not destroy the whole when he uses it up 
in the parts. 

Now the wholeness which results from the parts is established in this 
fact: when the whole mixture is used up in the cutting into parts of the 
soul’s essence, then, thanks to the harmony of its parts, the whole itself 
is fashioned anew out of all of the appropriate parts with which it has 
been filled up. 

He will teach us about the wholeness in each of the parts in a short 
while (36d) when he divides the whole into certain circles, placing in each 
of the circles all the ratios. And this has already been made clear, for in 
each of the parts Plato said that the three [genera, i.e. Being, Sameness 
and Difference] exist just as they do in the whole. Therefore, in a sense, 


308 Reading pwvésv for pépav at line 19 with Kroll. 
309 Cf. ET prop. 67, in Parm. 1102.7—-14, Plat.Theol. IM, ch. 25. 
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every part is the whole, since each is triadic [i.e. containing the three 
genera] as does the whole. 

It was necessary, then, for the soul to include these three sorts of 
wholeness because it is supposed to animate the universe — this being ‘a 
whole composed of wholes’ (3547) — each of which is like a whole in the 
part. So since it turns out to doubly animate the universe — as strictly a 
whole and then as a whole in the parts — the soul needs the two kinds of 
wholeness. Moreover, it transcends what it animates, being something 
external to it, like something ‘wrapped around’ the universe as Plato 
said (34b4). So, by means of the wholeness prior to the part, the soul is 
situated above the universe. However, by means of the remaining [sort 
of wholeness] it contains both itself and the things in it in as much as 
these are also wholes. 


ii. The soul is both monadic and dyadic 


Next, it is necessary to conceive that Plato preserves the simultaneously 
monadic and dyadic character of the soul proceeding from beginning to 
end. For he brought the soul’s existence (hyparxis) back to Being, Same- 
ness and Difference, and then perceived the number that comes from the 
single portion, dividing this in a two-fold manner into the double and 
triple series. Contemplating these means, he includes the two of them 
within one, and in the case of each of these he exhibits the two-fold ratios 
of the bémiolios and the epitritos. And these he again cuts into the epogdooi 
and the semi-tones. In what follows (36b) he will divide the one length 
into two and the one shape of the soul into two circles, and in general, at 
no point does he leave out the simultaneously monadic and dyadic [nature 
of the soul]. And he does this in a plausible way, for while the monadic 
alone pertains to Intellect since it too is indivisible, the dyadic pertains 
to body. It is for this reason that in the generation of what is corporeal, 
Plato began (3 1b) from a dyad — fire and earth — and placed the two other 
kinds of elements between these. But since soul is something intermedi- 
ate between these [sc. Intellect and body], it is simultaneously a monad 
and a dyad. The explanation is that it participates, in a way, in equal 
measure in both the Limit and the Unlimited. Just as intellect is akin to 
Limit, so too the Unlimited pertains more to body on account of both 
the underlying matter and also the fact that it is divisible into infinity. 
And if, by virtue of this, some people trace the Divisible and the Indivisi- 
ble back to the Monad and the Indefinite Dyad, then they have spoken in 
a way that conforms to the facts of the matter. But if, on the other hand, 
they treat the soul as a number no different from monadic numbers, then 
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they have drawn conclusions greatly at variance with the soul’s essence. 
Therefore, the soul is simultaneously a monad and a dyad. By its monadic 
character it is made into an image of the Intellectual Limit, while by its 
dyadic character it represents the Unlimited. (Either that or [it is simul- 
taneously a monad and dyad] by having the status of an image in relation 
to the Indivisible, while playing the role of a paradigm in relation to the 
Divisible.) 


itt. The Dionysian and Apollonian activity of the Demiurge 


In addition [to the dyadic character of the soul] it is also necessary to 
look at how the work of the Demiurge has been given in a two-fold way 
here. For he divides the soul by virtue of the portions, and harmonises 
the things that have been divided, and brings about their concord with 
one another. In doing these things, he is active at one and the same 
time in both the Dionysian and Apollonian manner. For to divide, to 
convey wholes into parts, and to preside over the distribution of forms is 
Dionysian. But to harmoniously bring all things together into something 
complete is Apollonian. Therefore, since the Demiurge simultaneously 
encompasses within himself the causes of both of these gods, he also 
divides the soul into parts and harmonises it, for the number that is 
common to both of these is the Hebdomad, since the theologists say 
that Dionysus was divided into seven parts: 


All the parts of the lad were into seven divided. (Orph. frag. 210) 


And the Hebdomad is referred to Apollo since it is such as to connect 
all the concordances, for the double octave is one monad, one dyad and 
a tetrad, which add up to seven.3'° For this reason, the god is also called 
‘Hebdomagetan’ or ‘born on the seventh day’ and they said that the 
seventh day was sacred to him: 


[To begin with, the first, the fourth, and the seventh] — 
on which Leto bore Apollo with the blade of gold — [each is a holy day].3" 


37° As Festugiére and Mugler note, it is not that there are seven notes in an octave. Rather, 


it is the ratios that correspond to the octave and the double octave. If the first octave 
is expressed by the ratio 2:1, the second octave corresponds to 4:2. Thus we have the 
numbers 1, 2 and 4 which sum to 7. 

3T Hesiod, Works and Days 770. Proclus quotes only a few words of the lines. I have 
supplied what comes before and after for sense. 
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Just as the sixth day is sacred to Artemis.3"* This number is also present 
in the soul from higher causes, just as the number three is too. The latter 
derives from intelligible causes, while the former comes from intellectual 
ones. But it is present to the soul from them (that is, from the gods) 
in order that by being divided into seven portions it may be a token 
(synthéma) of the Dionysian series and of the legendary ‘tearing apart’ 
(sparagmos) (for it is also necessary for the soul to participate in the 
Dionysian Intellect, as Orpheus says, for since it bears the god on its 
shoulders, the soul should be divided in accordance with this number).373 
But by virtue of the harmony among these portions, the soul is a symbol 
(symbolon) of the Apollonian order, for [in the Orphic poems] this is 
the god who collects and reunites the dismembered shares of the lad 
Dionysius in accordance with the will of the Father. 


iv. The three means and the daughters of Themis 


Now in these cases the three means have been assumed.3"4 They pertain 
not only to the case of the soul, but they also apply equally well to the 
case of the daughters of Themis who are symbolised by them (since the 
means are three and so are the daughters).3® The geometric mean is an 
image of Eunomia (Good Order). And for this reason Plato says in the 
Laws (V1, 757bc) that this mean arranges matters in city-states and is 
celebrated as ‘the judgement of Zeus’. It is said to be that which orders 
the cosmos and genuinely includes within itself the science of politics. 
But the harmonic mean is an image of Diké (Justice), since it assigns a 
greater ratio to the larger terms and a smaller one to the lesser terms. 
(This is the work of Justice.) But the arithmetic mean is the image of 
Eiréné (Peace), for (as was also said in the Laws (VI, 757d-e) it is such as 
to distribute what is equal in quantity to all and makes the common run of 


Festugiére cites Theol. Arith. 49.11 (de Falco). This passage connects the number 6 

with Hecate, although indirectly since she is here primarily identified with the triad 

and with 6 only derivatively. Now, Proclus certainly matches Hecate with Artemis (cf. 

in Crat. §179.37—45). But it seems equally plausible that Proclus is pursuing a more 

direct numerological connection. Six is the first number in the decad to combine the 

even-odd principle (2 x 3). This makes it androgynous (Theol. Arith. 46.15-16), surely 

a fact that connects it directly to Artemis. 

373. See above 106.1 and note for Proclus’ use of the story of Hipta and Dionysius. 

3™4 Festugiére repunctuates étri 8 TouTois ai tpeis UeoOTHTES TAPEAT|PONOAV. avTaI Lev OU 
oUK étti THs WuXfis Uovov KTA. by moving the stop to the end of yeodtntes in order to 
supply a finite verb for the following very long sentence. This is certainly possible, but 
one might also regard the verb ke as understood, since it is used immediately above 
at lines 2 and 5. 

35 This material on the daughters of Themis is recapitulated at the end of book I (3 16.29- 

317.3), in a section that Festugiére elects not to add to his translation. 
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people (démos) live in peace with those who do not belong to the mob.3?° 
So, since the solid proportion is of course prior to these and it is sacred 
to Themis, she is the mother of all of them, since the solid proportion 
includes the powers of these three proportions.3'7 But enough in general 
about these three [means]. 

Let it be said, in a way that is appropriate to our previous remarks, 
that these three means3"* are such as to unify and connect the essence 
of the soul, since Timaeus earlier called these means ‘bonds’. For the 
geometric [proportion] was said above (31c2) to be the finest of bonds, 
and the other [proportions] are in them. But every bond is a sort of 
unification. Therefore, if these means are bonds and bonds are unifica- 
tions of the things that have been bound, then the conclusion is clear. So 
surely, then, these means permeate all [of the soul] and make it a single 
whole from many parts, since they are allocated the power of connecting 
things that have various forms. So, since there are three of these means, 
the geometric means binds the substantial totality (to ousiédes pan) of the 
soul, for the essence is a single /ogos running through all things and con- 
necting the first, middle and last — just like the case of the geometric 
proportion where one and the same ratio (ogos) completely permeates 
all three terms. The harmonic proportion connects all the Samenesses 
that has been divided in the case of the soul, establishing a common ratio 
between the extreme terms and yoking together things that are naturally 
similar. It is observed more in things that are more universal and less so 
in things that are more particular, just as Sameness is. The arithmetic 


316 The moral and political implications of the kinds of proportional equality discussed 
here exercised a fascination over Platonists and there seems to be no consensus. So 
while Proclus’ text assigns arithmetic proportionality to democracy, ps.-Archytas’ On 
Law and Justice connects geometrical proportion with democracy. See O’ Meara (2003), 
102-4 and Ausland (2006). 

3"7 ‘Solid proportion’ perhaps denotes the same thing as ‘perfect proportion’ (Iamblichus, 

in Nic. Arith. 118.19 ff.). In such a proportion, we have a four-term geometric propor- 

tion in which the middle terms are also arithmetic and harmonic means between the 
extremes. For instance, 6:8 :: 9:12. In the appendix to this book, Proclus (or the author 
of the appendix) tells us that 4 uév oTepedc &voAoyia * & Tdv TpIddv [sc. the geometric, 
arithmetic and harmonic] ovykeipévn iodtns THs Oéu1S0s. Why is it called ‘solid’ rather 
than perfect? Iamblichus tells us that it was also called ‘musical proportion’. It was 
purportedly discovered by the Babylonians and first brought to Greece by Pythagoras. 

He also says that it was used by Timaeus of Locris, Philolaus, Archytas and Plato in the 

Timaeus. Simplicius also uses the term ‘solid proportion’ and he does so in contexts 

where he is discussing Timaeus 32a7—-b2 (in Cael. 401.13; 722.12), so it seems likely 

that the terminology of ‘solid’ derives from the fact that this is the kind of proportion 
that Plato uses to bind the elements. 

Repunctuating with Festugiére to remove the comma after ai tp¢is at line 29: oixeioos 

Se Aeyéo8woav Tois TrpoEIpNLEvols ai TpEIs EveoTIKal Kai OUVEKTIKAl THs OVOIas CUO Tis 


ypuxiis: 
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mean, on the other hand, binds together the various Differences in the 
soul’s procession. It is present to a lesser degree in that which is greater in 
rank but more present in what is lower, for Difference dominates among 
things with a greater particularity, just as Sameness dominates among 
those things that are more universal and superior. These things exhibit 
reciprocal proportionality (antipeponthésis) to one another, just as Same- 
ness and Difference do, and just as Being (ousia) is the monad of Sameness 
and Difference, so too the geometric mean is the monad of the harmonic 
and arithmetic ones.3'? Therefore the geometric [proportion] is the uni- 
fication of the thirty-four Beings in all the terms, while the arithmetic 
[proportion] is the unification of a like number of Samenesses, and the 
arithmetic [proportion] of the Differences, all these [proprotions] being 
extended through all of the terms. How else could some whole come to 
be from these [constituents] unless they were united as much as possible 
to one another — substantially (ousiédés) by the one [sc. the geometric 
proportion] and in other ways by the other two? For this reason these 
two are surely the filling out (p/éréma) of the geometric proportion, just 
as Sameness and Difference are brought to mutual completion (syntelein) 
in Being. For in the latter case, since Sameness and Difference are anti- 
thetical to one another, Being connnects them and brings together their 
separation. Now the harmonic proportion allocates the greater ratio to 
the larger term, as we said above [198.22] and the smaller ratio to the 
smaller term. This illustrates the fact that what is greater and more uni- 
versal with respect to Being is more inclusive in its powers than those 
things which are inferior. But the arithmetic proportion, conversely, 
assigns the greater [ratio] to the smaller [term] and the smaller [ratio] 
to the greater [term], for Difference exercises greater dominion among 
what is inferior, just as Sameness conversely has more authority in what 
is superior than it does in inferior things. But the geometric [proportion] 
extends the same ratio over all the terms, thus projecting unification to 
the first, middle and last by the presence of Being to all things. 

The Demiurge, therefore, endows the soul with three unifications 
which connect it — things which Plato has surely called ‘means’ (mesos) 
in so far as soul belongs to an intermediate (mesos) [or middle] order 
that binds together the wholes. The geometric one brings together the 
plurality [of instances] of Being and makes the substantial progression 
(ousiddés proddos) one, for the single ratio [of the geometric proportion] 
is an image of unification. The harmonic mean unifies the entirety of 


379 Cf. in Tim. II. 52.9-15 for the priority of the geometric proportion over the other two 
in Proclus’ reading of the Timaeus. For the mathematical priority of the geometric 
proportion, which alone is strictly a proportion, see Nicomachus, Arith. II.24.1 and 
Theon 114.1. 
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Sameness and binds their existence (hyparvis) into a single association, 
while the arithmetic mean yokes together the Differences — the first, the 
middle and the final ones — for in general, Difference is the mother of 
numbers, as we have learnt in the Parmenides.3*° However, these three 
(that is, Being, Sameness and Difference) were individual portions and 
it was necessary to connect them all to one another through a mean and 
through connective ratios. 


v. Considerations about numbers 


Now, moving on from these matters, we say that the soul is a sum of 
ratios (pléréma ton logén),3*’ simpler than sensibles, on the one hand, 
but more composite than the intelligibles on the other. Because of these 
facts, then, Timeaus assumes seven ratios in the case of the soul: that 
of equality, the multiple (pol/aplasios), the sub-multiple (bypopollaplasios), 
the super-particular (epimorios), the super-partient (epimerés),3?* and the 
subcontraries of the latter two — the sub-super-particular (bypepimorios) 
and the sub-super-partient (Aypepimerés).3?3 But he does not include the 
ratios that are compounded from these, for these pertain to corporeal 
logoi since they are composite and divisible.3*+ And even if the ratios 
in the soul do proceed into plurality and are divisible, they nonetheless 


37° Cf. Parm. 143b1-6 where Parmenides begins the generation of the numbers with the 


observation that the Being of the One must be something different from the One itself, 

given that the One is not itself Being, but rather participates in Being. 

Festugiére thinks that this must be a ‘perfect sum’ in the technical sense of the Gnostics. 

But it seems more likely to me that there is an established sense in Neoplatonism in 

which the soul is a pléréma. Cf. in Parm. 896.3-4, Proclus says: f yu?) TavToVv TAT PaOUc 

éot1 Tév eiSdv. Philoponus expands this formulation in his account of what he takes to 
be the real content of Xenocrates’ psychology: éAeyev otv &pi8udv pév Thy Wut Sic 

TO TAT paUa eiSdsv eivar Thy puxtyv kai Adyov & Adyov. For an epistemological sense 

in which the soul is a pléréma of logoi, cf. Proclus, in Alc. 187.18. 

On the super-particular (”*7/,) and super-partient (”"*””/,, for m > 1), see above 168.2 

and 180.23. 

373 The inverse of the super-particular and the super-partient; cf. Nicomachus, Arith. 
1.17.8. 

374 One natural assumption is that Proclus has in mind here the multi-super-particular and 
the poly-epimeré relations. In the former, the larger number contains the smaller several 
times with one part of it left over. For 7 stands to 3 in this relation, since 7 contains 
3 2 and '/, times. The relation of 8 to 3 illustrates the poly-epimeré relation, since the 
former contains the latter 2 and */, times. Cf. Theon 78.23 and 79.15. These ratios 
involve plurality presumably because, unlike super-particular or super-partient ratios, 
they do not have the form of a unit —i.e. 1 — plus some fraction. However, later (229.32) 
the ratio of 9:8 seems to be associated with corporeal Jogo. It seems entirely possible 
to me that Proclus has sought correspondences between numbers and participation 
relations that are not consistent throughout. Since the correspondences seem to be 
somewhat arbitrary, it is not difficult to see how this could happen. 
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manifest simplicity in plurality and unity of form in what is divided 
into parts. Therefore, they have neither been allocated a hypostasis 
among the monadic and indivisible — as is the case with Intellect, for 
this is solely monadic and indivisible — but neither has the plural- 
ity of these ratios proceeded into the ratios that are composed out of 
them. 

The multiple ratio is divisible in only one way, with respect to the 
larger term in the ratio (prologos),3*> for the lesser term (bypologos) does 
not get divided — indeed, nothing prevents this from even being a 1. But 
the super-particular is divided in two ways: with respect to either the 
greater or the lesser term it is divisible, but it is indivisible with respect 
to the difference between them. But the super-partient is divisible with 
respect to both these terms, as well as with respect to the difference 
between them.3?° So it turns out that the first is divisible in one way, 
the next is divisible in two ways, and last one is divisible in three ways. 
But, by contrast, equality is indivisible. And surely it is by these ratios 
that the soul has established the universe: the corporeal is established by 
what is thrice divisible, while the two-dimensional nature is established 
by what is twice divisible, and the linear nature is established by what 
is only divisible in one way. However, the indivisible nature that limits 
all things is established by what is indivisible, for there is something 
indivisible in all things that are divisible.3*7 These things then are surely 
true. 

It is necessary to consider these things in a different manner too — 
presupposing that it is necessary to think that the numbers that are sim- 
pler and closer to the monad are more originary than the composite 
numbers. This is so since Plato positioned the single portion prior to 
all the subsequent ones and described them in terms that refer back to 
it,3?® extending these composite numbers into cubes that are particu- 
larly composite. Having presupposed this, then, I say that Equality and 
the ratio of equality has the status of a monad in relation to all other 


3?5 For the terminology see D’Ooge’s note on Nicomachus, Arith. I.19.2, together with 
Asclepius, in Nic. Arith. 122.1-5. 

36 So, for example, the ratio of the musical fourth, 4:3, is a super-particular. It is divisible 
with respect to the prologos 4, since 3 goes into it 1 time. It is also divisible with respect 
to hypologos 3, since 4 is 3 and '/,. The r in the */,, however, is not divisible since 
what makes this a super-particular is that it has only one part of the smaller term. By 
contrast, 5:3 is a super-partient, since 5 is 1 */, of 3. Here the numerator of the fraction 
is not the unit and so it too is divisible. So the sequence multiple, super-particular, 
super-partient can be seen to involve a ‘falling away’ from unity to the extent that each 
is divisible in more ways. 

3?7 Proclus again invokes a line from Aristotle. See 194.26 above. 

328 That is, when he described the setting out of the portions at 35b4-c2 he concluded with 
Thy 8 EkTHv THs TEwTNS OKTaTrAGOIaV, EBSounv § ETTaKkalelkOoITTAACIav Tis TE~TNS: 
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ratios, and the role that the monad plays with respect to quantity sim- 
pliciter (kath’ auto), the equal plays in the case of what exists relationally 
(pros ti).3°9 This is because, thanks to this ratio, the soul imposes a com- 
mon measure on all things that are self-identical, bringing to them a 
single look (idea) that is an image (e/k6m) of Sameness. But the soul also 
governs the entire series in accordance with the multiple ratio and the 
submultiple since it encompasses these wholes: in the encosmic things, 
it exhibits each form in its entirety many times in all of the things that 
have been enformed in relation to it. Take for example [the form of ] 
the solar, if you wish, or the lunar [which is exhibited] among divine 
souls, in daemonic souls, in human souls, in irrational animals, plants 
and in the rocks themselves. The series appears as one thanks to the 
ratio of multiplication.33° But it is in virtue of the submultiple ratio that 
the one form in its own series appears to be whole several times and to be 
advanced [into plurality].33" Now the more particular kinds organise the 
series that are more universal, some in accordance with the sub-super- 
particular and super-particular ratio (in cases where a thing participates 
in the wholes through participating in some single particular [aspect] of 
things in them), others in accordance with the sub-super-partient and 
the super-partient ratio (in cases where it participates in a whole by doing 
so through two, along with the division of each one into a plurality). For 


379 In his Euclid commentary, Proclus invokes the Pythagorean division of the mathemat- 
ical sciences. Arithmetic and harmonics study quantity (1oodv), while geometry and 
“spherics” (i.e. astronomy) study magnitude (trnAixov). With respect to the first divi- 
sion: Try pév &p1Oyntikiy TO KaG AUTO TO Troodv BewpeEiv, THHV SE LOUOIKTV TO TrEds GAA 
(in Euc. 35.28-36.1). It is not unlikely that Proclus is here drawing on the division in 
Nicomachus, Arith. 1.3.1. 

33° In the case of human beings, Proclus connects this notion of a solar or lunar series 

manifested at different levels of reality with the leading gods of an individual soul’s 

progress in the Phaedrus myth (252c2-253c1). If my soul is in the solar series, then I 

should pursue a life that accords with the powers of my leading god — say medicine (in 

Tim. III. 279.12-20). The manifestation of the solar or lunar series in physical objects, 

as well as souls, provides the basis for these things to function as symbols or watchwords 

in theurgic practice. Cf. van den Berg (2001), 66-85. The connection with the relation 
of the multiple is that we get one and the same thing again and again in each series — 

n, 2n, 3n, etc. 

Not an entirely pellucid observation on Proclus’ part. I suspect that what he has in 

mind is something like this: with the multiple relationship, we were considering distinct 

levels of a series. So we could think of the move from 2n to 3n as parallel to the move 
from intellectual to psychic being, with n as the form that is manifested at both levels. 

Now, however, I think we are supposed to concentrate on the diversity within one of 

Proclus’ ontological levels: say the intelligibles. 2 is a submultiple of both 6 and 8. We 

may suppose that 6 and 8 ‘belong to the same series’ since they are both within the 

decad. Here I think we are supposed to imagine that 6 and 8 are ways in which the form, 

2, appears as a whole several times and advances into plurality. So the multiple relation 


33 


should be taken vertically, while the submultiple relation is conceived horizontally. 
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man participates in living thing and is a whole and the form is in this 
[whole], but not this only - rather the whole is [living being] in accor- 
dance with one [aspect of it], for example the form humanity. So it turns 
out that along with the whole, there is some single something that is 
just like a part present to the participant.33* But in the case of things 
called hybrids333 (Pol. 265e), while they participate in one genus, they 
have not merely participated in this, but they also participate in another 
genus along with the plurality of other genera and their parts in the for- 
mer, this other genus not being a further part. So the form of mule, for 
example, possesses a mixture of the species from which it is composed. 
Therefore either each of the forms participates in one genus in accor- 
dance with one [aspect] and imitates the super-particular, which has the 
whole as well as one part, or else a form participates in a common genus 
and a further plurality, in which case it imitates the super-partient ratio, 
which has the whole as well as a plurality of parts greater than one.334 
There is no way of participating in forms apart from these. 

With an eye to these distinctions, it is possible to give an explanation 
of the way in which some things have been enformed with respect to one 
form, for example, the Sun, the Moon, man, and to give an explanation 
of the things that have been enformed by a plurality of forms in addition 
to the common ones. For many such things have been created on the 
Earth and in the sea — for instance, beings that have a human face but 
the rest of it is like a fish, or beings having the form of a dragon but with 
the face of a lion. These are examples of things where there is a com- 
posite that has been mixed from many kinds. Therefore since all these 
ratios have doubtless been antecedently comprehended (prolambanein) 
in the soul, all the participation relations among forms throughout the 
universe have been determined. Nor could there be other ratios of com- 
munion [between forms] apart from these two, since all things have been 
enformed in accordance with them. 

Once more, then, the fact that there are seven ratios entails that the 
portions [set out from the psychic stuff by the Demiurge] be numbered 
by the Hebdomad, for the soul is hebdomadic through and through: in 


33? So your participation in Living Being is analogous to an epimorios relation of N (the 
form) to 1 + '/,. You are a living being, plus one specific part of living being, viz. 
human. 

333 T& SE KaAOUNEVa KoIvoyévn, cf. Plato, Polit. 265€8. 

334 Proclus seems to envision two possibilities with respect to Bec the mule. Let us suppose 
that horses are a species under genus A, while donkeys are a species under genus B. 
We can think of Bec as the sum of two super-particulars having the participational 
structure of 1+1/A plus 1+ 1/B. Alternatively, if horse and donkey fall under the same 
genus, G, she is a super-partient whose structure is 1+2/G. That is, she has the genus 
plus two parts of it — horse and donkey. 
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its parts, in its ratios, in the circles — being seven-parted, seven-ratioed, 
and seven-circled.335 For if the Demiurgic Intellect is the monad, and if 
the soul proceeds primarily from Intellect, then it will have the ratio of 
seven to itself since the number seven has a father and no mother.33° And 
perhaps equality provides to all the ratios in the soul an association that 
results from the equal in order that all should commune with all. The 
ratios of the multiple <and the sub-multiple>337 provide an indication of 
the manner in which what is more unified measures that which is more 
pluralised — when the former wholes permeate the latter ones, those 
that are less divisible measure those that have been divided to a greater 
extent. The super-particular ratios and their subcontraries are indicative 
of the diversity through which the whole ratios fail to be communicated 
throughout the whole, but rather have the partial relation through which 
one particular thing is strictly connected with itself. The super-partient 
ratios and their subcontraries indicate the final stage of deterioration 
through which the communion becomes something partial and there is 
as well a multiplication of the pyschic ratios because of deterioration.33® 
The highest forms [of these ratios] are those where wholes are united to 
one another through wholes, while the middle rank of ratios are cases 
where they are not united through wholes, but the highest aspects are 
connected in virtue of a part. The third rank of ratios naturally conjoin 
their terms partially through a plurality that is part of the nature of 
both terms. I mean, for example, Being is shared among all the ratios, 
measuring out all their processions — for nothing in them is lacking in 
Being. But Sameness, since it is itself a genus, leads their extreme terms 
in particular into single communion. Difference, on the other hand, 
has differentially measured itself out with their division and procession. 
Conversely, the communion indicates the psychic ratios. For either this 


335 The idea that the soul is tayepts Kal ErtéAoyos Kal EtrtéKuKAos is not attested else- 
where in the Platonic commentary tradition. We do find in Philo the idea that the 
irrational part of the soul has seven parts, in contrast with the sensitive soul that has 
five parts, i.e. the five senses. Cf. Leg.alleg. I-III. 1.11.2. 

33° Hierocles, in Aureum Carmen 15.4-16.5: ‘The monad as first principle of all number 
includes the powers of all of them within itself. In so far as it lacks a mother and is 
itself virginal, the hebdomad has the value of the monad in a secondary way, for it is 
neither born of any number within the decad (as 4 is twice 2, or 6 is twice 3...) nor 
does it give birth to any of the numbers within the decad (as 2 does to 4 or 3 does to 9 
or 5 to 10).’ Cf. Theol. Ar. 54.11 and Asclepius, in Metaphys. 36.15-17. 

337 Reading Kai UtroTroAAaTrAdo10s with Diehl at line 9. 

338. These two sentences are rather obscure, but it seems that Proclus has in mind a contrast 
between super-particular and super-partient ratios built around the idea of increasing 
plurality. In the 1 + '/, ratio, a thing is still connected to a single part of itself. In the 
superpartient relation, the unit is connected to two or more parts of itself. 
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communion is perfect or it has been established in virtue of the highest 
forms alone, or it has come about through a departure into plurality. 

After this, let us consider the following: in what manner have the 
seven portions [that the Demiurge sets out] been allocated their relative 
ranks (hypostasis)? Now surely the first portion is the most intellectual 
and highest [aspect] of the soul, being connected to the One itself and to 
the subsistence (byparxis) of universal Being. For this reason it is called 
a single (35b4) portion in as much as it is uni-form (henoeidés) and its 
number and plurality is arrested by unification, and there is something 
analogous to the cause and the centre of the soul, for the soul remains 
in the same condition and is inseparable from the whole. The tetrad 
exists among the first units [set out by the Demiurge] because it is stable 
and rejoices in equality and sameness. But the number eight belongs 
among the secondary series of numbers339 because of deterioration and 
the soul’s providence extending from the highest to the lowest things. 
Three, however, is in the tertiary series of numbers because the plurality 
in it involves a revolution toward that which is wholly complete. And it 
is simultaneously clear from these facts — just like from icons — that the 
highest part of the soul is not purely one (though it has the form of the 
one) but rather is a plurality in a unified form (pléthos hénémenon), just as 
the unit is not devoid of plurality, though it is the unit nonetheless. But 
the One of the gods is solely one, as the One of the Intellect is especially 
one, and if this has been made a plurality, then the soul’s One is similarly 
both one and many. Likewise in the case of the things that come after 
the soul, where it is more many than one - I mean in the case of the 
Being that is divisible in relation to bodies — where the One that belongs 
to the bodies is not simply one, but rather a phantasm and an image of 
one. For this reason the Eleatic Stranger says (Soph. 246bc) that all body 
‘has been shattered into pieces’,34° indicating that the One in the case of 
bodies is an extra addition (epiktétos) and that nothing prevents it being 
divided further and further. 

The second [portion that the Demiurge takes] multiplies the part 
prior to it by a generative procession which is indicative of the dyad 
and exhibits all the processions of Being. For this reason, it is said to be 


339 tv Seutep@doupévais and below in line g év tpimSoupévais. These seem to be 
Pythagorean coinages, or at least Iamblichus sees fit to associate them with the 
Pythagoreans (in Nic. 88.25; 103.18). Asclepius provides an explanation at in Nic. 1.129. 
Ina sense, both ro and 100 can be regarded as units in as much as we can use them to 
number things by tens or by hundreds. But it is a unit by secondary repetition. Proclus’ 
point in what follows, seems to be that 8 is a secondary repetition of the tetrad, 4. By 
contrast, 3 is a tertiary repetition of the unit. 

34° It would seem that Proclus is relying on his memory rather than Plato’s text, since he 
has kato@paveoGar rather than the S:08pavovtes in the Sophist passage. 
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twice (35b5) the first in as much as it imitates the indefinite dyad and 
the intelligible infinity. 

The third [portion] conversely brings about the reversion of the entire 
soul to its first principle, and it is a third part of it that has been further 
unfolded in relation to the principles. On the one hand, it is measured 
by the first portion in as much as it is a further pluralisation of its unity, 
but on the other hand, it is also connected in a more partial way to the 
second unit, and for this reason it is said to be three times the former 
and one and a half times (3 5b6) the latter. The fact that it is composed 
from half of the second portion indicates that it could not possess equal 
power with it, while it is completely composed from the first. 

Furthermore, the fourth portion (i.e. 4) and the remaining fifth por- 
tion (i.e. 9)347 exhibit the fact that the soul governs secondary things in a 
distinctive manner. For these are the intellectual causes of the incorpo- 
reals that have been divided among the realm of bodies, since they are 
planes and squares — the former derived from the second portion and the 
latter from the third. The fourth portion is [the cause of] procession and 
generation, while the fifth is the [cause of] reversion and of completion. 
While both are plane numbers, the fourth portion is derived from the 
second portion since it is two times it. The fifth portion, however, is 
derived from the third portion, multiplying it three times. And it seems 
that the first one is generative of those generative divisible portions that 
exist in the body — these being reproductive forms that simultaneously 
imitate the soul’s procession.3#* The other one correlates with what is 
divisible in the case of body, having a power of knowing things, and by 
this fact imitating the soul’s reversion. For all knowledge brings about 
the reversion of the knower upon that which is known,343 just as all 
nature seeks to reproduce and to have the procession taken into the 
things below. 

The sixth (i.e. 8) and seventh (i.e. 27) portions have antecedently 
subordinated (proypotithesthai) the primary-effective (prétourgos) causes 


347 As the following makes clear, Proclus is following the order in which Plato gives the 
numbers — not their relative values. So g is discussed prior to 8. 

34 Tt is not easy to guess what Proclus is thinking about here (as Festugiére also notes), but 
since these are intellectual causes of incorporeals that have been divided in the realm of 
bodies, I suspect it may be the forms of natural living things. These, unlike the forms 
of artefacts or even of inanimate natural things, reproduce themselves. Cf. Simplicius, 
in Phys. 278.18 t& yoviuar ei5n. Such an identification also makes sense of the contrast 
that Proclus will make between 4 and 9: #\ pév yevvntikt Tv opicv pEploTav... f 
SE Tov Trepi TO dpa yev yEploTdayv, yveopiotixtyv. The number 4 is the square of the 
dyad, which is a principle of reproduction and multiplicity, while the number 9 is the 
square of 3 — a number that Proclus associates with reversion upon the cause and thus 
knowledge. 

343 Cf. II. 287.1-3 below. 
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of bodies themselves and of three-dimensional extensions in the soul, 
for these numbers are solids — the one derived from the second portion, 
the other from the third portion. The account [given by Plato] makes 
both the final term revert upon its first term and the soul’s completion 
(apoperatosis) revert upon its highest point when he says that 8 is 8 times 
the first portion, while 27 is 27 times it.344 In this manner the essence of 
the soul is seven-parted, in as much as it remains, proceeds and reverts, 
and is the cause of both procession and reversion, as well as a cause of the 
divisible being that pertains to bodies, and of the bodies themselves. If 
you like, it is because the soul has been allocated an intermediate sort of 
existence (bypostasis) between the indivisible and divisible things that it 
imitates the former through the triad of terms, while it has antecedently 
comprehended the latter through the tetrad.345 But on the other hand, 
all come to be from all, because the soul is entirely the centre of the 
whole. 

It is also possible for these portions to be divided in accordance with 
the double row34° if one were to take the highest [aspect] of the soul 
as the phase of ‘remaining in itself’. The soul’s procession from what 
is higher than it, and then its procession into that which is proximately 
after it, will also be the final foundation of solid things — or rather the 
deterioration of the causes of things in accordance with the ratio of dou- 
bling, for you would discover that this category [that of doubling] is 
entirely dedicated to the generative dyad.347 Moreover, once again, the 
capacity of the soul to revert upon itself and the [reversion] of what is 
proximately after it and the [reversion] of the third things that result 
from it upon the single-formed and uniting Being of the wholes [takes 


344 Throughout this, Proclus has been very mindful of Plato’s exact wording. The rever- 
sion of the last terms upon the first is conveyed in the words: thy & &ktnv Tis THATS 
OKTaTAaciay, EBSounv 8 etrtaKcielKooITAGolav Tis TE@TNS at CI-2. 

The roles of the soul that have just been enumerated are now subdivided. The first three 
correspond to the intelligible (and thus indivisible) being: viz. remaining, procession 
and reversion. The remaining four correspond to the divisible: that is, being a cause 
of procession, a cause of reversion, a cause of the divisible being, and a cause of the 
bodies themselves. The triad corresponds to the intellect, since the triad is associated 
with reversion and knowledge. The tetrad, of course, is the divisible realm of bodies. 
Cf. Theol. Ar. 23.11-4 611 év TEOTH TETPASI COUaTWOIS EAaXIOTH Kai OTTEPUATIKOTETN, 


34: 


wa 


eiTTEep Kal OTOLYEIWSEOTATOV TdV OWUATOOV Kal UIKPONEPEOTEPOV EOTI TO TIUP, AUTOU Se 
TOUTOU OKT. 

34° Proclus use of ‘stichos’ here perhaps recalls 170.30 and 176.7 above where he is dis- 
cussing graphic representations of the numbers within the soul. 

347 This is terribly obscure: tiv S¢ tedodov avtiis Thy eis aUTHV Kal Thy TdVv TrEOTEXdS 
yet ATHY cI” AUT Kal Thy Tddv oTEpedv EoXaTHV UTOBaolv, UGAAOV SE Tis aiTias 
OUTOY Tiv U@Eoly, KATA TOV SITTAGOIOV Adyov: Budi yap Ti yovinw Ta&oav dv eUpols 
TauTny dveiyévny thy ovotorxiav. I have followed Diehl’s suggestion that one should 
understand tiv ard THv Tpd avTHs eis AUTH for Thy Eis aUTIV. 
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place] in accordance [with ratio of] tripling.34* These intervals which 
are seen to be substantial beings and exist per se are filled up by the 
arithmetic and harmonic means, the former binding them together with 
Sameness, while the latter binds them with Difference, as we said ear- 
lier [199.22]. Furthermore, you might say, in a manner that is closer to 
the facts of the case, that it is united to those things which are prior 
to it in virtue of the single portion, and that this portion is the highest 
aspect of the soul. But in virtue of the double and triple multiples, it 
proceeds from intellect and reverts upon intellect. However, in virtue of 
the double of the double [i.e. 4] and the triple of the triple [i-e. 9] portion 
it both proceeds from itself and reverts upon itse/f. And then thanks to 
the remaining portions349 it produces the things that come after it and 
brings about their reversion upon itself, again providing through itself 
an intermediary to its own first principles, for it is stable thanks to those 
principles and filled with the secondary [existents] because of them. As 
the procession from the soul to what comes after it depends upon the 
procession from the things that come before the soul, so too the rever- 
sion upon soul [by its effects] depends upon the reversion of the things 
that are prior to it. The final portions through which the things that 
come after the soul are created35° and made to revert [upon their cause] 
are brought back up to the first portion so that an endless circle might be 
exhibited —- the end points having been brought into contact with the ori- 
gin, a universe is created that is simultaneously ‘ensouled’ and ‘possessed 
of intellect’ (30b8), the first portion having been ordered alongside the 
solid numbers. 

Furthermore, Plato says that the hémiolios, epitritos and epogdoos (ratios, 
ie. the 3:28, 4:38 and 9:8s] are exhibited as a result of these [arithmetic 
and harmonic means]. So what is it, then, that he wants these things 
to indicate? Or is it not the case that he has conveyed to us the less- 
universal351 varieties of the psychic ratios? The émiolios conveys an 


348 Here too we lack a verb and the sense is very obscure: TéAtv Sé a TO Te EloTPETTTIKOV 
QUTHS TO TIEds EQUTIV Kal TO TOV TIPODEXHS LET AUTV Kal TO TddV TpiTeV aT avTis 
TIPOS TIyv EvoelBi] Kai oUvaywydv Tdv Srwv ovoIaV KATA TOV THITTAGCIOV. 

349 T.e. the cubes 8 and 27 that have been identified as the most proximate cause of three- 
dimensional being. 

35° Here again Proclus seems to be thinking of the cubes 8 and 27 that mark the end of 

the double and triple series. 

UEpIKTépas TOV WuXIKdv Adyoov. ‘More partial’ would be a more literal translation 

but a puzzling one. These ratios are not partial in the sense of being incomplete. The 

problem is that ‘partial’ in English doesn’t reliably convey the opposition to ‘universal’ 
in quite the same way that these terms do in Greek. We have echoes of this opposition 
in some uses of ‘partial’, as when we speak of ‘partiality’ or ‘partial duties’ in ethics 
and mean thereby duties that we do not have to all moral agents in a similar situation, 
but only to those that stand in some specific relation to us. Where Proclus does not 
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image (eik6n) of divisible association, but in virtue of the most primary 
of the parts, while the epitritos does so through the intermediate parts, 
and the epogdoos conveys an image of partial association in virtue of the 
final parts. This is because the means are bound together in accordance 
with the epogdoos, for though they have been considered to belong to 
opposed kinds that have the least association with one another, each has 
been appropriately connected to the extreme terms.35* So Timaeus then 
adds another thing: that all the epitrita [4:3 ratios] have been filled by the 
interval of the epogdoos together with that of the semi-tone. This indi- 
cates that among the ratios, the completions (apoperatésis) of all of them 
have been terminated in less-universal existences until we come to that 
from which the last things in the cosmos have been composed. Since the 
soul antecedently comprehends all the causes of divisible things, the first 
principles of their orders and harmonies have been made to pre-exist in 
the soul in accordance with the will of the Demiurge. Accordingly it has 
the first principles of the harmonious procession and reversion, and the 
first principles of the division into first, middle and last things, and is 
a single intellectual Jogos that has been filled up with all of these ratios. 
Moreover it is consistent with these things that its entire harmony is a 
concord consisting of four octaves, a fifth and a tone. For since there is 
a harmony among the things in the cosmos, and among the things in 
Intellect, and in the soul — because Timaeus says that it participates in 
harmony and és a harmony (37a1) — the cosmos participates in harmony 
in the manner of the decad. The soul, on the other hand, participates in 
harmony in the manner of the tetrad, while the things in the intellect 
pre-exist in a monadic manner.353 And just as the monad is the cause of 
the tetrad, and the tetrad in turn is the cause of the decad, in the same 
manner the intellectual harmony provides it to the psychic harmony, 
which in turn conveys it to the harmony of the sensible realm. This is 


contrast holikos and merikos in ways that alert us to the contrast that he intends, I will 
sometimes render merikéteros as ‘less universal’ to avoid the sense of incompleteness 
that the English word ‘partial’ can carry. 

35? Festugiére supposes that the opposed kinds are Sameness and Difference. This certainly 
seems possible, since they are so described at II. 162.20. However, it then becomes 
difficult to know how one is to understand the claim that they have been attached 
together to the extreme terms. Sameness and Difference, which are hard to combine 
(Tim. 35a9), are unified through Being. It seems more likely to me that Proclus has 
in mind the opposition between the arithmetic and harmonic means. The basis of the 
opposition between these means has been spelled out previously (198.14—200.2 1). And 
in fact they do unify the different portions that have been allocated by the Demiurge 
and these have been previously described as ‘extreme terms’ between which the means 
are filled in. 

353 Reading <t&> at line 27 and adding a comma after wuxn): SexadiKdds yév 6 KOOUOS NETEXEl 
Tis Apuovias, TEeTPASIKddS SE 1) WUT], UOVASIKds <TA> Ev TH VO TPOUTTAPKOUOTS. 
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why Timaeus took the range of four octaves to be proper to the harmony 
of the soul: because it is a close paradigm of the harmony in the sensible 
realm. And since there are five shapes354 in the universe and since the 
centre serves to make the whole complete, the musical fifth provides the 
cosmos with a concord in virtue of its parts. And since the universe is 
divided into nine parts,35> the epogdoos [with its 9:8 ratio] creates an asso- 
ciation between the universe and the soul. You can see that the soul — in 
as much as it is one and a four-parted whole, and in as much as it is five- 
parted and divided into nine - apparently harmonises the cosmic whole 
and encompasses it in a preliminary causal manner (kat? aitian). For the 
1, 4, 5 and g provide us with the entire number in terms of which all 
the parts of the cosmos have been divided. It was for this reason that the 
ancients set the Muses and the Apollonian Conductor to rule over the 
universe.35° The one provides a single unification of the entire harmony 
while the others hold together its divided procession and bring their own 
number into harmony with the eight Sirens in the Republic (X, 617b).357 
Thus, between the one and the nine, the universe has been elaborated 
“tetradically” and also “pempadically” [i.e. in the mode corresponding 
to five]. It has been elaborated in the tetradic manner by virtue of the 
four forms of living being which the paradigm [of the cosmos] includes 
(Tim. 397-10). But it has been elaborated pempadically in virtue of the 
five shapes through which the Demiurge has arranged everything, when 
he introduces the fifth form [of solid figure, i.e. the dodecahedron] as 
‘Timaeus says (55c4—-6), and these things are harmoniously arranged in 
the universe. 

Let us then say again from the start that since the Demiurge has two 
powers — the one to make things the same, as has been taught in the 
Parmenides (1433), and the other to make things different — he both 
divides and binds together the soul.35° There exists a final cause of these 
things359 in order that the soul might become a middle between wholes, 


354 Diehl directs us to Dox. Gr. 334a17, b8 where Plutarch and Stobaeus tell us that the 
Pythagoreans assigned the five regular solids to the universe. 

355 Presumably the ‘nine parts’ are the stars, Neptune, Saturn, Mars, Venus, Mercury, the 
Sun, Moon and Earth. Aristotle, at least, regards these nine as the parts, to which the 
Pythagoreans add the counter-Earth as a tenth due to their desire to make a decad 
(Metaphys. I. 5, 986a2-12). 

35° Cf. Proclus, in Crat. §176.65-71. 

357 Cf. in Remp. II. 68.5-16. 35° Cf. 197.14-98.15 above. 

359 Kal got TeAiKOv ev aitiov ToUTov etc. It is not entirely clear what, precisely, ‘these 
things’ are. The explanandum seems to be the fact mentioned in the previous sentence: 
the two-fold power of the Demiurge to divide and unite. This works pretty well for 
the final, efficient and paradigmatic causes that Proclus goes on to cite. But the formal 
cause doesn’t seem to pertain so much to the Demiurge as to the soul. 
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unified and divided in a similar manner. There are two [kinds of ] beings 
prior to it: both the gods (considered as henads) and the Beings [i.e. the 
intelligibles] (considered as things that have been unified). On the other 
hand, there are two [kinds of things] posterior to it: both those things that 
have been divided and those that have been wholly divided.3° And, if you 
like, prior to the former is the One, but posterior to the latter is matter. 
The efficient [causes] are the Same and the Different which are distinctive 
of the creative [Demiurgic] order. But the paradigmatic [causes] are the 
divisions and bonds of the Father, for he cuts these things firstly and binds 
them with unbreakable bonds. The Theologians present these matters 
enigmatically when they speak about the “cuts” and bonds of Kronos 
with which the maker of the universe is said to surround himself (Orph. 
frag. 154) — matters which Socrates mentioned in the Cratylus (404a).3°! 
The formal [causes] of the divisions are the numbers, for the portions 
have been distinguished in virtue of these. But the formal causes of the 
bonds are the means and the ratios interpolated between them. It is not, 
however, possible to consider the auxiliary causes that play the role of 
matter in the case of the soul, since the soul is incorporeal. 

These things having been presupposed, it is clear how the Demiurge, 
when he actualises these two powers — that is, the power to divide and 
the power to bind together — divides the soul’s tri-morphic and thrice- 
plaited3 mixture by means of the primary-effective causes of all divi- 
sions (though the soul nonetheless remains just the whole it is). He makes 
the whole seven-parted and seven-membered3° when it has been divided 
by intellectual limits. For since it has been established as an intermediary 


360 rey Te uepiGouéveov Kal Tév TévTN Yepiotév. The contrast is far from clear. Perhaps 


Proclus has in mind enmattered forms (since these have been multiplied) and the bodies 
so enformed. 

The Cratylus passage mentions the famous bonds of Kronos only in passing. Festugiére 
explains that in the Orphic poems Kronos both castrates his father Uranus and is in 
turn castrated by Zeus (Kern fr. 137 = Proclus, in Crat. §55.11-21). This is amplified, 
and the idea of bonds included, in Porphyry’s De Antro. Nymph. 16.8-20 (= Kern 
fr. 154) where Kronos is ensnared by Zeus when he is drunk and then bound and 
castrated. Kronos was himself bound by the snares of desire when he castrated Uranus 
and descended to Earth in his desire for sexual intercourse. 

Festugiére’s ‘tridimensionnel’ for tprtrAekés is surely wrong. The soul has no extension. 
Rather, Proclus has in mind that it contains three genera — Being, Sameness and 
Difference — each of which occurs in the third, intermediate form: the mixture of 
indivisible and divisible being, sameness and difference. 

emtouept) Kai EmtapeAt. These are terms that Proclus likes but are otherwise very 
uncommon. For the former, 4 of 13 occurrences on the TLG disk are found in Proclus. 
The only other philosophical deployment is one in Philo where he uses éttayeprs (De 
Arith. 63b) to convey a suitably Pythagorean-sounding point about the six parts of the 
irrational soul. Papyri Magicae 1.201 suggests, perhaps more significantly, that the term 
had an employment in magical practice. The occurrence of émtaueAr)s here is unique. 
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between the indivisible being and the divisible being that comes to be 
in the realm of bodies, the indivisible aspect is triple: remaining, pro- 
ceeding and reverting. Of this fact, a representation (aphomoiésis) has 
been established3°4 among the three portions. Its [phase of] remaining is 
symbolised (apeikonizesthai) in virtue of the first [portion], but the [phase 
of] procession is symbolised by the second portion (perhaps it is for this 
reason that it is said to be double the first portion, for all things that pro- 
ceed have the procession’s [phase of] remaining in a pre-existent way). 
But the [phase of] reversion is symbolised by the third portion because 
it is the three times the first, for everything that reverts has already pro- 
ceeded and remains. But since he produces [the soul’s] Being with it, it 
has its entire Being in itself. On the one hand, it possesses the incorporeal 
kind that is inseparable from bodies3*5 in virtue of the fourth and fifth 
portions. But, on the other hand, it has the corporeal Being in virtue of 
the solid numbers, the sixth and seventh portions. Or alternatively one 
might say that since it is self-subsistent (authypostatos) and self-actualising 
(autenergétos), the soul produces itself and reverts upon itself in virtue of 
the square numbers, but that it produces the entire divisible Being that 
come after it in virtue of the cubic numbers. These seven portions, then, 
have been divided in three and four, as we said [205.27]. Having been dif- 
ferentiated in a substantial manner, a single ratio binds them together in 
the geometric proportion. However, it is in virtue of Sameness that there 
is a harmonic mean, and it is thanks to Difference that there is an arith- 
metic mean. These have been inserted between the geometric means 
and are said to fill in the series of double and triple multiples since it is 
surely the case that Sameness in its entirety and Difference in its entirety 
have been encompassed in a uni-form manner (henoeidés) by Being 
and the harmony that exists in virtue of it. The plurality of bémiolios, 
epitritos and epogdoos [ratios] became apparent from these [geometric, 
harmonic and arithmetic] means. These too have the capacity to bind 
together and connect things, like the means do, but they are less universal 
than these means, since these are cases where there is some specific ratio, 
while each of the means can hold between numbers that stand in many 
different ratios, whether the same or different. So just as [the concept 
of] proportion is more inclusive than that of a ratio, so too the previ- 
ously mentioned means do more to enable the soul to hold together the 
plurality of causes in it, [these means] having been extended through- 
out the soul in a manner that is intellectual. The bémiolios, epitritos and 
epogdoos [ratios] therefore are specific bonds that are less universal and 
are encompassed within the means. They don’t differ from the means 


364 Reading tapeotihoato for tpoeoticato with Kroll and Festugiére. 
365 This is Nature, the Jogos or eklampsis of the World Soul; cf. in Tim. I. 12.26-7. 
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in terms of the [kind of] relation that they have to the extreme terms 
on either side — for [in both cases] this is a mathematical relation — but 
rather they differ in terms of their status (bypostasis) in holding causes 
together, and the extent to which they are universal. These bonds in 
turn hold together the second and third processions of the ratios. The 
bémiolios [3:2 ratios] tightly bind the harmonies of the ratios by virtue 
of the five centres [207.33], while the epitritos [4:3 ratios bind them] by 
virtue of the four elements whose presence everywhere is indicative of 
their power, bringing it about that ‘all things are rational and convertible 
in relation to one another’ (Rep. VIII, 546c). The epogdoos [ratios] bring 
into harmony the division into nine and eight. This is why the ancients 
sometimes suppose the cosmos to be divided into eight parts,3° and 
other times suppose that there are nine parts to it. They make either 
the eight Sirens or the nine Muses rule over the universe, from whence 
harmony is present to the whole thing. The epitritos and hémiolios [ratios] 
are, of course, more universal than the epogdoos because the concor- 
dances they provide are more perfect and presuppose the enharmonic 
division of the cosmos in fewer numbers. So while among the partici- 
pants down here [in the sensible realm] the divisions have been separated 
from one another, among the immaterial /ogoi of the soul, the more uni- 
versal [ratios] are continuous with those that are less so. But since the 
epogdoos [ratios] are causes of the least universal concord, that which 
comes after them has been plausibly relegated to the universe’s last rank. 
[That which comes later]3° is not discordant, nor does it bring discord 
to the universe, and since the elements are everywhere in the heavens 
and in the sublunary realm, this [thing which comes after the epogdoos 
ratios] draws the particular exhalations from each of the elements to its 
place below the Earth and somehow brings together their final sediments 
and arranges them along with the wholes up there, in as much as these 
things, together with the former complete the single harmony of the 
universe. 


366 For 8 as the number of the universe on the ground that there are eight spheres around 
the Earth, see Theol. Ar. 75.5 (= Eratosthenes fr. 17 (Hiller)) and Theon 105.11-14. 

367 As Festugiére notes, it is not clear what 1 wet’ av tows refers to. One likely guess is that it 
must be the ratio of the semi-tone. But whatever it is, it is the subject corresponding to 
the neuter participles that make up the remainder of this sprawling and ill-constructed 
sentence: ovK coULpwvov oS’ AUTO TAH SAw dv, Ag’ ExaOTOU THY OTOIXEIWV LEPIOTAS 
&troppoias eis TOV UTTO y7\s TOTTOV OUVEAAUVOV Kal TTOAAAXOU THV OTOLXElaoV SvToV Kai év 
ovpave Kai év Tos UTTO CEATVV Tas EOXaTAS AUTAV UTTOOTABUAS Exel TOU CUVaYoV Kal 
OUVTATTOV TOIS GAOT, GS Kal AUTAS ET Exelvoov TH Liav Gouoviav TANPOUY TOU TravTos. 
But the task performed by this mysterious something looks like the work of Nature. 
So is Proclus supposing some correspondence between the 243:256 ratio and Nature? 
It has, after all, just been alluded to at 209.25-6. 
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sy. Summary 


To put it briefly, then, we may say that the soul includes the ratios 
of all the harmonies that are in the centres, in the elements, and in 
the spheres. This is why we say that its harmony is perfect, intellectual 
and substantial — foreshadowing the harmony of the sensible realm in 
a manner that is causal (kat’ aitian). When Timaeus wishes to indicate 
this fact through images, he uses the harmonic ratios and pre-establishes 
in the soul some causes as more all-encompassing than others, some 
having been established prior to the forms [into which the soul will 
be shaped] and others prior to the soul’s activities of knowing.3°° For 
this very reason, I believe, it is appropriate to add nothing further to 
such matters as pertain to either the setting out of the portions, or the 
ratios, or the proportions, but instead it is appropriate to treat all these 
things in a substantial manner [195.11] — to consider in itself the soul’s 
first division and its harmony; to trace all things back to the Demiurgic 
and intellectual causes; to encompass the epogdoos [ratios] and the semi- 
tones within the epitritos and hémiolios ones, and these in turn within the 
[arithmetic and harmonic] means, and these again within that which is 
most strictly a single thing;3° and to both lead the less universal causes 
back to the more universal ones and also see them as divided from them. 
Let these things, then, be said by way of summary of the harmonic ratios. 
But setting out the passage from Plato’s text again from the beginning, 
let us go through it and make these things clearer. 


D. The initial psychic portions: second consideration of Tim. 35b4-6 


First he took a single portion from all of it. And after this he took a 
second that was twice the first, then once again he took a third which was 
one and one half times the second, but three times the first. (35b4-6) 


1. Introduction 


As we said earlier [174.15], it is necessary to interpret what has been 
said by Plato not only mathematically, but also physically or philosophi- 
cally. For the the soul’s essence has not been composed from mathematical 
numbers and ratios, but instead all these ratios and numbers symbolise 


368 17-18 Trpd TravTds Ev EiSous, TaONS SE YvaoEws WUYIKi}s UpeotHoas. The claim that 
these ratios are prior to ‘forms’ does not mean that they are prior to Forms. Rather, 
this remark needs to be understood in terms of Proclus’ division of the psychogony 
into the soul’s essence, harmony, shape or form (schéma or eidos) and its powers and 
activities (II. 127.29). 

369 T.e, the geometric mean; cf. 199.1-10. 
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the soul’s genuine essence and the Demiurgic and life-generating divi- 
sions within it. But what things the mathematical ratios can plausi- 
bly be taken to be ratios of; and how they disclose the essence of the 
World Soul, this is not easy to explain to those who fail to pay atten- 
tion to the very thought of Plato. The differences of opinion among 
the exegetes is obvious, and the objections that more recent interpreters 
make to the more ancient ones prove the difficulty of looking into such 
matters. 


2. Mistaken interpretations 


Some of them think that it is worthwhile to trace these initial seven 
terms37° — terms which, as we have shown, encompass the numbers 
that are analogous to the full musical scale — back to the seven heav- 
enly spheres. Others relate these seven terms to the distances of these 
spheres from the centre of the Earth, correlating that position with the 
monad.37" Others relate them to the motions [of the heavenly bodies], 
while others think that they have to do with the size of the stars. Still 
others relate them to the speed of the circles [upon which the heav- 
enly bodies move], while others give yet other explanations of this sort. 
There are various and sundry difficulties with these [interpretations]. For 
one thing, they are at odds with the observations of recent astronomers 
and with the demonstrations laid down as foundational by them.37* And 
Plato nowhere defines either the magnitude, or the distance, or the time 
[interval], or the motion of the stars. But having said that one is greater 
than another, he does not add by what amount it is greater. And it is 
the generation of the soul, not the generation of the cosmos that is the 
subject at hand (for even if it was necessary to somehow create the same 
things in the soul and in the cosmos, it was nonetheless necessary to con- 
sider the properties and ratios within the soul itself prior to their external 
manifestation). And more particularly, they fudge the terms that have 


37° "Though the lemma quoted above deals only with the first three terms of the sequence 
I, 2, 3, 4, 9, 8, 27, Proclus chooses to discuss the text down to 35c2. He did the same 
thing when he quoted this line earlier at 174.15. 
Festugiére refers the reader to Macrobius’ Commentary on the Dream of Scipio II. 3, 
14-15 which includes Porphyry, in Tim. fr. 72 (Sodano). See also Nicomachus, Harm. 
3.1.1-39 which attributes a harmonic sound to the motions of the seven stars, but is 
agnostic about whether the differences among the notes are due to the relative sizes, 
speeds or positions of the heavenly bodies. Plutarch (De An. Proc. 1028a-b) reports a 
similar diversity of views. 
37? Macrobius tells us that Archimedes’ calculations of the distances between the heavenly 
bodies were criticised by ‘the Platonists’ for failing to correspond to the ratios in the 
World Soul. 
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been set forth and give an exegesis that contradicts [what is strictly said]. 
For among these terms, the one that has the fifth position is larger than 
the one in the sixth position, since g is greater than 8,373 in which case 
these people are [in effect] saying that the fifth magnitude or distance 
(or whatever they suppose is at issue here) is really smaller than the sixth. 
Therefore there is no agreement between the numbers that have been 
set out and the conceptions imposed [on the text] by them. 


3. The views of earlier Platonists 
a. Amelius 


After these people, there is yet another crowd of interpreters who hold 
views that are more in keeping with the facts (pragmateiédés).37+ Amelius 
pretends not to lay claim to a view which he attributes to Plotinus in 
his unwritten teachings since it had been sufficiently refuted by those 
who came after him.375 This view attempts to interpret the text at hand 
in a different way.37° According to it, since the World Soul is such as 
to connect all of the things within the cosmos, such as gods, daemons, 
men and irrational animals, it is said to establish continuity in the entire 
encosmic genus of gods in virtue of the 1. (Let no one regard it as 
astounding if the soul is said to be such as to connect gods: this charge 
was already brought against him by one of those who came after him. For 
the term ‘god’ is said in many ways. There is not only the hypercosmic 
god and intellect, but there are also the divine souls and the divine bodies. 
Therefore, the World Soul will be such as to connnect these in virtue of 
its own monadic number encompassing the divine.) But it will be such 
as to connect the daemonic genus in virtue of the 2 and the 3 (for since 
daemons are dependent upon the gods and exercise providence over us, 
they are summoned to exercise providence over us in virtue of the dyad, 
but in virtue of the triad they will be perfected by their reversion upon 
the gods — the reason, as we said, is that they stand in a two-fold relation 
between the gods and us).377 In virtue of the 4 and the 9, [the World Soul] 


373 Here, as before, Proclus derives significance from the fact that Plato doesn’t give the 
terms in his sequence in their exact numerical order. Plato’s word order gives us the 9 
prior to the 8. 

374 Cf. note above at 193.9. 

375 Dillon (1973), 333 supposes that Amelius attempts to father this view upon Plotinus 
after it had been refuted by Iamblichus. 

376 Cf. Brisson (1987), 838-40 for a discussion of this passage. 

377 In this section of the text I temporarily deviate from my usual practice of translating 
terms like povds, duds, or kaT& 5é Te1dda by ‘monad’, ‘dyad’ and ‘in virtue of triad’ where 
it is clear that Amelius and Iamblichus are discussing the cosmological significance of 
the psychic number sequence 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 27. l use the numerals where it is clear 
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will exercise providence over all human affairs (for here too, matters are 
two-fold, since humanity is divided into the better and the worse, and it 
orders the affairs of the better by the g, while that of the inferior by the 
4). By virtue of the numbers 8 and 27 it proceeds all the way, even to the 
final things, and perfects the domestic animals with the odd number, but 
the wild animals by the even number. (For it orders things by the powers 
that are appropriate to each thing that is ordered, but in every case the 
even number is proper to what is subordinate, while the odd number is 
proper to what is more dignified, authoritative and to what pertains to a 
greater extent to the divine.) 


b. Porphyry 


Since some of those things that were said beforehand were offered in 
such a remarkable manner, Porphyry37® built his case that the soul is 
harmonised and that it fills the cosmos with all the harmonies on the basis 
of several reasons. He argues from the fact that the soul is a plurality. 
But, being a plurality, it must be either one that is harmonised or one 
that is disordered. The former, however, is true and not the latter (for 
the creation of Intellect would not in any way be disordered or lacking 
in harmony). He also argues from the fact that all the things within the 
cosmos are guided by harmonic ratios, both the generations of living 
beings and their single arrangement in relation to the universe. But how 
these ratios are defined in terms of the soul’s very hypostasis, he neither 
teaches us nor sees fit to attend to. But the essence (ousia) of the soul has 
been declared to have these harmonic ratios in itself — not as images of 
other things, nor as first principles of something else — but as something 
that binds together the plurality of powers in it. For if it really is not 
only indivisible, but also divisible, then it is equally necessary that its 
Being (ousia) be not only single, but also one that has been pluralised. 
But if it has been pluralised, then it is either numberless or counted by 
some definite number. But it is impossible for it to be without number, 
for a numberless plurality is without order. So therefore it has been 
numbered. But if it is numbered, then it is either composed from parts 
that are harmonious or those that are inharmonious. But it is impossible 
for it to be composed from inharmonious parts, for nothing of this sort 
possesses being in a way that is natural. Therefore it is composed from 
parts that are entirely harmonious. But if it is composed from parts 
that are entirely harmonious, it is necessary that it exists in accordance 


that it is, for instance, the significance of the soul’s 2 that is being discussed, but I use 
‘dyad’ where this conveys the idea of a Platonic principle of plurality or multiplication. 
378 Proclus, in Tim. Il. 214.4-215.5 = Porphyry, in Tim. fr. 79 (Sodano). 
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with the best harmony — if indeed, it is the first of the things that are 
harmonised. But the best harmony is that which exists in accordance 
with the diatonic genus, for this is dignified and strong.379 Thanks to 
this fact, then, the soul is entirely harmonised, with the result that its 
essence would be composed of parts in accordance with the diatonic 
genus. 

But nothing prevents this being true while at the same time the har- 
monic ratios are images of certain divine things, as in the case where the 
body of the world is a sphere, but this is because the spherical shape is 
said to be an imitation of Intellect.38° These things entail one another. 
These things that Porphyry says at least afford us the opportunity to 
draw some true conclusion about the soul. 


c. Lamblichus 


The divine Iamblichus3*! celebrates these numbers with all his power as 
things with the causal efficacy to bring about certain wondrous prop- 
erties. He denominates the 1 as a cause of sameness and unification, 
while the 2 is able to provide for procession and differentiation. The 3 
is such as to originate the reversion of things that have proceeded. The 
4, in turn, is capable of genuinely pan-harmoniousness, since it includes 
within itself all the ratios and exhibits within itself a secondary cosmic 
order.3*? The g is productive of true development and of similarity, since 
it is completely composed from complete parts and participates in the 
nature of the Same. The 8 he calls the cause of procession to all things and 
progression through all things. It remains for the number 27 to be such 
as to produce the reversion of even the last of the things [that have 
proceeded], so that on each side of the 4 there might be [a causal influ- 
ence that corresponds to] remaining, procession and reversion — in the 
first case [i.e. in 1-3] it exists in a primary way, but in the other case in a 


379 Cf. 168.30 ff. above. 38° Cf. Laws X, 898a-b and in Tim. II.69.15-28. 

38° in Tim. 215.5-29 = Iamblichus, in Tim. fr. 53 (Dillon). Dillon takes this fragment 
to be very important and supposes that it provides us with the earliest definite refer- 
ence — apart from the problematic anonymous Parmenides commentary — to the triad 
‘remaining, proceeding, and reverting’ within a hypostasis. Dillon supposes that this 
innovation might have been original with Porphyry, though Iamblichus is the first 
author to whom it can be definitely assigned. 

The Pythagorean tradition makes the tetrad particularly important since the numbers 
that compose it sum to the decad: 1 + 2 + 3 + 4 = 10. The decad is associated with 
‘the all’ and thus the cosmos. It is probably this association that explains Iamblichus’ 
claim that the tetrad contains a secondary cosmic order. In addition, the numbers that 
figure in the ratios that define the octave, the fourth and the fifth are all contained in 
the tetrad. 
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secondary way. For the g has a kinship with the monad, since it is a ‘new 
one’.3°3 The 8 corresponds to the dyad, since it is a cube from it, and 27 
corresponds to the triad for a similar reason. Through the prior [set of 
correspondences], he grants to the simpler beings [a capacity for] remain- 
ing [in the cause], proceeding [from the cause], and reverting [upon the 
cause], but through the secondary correspondences he also grants them 
to the things that are more composite. The 4 isa mean, which is explained 
by the fact that, since it has four sides, it has the [stable] characteristic 
of remaining. But because it is an even times even number, it has the 
characteristic of proceeding. And then, because it has been filled with all 
the /ogoi coming from the monad, it has the characteristic of reverting. 
These are symbols (symbol) of divine and ineffable things. 


d. Theodore of Asine 


Well then, following on this doctrine so wondrous3*4 ... the philosopher 
Theodore [of Asine]3°5 going through a line of argument peculiar to 
himself. For he says that following the single first principle, the soul is 
three-fold: the Soul Itself or Fontal Soul is one thing, while the universal 
soul is yet another, and the third is the soul of this universe. The first 
one is indivisible, while the second soul has been divided in terms of 
universals (kath’ hola), and the third soul has various divisions. Of these 
three souls, the first one — the Soul Itself or Fontal Soul — has come to be 
between the indivisible and divisible Being; the indivisible Being is the 
universal intellect (bo katholou nous), while the divisible Being has been 
divided into the individuals (ta atoma). Therefore, the first soul surely 
has the status of an intermediate between these in as much as it has its 
hypostasis from these two [i.e. divisible and indivisible Being] that are 
prior to it, having come to be one whole from the three intermediate 
genera. ‘The second soul after this is universal one that has been divided 
into the portions and harmonised. For since the first soul remains a whole 
in itself, the division comes to be in the procession from it, the one being 
a whole before the parts, the other having been constituted as a whole 
that results from the parts.3°° Finally, the third soul is the one created 


383 + éwveds = Ev véov. Dillon conjectures that the “etymology” is a Neopythagorean inven- 
tion, not found before Proclus and Hermeias. Cf. in Remp. II. 4.20 and Hermeias, in 
Phdr. 90.27. It does not, however, appear in the Theology of Arithmetic, which has 
sometimes been assigned to Iamblichus. 

384 Diehl marks a lacuna following 6aupaotiv odcav Kat. At least another adjective and 
the finite verb are missing. 

385 Proclus, in Tim. IL. 215.29-218.8 = Theodore of Asine, T. 22 (Deuse). 

386 Proclus here adumbrates Theodore’s view of the soul in terms of his own division of 
the ways in which things may be a whole. Cf. above 195.25-8. 
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through the straight lines and circles,3*7 for in this case the cutting of the 
single thing makes clear that there is a decline (Lyphesis) from the whole 
that results from the parts and a procession into a wholeness in the parts. 
This is because the whole is a plurality of parts and it is this way in each 
of the straight lines and circles. The entire psychogenesis is divided into 
three parts in terms of these three souls as has been said: the one soul 
having its hypostasis in virtue of the co-mingling activity of intellect, the 
second one [having its hypostasis] in virtue of [intellect’s] harmonising 
[activity], while the third [has its hypostasis] from [intellect’s] shaping 
(schématistikos) [activity]. 

Having demarcated in this way the main topics within the psycho- 
genesis, and the souls beyond the universal soul, and having divided it 
into portions — speaking exclusively of the seven portions that have been 
arranged and referring these back to the universal division — he thinks it 
is necessary to derive the heavens from the soul, composing them from 
the row of double multiples, while he derives the things in the sublunary 
realm from the soul by composing it from the row of triple multiples. 
For he assigns appropriate numbers to each of the elements, giving earth 
the number 7, fire 11, assigning 9 to water, and 13 to air. He assigns the 
geometric progression 1, 2, 4 to earth, perhaps because of the name,3°* 
perhaps also in as much as earth possesses the remaining elements just 
as the geometric proportion includes the other means. He assigns the 
arithmetic proportion 2, 3, 4, which is the proportion of water, because 
it has two terms in common with earth,3°9 and doubtless also due to the 
fact that it is especially dear to plurality and is associated with the ele- 
ment that has more plurality than any of the others, the icosahedron.3° 
He assigned the harmonic proportion, 3, 4, 6 to be that of air because 
it has two terms in common with the arithmetic proportion [assigned to 
water], the 3 and the 4 — numbers which are the larger ones in the arith- 
metic proportion, but smaller among those in the harmonic proportion. 
Now the harmonic mean is two-fold: either in the double multiple of the 
extreme terms or in the triple multiple, for Plato assumes the harmonic 
mean either in the double series or in the triple series. When he makes 


387 Theodore has in mind here the actions of the Demiurge in 36b6 ff. when he takes the 
“soul stuff” and cuts it into strips which then go to make up the circles of the Same 
and the Different. 

Theodore seems to have in mind the similarity between yf and yewuétpns. 

389 Thatis, if we take these particular instances of the geometric and arithmetic proportions 
as paradigmatic, then it will share the 2 and the 4 with earth. Proclus too has an account 
of the elements according to which each one shares two essential properties with the 
one immediately next to it. See Introduction to volume III, 18-19. 

39° Among the regular solids assigned to the four elements by Plato, water’s shape has 
more triangles than any other (Tim. 55a-b). 
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the extreme terms stand in the 2:1 ratio, we have as extreme terms 3 and 
6 which yields the distinctive element of air — the octahedron. This has 
the number 6 in virtue of its angles, but 4 thanks to the edges of the 
two pyramids, and 3 in virtue of its faces since it is triangular. Now in 
the other case, which is [the harmonic proportion] 2, 3, 6, we have the 
[distinctive element] of fire because this too shares two terms with the 
element prior to it — the 3 and the 6 — these being the extreme terms in 
the case of the harmonic proportion and the larger terms in the case at 
hand. It is also because the element of fire has 6 edges, twice the tetrad 
angle-wise and surface-wise,39" as well as a triangular base. Therefore, 
it is likely39* that 7 is the number of earth, g the number of water, 13 of 
air, and 11 of fire, since these ratios have been assumed in the numbers 
that have just been mentioned and from which these elements have come 
to be. For 7 is composed from 1, 2 and 4, while 9 is the result of 2, 3 
and 4. From 3, 4 and 6 we get 13, while rr results from 2, 3 and 6. In 
each case there are two terms in common with the one next door, just 
as the elements each share two sides [i.e. properties or powers with the 
element next door]. The row of the triple multiples is brought about 
from permutations of these. 

Among the ones in the middle,3%3 the larger terms of the one form 
the smaller terms in the remaining one. In the case of the ones at the 
ends, the larger terms form the extremes of the next triple, as is the case 


39% Sis BE TH TeTPdSa, yooviakdds Kal ErriTréS500s. The form étritréSe0s is found in Nicomachus 
and Theon, as well as in the Theology of Arithmetic. Cf. Arith. II. 7.3-5 6 8& ypauuiKds 
&p10uds &pxt eritréSOu KpiOyot eg Etepov SidoTna érriméSaos TAaTUvoLEvou: ‘linear 
number is the beginning of plane number, which spreads out like a plane in one more 
dimension’ (trans. D’Ooge). ywviakds, however, is unique to this passage in Proclus. 
Eikotés. This might carry a double sense. Not only is it plausible, but each element is 
its number in the manner of an image. 

393 Festugiére is right to think that a diagram is needed to see the point 


v 


39 


Element Terms Sum __ Proportion 


Earth 124 7 Geometric 
Water 234 9 Arithmetic 
Air 346 13 Harmonic 
Fire 236 II Harmonic 


Proclus reports Theodorus as making two observations here. The middle elements are 
water and air. Here the smaller terms in air (3, 4) are the largest two terms in water. 
Second observation: when we consider earth and fire, along with the elements next to 
them, then the largest terms in these two cases form the extreme terms in the element 
next to it. So the 3 and 6 which are the largest terms in fire form the end points of air. 
Similarly the 2 and 4 which are the largest terms in earth comprise the end points of 
water. 
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with earth and water or again when fire is considered as the substrate 
from which air is derived. This is obvious in the case of the terms that 
are under consideration. 

The number 15, in turn, is allocated to the heavens since we have 
the monad for the circle of the Same, but twice times 7 for the circle of 
the Different because you count each of the revolutions twice — once for 
each of the seven spheres and once for the seven stars in them. 

From a mathematical point of view what has been said is not without 
a certain level of sophistication (owk amousos). But how it compares with 
the facts which are the subject matter of our discourses or how one might 
interpret this in a Pythagorean manner, nothing is said by Theodore that 
would allow a diligent interpreter to be satisfied. While all these things 
have been quite ingeniously discovered, they carry the task of analysis 
of the Platonic musical scale only as far as the monadic numbers.39* He 
does <not>39> look to the ratios derived from them in order to grasp 
everything, viz. the means, the hémiolios and epitritos, the epogdoos [ratios] 
and the semi-tone. Many of these would need to be discovered in the pri- 
mary numbers by means of which Theodore has attempted to make the 
aforementioned distribution of ratios to the elements and the heavens. 


e. Syrianus 


After this, let us turn to another mode of reasoning — one which our 
teacher adopted, not just on this matter, but one that he used in many 
circumstances with us and which generated wonderful conceptions as a 
result, and which we have ourselves deployed earlier. He therefore said 
that it is first necessary to interpret each [portion taken by the Demiurge] 
in two ways: in terms of the whole of the soul (in as much as it is single 
in virtue of unification) and then in terms of the plurality of ogoi in 
it, since there are also a plurality of them in it by virtue of division. 
The soul is both one and many — a single /ogos and a number of various 
forms — and it imitates both the Demiurgic wholeness as well as the 
Father’s differentiation among his powers. 

First then we must understand what it is considered as a whole, both 
remaining in itself, proceeding and reverting. And surely it exercises 


394 Mugler, in Festugiére, suggests that here ‘monadic numbers’ means just those numbers 
in the first sequence set out by Timaeus — i.e. 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 27 —a suggestion accepted 
by Deuse in his commentary on Theodore. 

395 Reading ov eis at line 15 with Q. The general point of Theodore’s reading is that it is 
incomplete: he fails to take into account anything other than what Proclus here calls 
the ‘monadic numbers’. Deuse seems to agree with my general assessment of Proclus’ 
critique in his paraphrase, but I cannot see how the Greek that we have here can convey 
this. 
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providence in one manner over the incorporeal and pure forms of encos- 
mic things, but it exercises it in another way over all the bodies and 
divisible Being. Having understood this, we must say that it remains 
in virtue of the single portion, but it proceeds in virtue of the second 
[portion], this being a divine procession, but not one that takes place 
through being affected or being cognised indefinitely. The reversion 
takes place in virtue of the third [portion] (for the power of completing 
things descends to beings from this). Being completely whole, established 
among the intelligibles, and remaining in the intellect throughout eter- 
nity it exercises providence over secondary things. It does this in one way 
in the case of the things that are proximately dependent upon it, but in 
another way in the case of three-dimensional extensions themselves. In 
each case, it happens in two ways. In the case of the things that are prox- 
imate to it and thus enjoy its [immediate] benefit, these proceed from 
it and revert upon it. Procession takes place thanks to the reproductive 
power of the fourth [portion], but it is reverted to return to its single cause 
thanks to the power of the fifth [portion]. In the case of solids, however, 
and among all the forms that are seen in things with extension, here 
procession takes place in virtue of the [portion] that is eight times the first 
[portion] since this is dyadic and solid, as well as being simultaneously 
reproductive and also enabled to proceed to all things. But it reverts in 
virtue of the 27. Since this is a reversion of solid things, [it happens] in 
as much as 27 is triadic and [participates in] the nature of the Same, for 
the odd is that sort of thing. Therefore, there are three processions and 
three reversions with respect to the single and unified position (stasis) of 
the soul. This is because there are three even numbers and three odd 
numbers proceeding from the monad. And these have been interwoven 
with one another so that the soul itself both proceeds and reverts. When 
it has reverted, it produces its primary receptacles and that which has 
been primarily configured.39° When it has produced it, it also gives to 
it dimension (diastasis) and extension, but when it has reverted it makes 
it spherical in form. When this process has created a thing of this sort, 
then the cosmos is produced in it. The procession has been accomplished 
in the mode of even numbers (artiakés), while the reversion takes place 
in the mode of that which is odd in form (perissoeidés),397 and both take 


396 Syrianus and Proclus seem to be adverting to the creation of the Receptacle. Cf. 18 
TrpaTws éoxNYaTiouévov at line 27 with Tim. 53b4—-5 ob tw 81 Tote TePUKOTA TatTa 
TIPATov Siecynvatioato eidseci Te kai &piGpois. 

397 Proclus, or perhaps Syrianus, here out-Pythagorises even Iamblichus! The adverbial 
form ‘perissoeidés’ is unique in the TLG disk, though ‘perissoeidés’ has occurrences in 
Nicomachus, Theon and Jamblichus. The adverbial form ‘artiakés’ occurs in Nico- 
machus and in Iamblichus’ commentary on Nicomachus. However, in both cases it is 
used with the verb onomazein to indicate that a number may be called odd. It is Proclus, 
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place in the mode of what is cubic (kybikés) because it is the production 
and reversion of solid things that has been brought about. Therefore 
the procession and reversion is triple: the [procession and reversion] of 
that which is without shape or figure, the one of that which has been 
primarily configured, and the [procession and reversion] of that which 
has been configured in a secondary manner — all these things taking place 
as it does in the case of the numbers.3%* 

In addition to these matters, let us continue our consideration in 
terms of the plurality in it and let us say that the ratios within it 
are such as to include other ratios. Some of them are divided in it 
in the manner of wholes, while others are so in the manner of the parts. 
Some are universal (Aolikos), others pertain to the genera (genikos), others 
are to do with forms (eidikos), while others are of the nature of particulars 
(merikos). The universal [ratios] are like those between the [arithmetic 
and harmonic] means, while the generic ones are those [ratios] in the 
double and triple multiples. The [ratios that have the status of] forms are 
the submultiples of these (for each one of these occurs in various ways). 
The [ratios that correspond to] particulars are the epogdoos ones and the 
semi-tones into which all the hémiolos and epitritos ones have been divided 
as into parts. Let us also say that the single unification holds the ratios 
together because of the substantial monad, but that the division of the 
ratios takes place because of the double-formed (dyoeidés)399 procession, 
while the inclusion of the ratios takes place through the multiples. For 
these [multiples] are such as to include the super-particulars (epimorion) 
and have an essence that is more universal than them; just as these, in 
turn, have included the epogdooi and semi-tones, where the one has the 
status of form, while the other has been assigned to the order of parts. 
And if indeed*°° the geometric proportion alone is really proportion, 


or perhaps Syrianus, who seems to turn this into a mode or manner in which procession 
may take place. 

398 arévta SE dos ev &pi8yois. The sense of this is not clear, though I suspect that Proclus 
means to call attention to something like the parallel between linear, plane and solid 
numbers, on the one hand, and points, lines and three-dimensional extension in Nico- 
machus, Arith. II.7.1-3. Festugiére’s ‘tout cela autant qu’il est possible lorsqu’il s’agit 
de nombres’ seems to me to import a sense of deterioration which, though it may well 
be true, is hardly evidenced by Proclus’ words. 

399 Another Neoplatonic neologism that is used frequently by Proclus. The earliest sur- 

viving occurrence is in Porphyry’s Life of Pythagoras 50.2, but see also his in Tim. 

II.70.5-9: kai ds 6 ye Toppupios iotopsi, Tapa Tois AiyuTrtios fv TIs ToloUTOS KaPOKTIP 

OULBoAoV Hépaov Tis KOOMIKiS PUXTIS, TO KUKAOV TrEepIBaAav: EoT]NaIvov yap lows Bic 

ev Tdv eUOeldv Thy SuvoElS7 TEGOSOV aUTHs, Sic SE TOU KUKAOU TV LOvoEld7 Gao Kal 

TH KATH KUKAOV VoEpOV ETTIOTPOMTV. 

Reading eitep for érei at line 19. Festugiére notes the difficulty posed by the 

beginning of the sentence: émei Kai TO Thy yewueTpiKiy udvnv d&voAoyiav otcav 
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then to first make the whole essence of the soul such as to include the 
other two middles makes it like Demiurgic geometry, for elsewhere Plato 
called this proportion ‘the judgement of Zeus’ (Laws VI, 757b). 

Next [Syrianus] shows that when the [other] two means are seen 
together with the geometric proportion and are comprehended within 
it, then they order the wholes in accordance with justice.4°? But when 
these means are realised in the absence of geometrical proportion, then 
they are the causes of sin (p/émmeleia) and excess. For to assign equal por- 
tions to beings that are unequal is entirely unjust, and so is connecting 
opposites with one another in the absence of some sort of geometrical 
balancing. For this reason, the harmonic mean stands in need of geo- 
metric proportion so that it can bring together opposites harmoniously 
(emmelés),*°? just as the Demiurge himself did when he harmonised fire 
and earth through the other two elements. The arithmetic mean also 
operates successfully when its activities take place in conjunction with 
geometric proportion. For in the case of things that are unequal, it is 
equitable to assign them unequal shares. In any event, assigning equal 
shares to unequal beings preserves the defining characteristic of arith- 
metic proportion and exhibits how it stands with respect to value (to 
kat’ axian) — [proper valuation] was surely something that was distinctive 
about geometric proportion. 

Furthermore, then, we must surely say that the soul imitates the pri- 
mary first principles. On the one hand, it is due to the single portion 
that it imitates the single cause of wholes, while it is due to the double 
procession that it imitates the double-formed first principles that come 
after the One.4°3 Due to the even and odd numbers it imitates the male 


TIEPIANTITIKNV Trolgiv Tv GAAa@V SUO YETOTITwWV TIPdTOV Nev OANY Thy ovoiav Tis 
wuxiis olov yeouetpiav trois Snuioupyiknv: and translates, ‘Syrianus commence par 
tout cela, car rendre la proportion géométrique compréhensive, a elle seule, des deux 
autres médiétés, c’est tout, d’abord constituer l’essence entiére de Ame comme une 
géométrie démiurgique’, noting that the first part of the sentence is supposed to cap- 
ture the sense of érei kai. It is true that in this section of the text Proclus is relating 
the views of his teacher (cf. 218.19), and it is true that in the next lines we will return 
to the order of Syrianus’ exposition (é1e1ta Seikvuow...), but this seems to me to be 
an ornament that Proclus has added himself. He has invoked this line from the Laws 
three times up to this point in book III (78.29, 90.15, 198.20). In none of these cases is 
he relating the views of his teacher. eitep kai appropriately introduces this insightful 
addition to Syrianus’ general picture. 

4°91 There is a long tradition of interpreting the three forms of proportion in moral terms. 
See Ausland (2006). 

4°? Perhaps playing on their linguistic form, Proclus contrasts harmony and sin. Cf. Plato, 
Critias to6b2 and in Tim. I. 286.28. 

4°3 Tt seems likely that Proclus is referring here to the principles of the Limited and the 
Unlimited (ET 89-90). 
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and female among the gods, while it is because of the individual triadic 
divisions that it imitates the triads that are both intelligible and intellec- 
tual. Due to the fact that there are seven terms, it imitates the unified 
hebdomad. Then it is by means of the single portion that the cosmos is 
created as a god (Tim. 34b8-9), while by the second portion he indicates 
the plurality and variety in it. By means of the division into odd and even 
numbers, he divides the universe into male and female, from the gods 
themselves right down the level of plants. This division into male and 
female happens in accordance with the 2 and the 3 in the case of the gods, 
but in accordance with the 4 and the g in the case of the genera that are 
superior to us, while it happens in accordance with the cubed numbers 
[8 and 27] when the procession goes down as far as the forms of life that 
are on or under the ground. By means of the seven-fold collection of 
terms, he holds all things together, preserving them, and deeming them 
worthy of intellectual providence, arranging the wholes as is needed in 
a way that is stable and steadfast, ordering the parts of these wholes 
and the parts of the parts. And if there is something among the last 
ranks that is irrational in itself, this is like the leftovers*°* of the cosmic 
creation. 

Now, in terms of these ideas we will be able to interpret the words 
of Plato, and by looking to them we will be able to resolve many of the 
puzzles.4°5 Let us go through each of the things that has been said from 
the beginning so that we might take them up in terms of these ideas with 
the guidance of our teacher. 

First, from the fact that the Demiurge is not said to insert the por- 
tions into the soul, but rather is said to take them away [from the totality 
of ‘soul stuff] (Tim. 35b4) as if they were already there, and having 
taken them away, in turn fills out the essence of the soul from them — 
[from this fact] it is exhibited to us that the mixture (krama) [of soul 
stuff] is not like a substrate of the soul, nor like matter that is with- 
out shape until it is configured by the Demiurge. Since the psychic 
essence is form, it is a plenum of forms.4°° So it turns out that “indefi- 
niteness” and the matter among the intelligibles discussed by the more 


4°4 This is a play on the word for the semi-tone, the /eimma, since this is what is left over 
when you subtract two tones from the musical fourth. 

4°5 This seems to be Proclus’ grounds for preferring Syrianus’ sound methods over the 
number-associationism of Iamblichus and Theodore of Asine. Syrianus too reads sym- 
bolic significance into each of the seven numbers corresponding to the psychic portions; 
however, he does so in a way that illuminates the specific wording of Plato’s text. 

406 Normally Proclus describes nous, not soul, as a plenum of forms (ET 177; in Parm. 
go1.2). However, he also describes the World Soul this way (in Parm. 896.3—4; Ecl. 
Phil. Chald. 5.8-9 (des Places)). 
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recent [interpreters of Plato] is not apposite to the consideration of this 
passage.4°7 

Furthermore, when it comes to the setting out of all the other portions 
in relation to the single [initial] portion — the one that is double it; the 
one that is three times [the first]; the quadruple [portion]; the one that 
is nine times [the first portion]; the one that is eight times; the one that 
is 27 times [the first] (Ti. 35b4-c2) — he gives to the [initial single 
portion] a superior position and does not permit anyone to think of it 
as ‘the many’ (hoi polloi) think of the monad: that is, as the smallest in 
quantity and having the status of matter in relation to number. Rather, 
one must think of it as the originary point of the entire essence of the 
soul and ‘root’ of all the powers in it, the ‘hearth’ of all the numbers it 
fills up.4°8 

In the case of these things, how is this not consistent with what was 
said by us earlier about the double of the single portion? For the double 
is entirely formed by the dyad and descended from the uni-formed exis- 
tence (henoeidés hyparxis). It proceeds into plurality by, on the one hand, 
a pluralisation of quantity, but, on the other, a lessening of power. But 
the manner in which the procession of soul takes place is surely like that 
too, for its own most divine [aspect] also remains, as Orpheus says, ‘with 
its own head in intellect’.4°9 It proceeds from there in virtue of the dyad 
in it, proceeding into itself and producing the plurality of ratios and the 
various forms that are in it. Going forward again, it reverts upon the 
first principle and thus furnishes itself with a sort of substantial circle.47° 
Through its reversion it is connected with both the reproductive power 
in itself through which it was itself produced, and also with the single 
establishing and unifying [cause]; for the power of making things perfect 
and of reverting have been connected with both the reproductive and 
the unifying cause. Ifit is necessary to put the matter briefly, then it may 
be said that just as Life proceeds from Being and as Intellect is united 


4°7 Tt is not clear who is intended here. The phrase ‘intelligible matter’ is not, of course, a 

recent innovation but rather appears twice in Aristotle’s Metaphysics (1036a1 1-103 744; 

1045a34-6). It seems possible to me that Proclus may have in mind Plotinus’ rather 

unorthodox speculations (III.5.6-7) on the role of what he there calls ‘intelligible 

matter’ in the composition of daemons and the nature of Eros who has soul as a first 

principle, but involves an admixture of indefiniteness. 

For the monad as root of number, see Nicomachus, Arith. 1.8.9. For the monad as the 

hearth, see Theol. Arith. 6.17. 

4°9 Orph. fr. 199 (Kern). Cf. II. 105.28-106.1 above, where Proclus again relates this 
Orphic idea to his teacher’s interpretation of the manner in which the World Soul is 
present to Intellect. 

47° Proclus here likens the way in which reversion upon the cause completes the circular 
pattern of emanation with the circles soon to be produced from the “stuff” of the 
World Soul. 
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with Life and Being, so too surely the procession of soul has come to be 
from the reproductive cause, but the reversion takes place with respect to 
both. It takes place in the mode of the 3:2 [ratio] (bémiolios) with respect 
to what is above it, but in the mode of the multiple of three (triplusiés) 
in relation to what is beyond that which is above it. It pertains to the 
form of reversion to both seek after the whole and to lessen division, 
which is something that the émiolios [3:2 ratio] surely does. For while 
the muliple of two (to diplasion) subordinates itself entirely to the dyad 
throughout, the 4émiolios [ratio] is proportional to the former, but it is 
also a ratio where there is a lessening of deterioration.4™ 

Furthermore, the triple multiple clearly shows that it is at the third 
remove in the order of reversion from that which remains [in the cause]. 
In addition, since the triad is a prime number and a whole in the pri- 
mary mode (prétés) by having beginning, middle and end, it is assimi- 
lated to the monad which includes the complete plurality in a unified 
manner. Therefore, on account of these facts, the underlying subject 
(bypokeimenon) of the soul has been shown to be established from three 
wholes, each of which itself has a three-fold nature. For he divided it into 
the [aspect that] remains, that which proceeds, and that which reverts 
in accordance with the division of the divine genera, since the genera 
in these were triple: that which remains, that which proceeds, and that 
which reverts. The first is the cause of Sameness, the power of stability 
and essence, while the next is the generative origin of procession and 
multiplication, and the third is such as to complete and perfect things 
and leads secondary things back to the primary ones. 

Through what comes next, he shows how the soul orders the sec- 
ondary things by virtue of its very own essence. For before he gives the 
soul either powers or activities,+"” the presence of these ratios in the soul 
indicates the things from which and through which the soul directs those 
things that participate in it in a primary manner as well as the extent to 
which the things that stand at a secondary distance from the soul are 
ordered by it. While the soul has the status of a universal monad, the 
latter things imitate its processions and reversions, for it has gone out 
dyadically prior to these secondary things, though it reverts triadically. 
Its going out has been entirely distinguished from its remaining [in its 


4IT TO AuldAldv got! Nev dvd Adyov éexeiven, TOV SE THs Upécews Adyov éAatTot. This is very 
terse, but I think the idea is that 3:2 ‘pursues the whole’ by being a super-particular 
rather than a super-partient ratio. That is to say, 3 is 1/, of 2 and in this respect more 
closely approximates unity than 5:3, where 5 is 17/, of 3. The fact that 2x > 1.5x is 
supposed to correspond to the tendency of reversion to lessen plurality and division. 

4%? Bear in mind the way in which Proclus divides the psychogony into stages corre- 
sponding to the essence (Tim. 3 5a—36b), form (36b-c), powers (36c—d), and activities 
(36d-37c) of the soul. 
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cause], since it happens in the manner of multiplication by two (diplasiés). 
It has been reverted from the half, for differentiation is distinctive of pro- 
cession, but sameness and similarity are the defining features of reversion. 
Reversion has already come to be in a way that is like remaining in the 
cause. On the one hand, [as a consequence of reversion] ‘all’ (pan) has 
come to be instead of ‘one’ (4en), and on the other hand, the whole of 
parts has come to be instead of the whole prior to the parts.473 Though 
it seems to be three times that which has remained, it in fact has less 
power than that which has remained in the cause but it is inclusive of the 
portions in it. 


E. Subsequent psychic portions, Tim. 3 5b7-c2 


[Taking a] fourth [portion] double of the second (i.e. 4), and then a fifth 
triple of the third (i.e. 9), then a sixth which was eight times the first 
(i.e. 8), and then seventh [a portion that was] twenty-seven times the 
first. (Tim. 35b7-c2) 


The all-perfect essence itself of the soul has been incorporated through 
the numbers that were given previously [i.e. 1, 2, 3] — that in it which 
remains, that which proceeds, and that which reverts. But since it is also 
necessary to look at its portions and the causes of the beings in it, Plato 
has also included an explanation of these matters, providing us with 
the forms of all the things in the soul — both those which encompass 
others and the things that get encompassed. Therefore, through the 
fourth and fifth portions he includes the /ogoi+™ of all the things that 
participate in the soul in a primary manner. And while the procession of 
these things has been stimulated by the fourth portion, their reversion is 
provided through the fifth. This is because the one has been referred back 
to the second portion, while the other goes back to the third portion, 
since the parts imitate the wholes and stand in an analogous relation to 
them. Through the sixth and seventh portions, they establish the solid 
things that have volume, as we said earlier [2 19.15] — engendering them 
in virtue of the sixth, but bringing about their reversion through the 
seventh, for the soul’s universal form leaves off at the point where these 
things proceed. And you can see how both the numbers and the order of 
procession are proper to the soul. The fact that its first principle is the 
monad gives the soul a procession*’5 from Intellect, while the fact that its 


433 For the distinction, see ET 67. 

4™4 Here again, Proclus seems to be relying on the double sense of Jogos in Neoplatonism. 
Most concretely as ‘ratio’ but also in the sense of ‘rational-forming principle’. Cf. Witt 
(1931). 

415 Reading tpoddov for 1&poSov at line 26. 
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procession stops with these cubes illustrates that the soul is a harmony of 
harmonies*"® for the things that are compounded from them will make 
the celestial harmony. There exists a harmony of each of them, for the 
Pythagoreans were in the habit of calling the cube a harmony because it 
alone among all the shapes has a harmonic mean between the number of 
corners and the edges and faces.4"7 The ones that come second among 
these terms have both procession from and reversion upon the monad.4"° 
Again, since these [second terms] remain as wholes, the third terms are 
divided, having both procession and reversion, and they are referred 
back to the things that are proximately located above them.*"9 But the 
fourth terms [correspond] to the monad because, among the seven terms 
contained in it, the monad imitates that which remains, while the middle 
ones — since they are dual in form (dyoeidés) — correspond to procession, 
while the final terms [correspond to] the reversion, for both of them 


4°6 The notion that the soul is itself a harmony of harmonies is one that occurs again at in 


Tim. II. 336.17. The identification of the soul as such a harmony of harmonies seems to 
be Proclus’ own. Iamblichus (Comm. Math. 9.34) explains the fact that the soul enjoys 
harmony by appeal to the idea that it is itself one, and this idea about the psychic 
basis for the apprehension of harmony is common to in Tim. III. 336.17. Proclus’ 
characterisation of the soul in these terms must be qualified by the fact that soul is not 
a harmony in the sense that it is an attunement of the body — an idea rejected in the 
Phaedo. For Proclus, as for any good Platonist, the soul is (metaphysically speaking) 
a substance, not a harmony. It is far more real than the body whose “attunement” its 
presence produces. 
47 A cube has 6 faces, 8 corners and 12 edges, thus forming a harmonic proportion. 
Cf. Nicomachus, Arith. IL. 29.1 and Simplicius [?] in DA 68.6-8: tov yep KUBov 1% 
TO Sadeka pev Exelv TAeupas OKT SE yoovias EE Se EritreSa THY APUOvIKiV TroloUvTa 
avadoyiav &puoviav &cAouv. Festugiére is right that the text here needs to be amended 
in order to bring it into line with the arithmetical facts of the matter: 81671 udvov Tdév 
oXNUatov Tas yoovias Exel NEoAS <GPUOVIKas> [ava Adyov] Tdv Te TAEUPddV Kal TdV 
étriTréS5eov. 
These terms will be the ones that come second in the double and triple multiples 
respectively — that is, 2 and 3. 
The ones that come third will be the numbers 4 and 9. In view of what comes next, 
I think that Proclus must intend that the terms 2, 3, 4 and 9 correspond to both 
reversion and procession. This is in spite of the fact that he also associates the dyad and 
its multiples with reproductive power and thus procession, while 3 and things triadic 
correspond to reversion. (Presumably this is because reversion defines the resulting 
platos in the same way that three points define a plane — or perhaps just because reversion 
comes third!) That each of these numbers corresponds to both reversion and procession 
seems clear from his claim at line 6 that the ones intermediate between the monad and 
the cubes 8 and 27 are dyoeidés. If this is right, then the fe at line r and again at line 
3 should not be taken to imply that one of each pair corresponds to procession while 
the other corresponds to reversion. If so, then Festugiére’s division of labour here is 
mistaken: ‘les troisimes se partagent entre eux ce qui procéde et ce qui se retourne et 
ils se rapportent aux termes immédiatement au-dessus d’eux’. In any event, the passage 
is puzzling, since it seems to run together correlations that Proclus usually keeps apart. 
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are triadic since the [term that is] 8 times [the first] is triadic and the 
[term that is] 27 times [the first] is, in a way, triadic itself, in as much as 
they proceed to the third order.*”° Therefore, we have both the single 
wholeness of the soul in the mixture [from which the Demiurge takes 
the portions] and also the triple [character] of it in the three terms, as 
well as the quadruple [character of the soul] in the four terms. Thanks 
to this, he creates the wholes [within the soul] in accordance with each 
of the forms of providence, and we discover that it includes by means of 
its wholeness the triple-natured form. But by means of this, [in turn, it 
includes] the tetradic [form], and always brings the parts together into 
unity by means of the wholes. 


F. The means, Tim. 3 5¢2-36a5 


After these things, he filled up both the double and triple intervals, 
cutting off yet more portions from it he placed these in between 
them. (Tim. 35c2-36a2) 


The Theologists say that in the Demiurge there are powers that divide 
things and powers that connect things. They say that through the former 
he divides his own kingdom from that of the Father, but through the 
remaining powers he fastens his entire creation to the Paternal Monad. 
And the Theologists call such activities ‘divisions’ and ‘bonds’.4’? Well 
then, it is in virtue of these powers that, when he now divides the essence 
of the soul among Demiurgic divisions, he is said to be cutting off 
portions (36a2) of its wholeness. Contrariwise, he is said to bind the 
portions by certain bonds because of the means through which he makes 
that which has been divided stick together again — just as he [earlier] 
made that which is unified divided through the divisions. These [claims] 
therefore are held [to be true] because the [doctrines] of Plato stand 
alongside the first principles of the Theologians. Let us carry on with 
a consideration of the particular words [of the lemma] in the following 
manner. 

That the whole soul is of similar substance (homousios) with itself, 
and homoiomerous and is, as it were, “monochrome” — being entirely 
intellectual and an intellectual Jogos — these things, I presume, Plato has 
made clear from the fact that both the whole and parts in it are made from 
the same mixture. For the portions that are cut off are certain essences 
in it that have been divided. [It is also clear] that there is a certain value 
among the first, middle and final forms, and he shows this by the addition 
of the words yet more (eri). For in the cases where we see the same form 


420 


Presumably the thought is that 8 is equal to 2 cubed, while 27 is 3 cubed. 
#1 Cf. above IT. 208.3 1-209.4. 
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with increasing degrees of indistinctness, then in these cases we deploy 
the term ‘yet more’. It is like in the case where we say that the Moon 
results from ‘yet more’ of the celestial composite. On the one hand, we 
see a certain kind of alteration in its case [i.e. its phases], yet on the other 
hand we also see its similarity to the divine bodies and recognise that 
this similarity is preserved in it.#?* Therefore, in order that we should 
not suppose that there is the same value in all the /ogoi in the soul, he 
added the term ‘yet more’, thus indicating, just as we said, that to the 
extent that we advance toward the interior and search out the middle of 
the middles, to that extent we encounter forms that are less universal. 
For what gets included is less universal than that which includes it, and 
what encompasses is more divine than that which gets encompassed — a 
fact which the cosmos imitates when it has the divine body all around the 
[realm of] Becoming, but then the universal soul all around the [world’s] 
body.*?3 Therefore all the aforementioned divisions of the soul — the 
reproductive (for these are the double multiples) and the perfective (for 
these are the multiples of three) — are such as to encompass the less- 
universal ratios through which the parts of the universe are ordered 
right down to the final things. Which is just what Plato communicates 
to us in what comes next. 


... $0 that in each [interval]4*4 there are two means, the one exceeding 
and being exceeded by the same part of the extreme terms, the other 
exceeding and being exceeded by an equal number. (Ti. 36a2-5) 


In these words it is certainly necessary to consider, first, how he says 
that the two middles are encompassed in the geometric proportion, and 
then [we must observe] that the harmonic [ratio] is established as prior 
to the arithmetic one in as much as they are superior. For although the 
harmonic mean doubtless has the property of being self-productive (to 
autopbués) and of being simple and of possessing a kinship with Same- 
ness — well, at least equality is a kind of sameness, and because in the 


#2 The Moon thus stands as an intermediate between the celestial realm which admits 
only of changes in position and the sublunary realm which admits of all manner of 
qualitative change. See IT. 87.33 for the Moon as an ‘isthmus’ between the generated 
and the divine. 

Cf. Tim. 34b4 where the Demiurge both places the soul in the centre of the world body 
and wraps it around the outside. Proclus’ idea seems to be that there is a difference in 
the value of the divine bodies in the heavens and those that are located here on Earth in 
the interior of the cosmos. So too, there will be a corresponding difference among the 
Jogoi — probably understood ambiguously between the ratios and the rational-forming 
principles — in the World Soul. 

#4 Proclus’ quotation of the lemma omits S1a0TyaTI. 
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Constitutions” (Laws V1, 757a) the arithmetic mean has been shown 
to be the efficient [cause] of [civic] friendship since [the distribution 
of benefits] in terms of arithmetic equality is welcomed, just as the 
geometric [proportion is the cause] of justice since it aims at [a dis- 
tribution of benefits] in accordance with merit. Furthermore, the arith- 
metic [proportion] has been allotted absolute quantity, while harmonic 
proportion has relative quantity, and while the first is seen to pertain 
to the quantitative aspects of the portions, the other concerns the size 
of the portions, for size is the distinctive feature of the third or fourth 
[of the mathematical sciences].4°° — But even though this is so, the har- 
monic [proportion] has properly been arranged ahead [of the arithmetic 
one] in as much as it is nearer to geometric proportion, for it provides 
the extreme terms [in the proportion] with Sameness and distributes the 
greater ratio to the greater terms and the smaller one to the smaller 
terms, and in this respect it has been made more appropriate to a divi- 
sion in terms of merit. Indeed, it must be said that the harmonic mean 
and Sameness bind the entire soul and give to the heavenly [spheres] 
an indissoluble association, since they distribute to the larger circles a 
greater motion and power, but a lesser motion and power to the smaller 
circles, for what encompasses moves at a different rate from that which 
gets encompassed. But on the other hand, the arithmetic mean and Dif- 
ference connect all that is in the soul and provide to the things below 
the Moon an association that involves paying equal recompense to one 
another. For each thing [in the sublunary realm] gets done to by others no 
more than it does to them, and the property of changing into one another 
pertains equally to all the elements in the realm of generation in virtue of 
arithmetic equality by dint of the elements. It gives to the ones that have 
lesser surface area motions that are more extensive and swifter, while to 
those with larger surface area it give motions that are less and slower. 


#5 ey taiis ToAiteicas. Festugiére invites us to compare in Tim. IL. 353.11-12: év Tois 
TTOAITIKOIS OKEUUAOIV. 

#6 1 yap Tpitov 4 TéTapTOV TNAIKSTH TOs éoTIV {Siov. This is very obscure indeed, but I 
am not persuaded by Festugiére’s ‘car «troisitme» ou «quatriéme» désigne proprement 
un degré de grandeur’. Given the proximity of the notions of absolute and relative 
quantity, I think this is a slightly botched allusion to the breakdown of mathemati- 
cal sciences in Nicomachus and Iamblichus. Here we find the four-fold scheme that 
correlates absolute quantity with arithmetic, relative quantity with music, size at rest 
with geometry and size in motion with astronomy. This fits well with the correlation 
between arithmetic proportion and absolute quantity, while harmonic proportion gets 
assigned relative quantity, since it is it found particularly in music. Why does Proclus 
then go on to correlate the harmonic proportion with what has size? This, it must 
be said, is mysterious. But having made this strange connection, he then goes on to 
add the somewhat gratuitous information that size is the subject matter of the third or 
fourth of the mathematical sciences. 
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G. The tone, Tim. 36a6-b1 


When, as a result of these bonds, the intervals of the bémiolios [3:2], 
the epitritos [4:3]and the epogdoos [9:8] had come to be in the previous 
intervals, he filled up all the epitritos ones with the interval of the 
epogdoos... (Tim. 36a6—-b1) 


It is obvious from what has been said that two of the means, the harmonic 
and the arithmetic, have come to be as bonds in the intervals of the dou- 
bles and the triples, and that when they are divided by the interval of the 
epogdoos, both the epitritos and the hémiolios ones appear in the aforesaid 
middles. This is obvious both from what has been said and also if you 
would now care to focus upon the terms 6, 8, 12 and 18, for in these 
terms the double and triple result from the epitritos and the hémiolios 
[ratios].4*7 How then could these things also be consistent with what 
was said beforehand? Or is it the case that these things must be taken to 
be consequent upon the former? For just as these two middles divided 
the universe into two, in the same manner the epitritos and hémiolios ones 
have created a more specific (merikéteros) arrangement. Although they 
are whole beings, these ratios that have arranged things are also parts of 
parts. Therefore each of them is a whole in virtue of the numerator, but 
a part in virtue of the denominator, and a part of parts in virtue of the 
fact that the one exceeds the other. Now if indeed in each of the spheres 
there exist the divine kind of souls, daemonic kinds, and those that are 
partial — like the genera of our own souls where the secondarily divine 
ones participate wholly in the wholes prior to them, while the daemonic 
[genera] participate perhaps in the whole of the divine, albeit in a certain 
respect. (In fact, they are said to be more partial precisely because they 
are incapable of receiving the entire distinctive characteristic of those 
[that are prior to them].) The [genera of souls that are even] more par- 
tial participate in the daemonic in a partial manner, in different ones at 
different times® and not always. — [As I was saying since these kinds of 
soul are in each sphere] the soul has the /ogo/ of these [psychic kinds], with 
the multiple corresponding to universal participation, while the super- 
particular corresponds to constant participation in one and the same 
respect, where that respect is the most proper one. The super-partient 
[/ogoi] in turn correspond to participation in respect of many, where the 
association between the participants and that in which they participate 
comes about in a partial manner.4’? Through these things, therefore, 


7 6 x 4/, = 8. In turn, 8 x 3/, = 12. 12 x 3/, = 18. So we produce the double of 6 (ie. 
12) and the triple of 6 (i.e. 18) by the application of one epitriton and two bémiolia. 

#8 Reading &AAou for &AAo with Diehl. 

#9 Recall that a super-particular ratio is one of the form 1+1/m while a super- 
partient is 1+n/m (for n>1). See 202.1-20 above for another account of the way in 
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both the elements and the spheres of the heaven are arranged, and while 
they participate in the third [kind of] wholeness, at the same time they 
are also parts of the two divisions of the universe. But since the uni- 
verse possesses every [kind of] wholeness and all the parts together with 
itself —in any event, a different plurality is appropriate to each sphere and 
a different number advances alongside each element — the epogdoos [9:8] 
ratio that has filled in the epitritos and hémiolios ones also creates these 
complete sets (p/éréma) of partial wholes and harmonises them with their 
appropriate wholenesses. You can see how, just like in the case of the 
mathematical [entities] where the geometric [proportion] encompasses 
the remaining two middles, and these in turn encompass the epitritos and 
the Aémiolios [ratios], and these in turn the epogdoos ones — well, in the 
same manner the soul has established the whole [realm of generation] 
in virtue of its own wholeness, but in virtue of the substantial dyad the 
soul has divided the universe into two and led forth the primary parts 
of the universe. (These primary parts are themselves wholes, albeit in 
a secondary manner.) In virtue of the causes of the third wholeness the 
soul has ordered both the [heavenly] spheres and the elements, while in 
virtue of the appropriate numbers the soul filled these with both forms 
and parts that are appropriate to these parts. 

Accordingly let us say the following: while this universe possesses 
whole spheres, in each of these spheres there is life: divine, daemonic 
or psychic [i.e. human] - there are distributions of non-universal souls 
to each sphere. But among all these lives and all these souls, it is the 
harmonic ratios of the universal soul (és holés psychés) that harmonise 
the divisible Being that comes to be in relation to bodies and the bodies 
themselves, for by the very fact of its essence (to einai) it is such as to 
constitute them. In the cases where a thing’s essence is such as to be 
constitutive of something, here its essence includes the /ogoi of what is 
comprised. It is just like in the case of fire where the essence is such as to 
heat, fire is hot in a primary way (prétés). Therefore, [the universal soul] 
possesses the harmony of the musical fourth through which it mutually 
harmonises the divisible Being that comes to be in relation to bodies 
and the bodies themselves with each of the spheres and the lives in each 
sphere, whether divine, daemonic or psychic [i.e. human].#3° For after 
all, it is not by chance that some things are such as to include others, 


which super-particular and super-partient ratios correspond to different participation 
relations. 

43° Tt appears that Proclus’ reasoning is as follows: we have three kinds of life in each 
sphere (divine, daemonic and human). The universal soul harmonises each of these 
kinds of life with four other considerations: the sphere itself, some one of the kinds of 
life, the divisible kind of being that composes a body, and the body itself. This gives 
us the 4:3 ratio characteristic of the musical fourth. 
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nor is it by chance that some things are dependent upon others. The 
daemonic lives that depend upon divine lives are one thing, while the 
human lives that are dependent upon daemonic ones are another. But it 
is natural for the secondary things always to be harmonised with what 
is prior to them. Therefore the [harmony] of the musical fourth exists 
in each case. Some ratios harmonise each sphere with the divine lives in 
it, while others harmonise these [divine lives] with the daemonic ones. 
These latter ratios must be genuinely epogdooi since [the 9:8 ratio] has a 
complete interval, being simultaneously in tune in the primary manner 
but also fitting for bodies, for with its three dimensions, 8 is corporeal in 
form (sématoeides),#3" and since g isa plane number, each of the two is akin 
to equality.43* The natures of secondary corporeal composites are always 
dependent upon the things prior to them in which*33 they participate 
and upon the corporeal /ogos in them. This is clearly the portion of the 
participated thing that is said to be '/g.43+ The remaining ratio of souls 
to the daemonic lives has the status of the ratio of the semi-tone since it 
is super-partient and since this is appropriate to a part with the value of 
13.435 For these [souls] do not have a single life, but rather ascend and 
descend, having the benefit of [participation in] the things that are prior 
to them in a manner that is partial and irregular. And since the number 12 
has been assigned to the gods [Phdr. 247a] and to what is superior to us, 
it is fitting that the number 13 correspond to those who fall just beyond 
the number of the gods. And if among the psychic lives themselves, some 
belonged to souls that were undefiled (those which Plato habitually calls 
‘heroes’),#3° but others belonged to souls among ‘the many’, then the 


43" The point is that 8 is a cube number, being equal to 2”. Proclus here uses sématoeidés — 
not as he sometimes does, as a synonym for ‘corporeal’ — but to indicate something 
like the idea that it is a number whose instantiation produces three dimensions. 

43? Proclus must imagine that there is something like a relation of equality between 23 
and 3” — not because the functions yield the same numbers, but because the squaring 
and cubing functions are defined by these numbers respectively. 

433 Reading év ois for év tois in line 31. 

434 This is very obscure. Perhaps Proclus has in mind the idea that if the form remains 

whole and unitary when participated, and if 9/g somehow captures the idea of partic- 

ipation, then the °/p must remain with the Form, leaving '/g for the participant. For 
what may be a different view about the ratios that correspond to corporeal Jogoi, see 

above 200.27. 

Recall that the ratio of the semi-tone is 256:243 which is here treated as the super- 

partient 1 and 73/,4,. 

436 The Platonic text that Proclus takes to license speculations on heroic souls is Laws 
IV, 717b; cf. in Crat. § 117.13-23 and in Remp. II. 231.19. Heroic souls as further 
intermediaries between human souls and the divine have a well-established tradition in 
Neoplatonism at least from Iamblichus’ de Mysteriis (cf. Shaw (1995), 78-80). However, 
Proclus’ speculation on harmonic correlates to daemonic, heroic and human lives is 
unique, at least to my knowledge. 
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musical fifth would be present in each of the spheres.437 The heroic lives 
would preserve the ratio of 9:8 in relation to the daemonic lives because 
of the undefiled form of the life, but the lives of the many would have the 
ratio of the semi-tone to the heroic lives, so that in each of the spheres 
we would have the epitritos [4:3], hémiolios [3:2] and epogdoos [9:8] ratios. 

Or maybe instead it is like this: the universe has been divided into 
four parts in accord with the Paradigm’s four forms (Tim. 39e-40a). In 
accordance with each portion among the four, all the lives are present — 
the divine, the daemonic, the heroic and the lives of human souls — having 
been arranged harmoniously with one another and in relation to their 
appropriate wholeness, the heaven. Together with this wholeness, these 
lives make the musical fifth, but without it they make the fourth in the 
four forms of living beings, in as much as Plato has divided both the 
universe and the various forms of living things.43° Therefore, through 
these things Plato has taught us that there are ratios that are inclusive 
of ratios that have been filled up in accordance with the single harmony. 
Since the soul is a complete set (pléréma) of these ratios, it has filled up 
this visible cosmos revealing that ‘all things are rational and convertible 
in relation to one another’ (Rep. VIII, 574¢). 


H. The semi-tone, Vim. 36b1-5 


... leaving a portion out of each of them; the terms of the interval of 
this portion that was assumed*3? have [the ratio] of the numbers 256 to 
243- (Tim. 36b1-5) 


437 Here too Proclus’ reasoning is not easy to follow. I think what he has in mind is this. In 
each sphere we have four kinds of life: divine, daemonic, heroic human and ordinary 
human. Harmonising all of these is the universal soul, indicated above. Think of the 
intervals between it and the first three as tones, but the interval between heroic souls 
and those of the multitude as that of the semi-tone. These intervals span a musical 
fifth. 

438 The text at lines 18-20 is corrupt. Ka® éxdotnv 8 Uoipav T&V Tecodpav Te TévTA 
toTi CHa, TH Oeia, TA SaINOVIA, TA TPwikd, TA TOV avOpaTriveoy PUXOV, CUVTETAYLEVOOV 
évappovias GAANAoIs Kal Trpds Ti Cikelav 6AdTHTA, TOV OUpavdy, [TOV dépa, TO UEP] 
<UETA> THs OAOTNTOS Ti Sia TevTE fTOLOUOR, aveu SE TAUTNS TH Sia Tecocpwv ev TOIS 
TétTpaow elSeo1 TV Ge~oov, Diehl offers two alternative suggestions and both Festugiére 
and I take the first of these. Read ouvtetaypéva for cuvtetaypévoov and troiotvta for 
troiovoa so that té Zac is the subject throughout. In addition, Diehl] brackets tov dépa, 
TO USwp but not Tov ovpavév and inserts pete. 

439 Proclus’ lemma differs from our OCT text of Plato by having Ang®eions — a participle 
of AauBdveo — rather than AeipGeions, a participle of Acie. Certainly the latter is easier 
to read. Since it comes after Agitrav atTadv EdoTou pdpiov, ‘the portion that was 
left’ makes it clear what we are talking about. Proclus also omits the line kai 81) Kai 
TO peryév, 2 of Tatita Katétepvev, oTos HSN TaV KaTavNACKel at 36b5-6 from his 
quotation, picking up the discussion again with b7. 
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What this “left-over”*° is, and what kind of ratio it has, and how (since it 
is in tune) it comes to be in harmony with the others when it is arranged 
with them — this is all obvious through mathematics. There is something 
like this in the universe, as there is in the whole. Even independently 
of the significance of the four-fold division of the whole that has been 
mentioned already [229.9-230.27], the ratio of the semi-tone is present 
in the last of the lives encompassed [within the cosmos]. From each 
of the spheres certain exhalations, come down into the [regions] below 
the Earth, [these exhalations] being the dregs of certain mixtures of 
the elements.*4’ While they possess much of the disturbed character, 
darkness and materiality [of the elements], they nonetheless contribute 
toward the composition and harmony of the whole cosmos. Plato surely 
placed the cause of these things in the whole soul and called it ‘the 
left-over’ — a term which undoubtedly connotes the ultimate degree of 
deterioration. When the Theologians too arrange the powers of the 
highest gods around a place in such a way that when Zeus arranges 
things there, it turns out to be receptive to participation in such great 
gods — what then must we think about the case of the World Soul? Must 
we not think that to an even greater degree it orders what appears to 
be disordered, and that it has every cause of [the universe’s] hypostasis, 
and, in virtue of this cause, sets things up in a way that is fitting? And 
how would it rule the universe or lead all things in accordance with 
intellect unless it ordered what is disordered and harmonised the final 
things [in the order of procession] in relation to the single life of the 
cosmos? And if even the causes of these [exhalations composed from the 
mixtures of the dregs of the elements] pre-exist in the Demiurge, just as 
the Theologians*? say 


And roots beneath the Earth, his feet stand fast 
Tartarus dank, of Earth’s limits, the last. 


What then is so remarkable about the universal soul (holé psyché) pos- 
sessing all things in itself in a manner that is appropriate? [Will it not 
do this] to the same extent that divine Intellect possesses all things in a 
manner that is demiurgic and antecedently comprehends the causes of 


44° To leimma is the word that has been regularly translated as ‘semi-tone’. I use the non- 
techincal sense here to convey the sense of its origin. 

441 See above 211.1-9. Earlier in the commentary, Proclus gives an account of how exha- 
lations from various heavenly bodies generate various metals to be found below the 
earth (I. 43.2-14). The idea that different substances owe their nature and character to 
exhalations from various heavenly gods is likely part of theurgic practice, as the subse- 
quent mention of the Theologists and Proclus’ own de Sacr. 149.20 and 150.29 suggest. 
Cf. Shaw (1995), 162-78. Mugler (in Festugiére) offers parallels with astrological texts. 

44? Orph. fr. (Kern) 168, 29-30. Cf. in Tim. I 45.7-11. 
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the final stages of the cosmos and the dregs, as it were, of the wholes 
[of the pure elements]? For the soul includes the invisible cosmos prior 
to the one that is visible and sensible. Therefore, what the left-over [or 
semi-tone] is should be obvious through these remarks. 

Now, the semi-tone exists in a four-fold manner (tetrachés), as well 
as in the manner that is unitary (#onachés), and it was necessary for the 
soul to include the ratio in both ways. In virtue of this fact it is both 
four-fold and unitary — if it is indeed necessary for this [semi-tone] to 
contribute toward both the universe and each portion [in the soul]. And 
if you would be willing to consider the numbers of the terms, you will 
see them preserving the proportion in a way that is quite remarkable. 
The procession to the tertiary dyadic order [i.e. the 200 in 243 and 256] 
exhibits an absolutely complete and total deterioration of the cause and 
separation from it, for the most partial things in the soul include the 
final and maximally enmattered things in the universe. But in the tens 
place, the 4 and the 5 [in 243 and 256 respectively] make these things 
dependent upon the primary beings and arrange them together with the 
first principles. For 4 has been allocated the property of being creative 
and bringing about order,*43 while 5 recalls everything that has gone 
forth back to the more unified powers. Furthermore, in the unit place, 
the 3 and the 6 impart completion to these things through reversion. 
And even if 13:243 is a super-partient ratio,4* this number would not 
be out of harmony with the universe. For following the absolutely com- 
plete procession of sensible things and the deterioration right down to 
the Earth — where Earth is said to be the twelfth part of the cosmos — 
everything below that level would be the thirteenth of the whole. And 
the appearance of the elements that have gone down to this level would 
be fitting for this number. The maximally enmattered [aspect of] uni- 
verse therefore proceeds all the way, and in going forth it is ordered, and 
having been ordered, it reverts. And in each of the portions there are the 
final genera that are inferior to the everlasting beings — beings to which 


443 4 yey yap TeTPds SnIOUPyiKi EAaxev iS1dTHTA Kal Koououpydv. These adjectives are 
not otherwise attested for the tetrad. The Theology of Arithmetic characterises the monad 
as Snuioupyés (4.9), while the tetrad is KAeiSotyx6v Tiva Tis pUcEws (28.13) — perhaps 
an idea sufficiently akin to kooyoupyév. 

444 256 exceeds 243 by 13, so we can think of the semi-tone as corresponding to the 
super-partient ratio 243+73/,4;. Recall that Pythagorean harmonic theory denies that 
such super-partients express genuine concords (cf. above 168.1—5). This provides their 
grounds for denying that the eleventh (8:3, an octave plus a fourth) is genuinely a 
concord. Proclus here provides reasons for denying that this presents a problem given 
its presence among the psychic /ogoi that order sensible creation. The super-partient 
semi-tone expresses just the attenuated notion of harmony (235.26-28) that is fitting 
to the disorderly character of the elements in the subterranean world. 
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the number 12 has been dedicated — and plausibly too in virtue of the 
fact that they have association and reciprocal relations with one another 
in accordance with the status of 13, since it was said long ago that 12 is 
dedicated to the gods [230.5] and to the kind of beings that are always 
dependent upon them. Therefore, the soul has included all these things 
in a unified manner by means of the ratio of the semi-tone. And in rela- 
tion to these things, the set of 9 units which the 3 [in 243] and the 6 [in 
256] provide would indicate the limit of the psychic /ogoi. For beginning 
from the unit, they have proceeded to the g.4#5 At that point we go from 
the unit place to the tens place, and then on to the hundreds place. For 
the entire procession of the soul was triadic and the manifestation [of the 
soul results] from Demiurgic causes both in terms of its essence and its 
harmony, just as we said earlier [225.2]. Therefore, what the semi-tone 
is indicative of in the soul has been stated. 


I. Correlations between the scale and the soul 


All the musical scales involved in the generation of the soul involve 34 
terms, or else 36 terms through the inclusion of the apotomé.4° Now if 
it does have 36 terms, this number is fitting for the soul in as much as 
this number is generated by the 6 proceeding into itself,+#7 the number 
6 having long ago been dedicated to the soul.#4* This is because 6 is 
the first of the even-odd numbers,*? so it is like the soul which is an 
intermediate between indivisible and divisible [Being] — the first of which 
is appropriate to the odd, while the [divisible Being] belongs to the even. 
It is also because 6 is circular like 5.45° But while the one is an image of the 
circle of intellect, in as much as it is manly, the other is an image of the 
circle of the soul in as much as it is feminine.*5' But even if the number 
of terms in the soul is 34, it nonetheless turns out that this number too 


445 Cf. 236.13-16. 44° See above 188.8-29. 

447 ad THs EEKBOs Eis ExuTi eiceABoUOns yeyoves. This is presumably the metaphysical 
counterpart to the fact that 36 is 6°. 

448 Purportedly a Pythagorean notion; cf. II. 270.3-9, Theol. Arith. 45.11-48.6. 

449 &ptiottépiacos describes even numbers whose halves are odd. 6 is the first such number, 
while ro is the second. 

45° A number is called circular when its square ends in the same digit, as when 6? is 36 
and 5* is 25. Cf. Nicomachus, Arith. II. 17. * 

45" There is always some room for argument about proper reference with éxeivn uév... 
attn 5é... But here it seems to me that Taylor is right and Festugiére is wrong (‘sauf 
que l’hexad est une image du cercle de |’Intellect...’). We are considering reasons 
why the number 6 — the square root of 36 — is appropriate to the soul, so it should be 
assigned to the circle of the soul. Moreover, psyché is the feminine noun, while nous 
is masculine. Finally, the Pythagoreans associate the odd number with the masculine 
and the even number with the feminine (Aristotle, Metaphys. I.5, 985a22). 
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is fitting to the soul — if indeed the unit is Intellect (as it is indivisible), 
but the cosmos is the number 10, then the soul is 4. For this reason, all 
number proceeds ‘from the undefiled depths of the monad’ — 


up to the sacred tetrad, which has given birth to the mother of all, ... 
the undeviating one, the unwearying one; they call her pure decad.*5” 


The tetrad has sides that form a dyad, and when we take the square 
twice and add the [dyad] of sides, we get the aforementioned number 
[34],*°3 while the number 34 is an imitation of the soul when it pluralises 
itself from itself together with the appropriate generative power. But 
if the soul is composed from the second epogdoos, i.e. from the 16 and 
the 18, then here too the number 34 would result since the tone is also 
particularly appropriate to the soul. This second epogdoos, since it forms 
the paramesos between the intervals that are in tune and those that are 
not, is appropriate to the intermediate [nature] of the soul, and generally 
characterises the diatonic genus in terms of which the whole soul has 
been harmonised. Since it has received a secondary kind of essence (to 
einai), this would make it correspond to the soul’s position [in the scale of 
things] in which all the genera of being exist in a manner that is secondary. 
Moreover, since the scale has a tetrad’s worth of octaves in it (the octave 
being the ‘most complete of concordances’),+5+ as well as one fifth, and is 
complete with an additional single tone, this would make it correspond 
to the four-fold division of the cosmos, as we said [230.15]. It proceeds 
downward from the Living Being Itself to the universe through the soul, 
and from the four Forms in the Living Being to the quadruple causes 
of the complete harmony in each of the regions [corresponding to these 
Forms]. It is through this cause that the heaven is a single cosmos that 
forms a concordance with itself in the celestial manner, while the Earth 
possesses all things in a terrestrial manner, and similarly in the case of 
each of the regions in between these two. Since the cosmos is not only 
such as to have four parts, but also such as to have five shapes*55 (since 
it has a fifth form (idea), along with the four), it is plausible that the soul 
possesses intrinsically the concordance of the musical fifth, along with 
the four octaves. Since the remaining divisions are into the eight spheres 
of the heaven, on the one hand, and the nine of the entire cosmos on 
the other — the first being consecrated to the Sirens in the Republic (X, 
617b) and the other to the universal Muses, from which the Sirens are 


45? Cf. Orph. fr. 315. Proclus’ quotation of this passage at in Tim. I. 316.21 includes a 
further line which is omitted here. 

453 2 x 4? ++2=34. 454 Nicomachus, Harm. 5.1.6 (ed. Jan). 

455 A reference to the five Platonic solids that the Demiurge uses in the construction of 
the cosmos, Tim. 54d—55c. 
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derived45° — it is again plausible that the tone [which has the ratio of 9:8] 
has been included with the musical scale. Nor is it possible to conceive 
of divisions different from these that have been communicated to us by 
Plato —I mean the division into 4, into 5, into 8, and into 9 (the one being 
given in this text, while the other division results from what has been 
written in the Republic) — so that it turns out that the entire psychogonic 
scale results quite plausibly (eikotés) from all that has been said. I mean 
[the scale] comprising the tone, the fifth, and the four octaves, now quite 
reasonably taking the tone, the fifth and the four octaves in a different 
order than we did earlier so that the cosmos in general might be seen 
to have these things just as the whole musical scale possesses the power. 
And surely all these things have been taken in accordance with all three 
of Plato’s divisions of encosmic things: in terms of Forms, in terms of 
figures, and in terms of the spheres. 

Therefore all the other bémiolios and epogdoos ratios were bonds of 
orders of things that include things less universal than either the five 
portions of the universe, or the divisions into eight and nine; for exam- 
ple, [they are bonds of orders] of gods, or daemons, or souls, or natures 
or bodies. And among the gods, some are bonds of one order, while oth- 
ers bind different orders (in the case of each portion there are different 
orders of gods and the secondary things stand in an analogous relation to 
the things that come before them). And similarly in the case of daemons; 
some are bonds of one series, while others are bonds of another. The 
same thing goes for souls, natures and bodies. However, he has done 
nothing pointless in assuming the concordance of the musical fifth and 
the epogdoos ratio together with the set of four octaves. Rather, [they have 
been assumed] because they are constitutive of the wholes in a communal 
fashion. I mean, for example, that there has been a simultaneous arrange- 
ment of all things in terms of the five-part division, as well as a division of 
all things into eight and nine. As one ratio connects the division into nine 
spheres with that into eight spheres, so too surely the leftovers of all of 
the epitritos ratios correspond to either final and most pluralised deteri- 
orations of the individual portions of the four-part arrangement, or else 
they are common legacies of all of them to the final place, and through 
which gods, daemons, partial souls and natures descend into them and 
are concordant with one another — though they have a concord with one 
another due to the last and totally divisible concordance which is the 
sort that we say is characteristic of the super-partient. Therefore it is 
quite plausible that when Plato arrived at this point, he added that the 
Demiurge had by now ‘used up’ (36b6) all the mixture in the division, 


456 See above 210.27. 
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for neither God nor Nature does anything in vain. Therefore he made 
the mixture neither more nor less than the portions. Instead his activities 
produced as much as was necessary for the very wholeness of the soul, 
for the whole of parts is neither more nor less than the appropriate parts, 
but is essentially constituted by all the appropriate parts.457 Therefore 
‘all the mixture’ (36b5) is composed of harmonic ratios, and — to put the 
point generally — the harmony itself within the World Soul is a substan- 
tial paradigm of the harmony found among all the divisions within the 
cosmos. 

Furthermore, the total number of the substantial units within the soul 
is ten 10,0008, five 1,000s, <nine 100s, four ros, >45° and seven units [i.e. 
105,947]. It has proceeded [from its source] in conformity with all these 
arrangements of numbers. It has proceeded in the manner of the decad 
in order that the soul may become cosmic, for 10 is the number of the 
cosmos.*59 The procession took place in the manner of the number 5 so 
that reversion upon itself might take place, for the number 5 is such as 
to revert upon itself.4°° The procession in the manner of the number 9 
takes place lest the universe be composed in a monadic manner. Instead 
it has proceeded from the monad as far as possible to the last rank of 
things.4°* The procession took place in the manner of the number 4 in 
as much as the four-fold division [of the realms within the cosmos] has 
been brought together into a single thing. Finally, the procession has 
taken place in the manner of the number 7 in as much as all things revert 
upon the monad to which the number 7 has been made to refer, since it 
alone is without a mother and not at all womanish.*™ In this case [sc. in 
the World Soul], this number exists in the manner of a whole (Aolikés), 
while in divine souls it exists in as much as there are activities that are 
whole-and-partial (bolikés kai merikés) directed toward the former. But 
in the souls of daemons this number exists as activities that are yet more 
partial but, contrary to the previous case, partial-and-total (merikés kai 
holikés). In human souls, however, this number exists in a manner that is 


457 Cf. ET 67. 458 Exatovtdédes <évvéa, Sexddes> téooapes added by Diehl from s. 

459 Cf. Theol. Arith. 80.1. 

46° Like 6, 5 is a circular number: its square ends in itself. Hence Proclus thinks that it 
reverts upon itself. Cf. in Remp. II. 53.26-9. 

The number g is the last number before we come to the Decad, which itself forms 
a new unit. Thus 9 is symbolic of going to the final rank of things. Cf. Theol. Arith. 
76.5-77-4- 

The number 7 is unique among the numbers in the Decad in having no other number 
as a factor. Hence it is ‘motherless’ being born of the unit alone. Nor is it a factor in 
any of the other numbers in the Decad. Hence it ‘gives birth’ to none of them and is 
not at all womanish. Cf. Theol. Arith. 53.20. 
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only partial and only in a manner that is cognitive (gndstikés).493 For in 
this way all Forms are in human souls, for instance, the Form of Man, or 
Daemon or God, in order that all things may be known through them. 
However, they are present in superior souls in a manner that is both 
cognitive and productive. 

This mixture, therefore, relates only to the case of the World Soul, 
and it is the same way for each of the divine souls. It exists in a similar 
manner in the case of daemonic souls, each of which has an elevated 
intellect of the appropriate essence, a distinctive [psychic] vehicle and a 
life that is divisible in relation to this vehicle. If it is necessary to assume 
a defining feature in the case of each of the partial souls it is that what is 
indivisible is prior to them, while what is divisible is posterior to them, 
or that each is the former in one way, but the latter in another way. 
Though this question has already been deemed worthy of investigation 
by us, we will deal with it differently when we come to the account of 
the generation of such partial souls and hunt down Plato’s judgement 
on these matters. 


V. The soul’s form 
A. Psychic linearity, Tim. 36b6-c1 


So then, he divided this entire composite in two lengthwise strips, 
affixing each to the other, middle to middle, like an X. (Tim. 36b6-c1) 


1. Mathematical interpretation 


First it is necessary to speak about this in a mathematical fashion, deter- 
mining what sort of shape the soul has. Then it is necessary to introduce 
the consideration of the facts so that we may provide ourselves with the 
receptivity to be well directed by our imaginative capacity (phantasia) 
toward a knowledgeable apprehension (epistémoniké antilépsis) concern- 
ing what is said here. 

We must therefore conceive all these numbers as having been 
inscribed along a monochord, just as those who study harmonics cus- 
tomarily do.4°+ Let it have these numbers inscribed through its whole 


493 Proclus’ reasoning here is a variation on his usual means of ordering a triadic procession. 
Normally where we have predicates A and B where A is superior to B, and entities x, y 
and z in order of precedence, x is A, y is both A and B, and z is B only. So, for instance, 
Intellect is ungenerated only; soul both generated and ungenerated; and sensibles 
generated only. Here we have four terms — the World Soul, divine encosmic souls, 
daemons and humans. The order of predicates is A only; A-and-B; B-and-A; B only. 

464 For the term xaveov as monochord cf. Ptol. Harm. 1.8. But it seems that Proclus here 
intends us to envision the numbers inscribed on something like a ruler or frets over 
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only partial and only in a manner that is cognitive (gndstikés).493 For in 
this way all Forms are in human souls, for instance, the Form of Man, or 
Daemon or God, in order that all things may be known through them. 
However, they are present in superior souls in a manner that is both 
cognitive and productive. 

This mixture, therefore, relates only to the case of the World Soul, 
and it is the same way for each of the divine souls. It exists in a similar 
manner in the case of daemonic souls, each of which has an elevated 
intellect of the appropriate essence, a distinctive [psychic] vehicle and a 
life that is divisible in relation to this vehicle. If it is necessary to assume 
a defining feature in the case of each of the partial souls it is that what is 
indivisible is prior to them, while what is divisible is posterior to them, 
or that each is the former in one way, but the latter in another way. 
Though this question has already been deemed worthy of investigation 
by us, we will deal with it differently when we come to the account of 
the generation of such partial souls and hunt down Plato’s judgement 
on these matters. 


V. The soul’s form 
A. Psychic linearity, Tim. 36b6-c1 


So then, he divided this entire composite in two lengthwise strips, 
affixing each to the other, middle to middle, like an X. (Tim. 36b6-c1) 


1. Mathematical interpretation 


First it is necessary to speak about this in a mathematical fashion, deter- 
mining what sort of shape the soul has. Then it is necessary to introduce 
the consideration of the facts so that we may provide ourselves with the 
receptivity to be well directed by our imaginative capacity (phantasia) 
toward a knowledgeable apprehension (epistémoniké antilépsis) concern- 
ing what is said here. 

We must therefore conceive all these numbers as having been 
inscribed along a monochord, just as those who study harmonics cus- 
tomarily do.4°+ Let it have these numbers inscribed through its whole 


493 Proclus’ reasoning here is a variation on his usual means of ordering a triadic procession. 
Normally where we have predicates A and B where A is superior to B, and entities x, y 
and z in order of precedence, x is A, y is both A and B, and z is B only. So, for instance, 
Intellect is ungenerated only; soul both generated and ungenerated; and sensibles 
generated only. Here we have four terms — the World Soul, divine encosmic souls, 
daemons and humans. The order of predicates is A only; A-and-B; B-and-A; B only. 

464 For the term xaveov as monochord cf. Ptol. Harm. 1.8. But it seems that Proclus here 
intends us to envision the numbers inscribed on something like a ruler or frets over 
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depth, and let the monochord be divided lengthwise. Now surely all the 
ratios will be present in each of the pieces. For if the division had been 
made across the width, then it would necessarily have been the case that 
some of the numbers would be found here, while others were there. But 
since the strips were taken lengthwise, all the numbers would be in all 
the strips, and the same numbers will be present in each of the portions. 
For this is obvious: that it is not the same thing to divide the length and 
to divide lengthwise. The latter signifies that the strip runs through the 
whole length, while the former implies that someone cuts the length. 
So therefore let the monochord be divided lengthwise in this manner 
and let these two lengthwise strips be affixed to one another at the point 
midway along the strips — not entirely right angles (for the circles will 
not be at right angles) — and so that the straight lines have been thus 
bent around so that the end points have again been joined. Now surely 
two circles come into being, and these have come to be in such a way 
that one is on the inside and the other is on the outside, and they are 
at an angle to one another. Now one of these is called the circle of the 
Same and the other is the circle of the Different. The one corresponds 
to the equator while the other corresponds to the circle of the ecliptic. 
The entire circle of the Different is carried around the ecliptic, while 
the circle of the Same is carried around the equator. Because of this it is 
immediately evident that it is not necessary to assume these circles to be 
at right angles to one another, but rather like an X, just as Plato said, 
so that only the angle at the top is equal [to the one below it] and the 
adjacent ones are unequal.4°5 It has to be this way because the equator 
does not divide the path of the ecliptic at a right angle. Such then is the 
summary of the mathematics concerning the shape of the soul. 


2. Implications for the soul’s essence 


Considering the facts again from the start, let us say how these words 
relate to psychic essence. First, however, let us draw this distinction: 
that the mathematical sciences are distinguished from one another by 
whether they deal with what is continuous or what is discrete.4°° These 


which the single string is stretched and upon which all the psychic ratios are inscribed. 
It has both depth and length. We are then to imagine peeling strips off the ruler which 
will preserve all the numeric ratios that are inscribed on it in each strip. 
495 ts Kate Kopugty ioas eivan Udvov, Tas Sé Ep Excctepac Kal Epe§Fis vioous: Strictly speak- 
ing, the angles in the X that are opposite one another are equal — not merely the one 
at the top and the one at the bottom. 
For this Pythagorean division of mathematical sciences by their objects — first by 
continuous or discrete quantity and then whether absolute or relative — see in Euc. 
35-17-36.5 and Theol. Arith. 20.15-21.2. 
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things are opposed to one another in a certain manner. The discrete is 
not able to be continuous, nor is the continuous able to be discrete. In 
the case of the soul, both run right through it, and there is both unity 
and division, for the soul is both unit and number; a single ratio and a 
plurality; both one and many. In as much as it is whole, it is continuous, 
but in as much as it is number it has been divided in virtue of the ratios 
in it. Because of its continuity it is made similar to the unification of the 
intelligibles, but because of the plurality in it, it is similar to their dif- 
ferentiation (diakrisis). And still higher than these intelligibles, in virtue 
of its unification it is an image and appearance of the One. But on the 
other hand, in virtue of the division and plurality in it, it is also an image 
of the divine numbers. As a result, the soul has an essence that is not 
merely arithmetic (for then it would not be continuous) nor merely geo- 
metric (for then it would not be discrete), but one that is simultaneously 
both. Therefore it is said to be both arithmetic and geometric. But to the 
degree to which it is arithmetic, its essence is simultaneously harmonic 
in character (for the plurality in it is harmonised, and in its Sameness is 
included together with both absolute and relative quantity). But to the 
extent that its essence is geometric, it is spherical, for there are circles in 
it that are both motionless and moved. They are motionless in terms of 
their essence (ka?’ ousian), but in terms of their activities (kat’ energeian) 
they undergo the motions characteristic of life. Or rather, they have both 
simultaneously, for the circles are such as to move themselves. But what 
is self-moving is simultaneously moved and unmoved, for it moves itself, 
but the motion is that of an immovable power.4°7 Therefore the soul has 
antecedently comprehended (prolambanein) all these [mathematical] sci- 
ences in a substantial manner (ousiédés) — the geometric science in virtue 
of its wholeness, in virtue of its shape, and in virtue of its lines; but it 
comprehends the arithmetic science in virtue of the plurality and the 
substantial units within it, as has been shown previously. The harmonic 
science is included in virtue of the ratios of numbers, while the science 
of spheres is there in virtue of its double revolution. And this is truly the 
binding together of the mathematical sciences, including all things that 
are substantial, self-moving, intellectual, and unified in a manner that 
is pure and devoid of shape. It includes the shapes in a manner that is 
without shape, while things that are discrete are there in a manner that 
is unified. The things that involve extension are there in an unextended 
manner. After all, these things pertain to the essence of the soul and it 
is necessary to consider that all things are in it in this manner. 


497 Cf. Phys. 8.5, 257a32—-258a26 where Aristotle argues that every self-mover is moved 
by a part of itself that is unmoved. 
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And in addition to this, it is necessary to infer from what has been 
said that all secondary [effects] are analogous to something prior to them 
and that in every case the one is prior to the many. For as the considera- 
tion of the existence (/yparvis) of the soul had its origin from the psychic 
essence and the consideration of the harmony of the soul began from the 
single portion, so too the teaching about its shape sets out the ome strip 
[of psychic mixture] prior to the two [strips into which the Demiurge 
now divides it]. Likewise as we went from Being to Sameness and Differ- 
ence [in the case of the soul’s essence], so too we went from the unit to 
the double and triple ratio [in the construction of the soul’s harmonies]. 
Now we'll go from the one lengthwise strip to the circle of the Same 
and of the Different. The things that are prior are related to one another 
in the same way that things that come later are related to one another, 
and all things are consistent with one another: the essence, the harmony, 
the form. And it is like this everywhere because of the “monochrome” 
(bomochrous) and homoiomerous [character] of the soul’s life. While the 
Same and the triple [ratio] are found especially in the circle of the Same, 
and the Different and the double [ratio] are found especially in the circle 
of the Different, nonetheless a// the ratios are found everywhere, but in 
a different manner in the primary things and in those that are their sec- 
ondary products. They are in the former in a manner that is intellectual, 
universal and unified. But they are in the secondary things in a manner 
that is opiniative, divided and partial. This, therefore, is how it is with 
these things. 


3. The division into linear portions 
a. Iamblichus’ view 


It is worthwhile to consider what one must say about this ‘splitting’ and 
the two lengths or circles. For the divine Iamblichus*® busies himself 
with higher matters, as it were, and ‘scrutinises things invisible’4 — 
that is, both the single soul and the two souls that have proceeded from 
it. For in every order there is an unparticipated unit at the head, prior 


468 Proclus, in Tim. IL. 240.4-28 = Iamblichus, in Tim. fr. 54 (Dillon). 

469 Aristophanes fr. 672. Compare the implicit charge against which Socrates seeks 
to defend himself: Zaxpatns &Sixei kal tepiepydleta Cntdv t& te UO yiis 
Kai ovpdvia...TIva eel Trepipepduevov, p&oKxovT& te depoPateiv (Apol. 19b4-c3). 
Dillon comments: ‘For Proclus to indulge in such jocularity — to the extent of quoting 
Aristophanes — at the expense of the divine Iamblichus, there must be grave provoca- 
tion.’ Yet Dillon thinks that there is nothing here that Proclus should disagree with, 
philosophically speaking, though he might object to the propriety of drawing such 
morals from this passage in the Timaeus. 
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to the things that are participated. There is also an appropriate and 
connate number corresponding to the unparticipated things, and from 
the unit the dyad results, just as is the case with the gods themselves. 
Iamblichus says, therefore, that since Timaeus has created the single and 
hypercosmic soul in words through the generation of the soul — the soul 
from which the World Soul and the other [souls] are derived — he now 
produces the dyad from this [unit]. For the splitting shows the Demiurgic 
division which proceeds in Sameness and completeness resulting in the 
generation of the same things in accordance with secondary numbers. 
But the lengthwise division [of the strip] from top to bottom [signifies] 
the procession downward from the Demiurge. Through this, two souls 
are produced after the first, each of which has the very same ratios. These 
souls are conjoined to one another, and are in one another, and yet are 
separated from one another, thus preserving both their unmixed purity as 
well as their unification with one another, for each is united to the other 
by its own centre. This is why we have the phrase middle to middle. 
Now since these souls are intellectual and participate in divine intellect, 
the Demiurge bent them round into circles even prior to the generation 
of the heaven and encompassed them in the motion ‘around the same 
things and in the same place’ [Tim. 36c2, cf. 248.8 below], thus both 
making them intellectual and endowing them with divine intellect, and 
also inserting the dyad of souls into the intellectual dyad that is superior 
to them in essence (kat’ ousian). 


b. Proclus’ view 


Now, we say that everything that Iamblichus has said is all well and good 
as regards the consideration of the facts, for these things are prior to the 
cosmos. Because of this, there is a unit in the case of encosmic things, 
and then a dyad, and then a heptad (seven). For in the case of the things 
within the universe, there is first the single World Soul, then the two souls 
after it which divide the heaven into the revolution of the Same and the 
Different. This is followed by the arrangement of the seven planetary 
revolutions after those of the Same and the Different. But we think that 
it is more consistent with the words of Plato to interpret what is said here 
as pertaining neither to the former hypercosmic souls, nor to the many 
encosmic souls, but rather as concerned with just the World Soul. At any 
rate, Plato says a bit later (Tim. 36d8-e1), after he has dealt with all the 
divisions: ‘When the entire psychic composite had come about in accor- 
dance with the intention of the one who created it, after this he framed 
all that is corporeal inside of it.’ The word ‘soul’ is in the singular here 
and this soul is none other than the World Soul, for it is this that encom- 
passes the corporeal [universe]. Therefore the Demiurgic divisions, the 
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two lines and circles must be taken to pertain to the World Soul, and 
we will not be at a loss for reasons [to take it this way]. In any event, 
since [the World Soul] is such as to bring together all the motionless 
things with the things that are moved by another, and the things that are 
indivisible and with those that are divisible, and to unite paradigms with 
their final images, as well as the things that really are (ta ontés onta) with 
the things that are not really not-being (ta ouk ontés ouk onta),*7° it is quite 
plausible that the nature of the World Soul is two-fold — one [nature] 
relating to that which is superior to it, while the other relates to what is 
inferior to it*7’ — because these things [sc. intelligibles and sensibles] have 
surely been entirely separated from one another, then in some manner 
they stand in need of two intermediaries.47* While in the case of sensible 
things, the [intermediaries] that do the connecting have been separated 
from one another,*73 in the case of incorporeal things we have a sin- 
gle bi-formed (dyoeidés) essence that connects the extreme terms. That 
which establishes the connections with the intelligibles is itself intellec- 
tual, scientific, suffused with divine wisdom, capable of leading things 
back [to their source], and such as to include the causes of things. Since 
the other [aspect of its nature] is proximate to particulars, it makes things 
different, binds itself with sensible beings, spreads providence over sec- 
ondary existences, is such as to craft things (technikos),*7* and includes 
whatever else is akin to these [properties]. Now all the ratios are present 
in each of these [aspects of the World Soul] for it is in this respect that 
the essence of the soul differs from intellectual essence: while the one 
is uni-form (monoeidés) and antecedently comprehends (prolambanein) all 


470 


a 


All these oppositions — the motionless and the hetero-motive, etc. — are features of 
intelligibles, on the one hand, and sensibles on the other. Proclus’ point is that soul’s 
role as mediator between these two orders is sufficient to ground the claim that soul 
somehow has a double nature. 

eikOTws SiTAT Ts QUTIS ~oTIV T PUOls, 7} YEV IPOS TOIS KpEiTTOOIY, tT) SE TIPOS TOIS 

Uoeiuévois. The two uses of the feminine f need not introduce a superior and infe- 

rior soul: this is what is involved with Iamblichus’ Hypercosmic Soul and World Soul. 

Rather # goes with pvo1s. Syrianus, at least, thinks that it is sufficient if the World 

Soul has these two dimensions to its nature — something that falls short of positing a 

separate hypercosmic soul. 

47? Two intermediaries are needed to establish a geometrical proportion — the finest of 
bonds (Tim. 3 1c) — between such separated things. However, in this instance we need 
only posit a single substance with a bi-formed nature, not two separate substances. 

473 Sc. the elements air and water which bind together the fire and earth in the cosmic 
body (Tim. 32b-c). 

474 Festugiére suggests that Proclus here relates this aspect of the World Soul to the 

designing fire or technikon pur of Stoicism. This is certainly possible. Reydams-Schils 

(1999) argues that the Stoics adapted much of the picture in Plato’s Timaeus to their 

own ends. There is no reason that a Platonist might not seek to allude to this and credit 

such insights as one may find in Stoicism to this Platonic source. 
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the forms in a monadic manner, the other is dyadic and has the same 
Jogoi*?5 in the manner of discursive thought (dianoétikés) and opinion 
(doxastikés).'They are present in the first mode in the circle of the Same, 
but in the other mode in the circle of the Different. For [the soul] is 
both monad and dyad, and by this fact it imitates its own cause which 
is also a monad and a dyad in comparison with the monad that is the 
Father of the intellectual gods. While [the soul’s cause] plays the role of 
monad in relation to the universe, it has the role of dyad in relation to 
intellect, for generally speaking division itself and the process of plural- 
isation exist as a result of this goddess.47° In any event, when it comes 
to procession, plurality and multiplications, there is a life-engendering 
(z6iogonikos) cause. It is on account of this that some philosophers who 
assimilate the effects of the gods to the gods who produce them deem it 
worthwhile to place the intellects under the male genus of gods, but the 
souls under the female genus, for intellect is indivisible and has the form 
of the odd number (perissoeidés), while soul is divisible and bi-formed 
(dyoeidés).477 While the first is analogous to paternal causes, the other is 
analogous to reproductive causes. And while the one akin to the Lim- 
ited, the other one belongs with the Unlimited. And if you were to ask 
me how the soul is single and how it is bi-formed, I would reply that 
it is single in as much as it is self-moving (for this is common to every 
psychic life and the parts in it), but that it is bi-formed in virtue of its 
two-fold lives, the one life involving reversion upon the primary beings, 
while the other life involves exercising providence over the secondary 
existences. I should add that it has the one life in virtue of its substantial 
[nature] (for the soul’s essence is that which moves itself), but that its 
own life is differentiated into the further two by virtue of the Same and 
the Different. 


4. Why the soul is like a line 


But for what reason did the Demiurge first set the soul out in the manner 
of a straight line, and then in a circular fashion? And in what manner 
is the straight line fitting for the essence of the soul? *** <Now it is 


475 Given the previous claim that the World Soul has a nature that is technikos, it is probably 
necessary to hear a double resonance of ‘Jogos’ here — both as ratio among the portions 
in the World Soul and as rational-forming principle. 

476 On the question of whether the life-engendering goddess should be identified with 
Rhea, Hecate or the mixing bowl in which the Demiurge combines the soul stuff, see 
above note 154. 

477 While male and female appear in the Pythagorean table of opposites, intellect and soul 
do not. However, for a similar report of philosophers who assimilate the male to the 
intellectual and the female to the psychic, see Ammonius, in Int. 35.32—-4. 
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surely necessary to conceive that the soul>47° is analogous to the straight 
line; for just as the straight line proceeds from here to there in a man- 
ner that is direct and determinate — for there is only one straight line 
between any two points — and in as much as the straight line is by its 
own nature without limit, so too the soul is engendered having infinite 
power. The extensionless point is prior to the line, and surely in the 
same way the intellect precedes the soul, having included it in a man- 
ner that is undivided and antecedently comprehended it indivisibly. For 
while what is partless is appropriate to intellect, the soul is that which is 
primarily divisible. But the point and the straight line are exactly things 
of this sort. So he (the Demiurge) properly distinguished them, and the 
account connects the straight line, and subsequent to this the circle — 
both of which we say are simple lines — to the soul, while the point is 
connected to intellect. But the point, on the other hand, is dedicated 
to intellect. It is due to this fact that the account of the soul is revealed 
like something from within the forbidden, innermost sanctuary;*79 dis- 
playing the partless [character] of intellect and announcing its secret and 
ineffable unification. But intellect itself is founded in itself in a stable 
manner (monimés), cognising all things in a manner that is peaceful and 
quiet, it has the status of a point or centre in relation to the soul. If the 
soul is a circle, with intellect as its centre, then the soul is the power 
of the circle. But if the soul is like a straight line, then intellect will 
be the point; including what is extended in a mode that is unextended, 
what is divisible in a mode that is indivisible, and the circular form in 
the manner of the centre. Intellect in turn has the status of the circle in 
relation to the nature of the Good around which it converges as a whole 
at every point by dint of its yearning for the One and its contact with the 
One. 

Furthermore, we may also answer that the straight line is fitting for 
the soul in another manner. For in the case of intellect, if someone 
were to grant it motion, it would possess the actuality [of this motion] 
without change. After all, it contemplates the whole intelligible realm 
simultaneously, having an eternal life in relation to the intelligibles and 
being active ‘concerning the same things and in the same place and 
manner’ (Laws X, 898a8-9). But the soul [possesses an activity that] is 
subject to transition (metabatikos), for it projects (prosballein) different 
Forms at different times.4° And this could be said even of the World 


478 There is a lacuna in the text here. The Latin translation of Proclus’ text by Thomaeus 
has dicendum quod oportet proportionali . .. modo and I have translated accordingly. 

479 Cf. in Tim. I. 133.20 and in Remp. I. 86.2. 

480 On the soul’s projection of concepts in the framing of judgements, see Sorabji (2005), 
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Soul, for it is a defining characteristic of soul to be active diachronically, 
as Plato says in the Phaedrus [247d3].4°" But all change is a line that is 
subject to transition, for it has a “from whence” and a “to where” it is 
going directly, and its origin is different from where it ends up (to peras). 
So it turns out that by virtue of this we are able to trace the line back to 
the life of the soul. 

Furthermore, the motionless cause is such as to move the things that 
are self-moving, for the latter things participate directly in the former. 
The self-moving things, in turn, are such as to move those things that 
are moved by something else. Now since the soul exercises providential 
care over the things that are moved by something else — since it is prior 
to them in essence (kat’ ousian) and in as much as it is intrinsically alive 
(autozdios) it has been mounted above all the things that possess life 
extrinsically (epeisaktos) — in virtue of this fact it has the form of a line in 
its own providential care [for these secondary things]. Since it is such as to 
move things that are different [from itself] and constitutes things that are 
moved by another, it is just like a line which involves extension from one 
place to another, and going out from and retiring into itself. Therefore, 
on the one hand, in the accounts concerning the mixture [from which 
the soul’s essence results] and concerning its numbers and means, he has 
displayed the very being (auto to on) of the soul — how it is one and many, 
what sort of procession and reversion it has both in relation to what is 
above it and in relation to itself, how it brought forth and reverted the 
things that come after it, and how it rationalised the whole cosmos and 
bound it together. On the other hand, in the accounts concerning the 
straight line and the circles, Plato teaches us about the life-engendering 
and intellectual character of the soul, and in as much as it participates of 
the life in intellect and in as much as it has reverted upon itself, to just that 
extent it is something that is intrinsically alive and is self-moving. For 
the straight line makes clear the procession of psychic life from superior 
beings, while the fact that it has been bent round in a circle indicates 
the intellectual turning back. The soul has been allotted this power that 
is productive of the life in itself from the Father. But since the life of 
the soul is two-fold, the one involving discursive knowledge and the 
other opinion, two straight lines have proceeded and been bent into two 
circles. 

Therefore, to speak concisely, since the essence of the soul is a whole 
and composed of parts, it is a number that has been harmonised. But its 


481 See above at 122.24 where Proclus again uses this passage from the Phaedrus as proof 


that Plato regards psychic activity as necessarily temporal. 
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life [corresponds to the line] straight and circular+*? which is uni-form 
and bi-form. But [soul’s]4*3 intellect involves both discursive knowledge 
and opinion: there is in it Being, Life and Intellect. Or rather — seeing 
that the life-giving powers it possesses in itself are prior to its cognitive 
powers, and that the former are simultaneously subject to transition and 
also self-moving — we will say that the straight line represents their tran- 
sitional character, while the circles represent the property of self-motion. 
For these are moved from themselves towards themselves. It is for this 
reason that Timaeus assumes in the words at hand only the intrinsic 
life-engendering motion, both the straight and the circular. However, 
in what follows he teaches us about the cognitive motions of the cir- 
cles, since the soul’s self-motion has already come about through this 
[life-engendering motion] and he calls it [something] ‘entirely moving 
itself’.444 If, therefore, we now deem these straight lines to be ives, and 
substantial (ousiédés) ones at that (this is why Timaeus made its com- 
position from the straight lines of the soul, in as much as this would 
indicate that it has its life by its very being)#*5 — if we assume that, then 
we will certainly also have to say that the circle indicates what form of 
life it has. That is, a form of life that is self-moved, originating from 
itself and reverting upon itself. It is not the sort of life in irrational living 
things which is carried into external things in a direct line, as it were, 
due to the fact that they are never enabled to converge upon themselves 
and are desirous of other subjects external to them. By contrast, that 
which is self-moving is moved by itself toward itself, prompts its own 
desire for itself, and is conjoined to itself. For this reason, such a form 
of life is circular, since in the case of the circle, the same thing is both 
the origin and limit.4*° It is just like the case in which a thing is reverted 
upon itself, originated from itself, and finds its completion in itself. The 


482 Diehl marks a lacuna in lines 23-4 1) 88 Gooty eWOeiar ek UOvoEldi|s Kai SuoeiSs and Kroll 


suggests <kai KUKAIK})>, no doubt because of the different symbolic associations just 
mentioned in lines 15-17. 

483 That this is not the intellect as an independent hypostasis is clear both from Proclus’ 
description of it and from the line that follows where this intellect is specifically said 
to be in the soul: 6 8 vols Siavontikds Kai So€aoTiKds: ZoT1 yap év AUTH TO dv, A Goo, 
6 vous. 

484 The reference seems to be to Tim. 36a7-8, but Proclus’ quotation is not exact, and 
the inexactness serves his purpose. He has kai ta&oav out kivotoov &troxaAei which 
makes the soul the mover, but Plato writes kivoupévn 81& Téons EauTts — the soul is 
moved through the entirety of itself. 

485 Since the straight line is indicative of change (243.25—6), and the soul is essentially a 
self-mover and source of life, its initial composition in the form of a line shows us that 
it is essentially alive. 

486 For the claim that circular motion has neither origin nor end point, see Aristotle Czel. 
II.6, 288a22-4. 
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straight line and the circle, therefore, lack extension, and while the one 
is an image of life, the other is an image of the life that reverts upon 
itself and not of all life simpliciter. Both of these are able to be seen in the 
case of souls; the first through the transition of desires, but the second 
through the revolution from the same things to the same things. This 
is doubtless known by Socrates in the Phaedrus (247d) when he says the 
souls are ‘carried around’ and ‘nourished’ by the intelligibles as objects of 
desire and sometimes undergo positive affections (ewpatheia)*#*7 by other 
things, and return from the same things to the same things. 

Will we then be frightened by those clever people among the 
Peripatetics+*® who ask us, ‘What sort of line has Plato assumed we 
are talking about here? A physical line? That’s absurd, for the line is the 
limit of bodies. But what about a mathematical line? But the mathemati- 
cal line is immobile and not a substance.’ We say, however, that the soul 
is a substance that is separate from bodies. Therefore we will say that it 
is pointless to ask these questions. This is because, for a long time now, 
we have not been prevented from saying that this line is substantial, and 
prior to us Xenocrates said it too, calling this sort of line indivisible.4*9 
Now it would be ridiculous for anyone to think that a magnitude is indi- 
visible. But it is obvious that Xenocrates supposed that it is requisite to 
call the Jogos of line the substantial line.*9° But doubtless Plato secretly 
used mathematical terminology like a disguise (parapetasma, Prot. 316e) 
for the truth of things, just as the [Orphic] Theologians used myths and 
the Pythagoreans used symbols. For it is possible to see the paradigms 
in the images and it is possible to make the transition to the paradigms 
through the images. Nothing, however, will satisfy these people [i.e. the 


487 This is a technical term from Stoic moral philosophy that refers to those ‘quasi- 
emotions’ that the perfectly rational sage may yet experience. Unlike the feelings 
or pathé that they regard as diseases and failures of rationality, joy, watchfulness and 
wishing are rational and healthy. Cf. Diogenes Laertius VII.116 (= SVF III.431). 
Note that it is members of Aristotle’s school, not the daemonic Aristotle himself, who 
are charged with such rudeness to Plato. In view of the earlier criticisms at 120.8— 
22 one might well suspect Theophrastus as chief among the clever Peripatetics that 
Proclus has in mind. 

489 Proclus, in Tim. IL. 245.23-246.4 = Xenocrates fr. 146 Isnardi-Parente. This sugges- 
tion of a connection between Xenocrates’ views on indivisible lines and his theory of 
the soul is intriguing but vague. Certainly it differs both from Plutarch’s account of 
Xenocrates’ views on the psychogony in the Timaeus (De An. Proc. 1012d-1013b = 
fr. 188) and also from Proclus’ account of the motivation for indivisible lines (in Remp. 
II. 27.1-8 = fr. 130). The use of /ogos as a kind of rational-forming principle in the 
present passage leads me to suspect that Proclus may be recruiting Xenocrates to his 
own cause by finding some way in which the notion of a self-moving number might 
be seen to point toward the truth (as Proclus sees it). 

49° Reading thv ovoiaSn yeauuty with Q rather than Diehl’s tév. 
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Peripatetics] since they are contentious. Let us then return to the terms 
(lexis) and consider each of the things that are said. 


5. Lexis for Tim. 36b6—-c1 


Now since the soul is single and also divided in terms of its own portions 
and is one and many, he refers to it as this in as much as it is single, but 
entire in as much as it is a plurality. And he calls it composite in so far 
as it is both — which also points to the fact that its essence differs both 
from things that have divided and things that have been combined, for 
these things are unmixed with one another. The soul, however, is both 
one and a plurality that is simultaneously discrete and composite. 

Since the psychic /ogo/ are bi-formed — for the soul is ‘double-mouthed’ 
and ‘two-faced’49" in virtue of its own paradigm, cognising indivisible 
Being by means of the circle of the Same, but encompassing divisible 
Being by means of [the circle of] the Different — he has referred to it 
with two. Because it has the same ratios above and below (and not, as 
some people suppose, having the double ratios here but the triple ones 
over there) he has presented it as divided lengthwise, for only such a 
division preserves the same ratios everywhere. The word strip indicates 
the demiurgic division, since it is appropriate to the Demiurge: 


... beside him sits a Dyad 


and he says that one of the gods flashes with intellectual divisions.49” 
Furthermore, the words middle to middle perhaps indicate that the 
division and the contact of intangible things has come about in a manner 
appropriate to the soul’s role as intermediary, for it happens mediately 
(mesos). Now there is division in intellect because there is Difference 
there, but in a mode that is primary and, so to speak, hidden and undi- 
vided. There is also division among sensible things. However, it is in the 
latter in virtue of the final [sort of] division, due to the fact that unifi- 
cation is indistinct and faded [at that level]. But in the soul both [kinds 
of division] are present in a middle way (mesés) that is fitting to it. If 
‘Timaeus had spoken about intellect and soul, he would have said that he 
affixed the middle [of the one strip] to the first [part of the other]. And if 
he were speaking about body and soul, he would have said that the Demi- 
urge affixed the middle to the last [part]. But since instead he is teaching 
us about the psychic dyad, he is said to have affixed them middle to 


49" Cf. note on 130.23 above. 

49° The first quotation approximates Or. Chald. fr. 8 (Majercik) Suds Tap& TH5e KaON TAL. 
For a slightly different version, see in Crat. §101.27. The second comes from Or. Chald. 
fr. 1. 
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middle. Perhaps it is also because soul’s contact has come to be in virtue 
of the things that are means in the strict sense, for the lowest aspect of 
the faculty of discursive thought (to dianoétikon) and the highest part of 
the faculty of opinion (to doxastikon) form the intermediates of the entire 
psychic composite. These things have been united with one another, and 
thanks to these, a single unity of these two lives has come about, since in 
every order of beings the lowest parts of the primary things have been 
united with the highest aspects of the secondary things. 

The X shape itself that results from the affixing [of the two strips] has 
the highest degree of appropriateness to the universe and to the soul. 
Porphyry in fact records that something with this character, i.e. an X 
within a circle, was taken by the Egyptians as a symbol of the cosmic 
soul.493 Perhaps it signified the soul’s bi-form procession through the 
straight lines, but through the circle it signified its uni-form life and the 
reversion it has in virtue of the intellectual circle. We must not, however, 
think that Plato supposed it necessary to discover the soul’s divine essence 
(ousia) through these things. For the truth about [divine] beings is not 
known from characters, positions or pronunciations, as some suppose,*9+ 
but instead these things function variously as symbols of the gods — just 
as a certain sort of motion,*% and so too a certain shape or colour [is a 
symbol], as those who practise mystic rites say. Different characters have 
been appropriated to different gods, and different watchwords (synthéma) 
as fitting to different gods. Doubtless it’s just like this in the case of the 
soul and the symbol presently under discussion. The coming together 
of the straight lines indicates the unification of its bi-form life, since it 
is a symbol of the straight life that flows from above. In order that we 
should not neglect the facts (ta pragmata) through spending too much 
effort over the theory of the character, Plato adds the words like [an X], 
thereby indicating that this too is for the purpose of disguising [things] 
and that the account communicates secretly when the attempt is made 
to provide a shape for the shapelessness of soul. 


B. Psychic circularity, Vim. 36c1—2 


He bent them back into one circle, conjoining them to themselves and 
to one another at the point opposite to where they were affixed. (Tim. 
36cI-2) 


493 Proclus, in Tim. II. 247.18-23 = Porphyry, in Tim. fr. 70 (Sodano). 

494 Proclus has in mind Theodore of Asine; cf. 277.24-6. 

495 Ttis unclear just what sort of motion Proclus might have in mind. One possibility is the 
direction in which the practitioner of theurgy spins Hecate’s magical top, the strophalos, 
used in summoning gods or daemons. Spinning one way calls the gods, while the other 
way releases them. Cf. Lewy (1956), 249. 
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I think that from what has been said already it has become obvious that 
through the straight lines the dialogue has made clear the procession of 
the soul, the fact that its life proceeds from Being, and its providential 
care for things that are not self-moving. I think it is fitting to provide 
an interpretation of his bending it into a circle that is analogous to these 
things. Since reversions are conjoined to processions and the things that 
have proceeded are called back once again to the same things from which 
they have proceeded, he says that [the Demiurge] bent the [strips of soul 
stuff] into circles. And since the vitality (to zétikon) of the soul is intel- 
lectual and such as to return to the starting point (apokatastatikos)4%° and 
also articulates the intelligible plurality, it is returned again to the same 
thing [when it is bent back into a circle]. It is also because, when the soul 
has reverted upon itself and moves itself, then it moves the things that 
are not self-moving [i.e. sensible objects]. In virtue of all these things, 
the circular [shape] belongs to the soul, for its procession is also con- 
tinuous with its reversion since it is not incomplete or imperfect, while 
the motion of the things that don’t move themselves is dependent upon 
its self-moving life.*97 In addition, just as some things are not destroyed 
by other, different things, but are instead made complete by them, so 
too the composite of straight lines [joined like an X] is not destroyed 
through being bent round into circles. Rather, the former [composite] 
remains when the circles are created, for all things are simultaneous in 


499 The noun from which this adjective derives is, of course, apokatastsis — a term that in 
astronomical texts denotes the return of a planet or the Sun to its original position 
in relation to the stars (e.g. Alcinous 3.4.3). The Stoics used the term to describe the 
return of all things to the cyclic conflagration (SVF II. 599 and 625). Possibly as a 
result of the reciprocal influence between Stoicism and Platonism, within the Platonic 
tradition, this term gets connected with the Great Year whose number is alluded to 
at Tim. 39d2-7 (cf. Dodds (1963), 302). In addition to this astronomical notion of 
apokatastasis, there is also a mathematical sense. Spherical or recurrent numbers are 
those that, when squared or cubed, ‘come back to the number from which they began’ 
(Theon 38.20). For instance 5* = 25 and 63 = 216. There is also a psychic sense in 
which apokatastasis occurs when the soul returns to its purified astral body after the 
required number of incarnations — an idea drawn from Phaedrus 248e, cf. Proclus, ET 
199. The two can even come together, as in the ps.-Iamblichean Theology of Arithmetic 
where it is said that Pythagoras’ soul had a 216-year reincarnation cycle: evidence for 
the intimate connection between the number six and the soul! However it is Proclus 
who exploits the multiple meanings and associations of the idea of apokatastatis to the 
fullest. 

497 The argument here is hardly transparent, but the point seems to be that while a// things 
revert upon their causes, and so could have some prima facie claim to the circle as a 
shape fitting to them, the soul reverts upon its cause from its own nature. Since it is 
self-moving, nothing is required for it to turn back upon its cause in a circular fashion. 
Other things that are not self-moving must be stimulated by it. So though they too 
revert, the circle is proprietary to the soul. 
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the case of the soul, and as its continuity is present together with its dis- 
creteness, so too the straight lines are present together with the circular 
character. It is likewise necessary for the straightness to remain along 
with the revolutions, as the divisible and indivisible [aspects of the soul 
are there together] simultaneously. For the Demiurge creates things in 
an eternal manner (ai6niés) so that the things that come to be due to him 
always exist (pantés aei).’ Therefore both the straight and the circular exist 
simultaneously in the soul, whatever each should be there. 

What then are these two circles and how are they optimally appro- 
priate to the soul? Now if, having proceeded from Intellect, the soul’s 
essence were of such a sort as to be entirely deprived of that which is 
distinctive to Intellect, then the circular form would not be proper to 
it.49° But since it is intellectual through participation (kata methexin) and 
is intellect in further articulated and bi-formed state, then through its 
own intellectual character it is a circle that is shapeless, without magnitude 
and self-motive. However, through its dyadic character it is double, with 
the result that it is said to be a circle, for its procession is double, with the 
result that its reversion is also double, and its reason (/ogos) is double, with 
the result that there is a double intellectual participation in virtue of its 
two lives.499 Since these lives are conjoined thanks to their first proces- 
sion, when they proceed they are divided from one another. Following 
the procession, they are again reverted upon their first principles, where 
they are again conjoined thanks to the distinctive feature of reversion. 
The initial point of attachment indicates the [phase of] remaining [in the 
cause], while the cleavage between the strips indicates procession that 
takes place following this attachment. The fact that they are conjoined 
at the point opposite from this indicates that they revert once again upon 
the same thing, for that life which is more divine conjoins its own end 
(te/os) to its first principle through reversion,>°° while the life that is lack- 
ing to a greater extent reverts its procession upon that which remains 
[in the cause]. Through this [the soul reverts] both in relation to its one 
intellect and also in relation to its superior life. Therefore up there (eke) 
there is a conjunction of the two lives at the point opposite to where 


498 Recall that circular motion is the spatial analogue of moésis — the activity distintive of 
Intellect (cf. Laws X, 898a and in Tim. II. 69.15-20). Thus if the soul’s essence were 
completely divorced from that of Intellect, it would not deserve to have the circular 
shape as something fitting and appropriate to it. 

499 Proclus seems to have in mind the two functions of the soul corresponding to the 
circles of the Same and the Different. There is the opiniative reason — the doxastikos 
Jogos — of the circle of the Different, as well as the discursive reason of the circle of the 
Same. Cf. II. 241.21-242.1. 

5°° Perhaps an allusion to Alemaeon, DK 24 a2: Tots dvOpatrous pnaiv A. 81% toto 
a&TroAAVOGa, STI OU SUVVTAI THY KEXTYV TOI TEAEL TPCT Gat. 
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they were affixed, the one [intersection] surely [indicating] the unifi- 
cation of the two lives through procession, while the other [intersection 
indicates the unification that takes place] through reversion. But proces- 
sion is opposed to reversion to the extent that the one belongs to the 
nature of the Same, while the other belongs to nature of the Different, 
and while the one creates division in the things that proceed, the other 
imparts similarity that brings things together. Nor is there anything that 
requires us to accept what is said by those who take the soul’s shape to be 
genuinely composed from two circles. For if circles are without breadth, 
how is it possible to split the one from the other without their having 
breadth? And if they are particular rings, how is the soul composed from 
them supposed to be interwoven ‘from the middle all the way to the fur- 
thest reaches of heaven’ (Tim. 36e2)? For in what manner can rings be 
stretched through the whole of a spherical body? In addition to this, if 
these rings are corporeal that will imply the existence of some body out- 
side the universe and will doubtless create void, thanks to the fact that 
we'll have something lying around the outside of the sphere creating the 
impression of an armillary sphere,5°' the circles themselves having the 
additional dimension that goes with body by virtue of being arranged 
from the middle to the outermost limit [of the heavens]. Therefore it is 
necessary to conceive of this life-engendering shape of the soul as shape- 
less and lacking in extension, unless we intend to infect ourselves and 
the theory of Plato with many absurd consequences, such as those which 
Aristotle introduced (De An. I. 3, 406b26—407b11). He assumed that the 
soul is a magnitude according to Plato because of the circles, and then 
demonstrated that, as such, it is incapable of being intellectual, for intel- 
lect is indivisible and such as to cognise (noétikos) indivisible intelligible 


5°F Trpds TH Kal OHOUNATIKOUS LEV SvTAS aTTOPaivelv Ew Tl oda TOU TravTos Kai 57) Kal Kevov 
TOLEIV, TTEDIKELMEVOUS KATE TI TH ETTIPAvElA THs CPaipas Gs ETT TV KPIKWTHV OPaipav. 
This is very compressed but I think Proclus’ point is two-fold. First, if the psychic 
circles are corporeal then by virtue of being wrapped around the owtside of the universe, 
they will entail the existence of an extra-cosmic body. The point about the void is less 
clear. One thought is that the resulting structure will resemble an armillary sphere, 
and since these have open space between the various rings, so too the universe will 
possess void if it is similar. But one might object that the similarity need not extend 
that far. Alternatively, and perhaps preferably, one could read the 81, not as a particle 
of emphasis, but as marking an inferential transition. We have already seen how this 
inference might go. Recall Proclus’ employment of the argument of Aristotle’s de Caelo 
2.4, 287a1 1-23 at in Tim. II. 73.26-74.6. The idea that the circle of the Same and the 
circle of the Different are bodies on the exterior of the sphere of the cosmos will give 
you bumps or projections on this surface. As the sphere of the fixed stars moves, we can 
then say that first the bump occupied this place which is now vacant, and now another 
place, which will in its turn become vacant. Thus there will be extra-cosmic void if the 
circles are Trepikeipeva coopata. 
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beings. In addition, if the soul is the sort of thing with magnitude, then 
it will only be divisible, and not in any way indivisible — much less will it 
be composed of Being that is indivisible in addition to being divisible. [A 
magnitude], whether it be a circle or a ring, has only a divisible nature 
and will be in no way indivisible. 


C. Psychic revolution, Vim. 36c1—2 


And he enfolded (perix lambanein) them in a motion that is carried 
around in the same way in the same place. (Tim. 36c1-2) 


Genuinely daemonic in its manner is the conception of the divine 
Iamblichus,>°* and it clings to the thought of Plato relentlessly (aprix). 
Unlike the interpreters before him, he does not suppose that it is neces- 
sary to interpret the motion ‘carried around in the same way in the same 
place’ as pertaining to the case of the soul (for the motion of the soul is 
already in it, not around it), but rather pertains to the Intellect and the 
intellectual life. For at no point in the remainder [of the dialogue] does 
he seem to conjoin the soul to the intellect. But it is necessary [that this 
should be so] in order that with this addition the universe may be dis- 
played as a ‘living being, ensouled and endowed with intellect’ (Tim. 30b8). 
Therefore we must interpret the motion around the same point and in 
the same way as intellectual motion. It encompasses the soul just as the 
soul covers the heaven externally.5°3 But intellect is sotionless motion, for 
it subsists in its entirety simultaneously and in a manner that is unified. 
But the soul is se/f-moving motion.5°* While the former is uni-form, the 
latter is bi-form, and where the first one is single and undivided, the 
second one divides and multiplies itself. Since the soul participates in 
intellect, it is to that extent intellectual and on account of this is con- 
joined to the divine intellect, for since the World Soul participates in 
intellect, it goes up to the intelligible [realm]. 

Now it is necessary that the motion ‘around the same and in the same’ 
be intellectual since it is a different life than that of the two circles if it 
indeed encompasses them. Therefore we shall say either that this motion 
is that of a participated intellect that presides over the soul, or else that it 
is the motion of the Creator of the soul himself. But the latter is impossi- 
ble. Therefore it must be said to be the motion of participated intellect. 
Despite the fact that it is intellectual and above the soul, the motion 
‘around the same and in the same’ is not the motion of the Creator of 


502 


in Tim IL. 250.21-25§1.11 = Iamblichus, in Tim. fr. 55 (Dillon). 
5°3 Proclus’ use of perikaluptein here echoes Tim. 36¢3. 
5°4 Cf. Laws X, 895b1: thy avtiy [sc. kivnoi] éauTiy Stytrou Kivoticav. 
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the soul. One may learn this from the fact that he makes the universe 
‘endowed with intellect’ (Tim. 30b8), not giving himself to the universe 
as he gives the soul to the universe, but rather giving it a different, par- 
ticipated intellect, as was indicated earlier>°> when, presiding over the 
soul, as it were, ‘he put intellect in the soul and the soul in the body’ and 
‘created the universe’ (Tim. 30b4-5). And this is obvious because [the 
Demiurge] did not put Aimself in the soul, for it would be absurd if he 
had ranked himself alongside the soul, since he is in fact separate. In any 
event, Plato himself says in what follows that all Being ‘neither [receives] 
anything separate into itself nor does it go into anything else’.5°° Since 
this is how it is in the case of true being, the Demiurgic intellect would 
not place itself into the soul. Prior to the establishment of the soul he 
created another [intellect] which exists in itself5°7 which he placed in 
the soul when it was created. If this is true, then it is the movement of 
this [intellect] ‘around the same and in the same’ that encompasses these 
psychic circles, but it is not [the motion of the intellect] that created it [sc. 
this second intellect] and the soul. Surely that [intellect] is shortly said to 
‘remain in itself in its customary manner’ (Tim. 42e5-6), transcendent 
and separate from the universe. Therefore this is the encosmic intel- 
lect, the life of which encompasses the psychic lives; the uni-form life 
encompassing the bi-form life, and the eternal life the lives that are not 
moved in an eternal manner.5°° The universal soul (holé psyché) has thus 
proceeded, being both a unit and a dyad, and — to the extent that we 
have just said — undifferentiated from itself. In what comes next Plato 
communicates what remains — how from the Demiurgic divisions we 
get one circle that has in itself what is more divine, while the other one 
is lacking to a greater degree. For thus far we have just assumed these 
things for the sake of clarity, but let us now pay attention to the words 
of Plato himself, which are as follows: 


5°5 Diehl suggests that this is i Tim. I. 406.14 where Proclus discusses Tim. 30bq—5. But it 
seems to me that the question of which intellect renders the soul ennown actually arises 
immediately prior to the lemma that Proclus refers to here — that is, at 405.7-406.10. 
Cf. Proclus otte eis ExuTd pol GAAO XoopEiv OTE avTO eis GAAO iéven with Plato, Tim. 
52a2—3: ouTE eis EXUTO EioSexouevov GAAO GAAOGEv oUTE AUTO Eis GAAO Tro idv. 

5°7 Kal trplv UTroo tion Wuxi Kal atTov dv GAAov éyévvnoev. Festugiére supposes that kof 
attov odv refers to the status of the Demiurge on the basis of ywpiotés dv above at line 
26: ‘Et ainsi, avant de créer l’Ame, tout en restant isolé en lui-méme, il a créé un autre 
Intellect.’ This seems plausible. Equally, however, it could convey the idea that the 
participated intellect created by the Demiurge is independent of the soul into which 
it will be placed. I think this is the better alternative in view of I. 406.14-21. 

This must surely mean that though the lives of the heavenly bodies are not eternal, 
they are nonetheless sempiternal. Cf. 249.1-3: aiwvins yap 6 Snuloupyds Toil, dote 


508 


TH ylvopEeva UTE aUTOU TravTOS cel EoTIV. 
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D. Differentiated psychic rotation, Tim. 36c4—6 


And he made one of the circles external and the other internal. He 
denominated the external rotation after the nature of the Same and the 
internal one after the Different. (Tim. 36c4-6) 


1. General interpretation 


These two circles the divine Iamblichus*°? referred respectively to the 
Intellect separated from souls and the one that is not separated, as he does 
the ‘motion carried around the same place’ which enfolds them round 
about, in as much as the former contains the two souls, while the latter 
is in them, and the former is unmixed with the other life and powers of 
the soul, while the latter is mixed with them and organises them. This 
explains why the Whole Soul5’° is active in a manner that is stable and 
is united to the Demiurge himself. 

However, our account interprets this in terms of two-fold lives of 
the soul — the intellective (noétikos) and the revertive (epistreptikos) — 
and the two-fold powers of the soul — the discursive power (dianoétikos) 
and the opiniative one (doxastikos) — for the World Soul has both. Now, 
Plato himself tried to say in the Phaedrus that of the two horses, the 
one belongs to the Same while the other belongs to the Different5'™ — 
though he provide horses to the gods too, but good horses from good 
stock. Consequently, in this passage the exterior of the two circles is 
discursive reason, while the interior one is opiniative, for the Demi- 
urge bestowed power on the one able to engage in discursive thought, 
thanks to which it is more divine than the opiniative one. This is because 
discursive thought is more unified and intellectual to a greater degree. 

No one must assume that the word denominated implies merely the 
imposition of a name, but rather that it involves passing along the power 
of making things the same,°" just as the property of making things 
different has been allotted to the opiniative [circle]. Earlier, therefore, 
Plato taught us about the soul’s similarity to itself, but now he imparts 
its superiority to itself and its inferiority (Ayphesis) - something which it 
has, having received it from the Demiurge. Since he makes one of the 
circles external, to that extent he makes it more similar to the intellect 


5°9 in Tim. Il. 252.21-9 = Iamblichus, in Tim. fr. 56 (Dillon). 

5t° This seems to be Iamblichus’ hypercosmic soul from in Tim. II. 105.14-20 (fr. 50 
Dillon). 

5'* Cf. Phaedrus 246a8. Hermias’ Phaedrus commentary (123.4-19) shows that Syrianus 

read the image of the soul as a chariot drawn by two horses in terms of the mixture of 

the psychic essence in the Timaeus, assigning Being to the chariot driver, Sameness to 

the better horse, and Difference to the lesser horse. 

Reading uet&Soov Suvdpews TauToTo1o¥ instead of tautotroidv with Kroll. 
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and the intelligible [realm] (for the latter are strictly external things in as 
much as they are things that transcend all the secondary wholes).5"3 But 
he made the other circle internal in so far as it is encompassed by that 
which is superior, and as something that deserves to be ruled by it, and in 
as much as it has a nature that is inferior. It is therefore greatly necessary 
that Plato create the mathematical illusion of two circles —he doubtless 
makes them unequal when they are in fact equal, and creates them as 
different from one another when they are in fact similar, allotting an 
essence to them in accordance with the Demiurgic will.5"4 


2. Objection and replies 


Nonetheless, some people raise a puzzle about these things. How is it that 
the soul is homoiomerous when one of the circles relates to Sameness 
while the other relates to Difference? And how can it be homoiomerous 
when one has been shown to be internal, while the other is external, 
for these things seem to tell against being homoiomerous? Therefore, 
Porphyry>'5 refers to the case of sensible things and enmattered mix- 
tures such as honey and water or wine and honey. He blathers on and 
on>" about how all these are homoiomerous, but nonetheless cause dif- 
ferent effects in different people, for some are disposed to taste the wine 
more, while others taste the sweetness. But our father [Syrianus] thinks 
it more worthy to consider the mixture of the kinds [in the soul] in 
terms that are fitting to immaterial and incorporeal things. This is not 
one in terms of the fusion (synchysis) of forms, nor the mutual destruction 
(symphtharsis) of powers,>"7 but instead the latter are preserved in spite of 
the unification and interpenetration through one another. For instances 


5'3. These ‘secondary wholes’ are presumably those totalities of earth, air, fire and water 
that constitute the World’s Body. Cf. in Tim. IL. 2.22-3.2 on 4 6An Snyioupyia tdv 
Sdoov. 

5™4 253.19-20, pabnyaTtikas 6 TAdtov oxiaypageiv... By conjuring a physical picture in 
which one strip is affixed to the interior of the other, Plato creates the illusion that 
they are not the same size. In fact, one wnextended psychic power is not unequal in size 
to another. Yet this nonetheless conveys the deep truth that one power is superior to 
the other. 

5'5 Proclus, in Tim. II. 253.23-30 = Porphyry, in Tim. fr. 71 (Sodano). Cf. Porphyry’s 

account of Aelianus’ view on concord; in Harm. 35.29-36.2. 

&voo Kal Kato SpuAei, cf. Olympiodorus, in Phdo 7.2.5. 

5'7 I think Syrianus urges Platonists to eschew the disagreements between Peripatetics and 
Stoics over the nature of mixture since these pertain to things that are too material. 
The terms used here are deployed by the Stoics in their account of the various kinds 
of mixture. Cf. Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Mixture 216.14-218.6 (= SVF II.473). 
For Syrianus’ own contribution to the idea of immaterial mixtures, see Sorabji (1988), 
ITI-Iq. 
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of destruction and the lessening of powers reside in material things 
because of the inability of matter to conserve unmixed the various prop- 
erties that are fused in it. The distinctive property of immaterial mixtures 
is for the same things to be unified and divided, and mixed together and 
yet preserved unmixed. However, the distinctive property of material 
mixture is for the things that have been mixed together to be undiffer- 
entiated from one another, for mixture [of this sort] involves mutual 
destruction. That it is possible for there to be the kind of immaterial 
mixtures that we are talking about is easily recognised from the cases 
where we have many branches of knowledge, or many physical forming 
principles (ogo), or many lamps. The many lights both make one light 
and yet simultaneously are preserved without being fused together.5™® 
In the case of the many forming principles, they all exist simultaneously, 
but are nonetheless distinguished from one another in virtue of physical 
difference. In the case of the many branches of knowledge, they are in 
one another, but also unmixed in relation to one another. This is obvi- 
ous from the case where they are active, for it is impossible for things 
that have been blended together to manifest their appropriate activi- 
ties in a way that is pure. But the sciences maintain their own proper 
activities on a purely individual basis. Now if the soul’s genera have 
been mixed in a way that is immaterial, they are also in one another 
and situated by themselves. By being in one another they make the soul 
entirely “monochrome” because all its parts are composed of genera like 
this. On the other hand, by being situated by themselves and preserving 
their appropriate purity, different powers of the soul are highlighted at 
different times and one predominates more than others. There is total 
homoiomerity and sameness of form among things completely mixed 
and subject to mutual destruction, but when what is unmixed is there in 
the mixture, and what has not been fused is there among what is inter- 
mingled, and what is pure remains amid the blend, then in such a case it is 
possible to have total interpenetration, so that each part can be composed 
of all of the constituents and yet each remains itself by itself, in order 
that one can predominate in one place and another in another. Now 
surely because of these facts there’s nothing remarkable if there is an 
interpenetration of all the genera in the soul together with the preserva- 
tion of the form of each of them: Sameness predominating at one point, 
the nature of the Different at another, while the genus of Being (ousia) 
is common, since this defines the soul’s singular mean through which 
it is intermediate between indivisible Being and the divisible Being that 
comes to be in relation to bodies. So therefore the soul is a single life 
in as much as its essence (ousia) is single, but it is bi-form in as much as 


518 Cf, Syrianus, in Metaphys. 85.19-22 where the example of light is also used. 
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there is a two-fold distinction between the two genera. So with respect 
to this puzzle, this is the sort of thing that should be said. 


3. Lexis for Tim. 36c4-6 


It is obvious that the words he made need to be taken in the strictest 
sense so that the form of the intermediate might again be preserved, 
as in the cases where he said ‘he compounded’ (35a3) and ‘filled up’ 
(36a1). The words he denominated are also the most appropriate ones 
to refer to the subject at hand, for since the names for the circles are 
ordained because of the predominance [of one circle over the other], the 
word denominated evinces the fact that the names are not derived from 
their whole Ayparxis, but they are named eponymous for the dominant 
position that the one has over the other.5'9 The fact that the names are 
imposed after creation [of the circles] indicates the fact that names in 
the proper sense of the term aim at the nature of things. For it is not 
the case that the Demiurge denominates a circle which is not related to 
Sameness in this manner. Instead [he denominates] the one that has been 
established by him to be a certain sort [as ‘the circle of the Same’]. Or 
rather, it is strictly his act of creation that has the cause of the name and 
the imposition of the name is the creation — if it is indeed the case that 
up there (ekei) the activity of cognition (noésis) has not been severed from 
the Demiurge but rather the gods create by means of thought itself, for 
it is in this way that things have been established by means of the act of 
naming itself. 


4. The symbolism of Plato’s terminology 


Now, if it is necessary for me to say where I stand, it is that through 
these things it is possible to comprehend the secrets of Plato’s theory. 
He has first provided us with the Demiurge, not only as Name-giver,>° 


5'9 I borrow from Thomas Taylor the nice parallel between the English ‘denominate’ and 
‘predominate’ to convey the connection that Proclus sees between epiphémizein and 
epikratein. 

5*° "The ‘name-giver’, of course, alludes to the Cratylus, though the term onomatothetés is 
not found there (except in the B family of manuscripts at 389d7). Nonetheless, within 
the Platonic tradition, the term becomes the standard way of referring to the one 
who imposes names on things in a way that conforms with their nature (cf. Alcinous 
6.10-11). Not all names partake of naturalness to the same degree, but those that do 
provide the basis for etymological arguments (Proclus, in Crat. §9.11-13). Following 
Iamblichus, V. Pyth. 82, Proclus recruits Pythagoras to the cause of the naturalness 
of names (in Tim. I. 276.15-18). In his Craty/us commentary, it appears that it is the 
World Soul, not the Demiurge, who is the primary giver of names (én Crat. §16.13-22). 
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imposing the names on the two revolutions of the soul, but also prior to 
this revealing the soul’s essential character, [giving us] the two straight 
lines separate from the X that has come to be as a result of them, and 
then the two circles that result from this — which is no doubt what, after 
Plato, theurgy reveals when it fills up the character of the soul through 
the Xs and semi-circles.5*’ Both names, therefore, and psychic characters 
were handed over to us first by Plato. These were things he beheld in an 
intellectual manner and which were eagerly followed by the wise men 
who came after him; for it is necessary to suppose that there are psychic 
characters that are not only common among all souls such as these, but 
also individual characters for some of them. As a result the [individual 
characters of the souls] of Heracles, Pentheus son of Agave,5?” and Plato 
himself have doubtless been handed over by the gods themselves. But 
while these [individual characters] were only for the gods to know and to 
reveal, the common character of all souls, starting from the World Soul, 
Plato first saw and wrote about. And he has shown that the Demiurge 
is the author (poiétés) of this when [Plato depicts] the Demiurge having 
inscribed upon the soul’s essence its life-engendering character and, as 
we said, having imposed names on its two intellectual revolutions which 
were two-fold from the start, and having done all these things from the 
appropriate Being that he had at hand. For he himself is characterised by 
these kinds of being in particular (I mean Sameness and Difference), since 
the one pertains particularly to the Demiurge in virtue of the fact that he 
enforms matter in accordance with the final [gradations] of Forms, but 
the other pertains to him in as muchas he brings together the multiplicity 
of things as one in relation to the single Form of creation. This is why, 
according to Orpheus, the Demiurge questions Night in various ways, 


saying: 
Tell to me, how it may be that all things are one and yet each is separate?>3 


[The answer is that] he makes each things separate through Difference, 
but makes all things one through Sameness. And when the Oracles say 
that the Demiurge is ‘flashing with intellectual divisions’ they indicate 


5*t Cf. Or. Chald. fr. 95 = Proclus, in Remp. II. 143.22—7. Here it seems we encounter a 
technical sense of ‘character’ in which it is equivalent to the ‘symbol’ or ‘watchword’ 
(synthéma) in Neoplatonic mystagogy. Cf. in Tim. ITI. 6.13-15 and Lewy (1956), 252-4. 

5?? Tt is easy enough to see why Heracles the demi-god and the divine Plato should be 
thought to have had this special dispensation granted to them by the gods, but why 
Pentheus? Proclus seems to have in mind the god Dionysus’ pun on penthos (grief) at 
Euripides, Bacchae 507-8: [Te.] Tlev@eus, Ayautis tratis, tratpds 8’ Exiovos. [At] évSuo- 
TUX foal TOUVOL ETriTNSEl0s Ei. 

5?3 Orph. fr. 165 (Kern). For a longer quotation of the passage and Proclus’ reading of it, 
see in Tim. I. 314.5. 
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his property of making things different (Or. Chald. fr. 1), but ‘the filling 
of all things with love’5*+ indicates the property of making things the 
same. As a result, it is quite plausible that he has bestowed these names 
upon the World Soul’s circles from the substance of his own estate,5*5 
since they are Demiurgic watchwords (synthéma). Therefore this name — 
the circle of the Same — is divine in as much as the watchword conveys 
the intelligible cause of Sameness. The circle of the Different [is a divine 
name] in as much as it possesses a symbol (symbolon) of the nature of 
the Different.5*° This is so since among the kinds of Being,‘*7 one kind 
is kindred to Sameness, while the other kind is akin to Difference; but 
among the intellectual gods, the one is dependent upon causes that are 
paternal, encompassing and immutable, while the other is dependent 
upon reproductive and life-engendering causes; and among the intelli- 
gibles, the one participates in the Limited, while the other participates 
rather more in the Unlimited. Therefore, these watchwords which result 
from these levels [of being] have brought it about that one name happens 
to apply to one of these circles and the opposite to the other circle. 


5. Another objection and replies 


So how about this: Might someone might not ask ‘Hasn’t the soul’s sin- 
gle essence then been destroyed in the division of these two circles?’ We 
will reply that this has in no way happened. For in the case of things that 
are divine, division is secondary to unification and the procession is an 
intermediary between their capacity to remain [in the cause] and their 
completion in the phase of reversion. But since the soul is both a unit 
existing substantially and a dyad, and also one and many, it simultane- 
ously remains [in its cause], proceeds and reverts. It was unified prior to 
its division because the one universal mixture [of the genera from which 
the soul is composed] was created prior to the many parts. And while it is 
divided thanks to its procession, it is unified again through its reversion. 
In any case, the smaller circle [of the Different] is encompassed within 
the larger [circle of the Same] in just the same way that intellect includes 


574 Epatos Sé EuTrATjoal TévTa. Cf. fr. 39: Tao évéotteipev Seoudv TrupiPpI1O7 EpwTos. 

575. Gqrd THs ExuTOU Tatita TK 6vé"aTa Ovotas Kal Tois KUKAOIs {ETO Seems to Me to play on 
the original sense of ousia as one’s property or estate. 

526 ‘Symbol’ and ‘watchword’ are treated by Shaw as synonymous in theurgic practice: 
Shaw (1995), 48. The use of such watchwords enables the skilled practitioner to align 
his soul with various gods and overpower daemons that might seek to interfere with 
his conjunction with the god. 

5*7 The kind of being that is indivisible and always the same (Tim. 35a) is akin to Sameness, 
while the kind of being that is divisible in the realm of bodies is akin to Difference. 
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the soul, shining into it the light from itself.5*® So too the circle of the 
Same surely communicates unification and completeness to the circle 
of the Different, rendering it undefiled among the things over which it 
exercises providence, unified in its acts of procession, and even intellec- 
tual in a way in its knowledge of sensible things. Hence in this remarkable 
manner, one of the circles has been created and named in virtue of Same- 
ness, while the other has been created and named thanks to Difference. 
But that which is substantial [i.e. the Being among the genera mixed in 
the soul] has been omitted: in so far as it is common to both of the circles, 
it has not been given to either of the parts [individually]. Thanks to this, 
therefore, the soul is single but bi-formed due to the fact that Sameness 
and Difference are, in a way, opposites to one another. 


VI. The soul’s powers, Vim. 3 6c6—d7 


He made the circle of the Same revolve horizontally towards the 
right, but the circle of the Different along a diagonal toward the 
left. (Tim. 36c6-8) 


A. The different powers of the two circles 
1. General interpretation 


Since it remains to discuss the powers of the soul, the dialogue goes into 
these matters and deals with the Demiurgic differentiation of them from 
one another, for the power (dynamis) comes after the essence (ousia), 
while the activity (energeia) has third place, as we said earlier [125.12- 
22]. Plato has also shown this to be so, calling it the rotation (Tim. 36c4) 
of the Same and the rotation of the Different, but not the essence of 
these things. He produces various powers from these two circles, and 
subsequent to this communicates to us what sort of activities they have. 
He has done the same kind of thing in the Phaedrus when he spoke about 
the horses, the better one and the worse one.°”9 


58 Cf. above 252.7. Since Proclus rejects the idea that any soul remains undescended from 
the intellect (ET 211), it seems likely that the intellect that includes soul is the encosmic 
intellect. 

5*9 Diehl and Festugiére think that the relevant reference is Phdr. 253d where Plato does 
indeed discuss the better and worse horses. However, the point at hand is how Plato’s 
order of exposition both in the Timaeus and the Phaedrus evinces the metaphysically 
correct order: essence, power and activity. I suspect that Proclus actually has in mind 
Phdr. 246a. Having just said that it is too much to expect him to talk about the idea of 
the soul (i.e. its ousia), Socrates says: ‘let it be likened to the innate powers of a winged 
chariot’ (246a7). See above 253.1 and Hermias, in Phdr. 123.14-16. 
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the soul, shining into it the light from itself.5*® So too the circle of the 
Same surely communicates unification and completeness to the circle 
of the Different, rendering it undefiled among the things over which it 
exercises providence, unified in its acts of procession, and even intellec- 
tual in a way in its knowledge of sensible things. Hence in this remarkable 
manner, one of the circles has been created and named in virtue of Same- 
ness, while the other has been created and named thanks to Difference. 
But that which is substantial [i.e. the Being among the genera mixed in 
the soul] has been omitted: in so far as it is common to both of the circles, 
it has not been given to either of the parts [individually]. Thanks to this, 
therefore, the soul is single but bi-formed due to the fact that Sameness 
and Difference are, in a way, opposites to one another. 


VI. The soul’s powers, Vim. 3 6c6—d7 


He made the circle of the Same revolve horizontally towards the 
right, but the circle of the Different along a diagonal toward the 
left. (Tim. 36c6-8) 


A. The different powers of the two circles 
1. General interpretation 


Since it remains to discuss the powers of the soul, the dialogue goes into 
these matters and deals with the Demiurgic differentiation of them from 
one another, for the power (dynamis) comes after the essence (ousia), 
while the activity (energeia) has third place, as we said earlier [125.12- 
22]. Plato has also shown this to be so, calling it the rotation (Tim. 36c4) 
of the Same and the rotation of the Different, but not the essence of 
these things. He produces various powers from these two circles, and 
subsequent to this communicates to us what sort of activities they have. 
He has done the same kind of thing in the Phaedrus when he spoke about 
the horses, the better one and the worse one.°”9 


58 Cf. above 252.7. Since Proclus rejects the idea that any soul remains undescended from 
the intellect (ET 211), it seems likely that the intellect that includes soul is the encosmic 
intellect. 

5*9 Diehl and Festugiére think that the relevant reference is Phdr. 253d where Plato does 
indeed discuss the better and worse horses. However, the point at hand is how Plato’s 
order of exposition both in the Timaeus and the Phaedrus evinces the metaphysically 
correct order: essence, power and activity. I suspect that Proclus actually has in mind 
Phdr. 246a. Having just said that it is too much to expect him to talk about the idea of 
the soul (i.e. its ousia), Socrates says: ‘let it be likened to the innate powers of a winged 
chariot’ (246a7). See above 253.1 and Hermias, in Phdr. 123.14-16. 
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Well then, what does he say here about the powers of the World 
Soul? First, as we said, he divides the universal powers into two — I 
mean the power of the Same and the power of the Different, the one 
being analogous to the Limited, the other to the Unlimited. Next he 
divides [the circle of] the Different in accordance with other distinc- 
tive properties and takes it into smaller numbers and unifies the plu- 
rality through Sameness. After this he allocates the superior and more 
divine things to the superior powers, but the things that are further dete- 
riorated to the inferior powers. So to take an example, if you will, the 
movement to the right has been allocated to the circle of the Same, but 
movement to the left to the circle of the Different. Also, one gets to move 
horizontally, while the other gets movement along the diagonal. Fur- 
thermore, in the table of opposites,°3° the series that includes the Same, 
the Right, the Square, and the Rational [number] (to rbéton)53" has been 
assigned to the superior member, while the remaining one similarly gets 
their opposites: the Different, the Left, the Oblong, and the Irrational. 
So the general intention behind the text at hand is something like this. 


2. Right and left in the universe 


Let us consider the truth about these matters and what kind of character 
it has. First, if you like, let us say how there is this real right and left in the 
universe. Now I know that the daemonic Aristotle calls the East right and 
the West left, since the first motion is indeed from the East, while that 
which comes after this is from the West, and the origin of motion in all 
living things is the right. 53” And in this respect he is surely in agreement 
with the teaching of Plato when it comes to the Same and the Different. 
In any case, he says that the inerrant [sphere of the fixed stars] is the cause 
of sameness in all things, while the wandering [planetary bodies] cause 
different things at different times.533 It seems to me, however, that the 
teaching of Plato goes beyond this by not demarcating [left from right] 
in terms of our relation [to things] but by deriving these properties from 
the process of creation itself. For if the Demiurge himself has introduced 


53° The terms that Proclus lists do not all find a place on the famous Pythagorean table of 
opposites given at Aristotle, Metaphys. 1.4, 985b2 3-6. In particular, Same and Different 
are missing from this list, but present on the list of contraries that Aristotle discusses 
in relation to the Academy (Metaphys. 4.2, 1003b33-1004a2. On these various tables 
and the possible relations between them see Kahn (2001), 65-6. Proclus also employs 
a table of opposites in his exegesis at in Parm. 1203.31-9. 

537 See in Tim. Il. 25.31 and note ad loc. 

53? For the stars, Cael. 2.2, 285b16 with Diehl. For the origin of motion in living things, 
De Mot. An. 705630. 

533 Cf. GC 2.10, 336a31—-bi0. 
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right and left in the divine souls themselves, then when each of these souls 
has proceeded into the cosmos, [right and left are present] not just as 
a matter of our position, nor as a mere relation at all, but rather these 
properties are substantial (ousiédés), just as being paternal or maternal are 
real properties of the gods.°34 Among the non-universal living things, 
in some places nature has created right and left among the parts, not 
merely as relations but as physical powers. (This is obvious from the 
fact that some parts develop in one place, but other parts in another 
place, the one having been made an origin of motion, while the other 
is not.) What then must one think about the process of creation itself? 
Will we then say that the right and the left only appear as relations? 
And how will we preserve the idea that nature brings forth that which 
it brings forth by its very being, or explain how it is that a divine soul is 
purified from all of the accidents that it introduces, or deny that it is the 
very nature of [Demiurgic] creation to bring forth substances? Rather I 
suppose that just as we say that nature establishes left and right in bodies 
in a natural manner, and tends to attach itself to the right as a starting 
point of its own motion, so too we surely ought to say that prior to this 
it belongs to the Creator of the soul to introduce both of them into 
the soul in a demiurgic manner to an even greater degree. The right 
is, as it were, an image of the Demiurge himself and thus it is that in 
the cosmos the inerrant [sphere of the fixed stars] revolves to the right, 
while those that wander in their paths [sc. the planetary spheres] go to 
the left — the one having primary-generated life and the acme of powers 
and effective activity, while the other has the property of productivity 
and variation, and has received the sources of motion from something 
other than itself. For this reason the inerrant [circle of the fixed stars] 
is in charge of everything in the universe, carrying everything around 
in a single circle while the planetary circle has a variety of forms and is 
the cause of Difference among generated things, as we said. The first is 
an image of intellect, while the second is an image of the soul, for the 
circle of the Same is intellectual. But in the case of the soul itself, while 
the right stands in a relation to the intelligibles and genuine beings and 
is reverted upon the gods themselves (for the right is the power of the 
divine life that fills up the soul), the left is directed toward the care for 
sensible things and their orderly arrangement (for the left is a power 
that is capable of motivating all secondary existences and removing their 


534 I think that Proclus’ point here is that these properties in the case of the gods are 
not really relations or pros ti. How can this be? Parmenides 134d is probably in the 
background here. The knowledge and mastery that the gods possess is not what it is 
in relation to us whose affairs are known or we who are their servants. Cf. in Parm. 
967.37-968.13 for Proclus’ attempt to make sense of this. 
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disorder, as well as introducing differentiations and variety among the 
works of the Demiurge). 

Furthermore, one might also say that the conjunction of the words 
along the diagonal with toward the left includes both the motion from 
the West to the East and also the oblique motion that results from the 
ecliptic. In the case of the soul itself, the circle of the Different (since it 
is such as to know all the sensible things at the same time) recruits the 
four Quadrants as an assistant through establishing the four Cardinal 
points, [an arrangement] according to which the apparent motion of 
those things that run to the left along its diagonal [has significance].535 


535 tiv TeTpaUEpT] SiakdouNolv ouvElAnPEeval Sia TOV Tecocpwv KeVTPOOV, KAGE Kal 1) Paiv- 
ovévn yivetou Kivnois Tov Kal é &piotep& Kal Kate Thy Siduetpov Gedvtwv. What, in 
this context, are the tetpapep?) Siokdouno and the tecodpwv Kévtpwv? Festugiére 
seems right to claim that here tetpapepi Sioxdounow does not refer to the regions 
corresponding to the four elements, as it does elsewhere in Proclus. He translates: 
‘a embrassé l’ordonnance quadripartite au moyen des quatre points cardinaux de 
lécliptique selon que se produit le mouvement apparent des astres qui courent vers la 
gauche suivant la diagonale’, and notes that ‘les quatre kentra ne peuvent désigner que 
les quatre points cardinaux...de I’écliptique, puisque c’est du cercle de l’Autre qu’il 
s’agit: soit donc les deux points de rencontre avec le cercle de |’équateur (= Nord, 
Sud) et les deux points de rencontre avec les deux tropiques (= Est, Ouest). II doit y 
avoir derriére cette assimilation des régions aux kentra des théories astronomiges sur 
lesquelles je n’ai pu trouver de renseignements’. He is right to suspect an astrological 
context, but the details can be filled in somewhat more accurately. The ‘four centres’ 
are terminology that is regularly used to refer to the four cardinal points that are used 
in the calculation of a nativity — not simply the points of the compass. All relate to 
the path of the ecliptic one way or another. The first is now called the Ascendant 
(the point of the ecliptic rising above the horizon at the time of birth). The second 
is the Midheaven or MC (the point at which the arc of longitude that passes through 
the observer’s zenith intersects the ecliptic). The third is the setting point or occasus 
(the point on the ecliptic which is setting). The fourth is the IMC or imum caeli (where 
the other half of the meridian intersects the ecliptic). These cardinal points or centres 
were thought to establish four regions corresponding to the ages within a person’s 
life. The positions of heavenly bodies in those regions foretold the course of one’s 
life; Tester (1987). These four quadrants are the likely reference of thv tetpauept} 
Siaxdounoi. Thus ‘the things that run to the left along the diagonal’ are the Sun, 
Moon and planets. Their position against the backdrop of the constellations of the 
zodiac was taken to have significance for various aspects of a man’s life. In view of 
this, I suggest that ka®& introduces the idea that these stars and planets have some 
information to report. Save for one instance (in Parm. 744.14), all twenty-three other 
instances of ka@& (= Kad’ &) in Proclus function to introduce what someone else says 
(ko0& pnoiv 6 Adnvoios Eévos, in Alc. 148.12) or what has been said elsewhere (koO& kai 
Trpdtepov ettrouey, in Parm. 817.16). Hence my interpolation that gives the movement 
of the Sun, Moon and planets a significance, i.e. something to say. For ovAAauBaveiv as 
‘take as an assistant’, cf. LSJ s.v. V. 

The thought behind the sentence then is something like this: another indication of 
the fact that the circle of the Different is such as to know everything about the sensible 
realm is that the path of the ecliptic — which corresponds to it — plays an important role 
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It’s just like the case where the circle of the Same knows the intelligibles 
as primary-effective (prétourgos) causes, and as manifesting from above 
all the secondary existences, and articulating the varied order of sensibles 
as a single, unified thing.53° These things in turn extend through the soul 
thanks to its similarity to the whole life-engendering [process]. For just 
as the soul is both unit and dyad thanks to the former [similarity], so too 
there has been a right and a left allotted to it due to this. These things 
have appeared in it and from it, one having been born from the right, the 
other from the left, whether one calls them ‘temples’, ‘hands’ or ‘flanks’, 
for the Theologians have imparted its reproductive powers through all 
these terms.°37 

With these matters satisfactorily interpreted, this further point is 
clear: that it is not the same to say that something is moved ‘to the 
right’ (eis to dexion) or ‘to the left’ and to say that it is moved toward the 
right (epi dexia) or toward the left. For since these things have been 
attributed to the circles that are being moved, they make it clear that the 
one is moved toward that which is on the right-hand side — that’s what it 
means to be moved toward the right — while the other is moved toward 
that which is on the left-hand side. This is what it means to be moved 
toward the left. Now, since ‘right’ and ‘left’ have been called ‘East’ and 
‘West’ for the reasons previously given, then in as much as one of the 
motions is dominant and the other one is carried with it, and similarly 
since the one of these is the motion in the circle of the Same, while the 
other is the motion in the circle of the Different <on account of the>538 
powers from which each has its movement, then toward the right and 
toward the left are used appropriately in these cases. To be moved ‘to 
the right’ or ‘to the left’ involves being moved in a straight line since this 
connotes the endpoints of the horizontal motions. For this reason, since 
‘Timaeus previously set circular motion apart from the six rectilinear 


in the casting of horoscopes by means of which those who understand how to interpret 
the circle of the Different’s visible image can know about the life of an individual. One 
might even suppose that Proclus thinks this is bow astrology works: the skilled practi- 
tioner looks to the visible image of the circle of the Different for indications of the 
knowledge of sensibles that is present in the invisible psychic circle. 

53° Grammatically, the subject of these participles is the intelligibles, but Festugiére is 
right to suggest that, logically speaking, these things appear to be the result of the 
activity of the circle of the Same. Since this circle is directed upon the intelligibles, 
perhaps its results and the results of the intelligibles are treated as one by Proclus. 

537 For the hands in the Chaldean verses, see Or. Chald. 210¢ (= in Crat. §101.26-8) and 
Lewy (1956), 92, n. 104. The salient point is that the right and left are thought to have 
different powers. The same is true of the right and left flanks of Hecate in Or. Chald. 
51 and 52; cf. Lewy, 88-90. For the temples in the Chaldean system, see Damascius, 
Prince. 1. 242.14-15. 

538 Diehl marks a lacuna at line 7. Kroll proposed either 81& or pet&. Festugitre suggests 
that an article is needed as well in view of subsequent &¢ #\s 4 Exatépou Kivnots. 
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motions and since he is now dealing with the case of the soul’s motion, 
he has quite plausibly given it motion toward the right and toward the 
left. This, therefore, is what needs to be said about ‘toward the right’ 
and ‘toward the left’. 


3. Horizontal and diagonal 


Let us take a look at the remaining opposition [in terms of which the 
circles are described]. As in the case of the cosmos where he revolved the 
inerrant [fixed stars] along the side, but the wandering [planets] along 
the diagonal, so too in the case of the soul, the circle of the Same goes 
horizontally, while the circle of the Different goes along the diagonal. 
One must first conceive this in a mathematical manner. Having set out a 
quadrilateral with its diagonal, you must rotate the circle of the Same in 
terms of its sides, while taking the remaining circle in terms of the diag- 
onal, thus making the horizontal lines of the quadrilateral correspond to 
the two circles formed by the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn. [Imagine] 
the circle of the Same moved along the two lines we have assumed, as 
well as along the larger circle intermediate between them [i.e. the celes- 
tial equator], with a motion toward the right. [Imagine that] the circle 
of the Different is moved along the diagonal of this quadrilateral at an 
angle to both [the lines of the tropics]. It is along this diagonal that the 
path of the ecliptic has been drawn, in terms of which the circle of the 
Different revolves through its whole cycle. 

Next, having set aside these mathematical issues, let us look at some 
properties of the diagonal and of the side. Examples of properties of 
the side include being straight,53° being rationally commensurable (to 
rbéton), being such as to encompass things, and being such as to unite 
angles. But the diagonal has properties opposite to these: being crooked, 
not rationally commensurable (to alogon), such as to be encompassed, 
and such as to divide angles, for the side has been differentiated from 
the diagonal by all these [properties]. These [properties] also belong to 
the soul’s circles. While one is akin to simplicity, boundary and limit, the 
other is akin to variety, plurality and the infinite power of nature. While 
the one is such as to bring things together, the other is divisive; and 
while one has been accorded the status of what encompasses, the other 
has the role of being encompassed. Therefore the one has been plausibly 


539 Proclus here plays on the double senses of 16 étAayiactov and its opposite 16 TeTAG- 
ylacpévov in terms of which the straight is free from mistakes while the oblique is 
crooked or untrustworthy. The diagonal of a square is not, of course, literally crooked, 
but no pair of English terms I can think of quite reproduce the double sense of the 
Greek. 
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said to be carried around along the side [i.e. horizontally] in as much as 
it is incapable of deviation, unified, and uni-form (#onoeidés). But the 
other is said to be moved along the diagonal in as much as it delights 
in procession, multiplying things, and making things different, for the 
diagonal is capable of greater things than the line: it divides angles, makes 
many spaces from one, and is positioned at an angle. It is for this reason 
that he says later that ‘the motion of the Different is at an angle’ (38e6- 
39ar). All these things are tokens (gn6risma) of the nature of the infinite. 


B. The superiority of the same: Tim. 3 6c8—d2 


But he gave authority to the revolution of the Same and the Similar, for 
he allowed it to be single and undivided. (Tim. 36c8-dz) 


This is the Demiurgic law, proceeding downward from the intelligibles 
on high in an intelligible manner: those things that are simpler rule over 
those which are more complex, and those things that are more uni-form 
rule over what is plural in form, the things that have been limited over that 
which is unlimited, the more intellectual over that which is less so. Thus 
it is just as it is among the intelligible beings, where the Limited dom- 
inates over the Unlimited.54° Likewise among the intellectual beings, 
the Male dominates over the Female;54" and in the hypercosmic things, 
Sameness dominates over Difference, and Similarity over Dissimilarity. 
So too in the case of the soul, the revolution of the Same dominates over 
the revolution of the Different. Doubtless this is also the reason why, in 
the case of sensible things, the [revolution of] the planets is dominated 
by the [revolution of] the fixed stars, and in every case the multi-formed 
sort of life is held together by the uni-form causes. It follows from these 
facts that the only remaining alternative is that Sameness is superior to 
Difference and that likewise Similarity appears to be superior to Dis- 
similarity. It is not the case, as many Platonists say,5#? that Difference is 
better than Sameness or that Dissimilarity is better than Similarity, for 
it is because of the Form of Sameness Itself that the circle of the Same 
is more divine. The word undivided signifies its divine unity, undivided 
life and the fact that it is uni-form in its powers. 

Well, someone might ask, ‘If this [i-e. being undivided] is superior, 
why did he not allow the whole soul to remain undivided?’ We reply that 
it because it is necessary for the soul to possess all the Forms, ratios and 
rational-forming principles, and causes of encosmic things. Additionally, 
that which is such as to include the two circles is more complete or perfect 


54° Cf. Plat. Theol. II. 44.22-45.6. 
54° Cf. in Tim. I. 46.16-48.5 and 220.4-221.8. 54 See above 155.5. 
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than that which is defined by just one power, for that which is the same in 
such a manner as to mysteriously encompass Difference within Sameness 
is better than [something that is the same] thanks to the intermediate 
psychic [combination of Being, Sameness and Difference]. It belongs to 
the Being of the soul to obtain mastery over the Different along with 
the Same. There exists, on the one hand, intellect and the intelligible, 
as if they were only [like] the circle of the Same. On the other hand, 
there is the sensible realm and the cosmos which are [like] the circle of 
the Different. The Difference of the first of these is something hidden, 
while Sameness of the other exists in a dim and superficial way. But the 
soul is intermediate, being a dyad and having the two circles — the one 
oriented toward intellect, the other toward sensible Being. And it has 
two-fold rational-forming principles (/ogoi) — some intellectual (noeros) 
and others organisational (kosmourgos), and while some are planted facing 
the things that are, others are in contact with sensibles. 


C. The division of the different: Tim. 36d2-7 


But the interior circle he split in six places, making seven unequal circles 
in accordance with each interval of the double and triple series, there 
being three intervals in each.5#3 He assigned these circles opposite 
directions, three moving with a similar speed, while the other four 
moved with a speed unlike one another or the other three, though they 
were carried round ina ratio. (Tim. 36d2-7) 


1. Astronomical interpretation 


Let us consider what is now said by Plato, first from an astronomical 
point of view, if you will, for this mode of instruction is suitable. Let us 
conceive of the depth (Jathos) that includes the planets as one and the 
same throughout544 because it is composed of a single matter, as those 
who have wisdom on such subjects say, divided into seven circles which 
are somehow moved in an opposite manner to one another. Or, as some 
people say, it is that the Moon and Sun are moved in a similar manner 
upon their epicycles, while being moved in accordance with their own 
motion in an opposite manner to the sphere of the fixed stars by their 
own circles. Others say that a single motion is performed that is both 


543 Kat& THv Tou SittAaciou Kai TpITTAaciou SidoTaalv ExdoTHV OvOdV ExaTépaov TpIdv. As 
Proclus goes on to point out (265.12), there are a variety of ways to construe this. I 
have translated the passage in accordance with what I take to be Proclus’ preferred 
alternative. 

544 Lit. ‘the same in colour with itself. The planetary bathos is, of course, a body of a 
certain sort since there is no void in the Platonic cosmos. 
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regular and irregular. [Still others say] that Saturn, Jupiter and Mars 
make their first appearances in the morning following their conjunc- 
tion with the Sun since the Sun’s movement along the ecliptic is faster 
than theirs, but the Moon, by contrast, makes its first appearance in the 
evening, due to the fact that it is moved more quickly [than the Sun] and 
so appears further to the East than the Sun. Mercury and Venus, how- 
ever, make their first appearance sometimes one way [sc. in the morning], 
sometimes the other [sc. in the evening]. [Yet others consider] that [the 
planets] are made to exhibit the phenomena of station, progression and 
retrogradation, and are both in opposition to one another and carried in 
opposite directions, some being moved toward the north, some toward 
the south — in whatever manner you like,545 for some say it happens in 
one way, others in another way. [Yet others say] that which has been 
more truly said: that when he says that the Demiurge ordained that 
the circles would go in opposite directions, he did not mean that 
the seven planetary circles go in opposite directions to one another, but 
rather that the one [circle of the fixed stars] and the seven [circles of the 
planets go in opposite directions] because of their contrary revolutions. 
For it is thus that he said in what comes later that the planets ‘proceed 
simultaneously in opposite directions’ (Tim. 39b1), since they are moved 
by their own individual motion as well as that of the sphere of the fixed 
stars. Nor did Plato here or elsewhere make any mention of eccentrics or 
epicycles. Rather the seven circles all determine a single centre, without 
the addition of any other centres. He also does not make the differences 
among these motions something that has arisen mechanically; and with- 
out these [assumptions], the hypothesis of epicycles or concerns about 
the risings of the planets are in no way appropriate to the subject of the 
circles within the soul. Therefore, he says that the Demiurge did indeed 
divide the circle of the Different into these seven circles, with three of 
them being moved with a similar speed, while the other four are moved 
at different rates. For three of them (the Sun, Mercury and Venus) keep 
pace with one another, as was said in the Republic (X, 617a—-b), while the 
other four (the Moon, Saturn, Mars and Jupiter) move at different rates. 
All of them, however, are moved in such a way as to have a ratio both with 
one another and with the universe because their motion has been articu- 
lated with reference to determinate numbers, and all their rotations are 
complete with a return to an original position (apokatastasis). 


545 Deleting «i@’ before évtiva BovAe: tpdtrov. Its presence breaks the sequence of facts 
that we are supposed to consider (cf. eite at 263.31; 264.4, 10 and 14). Proclus is 
similarly agnostic about the mechanism by which retrogradation takes place at in Tim. 
IIL. 56.27-9. 
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It seems that, just as in these matters he makes clear the difference 
between the stars that move at the same speed and those that move at a 
different rate, so too in the case of the things that came prior to what is 
visible, he substitutes for the stars themselves the equal or unequal rates 
of the circles in which they are carried. In any event, only the circles, 
without the stars, have thus far been placed in the soul — for that is what 
has been established so far — and he has said that some of these circles 
are moved with the same speed, while the others are unequal in speed 
both to one another and to the former [circles that move with the same 
speed]. These matters, then, are clear. 

Now, [the claim] that the division of the strips into the seven circles 
has come about in accordance with each double and triple, there 
being three each of each interval is surely difficult to understand 
when it is put in just these terms. However, it signifies that the division 
has come about simultaneously in each interval of the double and triple 
intervals (there being three of each — since in intervals containing four 
terms there are three intervals between the terms), which is the same 
thing as saying that the splitting takes places lengthwise. It happens this 
way in order that in each of the seven circles all the intervals and all the 
ratios are unified. For if the cutting had taken place just along a single 
interval, then, when they were divided, some of the ratios would be in 
some of the circles and others in others. But thanks to the fact that the 
division has taken place with respect to each of them, each one is a part of 
each of them, and all the circles participate in all of the ratios.54° Unless, 
of course, it is even truer to say of these [words that they indicate] that 
it was in accordance with the number of the double and triple intervals 
(these being six) that there was a six-fold cutting in the case of the circles. 
When the intervals are placed next to one another and divided in some 
way other than in terms of depth — I mean by ‘next to one another’ 
extended so that [the intervals] are present throughout the whole circle, 
just as they were extended so as to be there in the whole straight line 
which was bent round to form a circle — it would be ridiculous to make 


54° Cf. 239.28-31. Though the division into the seven circles corresponding to the paths 
of the planets occurs in the circle of the Different, and the double ratio pertains 
especially to it as a principle of plurality, nonetheless all the ratios are found in each 
circle. Proclus now considers that the division of the circle of the Different is similarly 
a lengthwise cutting so that each planetary circle may contain all the psychic /ogoz. This 
is consistent with the Neoplatonic axiom that ‘all is in all, but in each in a different 
manner’. However, it is unclear how this reading is supposed to explain the fact that 
the Demiurgic division results in seven wnequal circles (36d1) as the text says. Surely a 
lengthwise division in six places of the circle of the Different would yield seven strips 
of equal length! 
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such a cut in terms of depth, with the result that each of the circles is 
demarcated by a single portion. 


2. Interpretation in relation to the soul 
a. General interpretation 


Now, since these matters have already been grasped, then taking the 
appearances themselves as our point of departure, let us say that the 
World Soul - since it has all of the rational-forming principles of encos- 
mic things and the properties that establish them — necessarily has not 
only the intellectual causes of man or horse or all other living things, 
but also has prior to these the causes of whole regions of the cosmos. By 
these regions I mean the regions of the fixed stars and of the planets. As 
a result of the dyad that is in the soul, the heaven admits of a division 
into two parts, and prior to the seven planets, there pre-exists the gen- 
uine hebdomad that comes prior to the things that appear. The World 
Soul also has the causes of the similarity and dissimilarity of the circles 
[in which the planets move]. It is like the situation where our nature 
generates two eyes, five fingers and seven internal organs in virtue of 
the rational-forming principles in it (for this nature antecedently com- 
prehends the numbers of these parts due to the fact that Form always 
makes the same thing, unless the impediments that arise from matter 
prevent natural generation).547 Just as in our case where there is a single 
sense that has the causes of the five senses and generates them in a sec- 
ondary manner from itself and divides their powers among the parts of 
the body, 54° in the same manner the circle of the Different antecedently 
comprehends the primary-effective (prétourgos) causes of the seven cir- 
cles in itself — causes in terms of which this order has been established. 
While the entire heaven participates in both of these circles, the sphere 
of the fixed stars participates more in the circle of the Same, while the 
planets participate more in the circle of the Different. Because of this the 
former is undivided, while the latter has been divided [into the seven cir- 
cles], and while the first is moved from the East, the latter is moved from 
the West. The first one imitates the uni-form (smonoeideés) and intellectual 


547 Cf. the way in which the failure of form to subdue matter completely leads to mon- 
strosities in Aristotle’s theory of reproduction, GA IV.3, 769gb11-14. 

548 For the view that the sense perception is in some sense one thing, see Aristotle, Sens. 
7, 449a17-20. Proclus seems to champion the view that the single perceptive power’s 
differentiation into the five senses is from itself — not a result of the different organs. 
Contrast the Stoic view at SVF II.826. Proclus would likely agree with the view of 
Priscian that the organs of the five senses adapt themselves to an antecedent differen- 
tiation of psychic powers (Metaphrasis in Theophrastum 5.10-18). 
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power of the soul, while the other imitates a power that is plural in form 
(polyeidés) and enjoys varied motions. Furthermore, while the sphere of 
the fixed stars is such as to include many divine living beings [sc. the visi- 
ble heavenly gods], the circle of the Same includes the causes of all things. 
However, it is not cut into a strip because all the plurality in it has been 
naturally united to itself through unity and it is dominated by the bond 
of Sameness. And this is also why the sphere of the fixed stars is moved 
with a single motion. Though each of the seven circles antecedently 
comprehends a plurality of powers — some more universal, some more 
particular — Timaeus now communicates their unities and their initial 
circumferences (perioché), but leaves out the innumerable inferior gra- 
dations (Aypobasis) of the divine rational-forming principles. Each circle 
is a plenum of specific lives; whether they be the sort that create con- 
tinuity or division, or the sort that conjoins or disjoins, or some other 
sort — many powers contribute to its completion, some being such as 
to generate primary and secondary gods, others daemons, others partial 
souls. 


b. Objections and replies 


For what reason, someone might ask, did he not produce some circle 
specifically for Being, as he has produced a circle of Sameness and of 
Difference? We shall reply that while the latter two are antithetical, 
Being is common to all soul. Therefore, while all soul is single thanks to 
Being, it is bi-formed thanks to Sameness and Difference, just as in the 
case of the straight lines, there is single [strip of soul stuff] prior to the two 
[strips that result from its splitting] (Tim. 36b5—7). In the case at hand, the 
unit is prior to the hebdomad [seven], just as the partless nature of the soul 
comes before the divisions into seven parts. In the case of the bebdomad, 
the division into four and three has the epitritos [4:3] ratio, this ratio being 
the first of the concordances, while the numbers are first among the odds 
and evens.549 But among these three, the one is analogous to Truth, the 
other to Beauty, and the third to Symmetry — these things standing in 
the ‘vestibule of the Good’ as we have been taught in the Philebus (64c). 
But among the other four, the one that is most stationary is analogous 
to Rest, while the one that is moved most easily is analogous to Motion, 
the one that is the most temperate is analogous to Sameness, while that 
which is maximally divisive is analogous to Difference.55° 


549 This presupposes of course that 2 is not a number but rather a principle of number. 
See Nicomachus, Arith. I.7.3-4 and D’Ooge (1972), 116-17. 

55° Mugler (in Festugiére) entertains the idea that these terms involve correspondences 
between the numbers in the double and triple series and principles from the Philebus 
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[Someone might also ask] why did he not insert the partial Forms (ta 
merika eidé) into the World Soul, rather than only the genera of these 
various Forms? We shall reply that this [portion of the text] pertains 
to the universal creation (holé démiourgia), for the individualised part- 
ing out of rational-forming principles belongs to the particular creation 
(meristé poiésis) which occurs when, after receiving each of the souls that 
have been divided into the common genera of all beings, the creation 
further articulates (epidiarathroun) the variety in these souls in accor- 
dance with the divine divisiveness and conducts the additional divi- 
sion (epidiairesis) of each one down to the level of individual Forms 
(atoma eidé). For this reason, it is said to be divided and secondary 
to universal creation.55' Hence he has provided a division of the soul 
into universal genera and a mixture from universals that is relevant to 
the universal creation under discussion. These matters, then, are clear 
enough. 

‘For what reason’, someone might ask, ‘has the division been made 
only into the planetary and fixed [spheres of the heavens], or rather into 
the paradigmatic powers of these, but there has not been a division into 
the four elements?’55? After all, the World Soul contains them with its 
own powers and leads them forth by its own motions. Therefore it has 
been said by some that all the four elements have been taken together 
in the circle of the Moon, for this is small in relation to the universe, 
the material [portion] of the cosmos being a little like the narrow base 
of a jar. Thus in the Republic, when the whole cosmos is divided into 
eight circular whorls (X, 616d ff.), the entire material [portion] is in 


and the Sophist. The correlations are: 1 = Truth, 2 = Beauty, 3 = Symmetry, 4 = Rest, 
9 = Motion, 8 = Sameness, 27 = Difference. Proclus’ treatment of the triad of Truth, 
Beauty and Symmetry indicates a certain level of flexibility in its correlations however. 
Cf. Plat. Theol. Ill. 43.11-22 and IIL. 63.18-21. 

557 Cf. in Tim. II. 2.2-3.2 where Proclus distinguishes wholesale or universal creation of 
“whole parts” from the creation of particulars, which is allotted to the Young Gods at 
Timaeus 42d6. 

55? gig TO TeTP&OTOLXIOV. Festugiére supposes that tetrastoichion here, and again in line 9, 
refers to the four kinds of living being on the basis of Proclus in Crat. §53.31. This seems 
possible, but I think less likely than that Proclus is referring to the four elements. If the 
four genera of living creatures are at issue, how is the size of the sublunary area relative 
to the whole cosmos relevant? Moreover, one genus of the four is found throughout 
the cosmos — the visible heavenly gods. If we suppose that the tetpdotoixiov here 
refers only to the familiar four elements, then we can see what sort of person might 
pose such a question — a Peripatetic who thinks that the total quantity of them is in 
the sublunary sphere. These would form a relatively small portion of the cosmos. Of 
course, by Proclus’ own lights, the higher forms of the four elements are everywhere 
throughout the cosmos, and he has already dealt with the question of the aether in 
what has gone before. 
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the eighth one down.°53 Hence these things have been said and said 
well. 


3. Additional numerological correlations 


But further to this one might reply more completely that through both 
this unit [sc. the circle of the Same] and through the seven circles 
[of the Different] he includes all the portions of the cosmos. For just 
as in the case of the heaven there is the monad and the hebdomad, so 
too there is an analogical correspondence with the sphere of the aether: 
some things corresponding to the fixed circle, others to the planetary 
arrangement. There is a universal cosmic arrangement up there which 
the heaven imitates in an aetherial manner and [imitates] in the depth of 
its air, and in the extended portions of its water, and in the folds of earth. 
For not only has the earth been divided by analogy with the heaven, but 
the other elements have been too. In each case there are monads and 
hebdomads that take in the arrangements among them and the full com- 
plement of them. [This is the case] among the things that are fiery (ta 
empyria), those that are aerial, and those that are aquatic. The circles of 
the soul antecedently comprehend in a causal manner (prolambanein kat’ 
aitian) all these monads and hebdomads, some through the circle of the 
Same, others through the circle of the Different. It also seemed this way 
to the most scientific of the Theologians ever to exist.55+ Plato would 
also agree that there are series that stretch from both the planetary and 
stellar [spheres] down to the terrestrial [regions], whether these be series 
of divine, daemonic or partial souls, since he was surely willing at some 
point to bring the series of twelve liberated leading gods from above 
down to the last of things.°5> For it is necessary that less authoritative 
cycles should follow the more authoritative ones, and that each of 
those below the heavens should imitate those in the heavens. As a result 
the former have been arranged in a way analogous to the latter, since the 
psychic circles include the causes [of the things below]. If these [views] 
were to prevail, it would be obvious that one must again say that those 
[planetary circles] that move with the same speed (Tim. 38d) have been 


553 Cf. in Remp. II. 94.11-16 where Proclus gives in summary form such a reading of the 
cosmological significance of the Spindle. 

554 The fact that Proclus has interchanged ‘aetherial’ for ‘fiery’ (empyrion) suggests that 
he has in mind the Chaldean Oracles. Cf. II. 57.9-14. 

555. The ‘leading gods’ are the twelve gods that conduct souls on their tour of the high vault 
of heaven in the Phaedrus. Presumably Proclus has in mind the claim that love affairs 
between embodied human souls are determined by the nature of the god followed by 
the lover and beloved (Phdr. 252c-e). Hence the influence of this series extends down 
to the terrestrial realm. 
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placed in the middle of the whole. This is the case not only because 
they are analogous to monads in the ‘vestibule of the Good’ (PAlb. 640), 
i.e. Truth, Beauty and Symmetry, but they are also in the middle in a 
different manner which we mentioned earlier. Since they possess the 
bond that holds together wholes, then in terms of leading up (kata to 
anagogon), they take the secondary things up to the first things; while in 
terms of revealing (kata to ekphantikon), they reveal the first things to the 
secondary things; and in terms of binding together (kata to syndetikon), 
they do this with both similarly. In the case of the remaining [planetary 
circles], the Earth and the sphere of the fixed stars [are analogous] to 
the Connectors, Heaven and Earth.55° Water and the planet Saturn are 
analogues of Rhea and Kronos, while air and the planet Jupiter corre- 
spond to Zeus and Hera. After these it would not be inappropriate to 
say that the Moon and Mars belong to a different order (taxis), the one 
being such as to distinguish the primary and masculine things from those 
that are intermediate, while the other is such as to demarcate tertiary 
and, as it were feminine, things from these intermediates.557 But among 
these intermediates, that which leads up (to anagégon) [i.e. Mercury] and 
that which reveals (to ekphantikon) [i.e. the Sun] are the extremes, while 
in the middle are the erotic bonds [i.e. Venus] connecting all things. 
The Theologians also make this clear, calling the one ‘the messenger 
of the Gods’, the other ‘the gate to upward progress’.55° Between these 
two is the ‘Love of the Universe’, since this is an intermediate whether 
it be before the Sun and after Mercury or vice versa.559 And perhaps 
these things all move at the same speed in as much as all things look to 
one thing — the bond that holds together wholes. Their activities also 
have the same goal, binding together all things in a single unification, 
so that the universe is filled up by appropriate causes. Therefore all things 
are in the soul thanks to a single act of inclusion, for the eight circles [of 
the Different] are powers that include in a unified manner what subsists 
in a divided manner among the things that are visible both in the heavens 


55° The Connectors (swnocheis) are lesser divine beings within the Chaldean system whose 
function is to protect various parts of the universe and to create harmony within it. 
Cf. Majercik (1989), 10-11 and Brisson (2003), 120. 

557 All ancient accounts of the ordering of the planets put Jupiter, Saturn and the fixed stars 
above Mars. The Moon is proximate to Earth and has connotations of the feminine 
because of the connection with the female cycle. The Earth (Gé) is of course a feminine 
goddess as well. The intermediates, then, will be Mercury, Venus and the Sun. 

558 Cf. in Remp. II. 129.1-29 and Numenius fr. 32. The tropics of Cancer and Capricorn 
are the ‘gates of the Sun’. The southern gate is impassible to mortals and is reserved 
for the gods. Cf. Porphyry, Antro. 26.8-11. 

559 Proclus refers here to the difference between the Pythagorean and Chaldean order of 
the planets. See in Tim. II. 48.16 and note ad loc. 
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and in the case of each of the elements. So much then for what needs to 
be said in brief about the a// the circles. 

However, focusing once again specifically on the circle of the Different 
itself, we may say that the division into six is maximally appropriate 
to the soul, for according to the Pythagoreans’ account the soul is a 
hexad.5° They arrange analogical correspondences between the monad 
and the point, the dyad and the line, the triad and the plane, the tetrad 
and the body, the pentad and the qualified body.5°' While the number 
six corresponds to that which has been ensouled, the number seven is 
analogous to that which is intellectual. And so we shall say, ‘How could 
the number of the seven circles ot be appropriate to the soul since it 
comes from the life-engendering goddess — who is herself a monad, dyad 
and number seven, encompassing all the female Titans in herself?’5° 
Furthermore, after another fashion the Seven is anumber that is naturally 
adapted to the opportune moment (kairophyés) and one which brings 
cycles to completion and back to their starting points.5°3 By virtue of 
this, it has an appropriate relation to the soul that brings forth and directs 
all things by its own motions. But if this is so, then it is clear that these 
circles of the soul are both cognitive powers and — significantly prior to 
this — also life-engendering powers; 5°+ powers both tetradic and triadic, 
for thanks to these two they are such as to encompass all sensible things. 
The soul knows5® all the similarities in these things through the triad, 
and all the dissimilarities through the tetrad, and all the variety, all the 
genera in all things, and whether Truth is present in any way at all to 
these things, or Symmetry or Beauty [is present to them] as a result of 
those things which really are. 

In addition, the fact that these seven terms are present in each of the 
circles multiplies the geometric ratios by seven. This is a token (gnérisma) 


56 Cf. above 233.14-17 and Theol. Arith. 45.11-48.6. Festugiére seems correct to suggest 

that yév in line 5 is a repetition from 4 and should be omitted, as it is in Q. 

The first four correspondences are given at in Euc. 97.18—-22 as point, line, surface and 

solid. We find the same list for one to six at in Tim. III. 328.13-16. 

Cf. Damascius, in Parm. 134.24-8 where we are told that, according to Orpheus, Rhea 

encompassed the female Titans. At Plat.Theol. V. 76.2 she is identified with he life- 

engendering source of souls. However, Rhea is more frequently associated with the 

Ogdoad (i.e. 8) in the Neoplatonic texts rather than the number seven. Cf. [Iamblichus] 

Theol. Arith. 74.7-8 and Damascius, in Parm. 133.7. 

563 Cf. in Remp. IL. 191.4 which attributes this notion to Pythagoreans. Cf. Theol. Arith. 
54.10-56.7 where we get a quotation from Anatolius that relates it to childbirth, the key 
moment in an illness, and to the Hippocratic seven ages of man. The term kairophyés 
is not found in any other Neopythagorean texts and, indeed, occurs only in Proclus. 

564 Cf. 244.25 where the life-engendering powers of the soul are similarly prior to its 
capacities for knowing. 

565 Reading yiryvaoKouca for yryveoxovor in line 22. 
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of psychic self-motion, for it engenders and multiplies itself and is simul- 
taneously seven and the number that results from seven. 

Furthermore, the fact that the psychic circles are carried in opposite 
directions from one another shows that these powers proceed every- 
where; that they are productive of everything; causes of the Difference 
that has been shared out everywhere, and the same oppositions within the 
realm of generation. For there are opposites in the soul, in the heavens, 
and in matter, but genesis is made up from the enmattered oppositions, 
through [the agency of] the heavenly oppositions, being derived from the 
psychic ratios. The first is that out of which, while the second is that 
through which, and the last has the role among the things that have been 
produced of that from which. 

Moreover, the similarity of the triad and the dissimilarity of the tetrad 
have been given appropriately to these numbers. For 3 is such as to bring 
things to completion (te/esiourgos) and such as to revert upon the same 
form. But 4 is productive (gonimos) and the cause of a whole plurality. All 
the numbers are therefore entirely present to the soul’s essence: the 1, 2, 
3,4, 5,6, 7, and above all these the number that results from multiplying 7 
by 4 —all these numbers are completed in 7.5°° Therefore, every way you 
look at it the essence of the soul is hebdomadic [i.e. something pertaining 
to seven]. And while the circle of the Same is a monad, the circle of the 
Different is, as we just said, the hebdomad; for the one is intellect being 
moved, while the other is the light in virtue of intellect, which is just what 
7 is according to the Pythagoreans.5* The one is indivisible, analogous to 
intellect, and indeed composed from the indivisible Being and the Being 
that is divisible in relation to bodies — though in it the indivisible [aspect] 
predominates, just as Sameness does — while the other one is divisible, for 
in it Difference predominates. On account of this, the one is monadic 
while the other is hebdomadic. It is not only the case that 7 pertains 
to the soul’s essence because of its similarity to the life-engendering 
god (for the latter is a monad including the two triads which have been 
comprehended in her)5® but also because the initial sharing out of the 
soul involves division into 7, as has already been made clear, for the 
things that were divided from a power single and indivisible possessed 


56 6 amd Tis ET&Sos TeTP&yoovos. On one way of looking at it, this could be 7 squared, 

since we have the 7 numbers terminating in 7. Alternatively, the sum of the numbers 

just listed is 28. If, in Pythagorean fashion we think of numbers as corresponding to 

geometric figures, this number equates to a rectangle with sides of length 7 and 4. 

TetTp&ywvos is typically a square, but can mean simply a quadrilateral. 

567 8 uev yap vols oT! KivowuEvos, 6 SE TO KATE Voov pds. For the former, cf. Enneads V1.6.9, 
29-31 and Plat. Theol. III. 27.7-10. For the Pythagorean identification of Seven with 
the latter, cf. Plat.Theol. V. 14.13. 


568 See above 270.11. 
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the primary number in a seven-fold way.5°? The number that results 
from 7 [i.e. 28 or 49] is also appropriate to the powers that divide things, 
just as 7 doubtless is, but while the latter is appropriate to hypercosmic 
powers, the former is appropriate to encosmic ones. 

If it is necessary to trace the entire psychic construction back to the 
divine orders — for it has images of all [of the things up there] — we must 
take our start from the very first words about it, where Timaeus said the 
soul was constructed, not in the order in which we have been speaking 
about it, as younger than the body, but [the Demiurge] ‘gave the soul pri- 
ority and seniority over the body both with respect to birth and virtue, as 
soul was the master and future ruler’ (34c4-5). Having begun his speech 
about it from this point, Timaeus gives to it the prerogatives of the eldest 
over the genesis of the entire corporeal construction. Therefore it must 
surely be said that in as much as it is ‘master and ruler’, its procession 
is derived from the principle of all things. But in as much as it has been 
allotted a hypostasis that is both triple and unified,>7° it will be traced 
back to the highest point in the intelligibles. But in so far as itis generated 
from Being, Sameness and Difference, it goes back to the entire realm 
of what is genuinely intelligible, the highest point of which embraces 
essence (ousia) and Being (to on), while the middle is that eternity which 
is the cause for all things remaining in the same [condition], and the limit 
is the Intelligible Living Being which has differentiated itself by its pro- 
cessions into the intelligible living beings, since even the whole up there 
is the whole composed of dissimilar parts, as Parmenides teaches.57! This 
thrice-plaited whole, this [psychic] “dough”, has come to bea thing com- 
posed of dissimilar parts.57? In as much, though, as it is a self-generated 
(autogonos) number and intelligible, it must be referred to the highest 
point of the intelligible and intellectual arrangement, for there is the 
first number after Difference. Since the former has the first order, as the 
Theologians say, we have beheld it being the cause of the series that is 
divisible in terms of number. And there the Parmenides has established 
the whole number and from thence has revealed all the beings. How- 
ever, in as much as [the psychic dough] has been mixed together from 
the three means [sc. geometric, arithmetic and harmonic] is a whole of 


569 Thatis to say, in the initial setting out of the portions of the soul, we get seven numbers. 

57° Its hypostasis is triple and unified since it is one kind of being compounded from two 
other kinds — the divisible and the indivisible. Cf. Ti. 3523-4: tpitov &€ dugoiv év 
UEoW OUVEKEPGTATO OVOIaS Ei5Os. 

57" Festugiére, following Diehl, refers to Parm. 129a-b, but it is hard to see how this is 
particularly apposite to the claim that the intelligible whole is made up of dissimilar 
parts. 

57? to1oUTov S Kal TO TpITTAEKés SAOV TOUTO OTOIXElwv dvOUOIwV PUPANa yeyovds. For 
‘thrice-plaited’, see above 209.11. 
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similar parts — for all result from three elements — then the [origins of 
the soul may be traced back] to the intellectual wholeness that connects 
both wholes and parts. For the three means have been derived from 
these Connective Gods:573 the one [geometric mean] results from the 
first god that includes the remaining ones and leads all things together 
into one cosmos and a single unity in virtue of one ratio; while the second 
[harmonic mean] results from the second god who provides for things 
to be bound together — some to some things, others to other things; the 
greater to the greater, the lesser to the lesser — while the last [arithmetic 
mean] results from the third god whose own illumination provides a 
communion to things that come third, by means of which the things 
with lesser volume are unified to a greater degree than the things which 
possess greater volume but are less unified. Surely this is the distinctive 
characteristic (exairetos) of the arithmetic middle. 

In as much as the soul has a certain shape (idea) and dimension 
(diaschématisis) and has been furnished with a procession that goes in 
a straight line but a reversion that is circular — the causes through which 
this is the case having been stated [247.18 ff.] — then [the soul must be 
referred back] to the triad of intellectual shapes.574 For up there is the 
primary straight line and that which is circular. It was for this reason 
that in the shape (idea) of the soul both lines and circles were used both 
together and separately. 

In so far as it has received both monadic and hebdomatic powers [the 
soul should be traced back] to the intellectual hebdomad. But in so far as 
it is an intermediary between sensibles and intelligibles and in as much 


573 For the role of the Connectors in Chaldean cosmology see above note 556. Pro- 
clus here assigns them roles in unifying the cosmos that correspond in rather vague 
ways to the characteristics of these three means. The geometric mean preserves the 
same ratio in all of the things that it connects. The harmonic doesn’t preserve the 
same ratio through all the terms, but rather in a harmonic sequence ) exceeds a by 


the ‘same part’ of a by which c exceeds b. So in the sequence 2, 3, 6 the ¥, of a (ie. 1) 


by which b exceeds it is lesser than the 7, of c (i.e. 3) by which it is exceeded. Hence 
Proclus’ remark that this Connecting God assigns the greater to the greater and the 
lesser to the lesser. Finally, in an arithmetic proportion each term exceeds the next 
by the same amount. So if we think of this amount as the term’s share of unification 
then a larger number has more plurality to be “stuck together” by the same amount of 
“glue”. For a rather different identification of the triad of Connective Gods, see Plat. 
Theol. UI. 107.2-12. 

574 As Festugiére notes, the reference to a triad of intellectual shapes is unclear. Proclus 
distinguishes a variety of ways in which shape exists prior to extension at in Parm. 
1128.17-1129.14. We find a triad here: the shapelessness of the One, the intelligible 
cause of shapes (# vontt T&v oynudétev aitia), and intellectual (td voepdv oyfua). 
However, our present passage makes it sound as if Proclus has in mind a triad specif- 
ically within the realm of ‘the intellectual’ — a layer of being that he often explicitly 
distinguishes from ‘the intelligible’ and that which is both ‘intelligible and intellectual’. 
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as it makes the sensibles resemble the intelligibles, the soul is referred to 
the Leading series [of gods],>75 for it is such as to make secondary things 
like the unitary high points [from which the secondary things proceed]. 
However, in as much as the soul is active with a two-fold activity (the one 
presiding over sensibles, the other in contact with intelligibles), then [it 
can be referred to] the Liberated [gods]57° who both are and are not in 
touch with the universe. 

Let these brief remarks serve as a reminder to those who have care- 
fully followed the writings of our teacher [Syrianus] in which the truly 
ineffable conceptions of Plato on these matters are revealed. 


4. Remarks on earlier views 
a. Platonists 


I am astonished at those Platonists who think that the soul is divided in 
such a way that itis portioned out into celestial souls, both a single soul [of 
the fixed stars] and the seven [souls that animate the planets]. (For where, 
in the case of incorporeal things, is it possible to find such a division that 
does away with the whole? This sort of division is distinctive of divisible 
masses.) And [I am also astonished that] some of them think that this soul 
is entirely hypercosmic, since immediately in what follows (36d8) Plato 
indicates both that all that has been said concerns one soul and that this 
soul is surely encosmic.577 Hence I take it that it is better to assume this 
as a starting point concerning these matters: that it is necessary that the 
soul remain whole in spite of its division and, in addition to the former, 
that the dialogue is concerned with the encosmic animation. Assuming 
these things to have been said [it is also necessary that] there is surely 
just a single soul of the cosmos that is indivisible and divided in terms of 
these powers: first the dyad, second the triad and tetrad, and third the 
hebdomad, for it is in terms of these numbers that its division has come 
about. Such, then, is our account of these matters. 


575 The Leading Gods are hypercosmic divinities associated with the twelve gods that lead 
the disembodied soul in its tour of the hypercelestial realm of Forms in Phaedrus 246e. 
Cf. in Crat. §126.6. See also above 107.10 and 129.29. 

57° The Liberated Gods play a role as intermediate between cosmic and hypercosmic gods 

that is similar to the role played by the soul as intermediate between intelligibles and 

sensibles. Cf. Damascius, Dub. et Sol. II. 214.8-15; 215.4-6. 

Itseems likely that the Platonists in question here are Porphyry and Iamblichus respec- 

tively. Proclus has repeatedly rejected Iamblichus’ exegesis of Plato’s text in terms of a 

hypercosmic soul. Nothing so definite identifies Porphyry as the first of the unnamed 

Platonists here, though it seems plausible that here, as elsewhere, he first discusses 

Porphyry, then Iamblichus and then Theodore of Asine. 
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b. Theodore of Asine 


The philosopher Theodore of Asine,57® being filled up with the argu- 
ments of Numenius, produced views on the generation of the soul quite 
novel, creating accounts derived from the number of letters in a word, 
their shapes and their numerical values.579 Therefore in order that what 
we have written should briefly contain his beliefs on these matters, let’s 
go through each of the things he said so that we may make a synopsis of 
each topic. 

The first thing is well celebrated by the terms ‘ineffable’ and ‘unspeak- 
able’, ‘font of all things’, and ‘cause of goodness’. 

After the first which transcends everything comes a triad that, accord- 
ing to him, defines the intelligible realm which he calls ‘the one’. Being 
composed from breath, it is sort of derived from the ineffable, which the 
rough breathing of [the word] ‘hen’ (one) imitates. Being composed from 
the arch of its lone E, it is separate from the consonant that is voiced 
with it, and then its final letter, N.5°° 

After this triad is another that defines the Intellectual level (bathos), 
and another that defines the Demiurgic [level]. The first is the Being 
(to einai) prior to being (to on), the Intellect prior to intellect, and the 
Life prior to life. The Demiurgic triad after this is: Being in first place, 
second Intellect, third the Source of Souls.5*" 

Resulting from this triad is another triad: the Soul Itself, the Soul 
as a universal (kathalou) and the Soul of the World whose division we 
have spoken about before. Each of these has proceeded from the entire 
Demiurgic triad, but the first one comes more from Being, while the 
second derives especially from Intellect, and the third from the Fontal 
Soul. It is surely about this World Soul that [Theodorus thinks] Plato 
proposes to speak, rather than about the soul sipliciter which results 


578 in Tim. Il. 274.10-278.25 = Theodore, Test. 6 (Deuse). This, together with 215.29- 
218.20 above are by far the longest of the testimonia on Theodore. 
579 1rd TdV ypayNctoyv Kai TOV XaPaKTIpaV Kal Tdv &pidydy, cf. Gersh (1978), 289. I 
translate this with an eye toward what Proclus says later at 278.1 about Iamblichus’ 
criticisms of Theodore’s methods. 
A slightly fuller but perhaps somewhat different account is given at in Parm. book VII 
(Klibansky 52.9-17, trans. Morrow and Dillon): “The first of the things that emanate 
from it [sc. the ineffable One] is represented by the rough breathing with which we 
utter “hen”. Itself, it is unnameable, just as the breathing is by itself silent. The second 
is represented by the utterable vowel which now becomes utterable with the breathing, 
and it itself becomes both utterable and unutterable, unspeakable and speakable; for 
the procession of the second order of existence has to be mediated. Third comes hen 
which contains the unsoundable breathing and the soundable force of the e and the 
letter that goes with this, the consonant n, which represents in a converse way the same 
thing as the breathing.’ 
58 Cf. I. 309.17-18 = Theodore, Test 12. 
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from the source of souls, or about the Soul as universal conjoined with 
the World Soul,>** or about the Source Itself. For all things are in all, 
even if they are somehow different in one case and in another. They 
are in the soul prior to the triad [sc. in the Source of Souls] in a unified 
manner (kath’ henésin), but in the soul that exists simmpliciter in the manner 
of the wholeness prior to the parts, and in the Soul as universal in the 
manner of the wholeness of the parts, but in the third soul [sc. the World 
Soul] in the manner of the whole that is in the parts. (As if Plato had 
arranged all these souls and it was necessary to refer all his words back 
to all of them, disregarding the differences among them!) 5°3 

Theodore thinks that it is first necessary to give the reason why the 
soul is composed from three means. And he certainly also says that, on 
the whole, the soul is a geometric ratio, established from both the First 


582 Trepl THs KaBdAOU Kal Tis TOU Travtds. Deuse commends Festugiére’s ‘et VAme au sens 
universal conjointement a Ame du Tout’. Whatever the text means, it can’t mean 
to list the World Soul as among the souls that are vot up for discussion since we’ve 
just been told it is the subject. Another more radical suggestion would be to emend 
the text to read Kai tis &116 Tot Svtos. This would give us a parallel with trepi tis 
ATADS Wuxiis ths rd ths thy fs Tv yuydv where the soul to be ruled out is given 
together with the element in the triad from which it derives. Of course, this treats 
the soul simpliciter as corresponding to Soul Itself, and deriving from the Source of 
souls. And the Soul as universal then derives from Being, leaving the World Soul to 
correspond to Intellect. This doesn’t match Deuse’s schema of Theodore’s order of 
hypostases, though it is unclear to me that this diagram is built on texts apart from this 
one. Moreover, it requires that we suppose that the lists at 274.27—-8 and 29-30 are not 
in a coordinated order. But in its favour, it may be said that all of the souls derive from 
all of the elements at the Demiurgic level. 

583 The parenthetical remark is, of course, Proclus’ criticism. One might be tempted to 
suppose that in the previous lines Proclus expresses Theodore’s views in his terms, just 
as Aristotle embeds the pre-Socratic discussion of principles within his own framework. 
But this is perhaps the result of a common legacy. Iamblichus credited Numenius 
with the principle that ‘all things are in all but in each appropriately’ (ap. Stob. I 
p- 365.12 (Wachsmuth)) and Theodore, we have just been told, is full of the doctrines 
of Numenius. We have already seen that Iamblichus and Theodore seem to share the 
idea of a triad in which the first element is unparticipated (lamblichus’ amethektos, 
240.6-7) or unrelated to anything (Theodore’s ‘aschétos’, 142.24). In this case, the role 
of unparticipated monad is played by the Source of Souls which contains everything 
kath’ henésin. The vocabulary of the wholeness prior to the parts, from the parts and 
in the parts is certainly present in Proclus (ET 67-74, in Parm. 1102.8 ff.), but it may 
also be present in Iamblichus as well (in Tim. I. 426.12—-14). It is difficult to say to what 
extent Porphyry anticipates it (in Tim. I. 422.14 ff.), but if it, or something like it, were 
present, this would have been known to Theodore who was a student of Porphyry 
(Test. 1 = Damasc. Vita Isid. §166). On the basis of this passage Dodds ((1963), 237) 
attributes the part-whole doctrine to Theodore, but this seems to overlook the whole 
question of the extent to which Proclus is presenting Theodore in Theodore’s terms 
or in his own — an issue that is not raised as forcefully as perhaps it should be by Deuse 
either. Cf. O’ Meara (1974). 
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God in accordance with Being and from the Second God in accordance 
with Intellect, for these are the two [kinds of] Being, the divisible and 
the indivisible. Both the arithmetic ratio (which bears a likeness to the 
first Being) and the harmonic ratio (which bears a likeness to the second 
Being) are brought to completion in it, for the one is monadic, since it 
is unextended, while the other one has been drawn apart — albeit in a 
harmonious manner. 

Next, it is shown that since it is the number four, it results from the 
tetrad of the elements, and that all geometrical number might be some 
particular number.5*4 Lest one think that this number is lifeless, you will 
discover Life in the letters at each end, if you take the first heptad instead 
of the third.5*5 If, however, you posit the base number of the first letter 
and those subsequent to it you will see that the soul’s life is intellectual. 
Take J o y (ie. 7, 70, 700). The circle [o] is intermediate, being intel- 
lectual, because intellect is the cause of the soul. But the smallest term 
shows that the soul is a sort of geometric intellect because what joins the 
parallel lines is a straight line across the diagonal:5*¢ it thus both remains 
above and also advances towards opposites, evincing a form of life that 
is both oblique and non-oblique.5*” The largest [number] is the element 
of the sphere. In any event, the lines will make a sphere when they have 
been bent around. 

After this, the bases of the next letter [i.e. the u in yuy7] are 5, y, u 
(4, 40, 400) which are at the same time 3 and also tetradic and because 
of this such as to generate the number 12, producing the 12 spheres 


584 The soul is the number four because it has four letters — ‘’YXH. I suspect that there 
may be some purported connection between Theodore’s talk of 6 oWutras d&p18uds 
yewpetpiKés and the way in which the infamous ‘perfect number’ of marriages is glossed 
as otras SE OUTOS &pIOUds YecouETpIKOs in the marriage number of Republic VIL, 546c6. 
The claim that life is evidenced in the first and last letters of the word wuy7 is justified 
as follows. The letter y represents the number 700 in the Greek notation for writing 
numbers. This is the ‘third heptad’ in the sequence 7, 70, 700. The number 7 is 
represented in the Greek notation by ¢. If you combine this with the final letter of 
uxt you get fn or more precisely Zn — it lives! 
The relevant fact here seems to be that the capital form of the number corresponding 
to 7, Z, can be thought of as connecting two parallel lines. The connection with the 
soul is that the rotation of the circle of the Different along the path of the ecliptic at an 
angle across the circle of the Same (which represents the celestial equator) describes a 
similar diagonal. Cf. above II. 261.16-19. 
587 Theallusion is surely to Tim. 434 where Timaeus describes the ways an influx of sensa- 
tions and nutrition affect the circles within the soul - or at least within the human soul: 
d&Adywos SE pépecbaun, ToTé yev dvTias, GAAOTE SE TAY ias, ToTE St UTITIas, cf. Theodore’s 


58 


nn 


atAayiaotov éua kal teTAaylacuEévov Coof\s i505. Presumably the circles in the World 
Soul are never so disordered, so the kind of life had by souls, generally speaking, is a 
form of life that is simultaneously oblique and non-oblique. 
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of the universe.5*° The largest of these numbers shows that the soul’s 
essence stretches itself out toward two things and extends itself after two 
things, on account of which some people also call this letter a ‘lover of 
wisdom’5*9 *** [the soul] having flowed to the bottom of both.5%° At 
any rate, we have also found that the letter vu has itself been so named by 
some extraordinary individuals. The letter u [in yuy7] is also between 
two spheres, that of the y (700) and the yx (600),5' the one being hotter 
thanks to the pneuma>®* and more life engendering, the other having 
each of these [features] to a lesser extent. So once again it turns out 
that the soul is intermediate between two intellects — the one prior, and 
the other posterior — and manifests its most appropriate middle character 
and relation toward each. Nonetheless, Plato has given the soul a x shape 
rather [than the y], although the letter is also the element of a sphere, 
in order that the balanced character of its motions should be indicated, 
all of the straight lines in the x being equal. The fact of the soul’s self- 
motion is thus made known. But if the Demiurge has brought forth the 
soul in virtue of his own essence, then it is obvious that he arranged it 
analogously to the letter, for this is the very first intellect. Therefore, 


588 Deuse refers us to the anonymous Pythagorean views cited in Photius (Bibl. 249 
p- 439b17-26). We have the sphere of the fixed stars, seven planetary spheres, and 
one sphere for each of the four elements. 

Presumably this is because of the shape of the character, Y, which might be thought to 

suggest reaching forth with one’s arms toward something that one lacks. Deuse notes 

a possible connection with Plato’s account of philosophy as midway between wisdom 

and ignorance. The person who is philosopbos at least knows enough to be troubled to 

extend his grasp toward that wisdom which he recognises he does not yet possess. 

59° *** quit 8& eis TO KATO HUEIcaV &UPoTépwv. Diehl supposes that there is a lacuna at 
line 9, but Festugiére wonders whether the text might not be complete and sensible as 
it stands. Deuse thinks that though the soul is certainly the subject, éupotépav cannot 
depend on 16 k&tw — apparently because he thinks that éupotépav would have to cover 
both above and below. He supposes that &ugotépwv rather depends on some verb of 
striving that has been swallowed up in the lacuna. The thought would be that when 
the soul remains above, it strives only for the incorporeal, but when it has descended it 
strives for both. Deuse’s objection does not seem to me to be overpowering. The text — 
whether complete or incomplete — is certainly obscure. 

59 Why, you might wonder, are these letters spheres? With Theodore, one is never sure 
whether it is the graphic properties of the letters, their phonemes, or the associated 
numbers that ground such an association. I think in this case it must be shape. We 
know that Plato has the Demiurge bend the X of the World Soul stuff around into a 
sphere (Tim. 36b8). Since there are no obvious mathematico-geometrical connections 
between 600, 700 or spheres, it seems very likely to me that Theodore supposed that 
a bit more bending at the cosmic panel-beater’s shop might yield a sphere from . 

59° Festugiére supposes that this point depends on the fact that y is an aspirated letter in 
Greek. So pneuma here would literally mean ‘breath’, but of course the assumption 
that this should be life-engendering depends on the associations of the pneuma in the 
ancient medical tradition, Aristotle and the Stoics. 
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because of these facts, he says that the soul is a certain intermediate 
essence between two intellects, proceeding and producing itself. These 
then are the things that must be accepted. 

Through the last letter, n, [of the word wux7] one may see the soul’s 
procession to its end point in the cube.593 But if it is also a dyad on 
account of the difference involved in its life, and if it is a triad because 
of the tripartite character of its essence, then it has in itself the hémziolios 
[3:2] ratio. This it introduces into itself and through this introduction 
makes the triad over the dyad produce the hexad. When this connects 
with the indivisible and the tripartite, the harmony in the double series 
is established through these terms.594 And as 3 reverts upon itself, the 
9 [is produced], but as the dyad has gone into itself dyadically, the 8 is 
wholly present. And from both of these the epogdoos ratio [of the tone, 
9:8] is produced. 

The production [of the soul] in terms of straight lines shows both its 
indivisible [character] and also that it is the same throughout; for [with 
respect to the first point] every part of a line is a line and [with respect 
to the second] all the ratios are present everywhere [in the soul]. But 
the cutting into two strips indicates that its form is dyadic. And while its 
wholeness is an indivisible image of the first intellect, the fact that one 
of these two — which Plato called the circle of the Same remains uncut — 
is an image of the second intellect. But the counting out into six strips is 
an image of the third remaining intellect. 

Moreover, the number 8 has appeared as a result of the soul’s dyad. 
As for the 7, when it is regarded in terms of units it represents the 
first form of life. But when it is taken in terms of tens it represents the 
intellectual [form of life] because of the circle.595 But in the hundreds 
place it represents in itself the third remaining distinctive property of 
the soul.59° 


593 In the Greek system for writing numbers, n stands for the number eight. This is the 
first of the cubed number — 23 — within the series of numbers within the soul. It also 
corresponds to the eight-sided cube shape of earth, the element that lies at the furthest 
innermost point of the extended cosmos. 

594 It is perhaps possible that Theodore is able to produce the numbers that make up 
the geometric, arithmetic and harmonic ratios in the double and triple series through 
such mechanisms. See Deuse (1973), 87-90 for the details. Deuse thinks that in the 
sentence at hand, we should take the joining of the indivisible to the tripartite to be 
1 + 7/;. When we connect this to the unit and the dyad (which he thinks is the object 
of ouvaétrtouoa in line 30) we get the sequence that starts out the harmonic ratio in the 
double series: 1, +/;, 2. Further complex manoeuvres are needed to yield the remaining 
elements 8/3, 4, wie 8. 

595 One writes the Greek number for 70 with omicron, which is of course a circle. 

59° This is perhaps the spherical shape that Theodore connects with the letter Y. It may be 
that Proclus indicates that this is an association based on the graphic properties of the 
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The fact that it has a straightforward, natural conjunction with that 
which created it has established the [sphere of] the fixed stars, while the 
procession and indefiniteness have established the planetary [spheres]. 
The reversion, together with the procession, are responsible for the life 
that wanders inerrantly. 

And since the shape of the soul is like a y, its form is dyadic (for there 
is a cutting into two strips), the dyad multiplied by the number six, which 
is the first base of the y (or the number 600), makes the number twelve, 
from which one may assume the twelve primary leading souls.597 

These things, then, are a few examples drawn from the many ways in 
which Theodore philosophised about these matters, basing his interpre- 
tations on the letters and pronunciations.59° 


c. Lamblichus 


But the divine Iamblichus*? knocks all such speculations (theéria) on the 
head in his ‘Refutations of Amelius and his school and of Numenius’ — 
for such is the title that he gives to the chapter — whether he is ascribing 
Numenius’ opinions to them or perhaps finding that they have written 
similar things concerning these matters, I am unable to say. In any event, 
the divine Iamblichus first says that it was not requisite to make the soul 
the sum of number or the geometrical number because of the plurality 


symbol for the number by his use of ‘in itself. Equally, however, this could be taken 
to say how the distinctive property belongs to its subject: 277.15—16 # 8é év &kartovT&o1 
TpITOV KAT AUTO AoITTOV TO iSi~pa TO YUXIKOV. 

597 These may be the leading gods of the Phaedrus, or perhaps as Deuse suggests the souls 
that animate the twelve spheres of the heavens, cf. above 276.4. 

598 On pronunciations specifically, see 274.20 and 276.12. 

599 in Tim. Il. 277.26-278.25 = Iamblichus, in Tim. fr. 57 (Dillon). In his commentary, 
Dillon considers the question of Proclus’ apparent ambivalence about the relation of 
Numenius to Amelius. Could Proclus not say because he didn’t have the books of 
both Numenius and Amelius to consider in relation to Iamblichus’ critique? Dillon 
thinks it distinctly possible that Proclus might have had access to them, but couldn’t 
be bothered to consult them, at least on this point, and relied on Iamblichus alone. 
He might have been motivated, however, to consult the works of Amelius on other 
points that he might have deemed more worthwhile. Moreover, there is the question 
of the relation of Numenius and Amelius to Theodore of Asine, for this extract from 
Iamblichus is used by Proclus as a criticism of the latter. One source says that Theodore 
was a student of Porphyry, not Amelius (Damasc. V. Isid. §166 = Theodore, Test. 1, 
Deuse), while another has him as the student of Iamblichus himself (Eunapius, V. 
Soph. V. 1.4-5 = Test. 3), a claim perhaps supported by Proclus himself (Plat. Theol. 
I. 6.16-19.24 = Test. 2). Perhaps Proclus thought that the criticisms in Iamblichus’ 
chapter of his commentary were relevant to Theodore because he was ‘full of the ideas 
of Numenius’ (in Tim. II. 274.10) or perhaps he thinks that he is covered by virtue of 
being among the school of Amelius (tos &ugi ApéAiov). 
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of its letters, for the word ‘body’ is composed of an equivalent number 
of letters, or even the term ‘non-being’ (é on), so that non-being would 
thereby also be the sum of number. One might discover many different 
words composed from an equivalent number of letters — words that are 
shameful or maximally opposed to one another — and it would surely be 
incorrect to mix all of them together or treat them as kindred to one 
another. 

Secondly, he says that it is not safe to attempt to prove anything from 
the shapes of the letters (charaktér), for these are stipulated and their 
imprint was one way long ago, but is different now. To begin with, the 
letter Z, on the basis of which he has put his argument, did not have its 
opposing features entirely parallel, nor was its middle stroke slanted, but 
was rather at a right angle, as is obvious from ancient monuments. 

In the third place, analysis [of the letters of the word ‘soul’] into their 
bases and wasting time over this just moves the speculation from one 
number to another. For the number seven in the unit position (¢ = 7), or 
in the tens (o = 70), or in the hundreds (y = 700) is not the same thing. 
Since, therefore, it is the latter one that is in the name of the soul, why 
is it necessary to smuggle in (pareiskyklein) the argument on the bases of 
the numbers? For we could thus transform any number into any other 
by dividing, adding or multiplying. 

These are his general points, but he also refutes each individual propo- 
sition as contrived and having nothing sound in it. Anyone who is keen 
to understand the weakness of the whole thing can easily take the book 
and read through the particular counter-argument to each of the things 
that have been written [by these misguided interpreters]. 


d. Aristotle 


Having touched on these matters for the sake of history [in order that our 
account may be a complete one], the thing that follows naturally is to give 
the exegesis of the doctrines of Plato that are at hand. And since I know 
what has been written in the Aristotelian objections to the generation of 
the soul and the alleged solutions®© of Platonists in response to them, 
I don’t think it is necessary to expend much effort [over them]. In any 
case, refutation would be totally superfluous,°® for the soul is not a circle 
like an extended [circle is a circle]. Neither is it necessary when this 
supposition has been refuted to think that you have thereby accepted 
the theory of Plato. For this reason, it seems to me that it is surely 


600 r&6 Té&>v MAaTwviKdv Trpds aUTAS éTrevNVEyLevas AUOeIs, cf. Dillon and Morrow’s trans- 


lation of Tév étrevnveyuévoov &Totreov at in Parm. 872.33. 
6°r Reading mavty for tavTn at 278.31. 
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acceptable to pass over these matters, for I know that an investigation of 
them has been undertaken in the book I published specifically on this, 
An Examination of Aristotle’s Objections to the Timaeus.°~ In it I have dealt 
with these issues at length and shown that magnitude is not correctly 
ascribed in the case of the soul according to the Timaeus. As a result of 
this, I also show that it is no more possible that the soul should cognise 
the indivisible intelligibles by means of divisible magnitude than that 
one should make the indivisible fit over the top of the divisible.°°3 In 
addition I show that the movements of the heaven are not identical to 
the movements of the soul, but rather, according to the teachings of 
the Timaeus, the former have been made to exist as a result of the latter. 
Neither is it impossible that the soul should often cognise the same 
object by means of the same thing, but it is even necessary in the case 
of discursive thought — if it is indeed the case both that the intelligibles 
have been limited and also that cognition takes place by means of a 
circle. So therefore it seems to me that these matters can be set aside 
at present because I have dealt with them at greater length in the book 
just mentioned. Let us turn to the next passage of Plato, sticking to the 
precise words of the philosopher which seem to me to indicate what 
Plato transmits concerning these things. 


VIL. The activities of the soul 
A. Containing the material cosmos: Tim. 3 6d8-e1 


When the entire psychic composite had come about in accordance with 
the intellect (kata noun) of the one who created it, after this he framed all 
that is corporeal inside of it. (Tim. 36d8-e1) 


The first chapter of the discourse on the soul, as we said earlier (125.12) 
concerns the nature of its existence (byparxis), while the second chapter 
is concerned with its harmony. The third chapter deals with the shape, 
and the fourth with the soul’s powers. The fifth chapter deals with its 
activities. In all the other subjects, therefore, the philosopher has taught 
us most completely, but this final chapter was about the activities of 
the soul which he surely appends in these words. But since the form 


6°2 See in Tim. I. 404.20 and Philoponus, Contra Proclum 31.10. This work is lost to us, 
but Simplicius probably quotes from portions of it that deal with the elements in his 
De Caelo commentary. See Siorvanes (1996). 

603 Kaddrrep OUSE TO duEpés Epapudoar TH YEploTe Suvatdv. Cf. IL. 287.1-3: Waoa yvddors 
gival ovdSev GAAO 7} ETIOTPOP?) TIPOS TO yvwOoTOV Kal CikElwols Kal EPAPLOOIS TIPOS AUTO. 
The idea is that knowledge is a kind of ‘fitting over’ or ‘adjustment’ between the knower 
and the thing known. This clearly cannot happen when the two are too different. 
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6°2 See in Tim. I. 404.20 and Philoponus, Contra Proclum 31.10. This work is lost to us, 
but Simplicius probably quotes from portions of it that deal with the elements in his 
De Caelo commentary. See Siorvanes (1996). 
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of activities in the soul is two-fold — I mean those pertain to know- 
ing (gnéstikos) and those that are to do with motion (kinétikos) — he will 
give one account that is specific to the motive powers and another one 
that is specific to the cognitive powers. So he will convey to us both 
how it moves other things by moving itself, and also how, in know- 
ing itself, it knows the things that are prior to it and also those that 
are posterior to it. Such, therefore, is the purpose (skopos) of the words 
before us. 

He did not, however, present us with any teaching about a plurality 
of souls in what has gone before, as some would have it, who say that 
the first part concerning the soul’s essence dealt with what they call the 
unrelated (aschetos) soul, while the chapter on harmony dealt with what 
they call the related soul (én en schesei), and the chapter on shape dealt 
with the soul that is coordinated with the body (tén en katataxei).°°+ Nor 
[does this part of the Timaeus deal with a multitude of souls in another 
sense], as others have written, saying that it introduces a single soul and 
seven hypercosmic souls (II. 273.26-33). That nothing like this is the 
case has, I think, been made sufficiently clear through what Timaeus 
says. For the soul that has been created by the Father in accordance 
with his intellect, he conjoins to the universe, arranging that which is 
corporeal within it. This is also evident from the arrangement of the 
whole thing, since the entire dialogue is about the cosmos and not about 
the production of hypercosmic beings. 

Look too at the way that Timaeus adds each word with precision. For 
the words in accord with intellect (kata noun)°°5 makes clear both that 
Intellect is the paradigm of the universe (for the intelligible all-perfect 
Living Being was an intellect, in accordance with which both the World 


604 Festugiére supposed that Theodore of Asine is alluded to here, and Deuse has included 
this as testimonia 25 in his collection. Festugiére calls attention to the similarities with 
II. 142.14 above and III. 154.19 that follows. But it seems to me that in Remp. II. 
310.16-311.20 and II. 335.7 are relevant too. There Proclus gives his account of how 
human souls may be said to “enter” animal bodies in reincarnation, which he says 
is indebted to Theodore (310.5). Some animal bodies are animated by human souls, 
and when this happens the souls are merely en schesei to the animal’s life. But other 
animal bodies are animated by souls that will never pass into a human body (cf. Phdr. 
249bs5). These souls are en katataxei with these bodies. So in this context, the soul 
that is purported to be the subject of the chapter on shape is one that is more closely 
associated with the World Body and therefore, as Festugiére has it, ‘a un rang dégradé’. 

5 In the lemma from Plato (étrel 88 KaTé& votv TH OUVIOTaVTI THO TY TAS WUXis DUOTACIS 
éyeyévnto) kata noun doubtless means something like ‘when the Creator was satisfied 
with the psychic composite’; cf. Rep. II, 358b3, III, 399b7; Symp. 1938; Phlb. 26c3. 
Proclus, however, is anxious to find a deeper meaning behind this common way of 
speaking. As Festugiére notes, he forces the same meaning on the casual kata noun at 
Tim. 1704 (in Tim. I. 32.22). The occurrence of the phrase at Tim. 26d7 passes without 
comment since Proclus abridges his quotation of the lemma (I. 196.1-2). 
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itself and the World Soul were established), and also that nothing 
pointless has been made; nothing more and nothing less than what is 
required for all the things that form essential parts (symplérétikos) of the 
psychic essence [to come about] and for the soul’s essence to receive 
the entire will of the Demiurge. For while enmattered things divide the 
indivisible Form thanks to their matter and they receive the whole as 
partial and the unextended as extended, the soul, on the other hand, has 
received entire the Demiurgic creation, just as the Demiurge willed it. 

The words the one who creates it [makes it clear] that the activity 
of creation®®’ is universal, for [the use of the aorist tense in] ‘the one 
who created it’ implies completion, while [the use of the present tense 
in] ‘the one who creates it’ implies that the activities are always present 
simultaneously. 

‘The words the entire psychic composite indicate that there is noth- 
ing that falls outside the Demiurgic craft and that the entire procession 
of the soul has been controlled by the Form and power of the Demiurge. 

The words after this must not be taken in a temporal sense, but 
instead should be taken as indicative of order. For the separable life of 
the soul is one thing, but the life that it has in association with the body 
is something that is secondary to this, and in the case of divine essence 
what is more complete is prior to that which is less so. 

The words inside of it show that the body is connate with the soul and 
an offspring of it. For if the body proceeds within the soul, then the soul 
is the lord over the bypostasis of the body and includes its entire essence 
and cooperates with the Demiurge in the arrangement of the body. The 
World Soul is not like the case of partial souls which receive bodies that 
have been made by others, and because of this sometimes rule over these 
bodies, but at other times are unable to rule over their own instruments. 
When the World Soul proceeds, she produces together with the Father 
her own dwelling, or more accurately, her own vebicle.°° For this reason, 


6°6 Repunctuating with Festugiére so as to remove Diehl’s full stop after the parenthetical 
remark and replace it with a comma. The te at line 17 requires that the xai at line 20 
be coordinate with it, not part of a new sentence. 

TO 8 TH OUVIOTAVTI Thy KaBdAOU avis évépyeiav: Festugiére is surely right to suppose 
that the feminine pronoun must refer to Thv Squioupyikiy ... Toinow in line 26. In what 
follows, Proclus contrasts the present participle té ouviotavTi that we find in Plato’s 
text with the aorist 1 ovotévT1 that would not have so clearly indicated the universal or 
whole character of the Demiurge’s creative activity. We have no manuscript tradition 
that records such a variation, so perhaps Proclus is merely making the point that Plato 
has chosen his words carefully (cf. ovv éxpifeig in line 16) — not correcting another 
reading that was current. 

For Proclus’ views on the vehicle of the soul or ‘astral body’ see, ET 196, 205, 207— 
10 and in Tim. III. 236.31 ff.; 297.16 ff., as well as Dodds (1963), Appendix II. The 
World Soul’s first and primary body is the space in which the cosmos exists. This 
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the World Soul rules over the universe perpetually and is active without 
any hassles, since everything that creates in accordance with its essence 
makes whatever it makes in a relaxed way. 

The word framed makes clear, on the one hand, the Demiurgic cre- 
ation which proceeds through solids and things that have resistance, but, 
on the other hand, also makes clear the second-hand (episkeuastés) for- 
mation and endowing it with properties that the sensibles get from some 
external source. He practically conveys the image of him [sc. the Demi- 
urge] using the tools of Hephaestus by means of which he forges the 
whole heaven — painting all things by means of the Forms, turning the 
things with extension on a lathe and configuring each of the objects with 
the Form that is appropriate to it. Now, since there are three stages in 
the creation that concerns the universe - the first that by virtue of which 
it has been produced as a whole of wholes that is composed from the 
elements and bound by proportion; the second that by which it has been 
arranged from whole spheres (for it is impossible for it not to be divided 
into spheres since it is composed from the elements); and the third which 
involves filling it up with the particular kinds of living beings: those that 
are celestial, those that dwell in the air, the aquatic ones, and the ter- 
restrial ones®!° — in the words [in this lemma Plato] has revealed to us 
the middle [stage in creation]. For since the framer framed everything 
corporeal within the soul, and the soul has been divided into circles, 
obviously he framed the corporeal so that it was divided into spheres. 
The spheres are presumably images of the circles and are formed from 
the shapes of the psychic circles inside which all that is corporeal is 
said to be framed — [a fact] by which it is also made clear that the eight 
circles encompass within themselves the sublunary region, if indeed the 
Demiurge has placed everything corporeal within them. For if this were 
not so, then he would surely have said that ‘he framed the entire heaven 
within them [i.e. the psychic circles]’, but not that ‘he framed all that 
is corporeal’. Vherefore everything below the heaven is in these circles, 
either in so far as these have been divided along with the heaven or else 
in as much as they have been included within the circle of the Moon, for 


is an ‘immaterial body’ like light. See see Siorvanes (1996), 247-56; Schrenk (1989); 
Schrenk (1994); Sorabji (1988), 116-24. 

atrpayudvens évepyei... & Troi yeta Aotovns Trost. A sign of the World Soul’s divinity 
is the ease with which it creates, cf. in Parm. 1037.36-1038.3. 

The first two stages correspond to the third and fourth gifts of the Demiurge (in Tim. 
II. 5.2 1-3). The connection between its division into spheres and its composition from 
the four elements is not entirely clear. It seems likely to me that Proclus adverts to the 
fact that the four elements — corresponding to the regular solids — may all be inscribed 
in the sphere (in Tim. II. 76.9-11). The third stage seems to skip over several of the 
other gifts and go straight to the tenth (II. 5.29-31). 
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the Theologians also call the Moon ‘an Earth’6"? due to the connection 
between it and the Earth. In any event, it is common to both of them to 
obscure the light. 


And conjoining them middle to middle, he harmonised them in relation 
to one another. (Tim. 36e1) 

Since Porphyry®” interpreted the middle of the soul in terms of the 
growth principle (to phytikon), [his reading of this lemma] attempts to 
harmonise together this growth principle with the middle of the universe, 
in spite of the fact that Plato’s words here in no way pertain to the growth 
principle, nor has he even used the word up to this point. Surely if one 
wishes to interpret this phrase more naturally, it is necessary to say the 
following: that he places the middle of the cosmos within the soul since 
the soul itself has the position (taxis) of an intermediate between intellect 
and body. Moreover, the cosmos is not within the soul simpliciter, but 
rather it is in the very middle of the soul since he says that the Demiurge 
conjoins the soul’s very middle to the middle [of the other]. That this 
is the thought [behind the words] is evident from what follows [where he 
says] ‘the soul was interwoven from the middle on out in every direction 
to the outermost edge of the heaven’ (36e2). Accordingly we should 
assume from this that of course everything corporeal has been animated 
from every direction, and simultaneously that the entire soul everywhere 
transcends the body. And of course it happens this way in order that it may 
imitate the universal (4o/os) Demiurge who both transcends the wholes 
and is present to all things. It also happens because the fact that the 
corporeal is the middle of the soul makes the animation of it stretched 
through it in all directions simultaneously. For if the limits [rather than 
the middle] of the universe were joined to the middle of the soul, then 
some things would be closer to the soul and other things would be further 
from it. But it is necessary for all things to remain within it — rooted, 
as it were, and suffused with the life that results from it. That which is 
corporeal was fitted to the soul’s middle, and at the same time this middle 
has been made to transcend all things and to be at an equal distance from 
all of them. For if some of the [corporeal] things are at a greater or lesser 
distance from the soul, we will give it a relation to secondary existents. 
Therefore each of these statements is true: that the corporeal is the 
middle, and also that a fitting together with the psychic middle has been 
brought about. 


611 Cf, in Tim. II. 48.17 where this idea is assigned to the Pythagoreans and Orphics. 


Cf. IIL. 172.20 = Orph. fr. 93 (Kern). 
6% in Tim. Il. 282.15-18 = Porphyry, in Tim. fr. 73 (Sodano). 
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Furthermore, the word conjoin reveals the Demiurgic unification 
and the very bond on account of which the universal is everlasting. But 
the words harmonised them in relation to one another reveals the 
harmonious community (4omilia) of the body with the soul, wherein the 
latter minds its own business and the former keeps to its appropriate 
rank, neither diverting nor pulling down the intellection of the [soul’s] 
divine essence. This, after all, is the harmonious form of association 
(koinénia). But if there is an association between the better and the worse 
where the better is distracted from its own perfection or the worse makes 
a noisy intrusion upon the activities of the better partner, then such an 
association is unharmonious and discordant.°'3 Therefore the soul has 
been established in accordance with harmonious ratios, and that which 
is corporeal has come to be an object of love itself through proportion, 
and the whole has been put together harmoniously. What bonds could 
appear to be more indestructible, more everlasting, or more divine than 
these? None; unless someone might say that the will itself of the one 
who bound it [is superior to these, this will] being something separate 
from the things that have been bound. 


B. Animating the cosmos: Tim. 36e2—5 


The soul was interwoven from the middle on out in every direction to 
the outermost edge of the heaven, and covered it from outside in a circle. 
Revolving within itself, it initiated a divine origin of a life unceasing and 
filled with wisdom throughout all time. (Tim. 36e2-5) 


1. General interpretation 


The mode of animation through reversion, as we said earlier,°'4 is initi- 
ated from below and proceeds toward the things above, and goes from 
the outermost things (ta eschata) up to where it stops with the highest 
forms of things — which is surely just the thing that Plato has here deliv- 
ered to us. For when the soul has proceeded from above down to the very 
last nook and cranny of earth, and all things have been illuminated with 
the light of life, then the cosmos reverts upon the soul. Starting from the 
last point it reached, the cosmos is animated through both its middle and 


63 For the ‘noisy intrusion’ of the lesser partner (the body) in the association between 
body and soul in our own case, see in Tim. III. 349.30-350.5. 

6t4 Diehl supposes that Proclus here refers back to 244.5 ff. Festugiére suggests that 
this, in turn, takes us back to 106.30. In both cases, we have the soul’s procession being 
matched with a reversion —a process that describes a circle. Hence the connection with 
our present text: the soul’s “movement” from the centre to the limits of the World’s 
Body will give rise to a circle of reversion: KUKAw Te avTOv EEabev TepikaAUaoa. 
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entire extension until it again enjoys from an external vantage point®"5 
the soul’s intellectual illumination. It is because of this that the soul is 
said to occupy the middle of the universe, in as much as its own powers 
have been placed in the latter and it is a symbol of the soul’s appropriate 
presence. It has been said to be stretched to the outermost heaven in as 
much as it makes the universe similarly enlivened everywhere. It covers 
the universe in as much as it has its powers in a way that transcends 
extended particular things, all but setting before the reader the aegis of 
Athena: 


from which are hung a hundred tassels all of gold. (iad 2.448) 


On account of this it also surrounds the world from outside. And if it 
is necessary to tell the truth, through these words Plato silences those 
critics who suppose that the shape of the soul is really circular or that 
it is extended in this manner. For how would a circle admit of being 
interwoven throughout a body and stretched out equally so as to cover 
it externally while at the same time being positioned so as to coincide 
with its entire extension? This, therefore, makes it clear from whence 
one may show the falsity of the mental images (phantasia) of those who 
make such assumptions. 

In addition to this, it is necessary to consider that which we said ear- 
lier (250.20-9) — how both the ‘interweaving’ and the phrase ‘covered 
it from outside in a circle’ render the soul similar to the intellec- 
tual form of life which was earlier said to have ‘enfolded’ (36c3) its two 
circles, for as the latter enfolded the soul, so too the soul enfolds the 
heavens. 

In addition to both of these [terms], it is also necessary to conceive 
in what way it is made to resemble those gods to whom the Parmenides 
connected Similarity and Dissimilarity.°°° The ‘interweaving’ indicates 
the soul’s presence in the cosmos through similarity, for all associa- 
tion of essences, powers and activities has been brought about through 
Sameness. On the other hand, since ‘covering’ indicates going beyond, 
the fact that the soul covers the universe illustrates how the soul is 


61S &11 ZEwOev atroAavel THs voepas EAAGupeds THs yUXFs. Compare the souls in the Phaedrus 
taking up a vantage point on the outside of the vault of heaven: Phdr. 247b7-c2 &€w 
TropevOeionl EoTHOay Trl TH TOU OUPavoU VOTw, OTAOAS SE AUTAS TrepIcryel 1] TEPIPOEG, 
ai Se Gewpotion TH Ew TOU ovjpavov. 

Ie. Sameness and Difference; cf. Plat. Theol. II. 70.19-23: totto toivuv 81 6yoidtn- 
Tos uev 6 Tlappevidns Kai avouoldTnTos AITO Tis TO TEPAS OUYKAELOVOTS TV voEpddv 
yovddSoov GeoTN Tos Treodyel’ TO yap SYOIOV TreTTOVOds EOTI TO TAaUTOV HoTTEp SI TO avd- 
MOLOV TreTTOVOds TO ETEPOV. 
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incommensurable (asymmetros) with it and so unparticipated®’7 thanks 
to its incommensurability, for presumably what is incommensurable is 
dissimilar to that with which it is incommensurable. Or perhaps both 
[terms] have [a connection] with both [Similarity and Dissimilarity]. For 
to be interwoven [pertains] to what is in one way similar, but in another 
way dissimilar; while covering over simultaneously indicates by its insep- 
arability the intellectual [character] of the envelopment which surely 
belongs to the universe in a secondary way; for through this envelop- 
ment the universe imitates intellect, having first become an image of 
intellect. Therefore it is present to all things in a manner that is sepa- 
rable, and it illuminates all of them without reverting upon the things 
illuminated nor admitting of a relation or position among them. These 
things [that have been illuminated] are alien to the World Soul, because 
surely the body is subordinate to the soul and not the soul to the body, 
and by the soul’s infinite power it includes the cosmos [within itself, 
encompassing] all extension by its lack of extension, all that is divisible 
by means of its indivisibility, and what is composite in its simplicity. For 
this reason the creation of the body also depends upon the genesis of the 
soul and not the other way around. The essence of the soul therefore 
proceeds first in so far as it is more akin to intellect, and the body is 
dependent upon the soul in as much as it results from this cause. 


2. Objections and replies 


What about this? Will we forbear to say that there is some further such 


interweaving, as do those who talk about soul’s partial powers, actual- 


ities (entelecheia) and inseparable lives being present with the body?°® 


Certainly not. All such distribution (dianomé) [of the soul’s powers] is sec- 
ondary to the single soul, for in us too the actuality animates the body 
in one way, while the separable [soul] does so in a different way. While 
the one has been divided in relation to those things which are extended, 


617 This may be Iamblichus’ hypercosmic soul or perhaps the more modest suggestion of 
Syrianus that the World Soul has some unparticipated aspect (ti, 105.30-1) can play 
this role. 

Presumably Proclus has in mind here Peripatetics (like us!) who take De An. I.1, 412b10 
to mean just what it says: the soul is the actuality of the body in such a manner that 
it is no more separable from the body than the shape from the wax. Plotinus does 
not name Aristotle in his criticisms of the view that the soul is the entelechy of the 
body (IV.7.85). The settled Neoplatonic exegesis of Aristotle’s account of the soul as 
entelechy makes him compatible with Plato. The soul is inseparable, not in the sense 
that it is dependent upon the body, but in the sense that it is such as to determine or define 
the body. Cf. Simplicius (?) in De An. 92.20-1: ovy ws ovoIOULEVOI év adTOIs (OUCiICL 
yap TpdTai TS eiSq) GAN cds owpdtoov SpioTtikol Kai TUUTH &XoploTol. 
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the other has been established within itself and is itself present every- 
where in an indivisible manner and sustains the divisible life by its own 
indivisible powers. But if it is necessary to speak about the World Soul 
in a manner that is worthy [of the subject], the interweaving of the body 
in relation to the soul is a unification without mixture and an association 
and sustaining of life — an enlivening process that both proceeds from 
the Demiurge and reverts once again upon him. For just as we should 
not interpret the covering over [of the World’s body by the World Soul] 
as involving dimension or place, but rather as indicating that the soul 
everywhere transcends the body (and by the fact of its transcendence 
uniformly encompasses the body), so too we surely ought not go too 
far in interpreting the ‘interweaving’. Instead we ought to think that the 
animation extends through everything and the unification of all things in 
relation to the soul is made clear in this phrase. For in filling all things it is 
full of itself, and connecting all things it connects itself in its purity prior 
to the other things, and reverting the cosmos upon itself it is presumably 
to an even greater extent reverted upon itself.°'9 It is doubtless for this 
reason that Timaeus added that it is revolving within itself in order to 
contrast the soul’s rotation with the rotation of the body which does not 
take place in itse/f but rather in the place which the universe occupies. 
The one rotates in a spatial manner (topikés), while the soul rotates in the 
manner of life and intellect (zétikés kai noerés), thinking itself and discov- 
ering itself while being all things. For it is a full set (p/éréma) of wholes, 
possessing images of all the things which, when they are contemplated, 
it is said to revolve within itself. While the term ‘revolve’ indicates that 
it is simultaneously intellectual and returns to the same point, the terms 
‘itself in itself indicates the distinctive property of self-motion, for while 
the universe itself also rotates, it is nonetheless moved by another. 

In these facts surely we have the solution that we sought for our- 
selves earlier. Looking at the entire generation of the soul, we sought 
to know where Plato has provided the distinctively cognitive property 


619 The text here is puzzling: kai yap wavta TANpotoa EauTiis goT1 Kal TaVTA CUVEXOUTE 
TIPO Tddv GAAov EUTIV év TH KABAPOTNTI OUVEXEL Kal TOV KOOLOV Eis EXUTIYV ETTIOTPEPOVTE 
TOAA® Stytrou uGAAov awit pds ExuTHv étréotpaTrtai. Diehl suggests either dropping 
éom: or adding kai prior to 1pd Té&v &AAoov. Festugiére finds no difficulty in the text as 
it stands and translates ‘Car Ame, tout en remplissant tout, continue de s’appartenir a 
elle-méme, tout en contenant tout, avant le reste se contient d’abord elle-méme dans 
la pureté de son étre, tout en retournant le Monde vers elle-méme, s’est retournée 
bien plus encore, je présume, elle-méme vers elle-méme.’ I assume that ‘continue de 
s’appartenir a elle-méme’ translates the bare éoutijs éo71, but this seems to me to be 
stretching things a bit. Why not grasp the nettle and either supply a finite verb parallel 
to ouvéxel and érréotpoatrtat while deleting éom: or, better, supply a suitable adjective 
for the copula? I suggest kai yap tavta TANpotca TAT pNs EauTis got — a case of 
haplography. 
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[of the soul], in just the same way in which he provided us with what is 
distinctively substantial or life-engendering about it — the first through 
the triple mixture [of Being, Sameness and Difference], the second in its 
movement in the same [place around the same point]. We said earlier 
(244.17) that when the soul reverts upon itself through being revolved 
in a circle, it has the property of knowing itself. Now this fact has been 
shown more clearly in what is said here, for Plato has attempted to 
describe bow the soul knows all things, when he said it to be rotated in 
itself and to have begun a life that is intellectual and filled with wis- 
dom. From this fact it is clear that its reversion upon itself is knowledge 
of itself and of all the things in it, as well as those things that come before 
it and those that result from it. It seems, then, that all knowledge is noth- 
ing other than reversion upon what is known and making it one’s own 
(oikeiésis) or being adjusted (epharmosis) to it.°° Because of this, truth is 
also the adjustment of the one who knows in relation to the thing that is 
known.°* But since reversion is two-fold — being in one sense a rever- 
sion upon the Good, but in another sense a reversion upon Being — the 
life-engendering reversion of all things comes to be in relation to the 
Good, while the cognitive reversion takes place in relation to Being.©? 
It is because of this that when the one conversion has been achieved it 
is said to possess the Good, but when the other has been achieved it is 
said to possess Being, (each of these being the object of the reversion in 
question). And to arrive at the truth (to alétheuein) is the apprehension 
of Being, whether it be in the same thing which grasps it, or in what is 
prior to it, or in what comes after it. So this fact has come to be clear to 
us as a result of these things, just as I said it would (286.22). 


3. The origin of the cosmos’ divine life 


Now, since in the case of the souls of partial living things, reason (/ogos) 
is at one time active and reverts upon itself in an intellectual manner, but 
not immediately from the first moment of its birth (for the procession in 
its case is from what is imperfect to what is perfect and recollection takes 
place after forgetting) — it is surely because of this that he said that the 


0 Proclus utilises the premise that knowledge involves the reversion of the knower upon 
the object of knowledge, above at 205.14-15. 

Either Proclus means ‘to arrive at truth’ (cf. to alétheuein five lines below) by the word 
‘truth’ here, or the catalogue of the senses of the word ‘true’ at in Crat. §36.7-17 is 
incomplete. 

This division of labour between the objects of reversion makes sense if we think of 
reversion upon the Good in terms of final causation. All living things aim at the good 
and are motivated to act through their reversion upon it. Hence we may think of the 
reversion upon this object as engendering life. Cf. ET 144.7-9. 
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soul initiated a divine origin, starting off from on high and from the 
most primary of its own activities. The soul has, on the one hand, sepa- 
rate divine activities, but on the other hand it also has activities that serve 
as the origins of motion of the universe, and the more perfect activities 
are always prior to those that are secondary. Having proceeded from the 
Demiurge and having its own activity initiated from more divine activ- 
ities, it gets started and goes on to activate the secondary ones because 
of these, i.e. both the intellectual and doxastic activities. The starting 
point itself is entirely divine, whereas the soul that has its impetus from 
what is imperfect is clearly enmattered. Among the gods those that are 
more perfect are prior to those that are less so, but with things that are 
enmattered it is the other way around, for Becoming is originated from 
what is imperfect and proceeds toward that which is perfect. Therefore 
the human soul, if it too is at some time active in a manner that is divine, 
winds up with this activity, having started off by being active in the mode 
of correct opinion and afterwards moving on to being active in the sci- 
entific manner, and then divinely — having awakened its own One (to 
heautés ben) which is superior to the intellect in it. But a divine soul pos- 
sesses this activity in the first instance, and because of this activity then 
activates in all of its own more secondary cognitive powers, and a divine 
soul always engages in the subordinate powers in virtue of the superior 
ones. Therefore there is an even greater degree of priority when the 
World Soul initiates the beginning of its life filled with wisdom since it 
has been activated first in itself,°*3 and then in terms of its capacity for 
discursive thought, this [capacity for discursive thought] having been set 
in motion and made divine in form (theoeidés) from above. 

The unceasing character of its activities follows from this, for that 
which is generated and that which projects its divine activities into time 
is naturally destined to go from the imperfect toward the perfect. On the 
other hand, that which has been initiated from those activities that are 
more perfect and divine neither ceases from its activity at some time, nor 
is it among those things that have been established in time. If, therefore, 
the World Soul has made a divine beginning of its activity, it is active 
unceasingly and always in the same manner, for that which receives its 
own complete status temporally begins from an incomplete or imperfect 
beginning and not from a divine one. 


63 Kat’ ato evepyjoaca Tpdtov: Festugiére supposes that this is meant to suggest a 
reference to the One in us and so translates: ‘A bien plus forte raison donc l’Ame du 
Tout a-t-elle “commencé d’un commencement divin” sa vie d’intelligence puisqu’elle 
a agi d’abord selon “l’un”...’. This is certainly possible, but I have treated kat’ auto 
more modestly. 
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Moreover, it follows from this that the life of a divine soul is one filled 
with wisdom, for if its life is unceasing, it is a life that is defined in terms 
of intellect and wisdom. For we must accept one of three possibilities. 
Either its life is always filled with wisdom, or else it is always lacking 
in wisdom (something that it is not lawful to say),°*4 or else it is some- 
times wise and sometimes ignorant. But surely by the term ‘unceasing’ 
< ++» >.°5 Therefore the remaining alternative is that there is a life of 
wisdom in the case of the divine soul. There also exists another man- 
ner in which the term ‘filled with wisdom’ is fitting for the soul — in 
as much as it participates in the wisdom divine — while the term ‘life’ 
(bios) is fitting in as much as it articulates the partless life (dé) of Intel- 
lect and in so far as among its activities there is a kind of continuation 
(paratasis) and among its motions there is a transition from one thing to 
another.°*® The term ‘life’ (bios) is used most appropriately in the case 
of soul. If one were sometimes to use it in relation to intellect, as for 
instance in the Philebus (21d-e) where one thing is said about the ‘life 
of intellect’ and something else about the ‘life of pleasure’, this signifies 
the defining properties of life. For the word ‘life’ makes these two things 
clear: both the distinctive form of each life and also the evolution of the 
choice (anelixis tés haireseés) from which it proceeds. Therefore the term 
is strictly used in reference to souls, for the evolution [takes place] in 
them. But when the term ‘life’ is used in connection with ‘intellect’ this 
makes clear the distinctive form of the life to us. 


4. Further objections and replies 


But someone might say that all these things belong to a// divine souls — 
Imean the fact of initiating a divine origin, the unceasing activity, and the 
life filled with wisdom. In what way, then, is the World Soul superior 
to the others? Now surely Plato has himself anticipated this when he 
added the words throughout all time. For while all souls are active in 
an intermittent manner (setabatikés) and have their cycles, some longer 
and some shorter, only the World Soul receives into its care the most 


64 Perhaps an allusion to Philebus 28e where Socrates and Protarchus deem the suggestion 
that the universe is not directed by votv kai ppdvnotv tiva to be impious. 

Diehl marks a lacuna at 288.19. 

Proclus sees a distinction between a ‘way of life’ (bios) and the life of intellect. The 
former connotes a narrative structure that the latter lacks. There is a prima facie 
tension between the attribution of a ‘way of life’ to the World Soul here and the claim 
above (288.11) that this soul is unceasingly active ‘always in the same manner’. Perhaps 
Proclus thinks that the earlier claim is true of the hypercosmic ‘aspect’ of the World 
Soul that Syrianus offers as an alternative to Iamblichus’ separate hypercosmic soul (in 
Tim. II. 105.30). 
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primary and single temporal extension and the first and whole measure 
[of time] which includes all the other cycles.°?7 It is just like in the case 
of divine bodies where some have different cycles from others, but all of 
them have been antecedently comprehended in the cycle of the generated 
divinity. This contains many cycles in which Saturn returns to the same 
point, and many cycles of the Sun and Moon, and every time exists in the 
single cycle of the universe. In the same way other divine souls return to 
the same point in times that are more partial [than the Great Year]. (For 
it is entirely necessary that they come back to the same point, since the 
intelligible plane has been limited.®* But the return to the same point 
is different in different cases, some sooner and some later, depending 
upon whether the object which the soul intelligises is greater or lesser.) 
But the World Soul possesses as its measure the whole extent of time and 
its entire unfolding — an extension than which there can be no greater, 
unless it be greater by repeating again and again, for it is thus that time 
is unlimited.°?? Now since the World Soul is the first of those temporal 
things that think [their objects] one at a time (kath’ hen noousén),°3° it 
is perhaps necessary that it receive the entire measure [of time], just as 
in the case of other Forms where it is necessary that things that have 
participated in them in the primary manner receive their Form in its 
entirety. Therefore it is necessary that the World Soul alone is active in 
relation to the whole of time while other souls are active in relation to 
some part of the whole of time — specifically the portion of time it takes 
for them to complete their cycle. Therefore hypercosmic souls, if indeed 
there are such things, and if they cognise discursively — for every soul 


67 For temporal extension (diastasis tou chronou), see III. 23.10. The apokatastatic period 
of the World Soul is the Great Year (see above on 248.18). Hence this soul’s period 
includes the periods assigned to all other encosmic divine souls. Cf. ET 200. 

The visible cosmos is an image of the intelligible paradigm, so it must replicate to the 
extent that this is possible the features of that upon which it is modelled. The fact that 
the realm of intelligibles is limited is manifested in the Great Year which forms a sort 
of boundary for time. 

This suggests a version of the Stoic doctrine of eternal recurrence according to which 
one and the same time must be repeated through each Great Year. If this were not so, 
how could Proclus describe it as the greatest possible temporal extension? However 
Proclus suggests a rather different sense in which time is unlimited (as well as limited) 
in Plat. Theol. II. 59.22-6. There time is unlimited in the sense that it is continuous 
(and so infinitely divisible?). However it is limited by the now, since this is a limit 
between past and future. 

Deleting the first occurrence of ios in line 24. Its sense is not clear and it is not 
repeated again when this phrase is invoked a second time at 290.4. Perhaps it is the 
result of diplography from below: étei yap f TeaTH YETEXoUTA XPdvoU TV Ka Ev 
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voouaddy [eiSos] f) TOU Travtds toi, Sei StyTrou Kal dAov ati UTroBéyeqGai TO YéETPOV, 
doTrEp Kall ETT! TV GAA eiSGv TA TPT AUTAV LETATKOVTA SAOV AUTAV KATASEKETAL 
TO 150s. 
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cognises in this manner, and in virtue of this there is a difference between 
soul and intellect — nonetheless these hypercosmic souls produce for 
themselves the grasp (antilépsis) of the objects of intellection (noouwmenon) 
many at a time (kata pleid), for it is necessary for such souls to think 
4 plurality of things simultaneously since they are closer to an intellect 
that thinks a// things simultaneously.°3' But the World Soul is the first 
of those that think things one at a time, which is exactly what has made 
it encosmic. In any case, it is by this that all encosmic souls have been 
set apart from hypercosmic ones. But though it thinks things one at 
a time, it nonetheless has its return to the same point in terms of the 
entire time that includes the cycle of the generated divinity. While it is 
inferior to the hypercosmic gods in virtue of this fact, it is thanks to this 
that it is superior to all encosmic souls. All [the encosmic souls] have 
their return to the same point in part of the one [stretch of time] <and 
not> in all the time there is, in as much as the articulation [of their 
mental activity] is more partial. But the intellectual [World Soul], since 
it cognises and goes all round the one intelligible cosmos, helps to bring 
about its own cycle in all the time there is.°3? After all, it is necessary that, 


631 This seems to be a good objection to hypercosmic souls. The argument is that hyper- 
cosmic souls would have to be an intermediate between the ‘all at once’ cognition of 
Intellect and the ‘one thing at a time’ discursive thinking of the World Soul. This 
would have to be a kind of thinking in which such hypercosmic souls think a plurality 
of objects of thought — but not the totality! — at the same time. However, this would 
seem to make such hypercosmic souls inferior to the World Soul in a peculiar way. 
Both the World Soul and Intellect have a unified object of cognition. The latter thinks 
as one that which is a unified one-many, viz. the totality of Forms. The former thinks 
one thing at a time. By thinking many things that do not form a unity in the way in 
which the realm of intelligibles does, the hypercosmic soul would have an activity that 
is less unified than that of the things on either side of it. Thus when Proclus says: ai 
yév oUv UTrepKdouiol Pua, ef Tives &Pa eioty, etc., I think that what follows is meant to 
cast doubt on the supposition that there are such things. This objection, I believe, is 
Syrianus’. 

It seems that there is some difficulty here with the text. Festugiére reads ta&oa yap év 
UEPEL <TA> TOU Evds Ev TH TAVTI KOSVE TAS ATIOKATAOTAOEIS EXOUOIV, ATE Kal LEPIKWTEDA 
QveAitTOVOA, 1] 5 VoEPa <TA> TOU Evds vorNTOU KOoLOU vootoa Kai éxTrepllotoa TH SAG 
Xpdveo ouuTrEepaivel tiv ExuT#is TrepioSov since he accepts Kroll’s supplement following 
voep& and supposes that we should understand the plural feminine participle vootoa 
to parallel the singular feminine vootioa. The result is: ‘Car toutes les ames qui, dans 
l'Univers, intelligent objet une partie par partiel ont leur retour au méme point dans 
le cours du temps, dans la mesure owt elles développent mentalement des objets plus 
partiels, mais Ame intellective qui intellige cette unité qu’est le Monde Intelligible et 
qui en fait tout le tour accomplit sa révolution simultanément avec la totalité du temps.’ 
I have followed Diehl’s suggestion that we expect a ‘not’ and read: taco yap év pépel 
Tou Evds <oUK> év TH TravTi xpdvep. Kroll’s supplement at line 13 seems unnecessary 
provided one takes 7} 8 voep& [sc. puxn] as subject of cuptrepaiver and Tot évds vontot 
Kdouou vootion Kai extrepiiovoa as a participle phrase explaining why it does this. Taylor 
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since itis the soul of the cosmos, it articulate the entire cosmic intelligible 
object [that it is thinking about] and because of this its own intelligible 
return to the same point is made in terms of the perfect number of the 
cosmic cycle.°33 It is also thanks to this that the entire corporeal cycle is 
made, for this universe imitates the invisible cycle of the soul through its 
own appropriate corporeal revolutions and its point of return coincides 
in a spatial manner with the return of the World Soul to its starting 
point, though the latter happens noetically. This is the unique quality 
(to exaireton) of the cosmic soul, which Plato has revealed to those who 
are able to follow it. But we shall understand this fact when it has thus 
been spelled out. 

Once again it is necessary to investigate what has produced discursive 
motion in the soul and thinking (moésis) that does not remain [always 
the same] as in the case of intellect, and why there is time rather than 
eternity [in the case of soul]. And it must be said that in as much as the 
essence of the soul is divisible, so too the life that it possesses is not 
single, but has rather been divided along with its essence, and similarly 
for its thinking. For [the soul] is substantialised (ousiémenos) as opposed 
to Being (ousia), and it has been enlivened as opposed to being Life, and 
it is intellectualised (nenodmenos)°3+ rather than being Intellect, since it 
participates in these things in the primary manner because these beings 
are prior to soul. Therefore, up there [in the intelligible realm], Being is 
one and Life too. The thinking [that takes place there], in as much as it 
is Being, is a thinking of indivisible Being and it coincides with its object 
like a point to a point so that it does not involve transition.°35 However, 
the life of the soul and its thinking are not purely indivisible but, as we 
said, also divisible, and it lacks the strength to be made to fit alongside 
what is indivisible.°3° By dividing itself around its indivisible aspect, it 


(following Thomaeus) reads év tTivi tot 6A0U ypovoti péper for év péper TOU Evds év TH 
Travti xpdveo, which accomplishes much the same thing. 
633 Cf. in Remp. IL. 16.3 ff. on Proclus’ explication of the ‘perfect number’ of Rep. VIII 
546b. 
634 Another neologism that seems to be found only in Proclus and Damascius, unlike 
oustémenos which is common to a number of Neoplatonists. 
Following Kroll’s suggestion to move js onueion onusiov to after avthv. Thus we 
have: kai 4 vonots Tis ovotas duets cs 1 OUTTA Kal EepapEdouca TrPds AUTTYV as OTNLELO 
onuEiov oUK éyel UeTaBaOIV. 
The general intention of the following explanation is clear enough: Proclus wants 
to show how the discursive thought that is characteristic of soul (and furthermore 
generates time) is a consequence of the psychic composition from Being of both the 
divisible and indivisible sort. The details, however, are very difficult to fathom. Proclus 
seems to resort to the very spatial metaphors — e.g. the soul’s “rolling out” of its divisible 
part alongside what is indivisible — that he has earlier been at pains to show cannot 
apply literally to the soul. 
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brings one part after another of itself to bear on the former object — an 
object that always remains the same — in order that it might grasp with 
the whole of itself that which has been established prior to itself. It thus 
produced both a transition (where what is divisible in it rolls itself out 
alongside what it indivisible) and simultaneously, by dint of making this 
transition, it produces time. However the soul makes a transition in two 
senses. In the first sense there is transition when it is unfolded about the 
One and possesses the One thanks to all its own parts (for in as many ways 
as its parts have been divided, in that many ways are Being, Sameness 
and Difference present in it. So since by means of each of these parts of 
itself the soul applies and touches the One in many ways, it introduces 
transition into its own thinking so that all of it can think that which is 
prior to all of it). But in another sense there is transition because each 
part of it is active in relation to all things, for every part of the soul has all 
three aspects: Being, Sameness and Difference. Since it is unable to be 
fitted alongside each of them in its entirety, the soul applies the whole 
of itself to each of these to the extent that it participates in each of them, 
e.g. by means of Being through which the soul is partially so and so, and 
similarly for the other kinds in it. It is therefore by this means that we 
resolve the puzzle. 

Furthermore, it is necessary to consider something else in addition 
to this, viz. how, when he has not yet provided us with the generation 
of time, Plato can already say that the soul lives throughout all time? 
Now it must be said in relation to this question that he will provide the 
genesis of [the sort of] time in which the animate aspect of the cosmos 
(to z6i6des) participates when he says (37c6) that when the Father ‘saw 
it moving and alive’, he established time to measure the motion in it. 
Therefore, just as the life and the motion had by body is second-hand, 
so too it has been endowed with time by the creator, from whom it also 
has life and motion through the soul. But the soul has these things — I 
mean life and temporal motion — as a result of the Father. However, in as 
much as the soul also has something self-sufficient about it, it cooperates 
[with the Father] in introducing some aspect of itself into the procession 
into existence that has been brought about by its creator. Therefore, 
since in as much as the Demiurge moves it and it is also self-motive, 
thanks to the same thing surely it is a cause to itself of being moved in 
time. It is from this fact that even before the Demiurge gave time to this 
universe, the soul is said to be moved throughout the whole of time, for 
in the manner discussed the soul creates together with the Demiurge 
the animate sort of time. It happens in just the way that the soul creates, 
together with the Demiurge, the life through which there is motion. And 
the soul naturally governs that which lives and is moved as a result of it, 
and it will possess oversight [over that which it governs], not like what 
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happens by chance, but neither will it give [anything of itself] to what it 
governs.°37 However, we will speak again later of time. 


s. Summary 


From these things one must draw the following summary points: that the 
World Soul indeed moves the universe — having established in its midst 
guardian powers and having brought about its enlivening throughout 
and sustaining it from outside in an intellectual manner. In this respect 
the World Soul imitates its own cause when that cause created the three 
classes of leading gods: the guardian, the enlivening and the creative.°3* 
Much prior to this, the World Soul moves itself in a divine manner. It 
takes it origin from its most primary activities and because of this moves 
both itself and the universe unceasingly, and through these things it 
conducts both itself and the whole heaven in a manner that is filled with 
wisdom. Furthermore, having made the single self-same extension of 
time the measure of the cycle appropriate for the World Soul, it draws 
round the universe in the same manner, for by its own return to the 
same point, it synchronises (synapokathistanai) the universe’s return to its 
starting point. Nor is the universe’s return to its starting point prior to 
that of the World Soul since the same things happen again and again in 
the cosmos, but the things that come to be (ta gignomena) come to be in 
virtue of the thinking in the World Soul. On the other hand, neither is 
it posterior, lest the return to the starting point be uncaused. For what 
will be the container for the entire thing if not the cycle of the soul? 
But if these things have been correctly stated then again the soul would 
have its divine character as a result of the One Being, while its unceasing 
character results from Eternity, and the fact that it is filled with wisdom 
is a result of Intellect. All these come about from the single cause of 
whole things. 


C. The soul is an always existent, intelligible being 


The body of the heaven has indeed been made visible, but the 
soul is invisible. Since it participates in reasoning and harmony, the 
soul is among the intelligible beings that exist always, having been 


637 Kal oby ofov nUToOLaTIONévNy Eel Thy Emotaciav, UNSév Sotica 14 &pXouéved. Proclus is 
concerned with the question of whether the World Soul’s governance over the visible 
cosmos imposes any burden on it—a theme familiar from Epicurean denials of the gods’ 
providence. Naturally Proclus seeks to deny this. But he also denies that its governance 
is a per accidens cause of the cosmic order, as it would be if it took place by chance; 
cf. Aristotle Phys. II.5, 197a32-6. 

638 For these three classes of gods, see in Tim. III. 198.16-199.2. 
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created the best of the things that have come to be by the best [creator]. 
(36e5—37a2)°59 


1. First grammatical construction of 36¢5—3742 


Since all such things as he had earlier given to the body he has later 
given to the soul as well (viz. essence, harmony, shape, powers, motion) 
and he has put together both [body and soul] in the composition of the 
single living thing [that is the cosmos], then in order that you might not 
mistakenly suspect that both body and soul have a similar worth by dint 
of the fallacious homonymy [of what is predicated of each], Plato briefly 
reminds us of the difference between them. He has not just tossed in some 
extraneous words to the effect that the body is visible, while the soul is 
invisible, but shows that the body is the object of opinion in as much as 
it is sensible and generated, while the soul is ungenerated relative to the 
body but generated relative to the intellect. This is because the soul is 
simultaneously among the things that always exist and also among those 
that have come to be, since it ranks last among those that always are, for 
time already has a place in it. Additionally, that which always exists in 
the primary manner is eternal in both ways — that is, both in terms of 
its essence and its activities, for it doesn’t have an activity different from 
its essence. By contrast, that which has come to be is generated in both 
ways — that is, it is always coming to be and always active in as much as it 
is in the process of coming to be in time. But since the soul participates 
in one way in eternity, but in another way participates in generation, it 
is active temporally [though its essence is eternal]. Now in the extreme 
terms [in this series, i.e. Being and Becoming] ‘always’ applies in only one 
way — in the first case in the eternal mode, but temporally in the second 


39 Kai 1d uév 81) cpa ToU ovpavot dpaTov yéyovev, ati 5& &dpatos uv, Aoyloyow 
Se ueTéexouoa Kai deuovias puyn Tdv vontdv dei Te dvtov, UTIO TOU &pioToU apioTN 
yeyevnuévn tdv yevvndévtoov. The text admits of several constructions. Proclus regards 
Tov vonTav dei te SvTwv as dependent on wux7 and goes to great lengths to show how 
the soul may be rightly said to be one among the things that always exist. Another 
alternative is to take vontdv dei te dvtov as depending upon tot d&piotou. This is the 
reading taken by Cornford and Zeyl, following Plutarch (De An. Proc. 1016c). On this 
reading, what is said is that the soul is brought into being by the Demiurge who is 
the best among the things that are intelligible and eternal. Proclus rejects this reading, 
though perhaps not for the best of reasons. A third alternative is to take the phrase 
in apposition with Aoy1oyot Kai &puovias. Proclus seems to think that this suggestion 
has some merit and gives careful consideration to the kind of reasoning and harmony 
in which the soul participates. It will be, of course, the reasoning and harmony ‘of the 
intelligible beings that exist eternally’. It is not clear that he even thinks of the first 
and third readings as incompatible. I have translated the passage according to the first 
reading, for which he seems to argue most strongly. 
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case.°4° In the case of the middle term [in the series, i.e. the soul], ‘always’ 
applies in two ways in as much as the soul is ‘two-faced’ and by virtue 
of this also ‘double-mouthed’®4! — meaning double not only in terms of 
being divisible and indivisible, or in terms of the two circles in the soul, 
but also in terms of being something that both always exists (to aei on) 
and has also been generated. It is for this reason that the soul is said 
to be among the things that always are and best among the things 
that have come to be since it was created by the best.°#? And here 
again you see the difference between the soul and the body, for earlier 
he applied the phrase ‘ost beautiful’ of the things that have come to be 
to the [World’s] body, while now he uses the phrase ‘best of the things 
that have come to be’ to the sow/. While it is common to both of them 
to have come about by the agency of the best creator, nonetheless ‘the 
best’ is applied here to the World Soul in as much as it is closer to the 
creator, while the body of the world is said to be ‘most beautiful’ — but 
not best — because it is further way [from the Demiurge]. For ‘the most 
beautiful’ is secondary to ‘the best’, just as the Beautiful is secondary to 
the Good. 


2. Second grammatical construction of 36e5—3 742 


It might seem that in these words [Plato] says that the Demiurge is the 
best of the beings that are intelligible and exist always, just as the 
soul is said to be the best of the things that have been generated.°43 
And this might seem to support the case of those who make one god 
prior to the cosmos.°#+ But even if one were to interpret it this way 
by inverting the order of the words, it is nevertheless clear from the 
proposed analogy [between the World Soul and the Demiurge] that 
we will not be placing the intelligible beings that always exist in the 
Demiurge but rather after him, as things having a different essence [from 


640 That is, intelligibles a/ways are while sensibles are always coming to be. This is not a 


difference of duration. The ‘always’ in the first case implies not never-ending temporal 

duration but atemporal eternity. In the second case, sensibles are always in the temporal 

process of coming to be, never enjoying the kind of timeless being had by intelligibles. 

A reference to the identification of the World Soul with Hecate. See above 130.23 and 

246.19. 

Proclus here proposes to read t&v vontdéy dei te SvTov as a partitive genitive with 

wux?. As Festugiére notes, his exegesis makes some sense of dei te Svtov but leaves 

Té&v vorntov rather mysterious. Even if soul is among the things that always are by virtue 

of having an eternal essence but a temporal activity, this still falls short of showing that 

the soul is among the intelligibles. 

643 Cf, Plutarch, De An. Proc. 1016b-c and Cornford (1957), 94. 

644 Tt is unclear just who these opponents are. It may be that Proclus has in mind Christian 
Platonists. 
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him] — if indeed the relation that the soul has to all that has come to be 
is the same relation that the Demiurge has to the things that always 
are.°45 And [if this is the case, then]°#° either we will make the Demiurge 
look to things posterior to him [when he creates] — even though when he 
creates and makes his address to the Younger Gods entrusting them with 
the creation of mortals we see that he tells them to ‘imitate the power 
I used in generating you’. Therefore the Demiurge did not create the 
immortal class of living beings [i.e. the Younger Gods] by imitating the 
things posterior to him, but rather by imitating things that are entirely 
prior to him, just as he wishes the Younger Gods to imitate his actions 
in making mortals. Either that, or if we guard ourselves from this absurd 
outcome, then we shall have to allow that there are many intelligible 
gods posterior to the Demiurge, which is just what those [who suppose 
there is only the one god prior to the cosmos] do not agree with.°47 


3. Third grammatical construction of 36e5-3742 


Would it not therefore be better to say that the soul itself is said to be 
among the things that are intelligible and always exist, in as much as it 
is the best of the things that have come to be, being thus indivisible and 
divisible, a sort of intermediate [between Being and Becoming]? Or else 
to say that, since he says that the soul is to participate in reasoning and 
harmony, what is shown through these words is where [or at what level] 
it participates in the aforementioned beings. I mean when he says par- 
ticipating in reasoning and harmony this means among the beings 
that are intelligible and exist always. For the harmony in the soul is 
one that has been generated, since it is not Harmony Itself but rather 
the product of having been harmonised. And the reasoning in it is not 
always existent but rather has a genesis in as much as it has been created 
temporally and is discursive. How, therefore, does the soul participate 
in reasoning and harmony? And how is it that harmony and reasoning 


645 Proclus takes the proponent of this reading to be drawing an analogy between the 
Demiurge and the World Soul. If the former is the best among the intelligible and 
eternal things as the latter is the best of the things that have come to be, this suggests 
that the Demiurge is prior to the Forms. But this is clearly absurd, at least to Proclus’ 
way of thinking about the matter. 

kai 7} Troit\couev at line g is continued by 7 ci toUTo pUAaTTOiLEba at line 16. But these 

are not alternatives to what has just gone before at lines 1-9. Rather, these are two 

equally dire consequences, one of which must be accepted by anyone who embraces 

the possible interpretation outlined at 1-9. 

647 T think the point is concessive. Suppose the proponents of this reading keep the Forms 
prior to the Demiurge. Then in order to preserve the claim that he is, in some sense, 
the best among the intelligible and eternal beings, they must posit a stratum of eternal 
intelligibles posterior to him, in addition to the Forms prior to him. 
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are not in it in the primary mode (prétés), but in a participatory mode 
(kata methexin)? I say it is because these — viz. reasoning and harmony — 
have pre-existed in the Demiurge, for he has also created the Muses 
and the Leader of the Muses®4* and the series of Hermes. Therefore in 
him you find the demiurgic reasoning and the harmony that exists in 
the primary mode, the one belonging to the order of Hermes, the other 
to the order of Apollo. It is as a result of these that the soul which has 
been filled with them participates in reasoning and harmony. And, if it 
is necessary to say expressly what seems to me to be the case, it is that 
intelligible harmony is three-fold. First there is Harmony Itself. Then 
there is that which has been harmonised in the primary manner and is 
this way throughout the whole of itself. Third, there is that which has 
been harmonised in a secondary manner and participates in a way in har- 
mony. One must refer the first to intellect, the second to the soul, and 
the third to the body. Reasoning is also three-fold. The first is primor- 
dial (prétourgos), the second participatory (kata methexin), and the third 
in terms of appearance (kat’ emphasin), for there is some trace (ichnos) of 
reasoning even in the case of irrational [animals]. Next, we have consid- 
ered essence, shape and power to be three-fold — for there is essence in 
the primary way, and primary shape and primary quality (dynamis), and 
these are among the intelligibles. However, the corporeal is that which 
in a qualified way (péi) participates in all these, for there also something 
[sc. matter] that is without shape, lacking in essence and without quality. 
But the soul [unqualifiedly] participates in each of them, having shared 
entirely through the whole of itself, for it has also been strengthened 
entirely,°49 informed with shape through and through, and consistently 
substantialised. For there is not in its case a precedence of that which 
is without shape over that which has been informed with shape, nor 
does that which is impotent come before that which is powerful, nor the 
insubstantial before substance, since then there would be no difference 
from enmattered bodies. Therefore the soul participates in reasoning 
and harmony, as well as shape and power, and it participates entirely 
while what is corporeal only participates partially. Once again, then, the 
intermediate character of the soul is made evident from these facts. It is 
also evident that Plato quite plausibly says that it was generated by the 
best creator as the first and best of the things that have been created, and 
that it is on the one hand invisible, but on the other also the first thing 
to participate in intelligible harmony. 


648 T.e. Apollo. See above 208.10 and in Crat. §176. 60-78. 

649 SeS5uvdyotat <SAn>. Presumably Proclus is making an association between dynamis 
(power or quality) and the verb dynamoun (to strengthen). His use of the latter verb at 
ET 70 doesn’t seem to carry the sense of ‘to be qualified’. 
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D. The soul’s cognitive activities, Vim. 3742-3 
1. Its contact with divisible and indivisible being 


In as much, therefore, as the soul has been blended together from 
portions of these three, viz. the nature of the Same and the Different 
and Being, and in as much as it was divided and bound together 
proportionally, and moreover, being turned upon itself, when it comes 
into contact with something that has a dissoluble being or when [it 
comes in contact with that which is] indivisible, then, being moved 
through the entirety of itself,°5° it says... (372-7) 


a. General interpretation 


We have made a two-fold division of the soul’s activities, first into motive 
and cognitive activities (for both of these are proper to the soul, as 
the divine Aristotle°5' also says), but among the motive activities, we 
have found that there are those that are present within the soul itself, 
those that have proceeded into the universe, and those that stand between 
these two. Those that have been stretched through the whole cosmos 
from the middle to the edge of heaven are solely encosmic, while those 
activities involved in the soul’s own revolution are solely separate. How- 
ever, those activities carrying the heaven round in a circle are simul- 
taneously separate and inseparable, since they remain and proceed in 
relation to the universe.°5? In the case of the cognitive activities, there 
are some that are primary, some that are intermediate, and some that 
are last; for the soul knows itself, as well as the things that are prior to it, 
and those that come after it, since it is an image of things that are prior 
to it and a paradigm for what comes after it. So when it looks to itself 
and unfolds itself, it knows all things without in any way ‘departing from 
its own proper character’,°53 for it is not necessary for it to have gone 


65° Proclus’ quotation of the lemma has 81& téons adtijs rather than Plato’s S1& téons 
éautijis. However, his subsequent treatment of this part of the lemma on 301 uses £auT#5 
and suggests that this is merely a slip rather than a different manuscript tradition now 
lost to us. 
Diehl suggests this may refer to De An. I.2, 404b28. 
This three-fold division of the soul’s motive activities seems to be a review drawn 
from Tim. 36e2—-4. Compare the verbs in 7) 8 & péoou pds Tov ~oXaTOV OUpavov 
TravTy SiaAaKeion KUKAw Te aUTOV EEabev TrepIKaAUYaoa, aT ev aT oOTPEPoLEeVN 
with Proclus’ three-fold division: ai pév yap Siatetvoucai S1& Tot KdopOU TravTds ék 
UETOU TIPOS TOV EOXATOV CUPAVOY ~yKOOUIO! UOvoy Eiciv, ai SE avTIY OTPEPoUTMaI TV 
WUXI XoPIOTAl Lovov, ai 5 TEPIKAAUTITOUGAL TOV OUPAVoV KUKAw YwploTal Te Gua Kal 
&x@ploTo. 
653 unBSayot Tis oixelas 1otauévyn Suvduecs: cf. Tim. sobg where the Receptacle is said to 
receive copies of the Forms: ék yap Tis Eaxuttis TO Tapdtrav ovK elotata Suvduecs! 
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elsewhere in order for it to see the things that are, but rather it has cog- 
nised itself. What has been said, then, is enough about the soul’s motive 
activities. 

The account to be given here and in what follows, however, concerns 
the cognitive activities. For it is evident that the soul, and in particular 
the World Soul, knows the things that are (i.e. the Forms) since we see 
that in some instances even our own souls apprehend (epiballein) them. 
But if the soul knows these things, bow it knows them — well, this remains 
to be seen. And how it knows the intelligibles, and how it knows sensible 
things; and whether it knows them by the same powers, or whether it 
knows the one by one set of powers and the others by other powers. Italso 
remains to be seen whether it knows these things by looking into itself 
and the /ogoi that are in it, or whether it extends itself toward the objects 
of knowledge themselves, just as in the case of sight where one looks 
to a visible object that is external. So, to put it briefly, Plato calls these 
cognitive motions of the soul ‘contact’ with the objects of knowledge 
which indicates an apprehension of them that is not mediated (amesos) 
and an association with these objects of knowledge that is indivisible 
(amerés). But if each [sort of] knowing is a case of contact, the soul would 
be in contact with the two [sorts of objects] by projecting the appropriate 
activity toward them and is not in contact [with the one] through a 
different [activity], for it does not put itself in touch with sensibles by 
means of the activity directed toward intelligibles, nor will it be in contact 
with intelligibles by means of the activity that is directed toward sensible 
things. But both these characteristics — that is, to touch and not to touch — 
were defining characteristics of the Liberated gods, as Parmenides has 
shown.°54 Therefore we rightly said earlier (2 73.20-3) that in virtue of its 
activities the soul has been made in the likeness of these gods — essential 
activities through which it knows both the things prior to it and the things 
posterior to it. Since, then, the passage is about these [cognitive activities] 
Plato wished first to recall for us what was said earlier — not creating an 
idle reminiscence, but one that contributes to what will be said later, 
for from these things and the latter there will be an appropriate spelling 
out [of the doctrine]. Now these were the things that were said before: 
the issue of the soul’s essence, the question of its harmony, its form, 
and what was said about its powers. These things, therefore, Plato has 
recapitulated in saying that the soul has been blended together entirely 
from these three portions — Being, Sameness and Difference — and it has 
been said what sort of mixture it is, and that it is one that is capable of 
engendering life (for the uniform cause of souls has established the soul 


654 Cf. Parm. 1493-5: OUT &pa 1O ev TeV KAAoov Arrtetar ote Ta GANG TOU Evds, érreltrep 
wis OUK EoTIV. 
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in conjunction with the Demiurge). Additionally, he has said how these 
three [sc. Being, Sameness and Difference] are appropriate to the soul, 
and from what kinds [of these] it has been composed, i.e. the intermediate 
kinds [of Being, Sameness and Difference]. It has been divided in terms 
of the geometric proportion by the double and triple°5 ratios and then 
bound together again through the remaining proportions (for he called 
these ‘bonds’). And it has been made to revolve thanks to its two circles — 
circles which surely include both its harmony and its form, for in the 
case of harmony, division precedes proportion; and in the case of form 
or shape, cutting apart comes before sticking together. But, on the other 
hand, something of the other remains in each, for that which has been 
joined together has a hint (emphasis) of what has been taken apart (for 
binding takes place from what has been taken apart) and division stands 
in an analogous relation to joining together since ‘proportion (analogia) 
is the finest of bonds’, as was said earlier (31¢2z). While the soul has been 
divided in the mode of the Titans, it has also been harmonised in the 
manner of the Muses, since its existence (byparxis) has been divided three 
times in a Dionysian manner, and it has been mixed together in a manner 
that is life-engendering.°5° Then in the third stage, the powers in the 
soul through which it revolves upon itself have been divided, for the 
two-fold circles were its powers. So, since these matters have doubtless 
been set out already, what follows must be demonstrated. 

Since it has been blended together from these three portions — that 
is, Being, Sameness and Difference — and since these are the kinds 
intermediate between what is divisible and what is indivisible, it fol- 
lows that the soul knows both [what is divisible and what is indivisible] 
in virtue of them, for the one [sort of knowledge] is of images, while 
the other is of paradigms. Therefore matters are just as Empedocles 
said: 


With earth do we see earth, and water by water 
and 
With Love do we see love, and dread Strife by Strife.957 


In the same manner, one presumes, we will say that by means of its own 
essence the World Soul knows every essence, both those from which it 
results and those which result from it as a cause. By means of its Sameness, 
it knows the sameness present in the entirety of Being — whether it be in 


655 An addition suggested by Diehl. 

656 A series of adverbs indicating the different modes of being of the soul: Titavixdss, 
Mouoikdds, Atovuotakds, Cwoyovikdds. 

57 DK srog, lines 1 and 3. 
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intelligible things, intellectual things or sensible things. By means of its 
Difference, it knows the difference that runs through all the beings. Since 
it has been harmonised in virtue of its essence, through the appropriate 
harmony it knows both intelligible and sensible harmony. Moreover, 
since it also has powers that are intellectual, through these it knows 
the power that is everywhere. Therefore, as a result of what has been 
said previously, the account concerning the cognitive activities of the 
soul has been made completely clear. That which has these cognitive 
activities essentially (kat’ ousian) knows both the paradigms of things and 
their images as a result of possessing them. Through the /ogoi which the 
Demiurge has bestowed upon it, it cognises both the things prior to itand 
those posterior to it, for being turned upon itself it comes in contact 
with both the indivisible and the divisible, as Timaeus says. Going 
into itself, it learns that it is itself the /ogos of all things, since all knowledge 
is brought about through the similarity of the one who knows to what is 
known. But similarity is brought about through communion in a single 
Form. Therefore since there is a single /ogos in both that which knows 
and in that which is known, and since it is the same Jogos, these things are 
made to coincide with one another. But since the /ogo/ are in the knowing 
subject in a different manner [than they are in the object of knowledge], 
being present as metrics of essences and a diminution of them, the [kinds 
of] knowing admit of various differences between them. On the one hand, 
there is intellectual knowledge that is indivisible and eternal because the 
Jogoi of the objects which are in it are of a similar character. On the other 
hand, psychic knowledge is articulated and consists in transition from one 
thing to another because the soul’s Jogoi (through which it knows objects) 
have the same sort of nature [as the objects of which they are causes]. 
Furthermore, intellectual knowledge is uni-form (sonoeidés) because the 
Jogoi exist in it in the manner of a unit (onadikés), for they exist in the 
primary mode (prétés). By contrast, psychic knowledge is dual in form 
(dyoeidés) because the Jogo exist in the soul in two different modes — one 
way in those with the character of discursive knowledge, another way in 
those with the character of opinion. The soul’s knowledge is therefore 
both single and double, thanks to the substantial division between the 
Jogoi [present in it]. After all, if one of these two circles were to know the 
intelligible realm, and the other the sensible realm, where in the world 
is that which says that these are different from one another and that one 
is the paradigm and the other the image? It is not possible for it to say 
something about the difference between them unless it knows both of them, 
as we have learned in the Theaetetus (185b). Therefore, just as it was said 
there [in the Theaetetus] that that which knows things that are visible and 
also things that are audible — grasping the one through sight and the 
other through hearing — must know both of them in order to say that 
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these are different, so too there is in this case a Jogos different from the 
two circles, saying throughout the entirety of soul some things about 
the intelligibles and other things about the sensibles. Since it is common 
to both of them I would say that it is the activity of the substantial aspect 
of the soul. For to the extent that the soul’s essence is one, thanks to this 
fact it has this single cognitive activity which Plato calls reason or Jogos. It 
is on account of this that we say that the entire soul is rational sémpliciter. 
This reason, then, is the single knowledge of the soul. Because of the 
Circle of the Same it cognises indivisible Being, while through the Circle 
of the Different it knows dissoluble Being. (For even if both circles are 
composed of the kind of Being intermediate between the divisible and 
the indivisible, nonetheless the Circle of the Same has participated rather 
more in the indivisible, while the Circle of the Different shares more in 
the divisible.) This is the single substantial (ousiédés) reason, in as much as 
Being (ousia) is prior to Sameness and Difference. While its life is a self- 
motive one which belongs to the two circles, its knowledge is discursive, 
since it is a knowledge that is common to both circles. It is through this 
that the soul is not only dual in form but also uni-form. These things 
have been said, therefore, for the sake of including the whole of the 
doctrine. 


b. Lexis for Tim. 3742-7 


One must also observe the fact that in the case of particular terms Plato 
has said that the soul is composed of three portions and that it has 
been blended together from these. Through the mixing together the 
unity of the composite is indicated, but through the use of a number 
he indicated the soul’s unmixed purity, for the three kinds would not 
remain three in number if their own particular essence was not preserved 
unmingled. 

We must also observe that when he talks about the divisible Being, 
he said when it comes into contact with something that has a dis- 
soluble substance. The term ‘has’ concerns that for which substantial 
character (to ousiédés) and being (to on) belong as things that are acquired 
or extrinsic (epithetos), since the underlying subject is that which is lack- 
ing in substance (to anousion) and is not being (to mé on). And ‘some- 
thing’ is most appropriate for that which is in some way divisible or 
extended. 

Furthermore, the verb ‘to come in contact’ has been used in a manner 
that is fitting too, because the soul presides proximately over the realm 
of sensibles and is [proximately] dependent upon the intelligibles. The 
term ‘contact’ manifests a knowledge that is evident (enargés), without 
mediation (amesos), and one established in accordance with a definite 
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conception — thinking of the sensibles as capable of being touched 
(epaphétos), as one of the gods says (Or. Chald. 41). 

About the things that are indivisible it was sufficient for Plato merely 
to say when [it comes in contact with the] indivisible for what is simple 
and uni-form is distinctive of this kind of Being. Unless perhaps it is 
necessary to supply in one’s understanding the words [when it comes 
in contact with] ‘that which has an indivisible Being’ as something in 
common [with the previous clause], in order that he might be saying 
that the intelligible Forms themselves are also participants in Being, 
albeit only in the indivisible kind.95* 

Furthermore, the verb ‘to say’ signifies the psychic cognition (noésis) 
in a manner that is naturally suited to it. For the soul is discourse (logos), 
and in the case of discourse, the product of the activity (energéma) 
is saying (to /egein), just as in the case of intellect (mous), the prod- 
uct of the activity is cognising (to moein) and in the case of nature 
(physis), the product is natural development (to phuein), for the activ- 
ities are named paronymously after the essences from which they 
derive.°59 


658 Festugiére finds this puzzling. He writes: 

épdtrtecOa1 se construit, sans exception connue, avec le génitif. Proclus ne 

peut donc entendre qu’en dtav 8 &uép1otov sentendant lui aussi ovciav 

éxovtds Tivos. Que veut-il donc dire par «trepi 5 Tdv dpEpiotwv» tpKEceV 

auTdé Yovov eittelv’ SGTav Se AueploTOV’ TO yap ATAU kai YovoElbés 1S160v EoTI 

Tis ovolas éxeivns (300.15-17)? Veut-il dire qu’il a suffi a Platon de sous- 

entendre ovoiav xovtds Tivos? Cela n’a guére de sens. Ou bien veut-il dire 

qu il a suffi a Platon de dire «toutes les fois qu’elle touche un objet qui ait 

de I’ indivisible», sans ajouter les mots «une essence» ? 
I agree that this is pretty obscure, and Proclus’ second thought in the next line 
doesn’t help matters much at all : ei uh) &pa TO ovolav Exovtos Sei TEOcUTTAKOUEIV 
TH &yéo<10TOv> ws Kolvov. Perhaps the point that Proclus is seeking to make here 
is, first, that Plato uses an economy of words in describing the soul’s contact with the 
indivisible, since such simplicity is appropriate to that realm where there is less plu- 
rality than here below. But then, even if we accept that this economy is one of words 
alone — not ideas — we will perhaps want to say that the soul comes in contact with that 
which bas indivisible Being, rather than something that has divisible Being. In effect, we 
should understand a contrast between dtav oviciav oKeSacTiv éxovtds Tivos EpaTITN TAL 
and dtav otciav éuépiotov éxovtds Tot épatrtntal. This view gives a contrast with 
the point about the tivos made above at line 8. Perhaps it also makes sense of why 
Proclus writes ei y7) dpa Td ovolav éxovtos rather than the supplement that Festugiére 
supposes he must understand, given that épdtrteo@a1 takes a genitive. He is granting 
that we must understand this supplement since we do say that the intelligible Forms 
participate in (indivisible) Being, and so in that sense, ‘have’ it. Yet the nature of the 
subject that has it is different. Forms are a that which, not a mere something. 

659 Cf, Aristotle Car. I, 1a13—-15 and Proclus, in Crat. §205.19-206.2. 
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Nor should we overlook in regard to this passage what Porphyry®° 
has related about whether [the last line of the lemma concludes with] 
it says (/ege7) or ‘it ceases to be’ (ége7). He relates that he encountered 
Amelius who explained this passage so that it had the words ‘when it 
ceased to be moved’ instead of ‘being moved... it says’. But having this 
text, he was not able to accommodate the claim that it ‘ceased to be 
moved’ alongside the earlier claim that the soul is always moved without 
ceasing (36e4). He said to Amelius that it is necessary to write ‘it says’ 
rather than ‘it ceases’, and Amelius was significantly embarrassed by 
this — though it was discovered later that Sosicrates®' had the same 
reading as Amelius. Noble Amelius would have been greatly delighted 
if he had learned that someone else endorsed the same reading, but 
it turns out that he died beforehand. In any case, we too must write 
it as ‘being moved through the entirety of itself, it says’ and not 
‘jt ceases’ as the previous Sosicrates and Amelius wrote according to 
Porphyry, for saying something (to /egein) is the substantial activity of 
reason (Jogos). So since the soul is surely reason and rational intellect 
(nous logikos), then whenever it has made contact with Being, whether 
divisible or indivisible, it would say and think throughout the entirety 
of itself ‘what is this thing that is cognised?’ because the soul too is 
divisible and indivisible. If the kinds within the soul were only divided 
from one another [and not also mixed together], the entire soul would 
not discern them when it knows [one of the kinds of] Being through 
the [intermediate gradation of] Being in it. But if the kinds within the 
soul were entirely compounded (symphtheirein),°° there would not be a 
determinate knowledge of things, nor would it be able to say that Being 
is one thing and Sameness another. But since the intermediate kinds 


660 in Tim. IL. 300.24-301.2 = Porphyry, in Tim. fr. 74 (Sodano). The anecdote does not 


reflect well on poor Amelius and we may wonder at Porphyry’s choice to include it in 
his commentary and Proclus’ motives in re-telling it. Brisson (1987), 812-13 considers 
the relations between Porphyry and Amelius on matters philosophical, religious and on 
the editing of Plotinus’ works. He thinks that, all in all, Porphyry was ambivalent about 
him. Smith (1974), xv—xvi considers that Porphyry’s writings seek to subtly supplant 
Amelius as the closest associate and chief pupil of Plotinus. Whatever the relations 
between Porphyry and Amelius, Brisson ((1987), 827) is certainly correct to point out 
that Proclus exhibits a systematic disapproval of Amelius’ commentary on the Timaeus, 
as will be seen below at 302.3—10. For a detailed discussion of this passage, see Lautner 
(1997). 

A historian and biographer, probably from the mid-second century sc who com- 
posed a ‘succession of philosophers’ charting teacher—pupil relations among prominent 
philosophers. 

A form of mixture in which the original ingredients are destroyed and a new compound 
comes about. Cf. Alexander of Aphrodisias, Mixt. 216.24. 
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have both been blended with one another and are also unmixed, the soul 
cognises each one determinately throughout the whole of itself, as Plato 
says. 

But if ‘it speaks, having been moved through the whole of itself is it 
not obvious} from this fact that it is therefore both one and not one? 
And that its knowledge of the things at its limits [i.e. the intelligible and 
sensible realm] is both common and yet differentiated? Does it not speak 
as a whole about all things in so far as it is one, but not as a whole in so 
far as it is not one? Will it not be the case that the Circle of the Same in 
its knowledge of intelligibles is also aware of sensibles in as much as they 
result from these paradigms? And will not the Circle of the Different 
know the intelligibles as a result of knowing their images? (For since in 
each case it possesses the knowledge of itself completely and perfectly, it 
must of necessity see that one is the paradigm and the other the image, 
or else it would be ignorant that they are paradigms or that they are 
images, having not known this completely. Knowing, then, that this is a 
paradigm, it knows that of which it is the paradigm; and knowing that 
this is an image, it knows that of which it is an image. ‘Therefore it was 
said with total plausibility that the soul says through the entirety of 
itself, etc. So much for this then. 

But since some people have mistakenly read ‘it ceases’ instead of ‘says 
through the entirety of itself (as we have said Porphyry reported) and 
because when Amelius read it thus was unable to make sense of the words 
in the statement, he was terribly vexed to say one should write ‘it says’ 
rather than ‘it ceases throughout the entirety of itself — nonetheless, 
one must add something to the effect that, while it is far less trouble to 
read ‘it says’, one might nonetheless be able to read ‘it ceases’ by allow- 
ing ‘ceases’ to signify that a single apprehension (antilépsis) of objects of 
knowledge composed from many acts of cognition arrives at a concept 
(epibolé) that is determinate and distinctive to each one. On this inter- 
pretation, the sense of the whole phrase is that ‘being moved, the soul 
ceases’ with the knowledge of each thing. For ceasing is the final goal of 
being moved. In the case of the soul, while it never ceases being moved, 
it is nonetheless always arriving at some conception (noésis), as Aristotle 


663 gi SE Aéyel KIVoULEeVT 1d TIdONS EaUTHIs, ST|AOV Stytroubey, cos Goa KTA. Given Srytroubev it 
seems to me more natural to present this as a series of rhetorical questions. 

664 Here it seems to me that Proclus wishes to pour salt in the wounds of poor Amelius. 
Amelius gave up his reading because he could make no sense of the text with ‘it ceases’. 
Proclus now goes on to show that if he had an ounce of imagination, he would have 
seen how one might take the text in this way. Not that Proclus thinks that one should! 
He simply wants to hold Amelius up to further ridicule. 
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saw in the case of the heaven when he said that it is always in [the process 
of] completion.%5 


2. What the soul says about divisible and indivisible Being: 
Tim. 3747-b3 


Sto Te Gv T1 TAUTOV Ff) Kai STOU &v TI ETEpOV, TIPOS 6, Ti TE UAAIOTA Kal Str Kal 
Strws Kai 6TrOTE EUuPaiver KATA TH yivoyEva TE TIPOS ExaoTOV EkaoTA Elvan Kal 
TrdoyXElV Kal TPds TH KATE TAUTE ExovTa del. (Tim. 37a7—-b3)° 


665 A phrase from Aristotle (Meteor. I. 2, 339a26) that seems to have captured Pro- 
clus’ imagination. Cf. in Tim. I. 282.20; 290.28; 294.19; III. 90.26; 193.9; in Remp. 
I. 35.27. 

The correct interpretation of this sentence has been a thorny issue for both ancients and 
moderns. Since Proclus is going to proceed to give several interpretations, it seemed 
to me best to give the text rather than any one translation. 

In the modern era the question centres on what one is to do with étT@ 7’ &v TI. 
Cornford, Stallbaum, and Taylor all take its antecedent to be éxaotov, while the 71 is 
treated as the subject of &aota eivoi Kai téoxeiv. The result, as Cornford describes 
it is: “The soul tells — (6to T &v 11 towTOv f Kal Stou dv Etepov), whatever it may 
be (say B) that something (A) is the same as or different from — in what respect pre- 
cisely and how and in what sense and when it comes about (ékaota eivar Kal TaoyXeIv) 
that it (A) is or is qualified by each of these terms (same and different) (11pd5 Exao- 
tov) in respect of any such thing B, either in the sphere of things that become or 
with regard to things that are changeless.’ The sentence is confusing because some 
of Plato’s terms are redundant on this reading, EvpBaiver Exacta eivor Kal TdoyXElV 
meaning no more than éot1 Kol téoxel Exaota, i.e. ‘to be the same with or to be 
qualified by’. 

Archer-Hind, by contrast, reads the whole clause as an indirect interrogative sub- 
ordinate to Aéye: and makes the specific antecedent of St the subject of EupBatver. 
So, as he understands it, the soul ‘declares of that wherewith anything is the same and 
wherefrom it is different, in relation to what, etc.’. 

The different readings that Proclus discusses seem not to have exactly this 
question in mind, but rather the question of the scope of the claims that are 
made. Proclus’ first reading takes étav otciav oKxedSaothy ExovTds Tivos épatrTn- 
Tal Kai Stav Guépiotov, Agyel KivouuEvn Siac Traons EauTis STw T dv Tl TAUTOV 7 
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Kai S6tou dv Etepov, Trpds STI Te WGALIOTA Kal STM Kai StTrws Kai OTIOTE CUUPatvel 
KATH TH Ylyvousva TE TIPOS EKAXOTOV EkaoTa Eival Kal TaOXEIV Kal TIPOS TA KATH 
TavTa éxovta dei as a single sentence cataloguing the kinds of judgements that the 
World Soul makes about the two kinds of Being with which it comes in contact. It 
makes pronouncements about their identity and difference, their relations and their 
qualities. 

The second reading divides this sentence into two with a stop after Aéyei kivoupévy 
Sid Traons Eautiis but with Aégyei kivouyévn being understood at the beginning of the 
second sentence. The effect of this second reading is to separate what is said concerning 
the judgement the soul makes about the essence of what it encounters from what is the 
content of the judgements about those things that pertain to essence — i.e. sameness 
and difference, relations, etc. Cf. 303.8—10: 611 yoopis Nev TOV Trepi THs OUTIas SiaKpivel 
Aoyov, yoopis SE TOv Trepi Tv Trepi THV OUCIay. 
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a. Ambiguities in the text 


The text before us has three interpretations, all of them having justi- 
fication (Jogos), and it is necessary to set out the properties of each of 
them. The first interpretation makes all the words one sentence, while 
the second interpretation makes it two by dividing the sentence, as we 
do. The third reading makes it three sentences, by dividing it at each 
clause. 

The first goes something like this: ‘when the soul comes into con- 
tact with something that has a dissoluble Being or when it comes in 
contact with that which is indivisible’, — and here this reading proposes 
a comma before what follows — ‘being moved through the entirety of 
itself it says with respect to whatever it is what it is the same as, and 
what it differs from, and precisely what is that to which it is related, 
and in what respect, how, and when it comes about that each one 
exists or undergoes in relation to each other, whether in terms 
of particulars or in relation to those things that are always the 
same’.°°7 For soul, being moved throughout the whole of itself, says 
all these things, Plato claims, both when it is in contact with the divis- 
ible and indivisible Being, and when it is in contact with the Sameness 
that exists in both [the divisible and indivisible things], as well as the 
Difference [in both], the relations, the qualities, the actions they are 
performing, and what is happening to them. This is so since all of these 
are present in an analogous manner in the case of both intelligibles and 
sensibles. 

The second interpretation makes what we wrote earlier one sentence 
and this a second one. So it goes like this: ‘with whatsoever something 
is the same or different, when the soul is moved it says with respect 


The third reading divides the sentence into three parts. The first is from étav 
ovaiav oxeSaoTty Exovtds to A€yel Kivoupévn Sic Tré&oNSs EaxuTis. The second consists 
in 6Tw T &v T1 TavTOv 7 Kal Stou dv Etepov and then, as Proclus says, what follows. 
Proclus says almost nothing about this third reading apart from this, but Festugiére 
supposes that it might most closely approximate that of Cornford by treating ét» 7 
&v T1 TawTOv 7 Kai Stou dv Etepov as the antecedent of some term in the third, perhaps 
EKAOTOV. 

Festugiére rightly notes that Proclus gives his account of this at 304.3 1-305.3. On his 
view the World Soul says about each of the intelligibles and about each of the sensibles 
what its relations are to other things, and whether it acts or undergoes in relation to 
them. I have sought to render the phrase here in accordance with his understanding 
of it later at 304.31: KaT& TH ATE Aéyel KAT Gupe Exacta TdvV ylyvouéveov Kal ExaoTa 
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Tov dei Svtov Tivl TAUTE EoTIV, Tivos ETEPA, Kal EKATTOV TOV YIYVOLEVOOV TIPOS EKAOTOV 
Kal TOv SvTOV EKAOTOV TIPOS EKAOTOV THs EXEL KATA TO Eivar T) KATA TO Trolgiv 7] KATH TO 
TIKOYXEV UGAIOTE. 
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to that object precisely what is that to which it is related, and in 
what respect, how, and when in relation to each of the things that 
have come to be’ etc. This differs from the previous reading because 
it distinguishes the speech that concerns the Being [of what the soul is 
in contact with] from a separate speaking that concerns the things that 
pertain to Being. 

The remaining alternative divides the clauses three ways, for it sets 
out as one sentence what was said earlier, and then makes ‘with what the 
object with which it is concerned is the same, with what it is different’ a 
second sentence, and treats what follows that as a third. 

Therefore, as we said, the text of the lemma can be taken three ways. 
It is then particularly necessary to look over the facts themselves.°® 


b. The facts of the case 


That Sameness and Difference are among the intelligibles is obvious. 
But in what manner do we find relation (fo pros ti), respect (to hopéi), how 
(bopés), when (to pote) and being subject to things (to paschein) there? These 
things are certainly entirely familiar in the case of sensible things, but 
how do they figure among the intelligibles?®7° Surely the genera of Being 
are conspicuous in the latter case because these things [sc. intelligibles] 
are genuinely beings. You might also grasp these things by analogy when 
you see relationality in terms of the Paternal, if you like, or the Maternal, 
both Similarity and Dissimilarity, the Equal and the Unequal — provided 
that you do not assume that relations among the intelligibles involve only 
a privation of Being (anousios), but grasp them in a way appropriate to 
intelligible beings. Up there [in the realm of intelligibles] is relationality 
in the strictest sense, where there is an association [among Forms] that 
is much greater [than the relations that exist between sensibles] — this is 
why Plato says in particular, what is that to which it is related — and 
all things exist in the primary manner (prétés). 


669 


668 Note the methodology: Plato’s text admits of three constructions, so we must consider 
the truth of the matter so that we will know which of the three is the right one. This 
is not a presumption of Platonic infallibility, but just an application of the principle of 
charity. 

Proclus’ commentary centres on showing that all those categories just enumerated are 
actually present in the intelligible realm. It is not obvious exactly how this is supposed 
to help us differentiate among the two possible readings that Proclus seems to take 
seriously, for it would seem that on both readings these questions are posed about 
intelligibles as well as sensibles. 

For Proclus’ extended treatment of the question of how relations exist in the case of 
the intelligibles, see in Parm. 935.21-939.11. 
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Being ‘in a respect’ (to hopéi) is present in the case of intelligible beings 
to the extent that [each one] is not entirely of such a sort (toioutos), but 
rather in a way (pé7). In any event, each of the intelligibles is said to be in 
a way one, since the One alone is one simpliciter. Once more, the Same or 
the Different are up there, but it is not [the same or] different sémpliciter. 
Rather the Different would be different from Sameness, and similarly for 
the remaining cases. In any case he says that all are all: each is one in 
virtue of its essence, but all [the others] through participation.°7' This, 
then, is what ‘in a certain respect’ amounts to among these entities. 

The how is present among the intelligibles in terms of the differences 
in the participation relations, for many things participate in the same 
property in a variety of ways. For instance, on the one hand, Sameness 
participates in Rest, but on the other hand it participates in Motion, but 
not in the same manner. Rather it participates more in one and less in 
the other. Surely among the orders of Forms, for example those that 
participate in the One or Being, some intelligibles participate in one 
manner, while intellectual beings participate in another manner. And 
among [those of the same rank] some do it in one way, others in another 
way, in accordance with the measure of each one’s essence. Therefore 
‘the how’ exists up there too. 

The when [is present among intelligibles] either in virtue of the 
actions of the intelligibles in relation to the things here (for at some 
times the things here participate in them and they become in some way 
participated at that time) or else in virtue of the very thoughts of the 
soul (for since at some times it is directed upon some Forms and at other 
times on other Forms), it cognises now one and now another, and it 
comes to be, and ‘when’ even comes to apply to things always existent 
by virtue of the soul sometimes finding it intelligible. 

It comes about that each is in relation to each other in as much as 
all [the intelligibles] are in one another and pervade one another, and all 
is in all appropriately; or in as much as all are dependent upon one thing, 
or in as much as one is the cause, the other an effect, or something such 
as this. 

That [each] undergoes (to paschein) [in relation to each applies to the 
intelligible realm] in as muchas the intelligibles have been filled from one 
another and all of them participate in all of the appropriate properties. 


671 This is an axiom of late Neoplatonic metaphysics — all things are in all, but in each in 


a manner that is appropriate. Clearly Proclus thinks that there is some Platonic text 
that says this explicitly (travta yotv eivat pno1 wavta). It would be interesting to know 
what he has in mind here. The Eleatic Stranger in the Sophist endorses the blending 
of some Forms with some others, but Theaetetus rejects the idea that all might blend 
with (i.e. participate in) all. 
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For Plato often makes clear the fact that something participates by talking 
about something having acquired a property (dia tou peponthenai), as we 
may learn in the Sophist (245a) where he says that the whole acquires the 
property of being one, but is not the One Itself because it participates in 
the One.°” 

These things therefore are present both among the intelligibles and 
among the sensibles. In terms of the things that come to be [i.e. sensibles], 
it turns out that each both is and undergoes in relation to each one, and 
in relation to the things that are always in the same condition [i.e. the 
intelligibles] it turns out similarly that each is and undergoes in relation 
to the each other, both among the class of sensibles and among eternally 
existing beings. In any event, Plato was accustomed to indicate the same 
thing by participation and acquiring a property, and to say that all that 
participates acquires the property of that in which it participates, as we 
said. 


c. The ambiguity resolved 


Therefore, to put it succinctly, the World Soul says throughout the 
whole of itself, in virtue of a single act of knowing, and with respect 
to both the things that come to be and also those that are [always] in 
the same condition — it says with respect to both [classes] what each of 
the things in the realm of Becoming is the same as and from what it 
is different; and with what each of the eternally existing beings is the 
same or different; and it says of each thing in the realm of Becoming 
considered in relation to each other thing how it is related in terms of 
being, or doing, or undergoing; [and it also says], in the case of each 
of the things that are in the same condition [i.e. things in the realm of 
Being] considered in relation to each other thing, how each is related 
in terms of being, or doing, or undergoing. For among the things in 
the realm of Being and those in the realm of Becoming, one thing is 
affected more by another, or one acts more in relation to some other. 
These things are surely what the soul says when it thinks all things, 
some of them by means of the Circle of the Same, others through the 
Circle of the Different. For it [i.e. the World Soul] has antecedently 
comprehended (prolambanein)*?3 all the sensibles and their doings and 


672, Reading Strou Aéyel 16 SAOV TreTTOVOds Elvan [Td] év, GAN ov[k] TO atTOEY, dos HETEXOV TOU 
évds with Festugiére. I also follow his treatment of tretrov@évan as ‘acquérir la qualité 
de’. 

673 Hence all the sensibles and the events that will take place in the history of the universe 
are in the World Soul in an anticipatory-causal mode (kat? aitian). Cf. in Tim. II. 


44.28-45.1. 
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undergoings. Since the universe is one living thing, it is sympathetic with 
itself, so that all the things that have come to be are parts of the life of 
the world as if it were a single drama — for example if there were some 
tragic poet who created a drama in which visitations from gods, voices 
of heroes and other players <were introduced>,°’4 and he assigned to 
those among the actors who were willing some heroic speech or other 
part, while he himself encompasses within himself the single cause of all 
that is said. It is necessary in the case of the World Soul to think along 
these lines — that surely having established the entirety of the single and 
diverse life of the cosmos, like a many-headed creature, speaking through 
all its heads (some in Greek, some in barbarian tongues) it encompasses 
the causes of all the things that come to be, knowing the particulars by 
means of universals, the accidents by means of essences, and the parts by 
means of wholes, [knowing] all things in a simple manner thanks to the 
divinity within it. For god gua god knows all particulars and all things 
that are contrary to nature in a simple manner, even if one should include 
matter itself.°75 All that which one might care to assume is one to the 
extent that it results from the One. Therefore, the understanding of all 
things that are simple and self-originated (autothen) is divine. 


E. The soul’s logos: Tim. 37b3-6 


This discourse (Jogos) becomes true all the same (kata tauton)°”° 
whether it is concerned with the Different or the Same, being carried 
on without voice or sound by it (byp’ autou sc. reason) in that which is 
moved. (Tim. 37b3-6) 


Atticus®77 interpreted the word Jogos in terms of the power of atten- 
tion, but Porphyry®’® interpreted it in terms of the chariot driver [in the 
Phaedrus] who drives the two horses, while Iamblichus®’9 interpreted it 
in terms of the universal soul, for it moves itself throughout and the 


674 Reading évtdé€as in the lacuna at line 12 with Kroll. 

675 Tt may seem positively un-Platonic to allow that there can be knowledge of particulars, 
things contrary to nature, or even matter. However, Proclus follows Iamblichus in 
making the character of the knower, not the object known, the determining factor in 
considering the nature of the knowledge (ap. Ammonius, in De Int. 135.14). The gods 
may know ina single undivided awareness things that exist in a divided way. They may 
even know determinately a future that is indeterminate or contingent (ET 124; Prov. 
63.6-64.4). 

676 The likely import of Plato’s text is that this reasoning is similarly true in each case. 
As Cornford notes dyoiws for Kat& tavt& would produce hiatus. In the exegesis that 
follows, Proclus will give a variety of senses to the phrase. 

677 in Tim. Il. 306.1-6 = Atticus, fr. 36 (Des Places). 

6 in Tim. Il. 306.1-25 = Porphyry, in Tim. fr. 75 (Sodano). 

679 in Tim. Il. 306.1-5= Iamblichus, in Tim. fr. 58 (Dillon). 
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narrative (Jogos) of the things that exist is present throughout it. All these 
interpretations seem to go along with the thought of Plato, but Por- 
phyry’s is rather more consonant with the text before us and also with 
what is said elsewhere. The /ogos at issue here is neither that which is 
substantial (ousiédés), nor that which is present in virtue of activity (kat’ 
energeian), but rather that which exists as a single power of the essence 
of souls, a power in virtue of which the soul is a single thing — just as it 
is in virtue of the Circle of the Same and the Circle of the Different that 
the soul is dual in form. Otherwise for what reason did it not turn out 
that there are three circles (a single one for each of the three elements 
[ie. Being, Sameness and Difference]), but there are instead only two, 
unless it is because there is a single essence in both? This discourse is the 
power of this [essence], and is neither the essence itself, nor the activity that 
results from this essence — activity having the third rank [after power and 
essence].°°° This reason, being single, knows invariably (kata tauton), for 
it does not at one time know the intelligible and at another time know 
that which is visible, as our reason does, since our reason is not able to be 
in the same condition (kata tauton einai) in relation to both. The former 
[kind of] reason, therefore, knows the Same and the Different simultane- 
ously in the realm of both intelligible and sensible things — not being true, 
as is the case for intellect, but becoming true in the realm of both [Forms 
and particulars] because of the discursive [character of] the knowledge 
that it has in both realms. So the words invariably (kata tauton) sig- 
nify the difference between our partial knowledge and the knowledge 
of the divine soul, but the word becoming generally signifies the dif- 
ference between psychic and intellectual knowledge. Therefore this dis- 
course knows both things that are intelligible and things that are sensible, 
since it is in touch with the Sameness and Difference of both the intelli- 
gible and sensible sorts. And when it is carried on throughout the soul, 
with the Circle of the Same moving in this way, and the Circle of the 
Different moving another way, by means of the first it contemplates the 
things that are intelligible, while by means of the other it contemplates 
the sensibles. By virtue of this fact it represents the universal Demiurge, 
about whom it has been said: 


it both possesses the intelligibles in its mind, 
and brings sense-perception to the worlds. (Or. Chald. 8, Majercik) 


In the same manner, when the psychic discourse in the soul is carried 
on so as to move itself and the entire soul, then, concerning the Sameness 
and the Difference present in both the intelligible and sensible realms, it 
produces in the latter case opinions and convictions, while in the former 


680 On the triad Essence-Power-Activity, see above II. 125.12-23. 
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case it produces intelligence and scientific knowing. ‘These states become 
true, though they are not in a condition of being true as they are in the case 
of intellect (for this was really (ontés) true). And it is true invariably — 
either in as much as it simultaneously knows both Forms (onta) and 
sensible particulars (gignomena), or else in so far as it is always in a certain 
state and is not now one way and now another (as happens in the case of 
the discourse of partial souls where the discourse is not always equally 
true since it is filled with error and ignorance thanks to generation). Or 
else [Plato intended] becomes true in so far as the discourse in these 
two kinds of knowing is discursive, but being equally (kata tauta) true, in 
as much as it always grasps the entire Form of each object of knowledge 
and does not sequentially articulate each of the Forms (as happens in 
the case of the discourse in partial souls). Rather, it sees the whole just 
as it is, contemplating the entire thing simultaneously. But since we 
encounter one aspect or another ofa thing, we do not see things equally, 
but rather [experience] each thing in virtue of a part. Or else [Plato 
intended] equally (kata tauton) with respect to both the Different and 
the Same, since [the World Soul’s discourse] becomes true simpliciter 
with respect to what is intelligible and similarly with respect to what is 
sensible, in so far as it knows both of them simultaneously qua same and 
qua different, and says how it sees that the one has its procession from 
the other. Therefore the term equally (kata tauton) is one that manifests 
the fact that this discourse is able to know both of these [sc. the intelligible 
and the sensible] and what is really different and what is really the same 
by virtue of a single conception. For since at the same time it possesses 
discursive knowledge of these things, this discourse which comes to be is 
true —a discourse whose activity is to speak about that which is genuinely 
the same and different in the sensible realm <and in the realm of what 
is intelligible>.°! For the function of this [discourse] is to see by what 
means the intelligibles have been set apart from sensibles, since it is 
necessary for there to be some one thing that is able to know both so 
that it might be able to say that these are the intelligibles and these others 
are among the sensibles. 

[The meaning of the words] being carried on by it in that which is 
moved is that in as much as it proceeds into these two circles, it moves 
both itself and them. The ‘carrying’ makes clear the divided procession 
from a single act of knowing into two acts of knowing. But the discourse 
itself is a uni-form (henoeidés) knowledge of both intelligibles and sen- 
sibles. Otherwise what could there be in this knowledge that says that 


68 Diehl marks a lacuna at line 26: ToUTav yap txov duo Ti peTaBaTiKiy yvdow yryve- 


yevds EoTIv GANOT|s OUTOS 6 Adyos, OU 1) Nev EvepyEla TO A€yelV * > * Kal TOU év TH aioOn TE 
yévtol SvTos TauTOU Kai Satépou: Taylor suggests, not implausibly, tot év Té voeté. 
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what is intelligible is one thing and what is sensible another, unless it be 
that which has known both of them prior to both these sorts of divided 
knowledge?” So since the soul is both a unit and a dyad, there is a 
manner [of knowing] that includes both the intelligibles and the sensi- 
bles in a single unified act of understanding. But, then again, there is 
also a sense in which it understands the former by virtue of the Circle of 
the Same and the latter by virtue of the Circle of the Different. There- 
fore just as in the case of essence where that which is monadic precedes 
that which is dual in form — and similarly so in the case of harmony, in 
the case of form and in the case of powers — so too in the case of the 
cognitive activities [of the soul] the single discourse begins prior to the 
divided acts of understanding. (These are things that I have repeated 
frequently because of the errors of the interpreters on these matters.) In 
any event, Plato indicates these things when he says that the discourse 
itself which comes to be true concerning both intelligibles and sensibles 
is carried into that which is moved by it (which surely means each of 
the [soul’s] circles), being carried on without voice or sound. While 
the interior discourse can do entirely without these, exterior discourse3 
requires them. So it is as if Plato had said that this discourse has a motion 
that is more complete than all of the activities that involve some exter- 
nal manifestation, for voice and sound have been assumed as symbols 
of perceptible motions. When the internal discourse is being carried 
on, just like the driver of the chariot, and each of the psychic circles is 
moving [as the two horses do in the Phaedrus], then the result is the 
two-fold understanding in us, which Plato proceeds to tell us about 
next. 

But if we were to read not ‘in that which is moved by it’ — where 
4t’ refers to the discourse — as we find in the more accurate, corrected 
manuscripts, but instead read ‘in that which is moved by itself, this 
would mean the entire soul, since ‘moves itself signifies the definition 
of soul, and the object defined is in a way the same with the definition. 
Accordingly [the text would mean that] when the discourse is carried on 
in the soul — for this is the same thing as for it to be moved by itself — it 
knows the Same and the Different, now in the case of the sensibles, now 
in the case of the intelligibles. And it seems that these things in particular 


682 Cf, 299.5-21 for a structurally similar argument about the unity of apperception, 
together with an appeal to the text of Theaetetus 185a. 

Porphyry tells us that the terminology is Stoic (dst. III.2; cf. SVF II.223) though it 
becomes part of the commentary tradition (Porphyry, in Cat. 64.28-30; Ammonius, 
in Cat. 57.22). Proclus’ point here is that in /acking voice the soul’s internal dialogue 
is actually not lacking anything. We should see it as more complete or perfect since it 
requires nothing of the sort, as is the case in exterior discourse. Cf. the World Body’s 
missing legs, mouth, etc. at II. 86.1-92.10. 
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characterise knowledge, just as Motion and Rest characterise life, hence 
Plato has made a point of mentioning them in particular in as much as 
all knowledge has a common ancestry with them. 


F. The soul’s knowledge of sensibles 


When [the discourse] comes to be concerned with something that is 
sensible, and [when] the Circle of the Different proceeds in a 

straight line (orthos) [and] it announces its [verdict] through the entire 
soul, then opinions and convictions come to be that are stable and 
true. (Tim. 37b6-9) 


1. General interpretation 


In this passage the knowledge of sensibles is discussed — how the dis- 
course in the World Soul produces this knowledge, viz. by moving the 
Circle of the Different and the rational-forming principles (/ogos) that 
have been established within it to preside over the orderly arrangement 
of the wholes®4 and by guarding against deviation. For, on the one 
hand, this ‘correctness’ (orthotés) means ‘correct opinion’ (orthodoxia), as 
Porphyry®5 has interpreted this (and Iamblichus®*® accepted this). But 
on the other hand, ‘correctness’ also means that which is inflexible and 
unwavering in providence. For while the power of being unwearied and 
rapid is appropriate to intellection, to providence belongs generative 
activities and the power of being inflexible and unwavering. And while 
the purity of intellection is appropriate to indivisible Being, undefiled 
activity belongs to divisible Being. <Porphyry> therefore interprets the 
upright (orthos) circle <as undivided,> and treats the one that is not 
entirely accurate but rather participates to an extent in straightness, <as 
divided,> because the knowledge of sensible things is both carried out 
toward that which is external but also bent round again and brought back 
into the soul itself.°87 So it turns out that it is neither merely straight, like 


684 T.e. the totalities of the elements or species in general, cf. II. 3.1-5. 

685 TI. 309.7-23 = Porphyry, in Tim. fr. 76 (Sodano). 

686 TI. 309.7-310.10 = Iamblichus, in Tim. fr. 59 (Dillon). 

687 Reading <Tloppuipios> pév obv Tov dp0ov KUKAOV, <duéploToV, LEploTOV BE> TOV Ur 
&KpiBt KUKAOV, GAAK UETEXOVTE Trays THs eUOelas &xover with Dillon instead of Diehl’s 
GUEeploTOV LEV OUV TOV dPFdV KUKAOV, <UEpIOTOV SE> Tov Ut) aKoIBT KUKAOV, GAA LeTE- 
Xovt& Tras THs eUOeias dkovel. Dillon argues that Iamblichus cannot be the subject of 
&xover since Iamblichus is presented as rejecting this interpretation in line 23. Nor can 
Plato be the subject, as Festugiére would have it, since a man cannot ékovev his own 
work. So since everyone accepts that uepio Tov 8 has fallen out, there is no obstacle to 
thinking that &uépio tov was also missed out and reinserted in such a way as to displace 
Tlop@uptos. 
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knowledge of sensation, nor is it round, like the knowledge of discursive 
thought. 

Iamblichus, however, rejected this entire interpretation as fitting for 
the types of knowledge in humans but not for the kinds of knowl- 
edge the gods have.°*? Whenever, then, the charioteer moves the Circle 
of the Different, and it, remaining in an unwavering condition and being 
turned toward him, rouses up the rational-forming principles of sensi- 
ble things and announces to the Universal Soul®? what sort of thing 
each of the sensibles is — for the Universal Soul knows the sensible uni- 
verse according to him, since even the Circle of Same, when it sees 
the intelligibles, knows the sensible realm in as much as it knows its 
causes, while the Circle of the Different knows it from itself (autothen) 
and in the manner, as it were, of something that belongs to the same 
order (systoixés) — then opinions (doxa) and convictions (pistis) are engen- 
dered in it; for when the soul that is more divine sits in judgement 
on it (or rather illuminates it with an activity more intellectual than it) 
the circle with the power of opinion (ho doxastikos kyklos) possesses in 
a purified way its own appropriate sort of life and the knowledge in it 
is rendered stable. [When this happens] it antecedently comprehends 
within itself what is being moved in a manner that is stable, and what 
is fluid and contingent in a manner that is trustworthy and fixed, for 
opinion is the activity of the opiniative soul (doxastiké psyché) and [the 
form of] knowledge [appropriate to it], while conviction that is stable 
and immovable is the judgement of opinion. So much, then, for these 
matters. 


688 Dillon is invaluable for seeing what is at issue here between Iamblichus and Porphyry. 
Both Jamblichus and Porphyry interpret this passage in terms of the image of the soul 
as chariot in Phaedrus 246a ff. On Porphyry’s reading, the Circle of the Different even 
within the World Soul is that within the soul which possesses the knowledge of sensi- 
bles. It is the source both of the sensible things themselves, and also the repository of 
the knowledge of sensibles had by the whole soul. Hence Porphyry says ‘the knowl- 
edge of sensible things is both carried out [from the Circle of the Different] toward 
that which is external but also bent round again and brought back into the soul itself’. 
However, Iamblichus reads this passage and the chariot image generally in such a way 
as to make the chariot driver the hypercosmic soul. This hypercosmic soul rouses up the 
Circle of the Different, thus stirring up the /ogoi of the things of sense, and reports on 
them to the soul in general. However, in doing so, it turns out that even the Circle of 
the Same possesses the knowledge of sensible things. 

I translate t&oa yuxt here and below as Universal Soul rather than World Soul 
since Dillon thinks that the term here refers to Iamblichus’ hypercosmic soul. See above 
II. 105.15-28. 

TH NEV PEEONEVA LOViNOS, Ta 5E UETAPPEOVTA Kai evSexoUEVa TrloTAS Kai &papoTws év 
éaxuti TeoiAnguia. There seems to be a small slip in Dillon’s translation: ‘forming 
preconceptions... of things fixed (presumably 1& yetappéovta!)... fixedly’. 
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2. Problem and solution 


It is worthwhile to consider (given that the Circle of the Different is 
able to know all of the sensible realm, as has been said, and the Circle 
of the Same is able to know all of the intelligibles, as will be said) how 
is it that, since the one circle is the cause of motion toward the right, 
while the other is the cause of motion toward the left, and the kinetic 
powers of the two have thus been articulated from one another — how is 
it not already the case that the soul’s cognitive powers have been similarly 
articulated from one another, but instead are differentiated by virtue of 
the fact that the soul has knowledge of the sensible realm by means of one 
[circle] and knowledge of the intelligible realm by means of the other? 
Must one not reply thus: That the life-engendering motions [to the 
right or the left] pertain to the phase of progression, while the cognitive 
[motions] pertain to the phase of reversion. And since the Circle of the 
Same is next to the intelligible realm, when it proceeds from thence, 
by having this present to it, it is moved in a vital manner and thanks 
to its procession moves the first revolution [of the sphere of the fixed 
stars], and because of the latter the entire cosmos is moved. For the 
subordinate revolutions result from those that are superior, as Aristotle 
truly observed®' when he said that the [realm of] generation [below 
the Moon] is moved in terms of both, possessing an invariant character 
due to the motion [of the sphere of the fixed stars] to the right, but 
experiencing diversity as a result of the revolution [of the planets] toward 
the left.°9? When [the Circle of the Same] reverts, it reverts upon the 
intelligibles and because of this fact it is able to know them. In any case, 
it is always necessary to connect reversion with permanence. And while 
the Circle of the Different doubtless remains in the same condition — for 
it is encompassed proximately within the Circle of the Same, just as the 
Circle of the Same is encompassed by the Intellect — it proceeds because 
of vital motions into the second of the things moved (I mean it goes 
into the secondary revolution [of the planetary spheres]), and because 
of this it also moves the realm of generation [below the Moon], as the 
former [circle] through its invariant motion has moved the universe as a 
whole. When it [sc. the Circle of the Different] reverts, it reverts upon 
the vital motions of the former [sc. the Circle of the Same], since it 
is located proximately to it. But when through its knowledge it reverts 
upon that very thing which the Circle of the Same governs vitally, then 
it undergoes reversion in a cognitive manner; and in this way it doubtless 
691 Erovtat yap ai dKupdtepar TrepioSo1 tas Kupiatépais. Diehl notes the parallel with 
GA IV.10, 778a1-2: yap &koAoubeiv Kal Tas THV dkUpoTépoov Trep1dSous Tas TdVv KUPI- 


WTEPOOV. 


692 Cf. GC IL.10, 336a31-bq and Cael. II.3, 286b1-5. 
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comes to possess the knowledge of the entire cosmos, since it has joined 
that aspect of itself that reverts to that aspect of what comes before 
it that remains. It will thus have come about that the one [circle] is 
knowledgeable about intelligibles while the other is such as to know the 
sensibles, for if revolution of the Different moves [something] it was 
necessary for it to know that whose movement it leads, as well as that 
to which it is subordinate% (since it is an intermediate [between higher 
and lower]). It is just as in the case of the Circle of the Same where, if 
it moves the universe, it was necessary for it to know to what sort of life 
its single form of life is to be assimilated. So reversion takes place in the 
one case through the parts reverting upon the whole, while in the other 
case it comes about through the whole reverting upon a different whole. 
Such then are the sorts of things that we have to say about this inquiry, 
one that demands deep consideration. 

Surely it is therefore not to be conceived that the World Soul admits 
the knowledge of sensible things from somewhere external, nor that it 
is in need of sense organs in order to apprehend them, for these things 
are for partial souls.°°+ Rather we should think that when it has reverted 
upon itself, it possesses the projected rational-forming principles (probal- 
lomenos logos) of sensibles on its own.°5 It is for this reason that Plato 
says quite accurately that the Circle of the Different is active concerning 
what is sensible and not toward (peri to aisthéton) what is sensible (pros to 
aisthéton), in order that the inclusion of the sensibles within the rational- 
forming principles in a preliminary causal mode (kat’ aitian) might be 
indicated, rather than conveying the idea that the knowledge [of sensi- 
bles] stands in a reciprocal (syzygos) relation to the sensibles or that the 
knowledge has been placed within the sensibles. So much then about 
these matters. 


3. Lexis for Tim. 37b6-9 


The words announces its [verdict] through the entire soul are con- 
sonant with the [earlier] statement that ‘it speaks, being moved through 


693 atrov Kal dv tysiton Kai & éretan. It seems likely to me, in light of éovto yap ai 
akupdtepat TrepioSo1 Tais KUpIWTEPaIS at 310.23 that this should be understood as sense 
B.I.7 (LSJ) of étroyon — not ‘les objets auxquels elle commande et l’objet duquel elle est 
la suite’ as Festugiére would have it. 

694 See in Tim. II. 86.10-89.1 on the cosmos’ lack of sense organs. 

695 On ‘projected’ concepts see Sorabji (2005b), 37-43 and the other primary texts and 
secondary sources cited there. The soul, being superior to the body, is impassive in 
relation to it. In perception, the soul discerns the form that enforms the sense object and 
projects the same form over the percept. The language of projecting Sorabji attributes 
to Iamblichus; cf. Priscian, Metapbrasis in Theophrastum 7.11-20. 
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the whole of itself (Tim. 36a6-7). It indicates that when the Circle of 
the Different comes into contact with the sensibles that are proximate to 
it and by virtue of this fact the entire soul receives the knowledge. How- 
ever, one might interpret the word its in various ways, as Porphyry°%° 
has established, but it is better to take it with ‘discourse’ (/ogos),°°7 for 
opinions and convictions come about from this very discourse when the 
circle proceeds correctly, announcing the sensible things [to the entire 
soul]. For while the opinions and convictions are in the faculty of opinion 
(to doxastikon), they belong to reason (Jogos) itself in as much as they are 
moved, roused up and maintained by it. So much then about the coor- 
dination of the soul’s discourse with the Circle of the Different. Next 
Plato discusses its coordination with the Circle of the Same when he 
adds these words: 


G. The soul’s knowledge of intelligibles: Tim. 37¢1-3 


However, when it is concerned with the object of reasoning (to 
logistikon), and the Circle of the Same is running smoothly, it declares 
these things; then, of necessity, both intellect and scientific knowledge 
result. (Tim. 37¢1-3) 


Plato has opposed all these things. The object of reasoning (to /ogistikon) 
is opposed to that which is sensible; running smoothly [in this case] is 
opposed to [the way in which the Circle of the Different was earlier 


696 Porphyry, in Tim. fr. 77 (Sodano). 

697 At issue is the avtot in Timaeus 37b6-8: Stav uv Trepi 16 aicOnTOv yiyvnTat Kai 6 
ToU batépou KUKAOS dP86s icv Eis KOA AUTO TY UXT SiayysEiAn, 50§a1 kai TioTeIs 
ylyvovtor BéBaio1 kai dAnbeis. Not everyone is happy with the text and Archer-Hind 
emends it to avté which he translates as: ‘when she is busied with the sensible, the circle 
of the Other...announces it throughout all the soul, then are formed sure opinions 
and true beliefs’. Zeyl seems to me to treat the antecedent of ottot as the Jogos which 
yields the odd implication that the soul belongs to the /ogos, not the other way around: 
‘whenever the account concerns anything that is perceptible, the circle of the Different 
goes straight and proclaims it [?] throughout its [avto? sc. the account’s?] whole soul’. 
Cornford, it seems to me, may take ovtot with KUKAos: ‘when discourse that is alike 
true...is about that which is sensible, and the circle of the Different, moving aright, 
carries its [the circle’s?] message throughout the soul’. My own translation of the lemma 
attempts to understand avtot as Proclus does with the /ogos as its antecedent. I follow 
Cornford in providing something — a verdict or a message — that belongs to the /ogos and 
is announced throughout the soul. Perhaps this is what Proclus has in mind when he 
treats the 86€a1 kai tioTeis as something that belong to the /ogos at 312.1—-2: eiol yap Kai 
al 84€ar kai ai toTels év TH SOEaoTIK} ev, avTOU 8 tot Adyou. Festugiére complains 
that Proclus’ reading would require him to move the comma from its position after 
SiayyeiAn. But perhaps Proclus means nothing so literal. Rather he too thinks that one 
needs to supply something like S:ayyeAia as understood — a missing direct object that 
he encompasses vaguely by speaking later of 56§c1 kai TioTels. 
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said to] ‘proceed correctly’; the [Circle of the Different’s] ‘coming to 
be’ [concerned with its objects] is opposed to [the Circle of the Same’s] 
being [concerned with its objects]; the [fact that the Circle of the Same] 
declares is opposed [to the earlier] ‘announcing’ [in the case of the Circle 
of the Different]; while intellect is opposed to ‘opinion’, and scientific 
knowledge to ‘conviction’. 

The word ‘logistikon’ refers not, as some have supposed, to the faculty 
of reasoning (to /ogizomenon), but rather to the intelligible itself (for it is 
this which is opposed to what is sensible). It is for this reason that rea- 
soning up there (in the intelligible realm) is more divine than that which 
happens in virtue of the soul, as we have often said, since the reasoning 
itself that is present among the intelligible beings always exists in actuality 
(kat’ energeian). Itseems that he has here called the ‘logistikon’ the object of 
reasoning, just as he will later call the ‘object of sensation’ (to aisthéton) by 
the term aisthétikon,°9* for the sense object is able to activate the sense and 
the intelligible object is able to activate the soul’s reasoning.°9? There- 
fore, the term ‘/ogistikon’ would be inclusive of the object of the soul’s 
reasoning faculty, and since this antecedently comprehends the cause 
of reasoning [i.e. the intelligibles] it may be connected homonymously 
to them. The words running smoothly [connote] what is intellectual 
(to noeron); what has no impediment in its transitions (since it has these 
transitions in a circular fashion); something whose thoughts are in the 
prime condition;7°° what is complete [or perfect]; being engaged in activ- 
ity concerning what is divine; that which is good in form; being borne 
around the intelligible object as if it were the centre of a circle — 


Urging yourself onward to the centre of the clamorous light (Or. Chald. 111) 


as one of the Gods says. 

The verb ‘to be’ in ‘is running smoothly’ connotes the fact that it has 
been filled with really real beings and unified with them. 

The word declares means to bring out into the light, to teach, and 
to bring forth from what is hidden. 


698 Diehl lists 61d1, 6524, 67a7 and cq, 70b6. The first two and last occurrences do seem 
to be uses of aisthétikon to mean actual or potential object of sensation. But in 67a and 
c, it seems to mean the sense, not the sense object. 

699 Proclus here draws attention to the modal force of the -kon suffix, though he locates the 
potentiality in question in what is, by his time, a non-standard way. In most circum- 
stances, aisthétikos means ‘capable of being perceptually aware’ rather than ‘potentially 
an object of awareness’. Hence after Aristotle it is almost always ‘the perceptive faculty’; 
cf. De An. IL5, 418a.3 10 8 aioOnTiKOv Suvduel éotiv ofov TS aioOnTOv Sn evteAeyei 
or De An. IIl.2, 426a.15-17 ula uev éotiv évépyeia t ToU aioSnTot Kai Tot aio&nTiKoOU, 
TO 8 eivat EtEepov. 


72° + &kyoiov év Tails voroeot, cf. IIT. 47.6. 
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Intellect here means intellect in the sense of a stable disposition 
(kath’ hexin), for intellect admits of three senses. The first is the divine 
intellect — for example, there is doubtless Demiurgic intellect. The sec- 
ond is the intellect participated in by the soul, which is substantial 
(ousiédés) and entirely complete (autotelés). Third is dispositional intellect, 
on account of which the soul is intellectual.7°" 

Scientific knowledge (epistémé) is the first knowledge to be filled up 
from the intelligibles — a knowledge that is invariant, unwavering and 
without change. It differs from intellect in as much as the intellect is seen 
in the simple, unitary conceptions of the soul, for it is through this that 
each of the things that it cognises, it cognises simultaneously as a whole, 
for the distinctive feature of intellect is the ‘all at once’ (to athroon)’~ 
character among its activities. But scientific knowledge consists in the 
cognition of causes, for this is the distinctive feature of scientific knowl- 
edge, 7°3 which is a synthesis and division of the Forms. Now it is obvious 
that since it involves knowing the things that are (¢a onta), it knows which 
among them have the status of causes and which have the status of effects. 
All such knowledge is called ‘scientific knowledge’, just as the simple con- 
ception of each of the objects of intellection is called ‘intellect’. This is 
how we take these terms. 


79% Dillon (1973), 342 believes that this division of the senses of the term ‘intellect’ is 
Iamblichus’ on the basis of a parallel with Proclus, in Alc. 65.16-19: 
For the unparticipated intellect, transcending all the particular classes, dif- 
fers from the participated, in which the souls of the gods share as being 
superior, and different again is the intellect which derives from the latter 
and comes to be in souls; indeed it is the perfection of souls themselves. 

Though Iamblichus is not named until ten lines later, it is not implausible that the 

division is his. Proclus seems to accept the schema, but insists against Iamblichus that 

it is the third sense of ‘intellect’ that is at issue in the text here — not the second. 

This is not, however, the only three-fold division of senses of the term ‘intellect’ 
that we find in the Neoplatonic commentary tradition. These divisions, however, cen- 
tre around the exegesis of Aristotle. ‘Philoponus’ attributes clashing categorisations 
to Alexander of Aphrodisias and Plutarch of Athens. According to the first, we must 
distinguish ‘potential intellect’, then dispositional intellect and finally actual intellect 
which ‘comes from outside’ (cf. GA II.2, 736b15—29). By contrast, Plutarch differenti- 
ates, first, dispositional intellect, then dispositional intellect that is in activity (in some 
respect, butis still potential in others) and finally that which is entirely actual and comes 
from the outside (in DA 518.9-520.21). From the point of view of Iamblichus’ classifi- 
cations, these are differences that pertain either to intellect kath’ hexis or participated 
intellect. 

Cf. above 102.7 for the Demiurgic imitation of this defining property of Intellect. 

793 atitn Sé év Tois dtr aitias yvaceci — ToUTO yap émotuns iSiov. Cf. Aristotle, An. Post. 
Lz, 71b.9g-12: étriotacbal Sé oidye® Exaotov d&trAds...dTav THhv T aitiav oicpea 
yiyvookev 81 fv 16 TeGyuc oti with ET 11.8-10: f yap Tdév aitiov yudots EmioTHUNS 
toTiv épyov, kai TOTE A€youev ETtioTaobal STav TE aiTia yuapiowyEV TddV SvToOV. 
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Iamblichus,7°* however, interprets the term ‘intellect’ to mean some- 
thing superior to the soul, maintaining and perfecting it from on high. 
He contends with those who either connect the soul directly with the all- 
perfect intellect (pantelos nous) (for it is necessary that the transition from 
the things that are transcendent to those that are participated should not 
come about all at once, but that there should be intermediaries that have 
been ranked along with the participating substances) or who assume that 
the intellect here is a disposition of the soul (for what is in itself must be 
prior to what is in another). 

These things are correctly stated as far as the facts of the case go (ta 
pragmata). However, it is more consonant with the terms in the lemma 
before us to consider this intellect as a disposition within the soul itself, 
since Timaeus says that it results from the activities of the Circle of the 
Same. While that intellect which has been created by the Demiurge must 
be said to be superior to the soul — the intellect that the Demiurge places 
in the soul in a manner analogous to the way in which he places the soul 
in the body (Tim. 30b4—5) — since it is obvious that this intellect is more 
venerable than the soul, just as the soul is more venerable than the body. 
However, the intellect that is being discussed now is an effect (apotelesma) 
of the discourse of the Circle of the Same when it moves around that 
which is intelligible for he says it is produced when the aforementioned 
circle ‘is moved smoothly around the object of reasoning’ and so on — 
so it would not be more venerable than the soul but would be instead a 
certain disposition of it, as is the scientific knowledge. For this reason, he 
said it has come to be (37¢3), just like the scientific knowledge in it, and the 
opinions and convictions as well. From all these things one single moral 
must be drawn: that whenever the discourse is concerned with what is 
intelligible and the Circle of the Same, because of its own intellectual 
activities, reveals in discourse the nature of the things that are, then 
intellect and scientific knowledge are naturally engendered in the soul. 
And this happens of necessity, for there is a concomitance (synyparchein) 
between these activities and the completion that is appropriate to them. 
‘What’s this?’ someone might say, ‘Does discourse come to be in relation 
to the intelligibles at one time, but at another time in relation to sensible 
things?’ Surely we must say no such thing in the case of the Universal 
Soul, but instead that it is always on high and always in a relation to the 
intelligibles, and that it has been placed near them and remains up there. 
It exercises providence over the sensible things inflexibly through the 
smooth running of the Circle of the Same and persistence of the Circle 
of the Different’s upright position (orthotés). 


7°4 313.15-23 = Iamblichus, in Tim. fr. 60 (Dillon). 
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Terms like ‘when’, ‘comes to be’ (37b6), and the like exhibit dif- 
ferences of power, for [the soul] is not equal everywhere in terms of 
its powers7°> (though this is a distinctive property of intelligible gods 
because of the simplicity of their being). Instead, some of its powers are 
especially directed toward the intelligibles by virtue of the Circle of the 
Same, while others are directed more toward sensible things by virtue 
of the Circle of the Different. 

And it is necessary not to overlook this fact too — that he says, on the 
one hand, that when the Circle of the Different proceeds in a straight 
line it knows the sensibles, but, on the other, when the Circle of the Same 
runs smoothly it knows <the intelligibles>. He does this with an eye on 
[the circles of] partial souls. When they are fallen, [Plato] describes the 
Circle of the Same as ‘shackled’, while he describes the Circle of the 
Different as ‘distorted’ (Tim. 43d2-3),7° for these terms are antithetical 
[to the ones he uses here]. Being distorted is opposed to rotating in a 
straight line, and being shackled is opposed to the smooth running that 
signifies a relaxed motion. In as much as the upright position [of the 
Circle of the Different ] signifies that its motion up there is not distorted 
by things below and that its judgement is irrefutable, to that extent he 
has celebrated each of the circles in appropriate terms. 


H. Knowledge and opinion reside in the soul: ‘Tim. 37¢3-5 


And if anyone should call that in which this pair (toutd) of beings 
comes to be something other than soul, he speaks anything but the 
truth. (Tim. 37¢3-5) 


‘To what does he refer with [the words] ‘this pair’? Intellect and scientific 
knowledge (since these were just discussed)? Or would this fail to include 
the entire soul, or not at any rate the Circle of the Different? Or rather 
does he mean to refer to the two pairs that have been yoked together — 
treating opinions and convictions as a single thing, and then taking intel- 
lect and scientific knowledge together since this comes second? Through 
these he would include the entire soul. Therefore everything that is 
receptive of intellect and scientific knowledge, of opinion and conviction, 
is a soul. For all these acts of knowing or reasoning are also discursive. 


7°5 Cf. Proclus’ endorsement of the view that the soul is present in various ways through 
its various powers at II. 106.1—-10. 

7°6 These obstructions of the psychic circles can lead to various sorts of problems: ‘The 
disturbances (Siagpopai) of the circles cause the combination of ratios to be moved in 
opposite ways (évavtias). The breaking (kAdcoeis) causes the slanting or oblique motion 
(Aayias), and the turnings (otpopat) cause them to be flattened (stTias)’ (im Tim. II. 
340.29-31). Later in his commentary, Proclus turns these terms into a catalogue of 
vices from which the embodied soul may suffer. See Baltzly (2006). 
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Because they are acts of reasoning, they are such as to transcend the 
irrational powers [of the soul]. But because they are discursive, they are 
inferior to intellectual knowledge. For if there is intellect and scientific 
understanding among the intelligibles but it has not come to be present to 
them, but in the case of the soul they have come to be, just as he says, then 
this is surely because in the latter case there is participation in scientific 
knowledge, for the soul participates in Knowledge Itself. In fact, it has 
been made substantial thanks to participation (for the intermediate kinds 
[of Being, Sameness and Difference from which the soul is composed] 
have proceeded from the primary kinds [of Being, Sameness and Differ- 
ence]). Moreover, it has been harmonised in a similar manner (for the 
harmonies in it participate in Harmony Itself). It has also been config- 
ured in a similar manner (for the intellectual shape is such as to include 
all the various shapes). And it has its powers in the same way, since the 
intellectual and intelligible powers were prior to it. It has received its 
Motion from the kinds of being and its knowledge from the creative 
cognitions, the Rest of which is surely manifested. (For all knowledge 
is a sort of rest and a comprehension (peri/épsis) of what is known, or an 
adjustment (epharmogé)7° [of the one who knows] with relation to the 
thing known.) Therefore the motion of the universal soul participates in 
knowledge. To the extent that it knows itself and looks into itself, it is 
moved, and participates in the knowledge of motion to the extent that 
it is discursive. While the kinetic activities of the soul in particular are 
demarcated in terms of Motion, the cognitive ones are demarcated in 
terms of Rest, and the Circle of the Different is particularly disposed 
to move things (kinétikos), while the Circle of the Same is particularly 
disposed to know things (gnéstikos) because Rest pertains to Sameness, 
but Motion to Difference. Knowledge also exists in the Circle of the 
Different and Motion in the Circle of the Same, just as in the former 
there is Sameness [in addition to Difference] and in the latter Difference 
[as well as Sameness], for the soul participates through and through7® 
in the genera of being. 

Surely then as far as these matters go, the generation of the soul 
has had all its essential parts filled in, since it has been divided into 
just those headings that we earlier set out in writing. For we said these 
concerned the matters that pertain to the bypostasis of the soul; about 
its harmonies; about its shape or figure; about its powers; and about its 
activities. 


797 Cf. above 287.2-3. 
78 SAn yap Si dans t wuy? uetéxer... Cf. IL 1.13 [sc. the World’s Body] xat& ypdvov yap 
SAov Kad SAov UpEOTHKEV. 
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VIII. Appendix? 


What does he mean by the first generation of the soul?7'° Since the 
soul is a plurality and the first of the things that are composite, it has 
been put together not from an infinite number, but out of [parts that 
have] a definite number. And since these things are not ill proportioned 
but rather have been harmonised, numbers and harmony have been plau- 
sibly assumed in its generation. But since it includes as well all the first 
principles of all proportion and all harmony - this being the soul of the 
cosmos — not a single proportion has been left out. Because the compos- 
ite is divine, the more divine of the kinds [of harmony] was assumed, 
ie. the diatonic, for this [harmonic system] is inspired. Because Being, 
Sameness and Difference have all been assumed from the start, the soul 
has been established as a whole prior to the parts, but now through the 
generation of the soul we have the whole iz the parts. For the Demiurge 
has divided and unified it through proportions, and through the circles 
he has provided for the wholeness of the parts in each one. It must also 
be accepted that the Demiurge in the Timaeus acts in conjunction with 
all the other creators, for he divides [the Circle of the Same] into seven 
in the manner of the Titans and unifies things in a manner that is Apol- 
lonian. In as much as he has the character of Hephaestus, he forges and 
shapes bodies, while he demarcates the patterns of risings and settings 
[among the heavenly bodies] and has written the laws of fate in as much 
as he has the character of Necessity. 

Since it is necessary for <the things>7"" in the generation of the soul 
to have a point (skopos), what is said must be referred either to the soul’s 
essence or to the things that are administered by it. Or, if possible, they 
should be referred to both, for the things in the cosmos are due to those 
things that subsist in the soul in an essential way (kat’ ousian). 

It is necessary to inquire into what the means are, what multiples are, 
what a super-particular ratio is and what a super-partient ratio is, what 
the semi-tone is, what the seven portions are [in the division of the Circle 
of the Different]. It is also necessary to understand the reason why the 
musical scale has proceeded into four octaves, a fifth and a tone. 


7°9 The following paragraphs are separated by two lines from what goes before in the 
manuscripts. Festugiére has chosen not to bother translating it. It must be said that it 
adds nothing new to what we have in book 3. On the other hand, it is not obvious that 
it fails to be from Proclus’ hand. 

ti BovAeTan 4 wuxoyovia; Cf. in Alc. 150.24: GAAK TI BOUAETAI aUTA “KUpos” evtatOa 
kai “Sép§ns”; and in Euc. 30.8-9: GAAK Ti BoUAETan S1& Tv év TOAITEIA Adyaov &Qaipdv 
avtis Thy Tis Ettiothuns éTraovuplav. 

7 Reading oxotrov Sei éxev <T&> eis Thy Wuxoyoviav with Kroll. 
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It is also necessary to understand that, since there are three [kinds 
of] proportion — the geometric, arithmetic and the musical — the solid 
proportion composed of all three is equality of Themis, from which all 
proportions derive their status as proportions. But the three proportions 
[considered individually] are derived from her three daughters, Eunomia, 
Diké and Eiréné. The arithmetic proportion belongs to Eiréné (Peace) 
since its nature is to exceed and be exceeded by an equal amount — 
a feature that we make use of in contracts in peacetime and through 
which the elements [within the cosmos] are quiescent. But the geo- 
metric proportion belongs to Eunomia (Good Order), which Plato has 
termed the ‘judgement of Zeus’ (Laws VI, 757b6), and it is through this 
that the cosmos has been adorned with geometric proportions. But har- 
monic proportion belongs to Diké (Justice), through which the greater 
has the greater proportion and the lesser the lesser. Since, therefore, 
the geometric proportion includes the other two, as has been shown, 
the soul’s essence has been ordered by geometric proportion since it is 
everywhere divisible and indivisible through and through. But [the soul 
has been ordered] <in virtue of> the arithmetic proportion because of 
the common powers in it, running either from the power that is indi- 
visible to that which is divisible or from invisible things to the divisible, 
exceeding and being exceeded by an equal amount all that is divisible 
and indivisible. But the harmonic proportion [orders the soul], because 
of the powers that are in it. Some of these powers have been set fur- 
ther apart from the leaders and are to a greater degree inferior,7"* while 
others have less. Once again, the Sameness of the Forms exists through 
everything in the cosmos in a manner appropriate to that individual — be 
it corporeally, vitally, in plants, animals or stones — because geometric 
proportion has ordered the whole cosmos. But arithmetic proportion 
shows through among the elements in the sublunary region which the 
proportion has made co-extensive in terms of their powers. However, 
harmonic proportion is evident thanks to the heavenly spheres, their 
motions, and their intervals, for Ptolemy has shown that the intervals 
between the spheres are in terms of harmonic proportions. 

71? od pév UaAAOV &PEOTT KAI TdV TrPOayouTdé Kai LEiZova Zxouolv Utrepoyty. Since they 
are set further from their leading causes, these causes exceed them to a greater extent 


than members in a series that are more proximate to the leading cause of the series. In 
effect, ueiZova Exouol EAAEiiv. 
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English-Greek glossary 


able 

able, be 

above 

absolutely complete 

absurd consequence 

accident 

accidental 

accommodate 

account 

account 

acquired or extrinsic 

action 

activating 

active, be 

activities, in terms of (their) 

activity 

activity takes place, that 
in which 

actuality 

actuality, in 

add 

added extra 

adjust to fit 

adjustment 

administer 

admit of 

admit of 

Adrastus 

advance 

advance alongside 

adventitious 

aegis 

aerial 

aether 

aetherial 

aetherial manner, in an 

affection 

Agave, the mother of 
Pentheus 


dynatos 
dynasthai 
anotero 
pantelés 
alogia 

to symbebékos 
symbebékos 
epharmozein 
historia 

logos 

epithetos 
powesis 
kinétikos 
energein 

kat’ energeian 
energeia 

to energoumenon 


entelecheia 
kat? energeian 
ephaptesthai 
epiktétos 
epharmozein 
epharmogé 
epitropeuein 
endechomai 
epidechesthai 
Adrastos 
propodizein 
symproerchesthai 
epeisodiodes 
aigis 

aerios 

aithér 
aitherios 
aitherios 
pathos 

Agaué 
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Suvatdés 
Suvacba1 
AVOTEPOO 
TTAVTEATIS 
cAoyia 

TO ouUBEBTKOS 
ouuBeBnKOS 
EPAPUOCELV 
ioTopia 

Aoyos 
étriBetos 
Troinols 
KIVTTIKOS 
evepyeiv 

Kat’ évépyeiav 
evEepy Ela 

TO EvepyouuEvov 


eVTEAEK ELA 
Kat’ évépyeiav 
epattteoba 
ETTIKTNTOS 
EPAPUOCEIV 
epapyoyn 
eTTITPOTTEVEIV 
evdEXOUAL 
ETTIDEXEOVAL 


*AdpaoTtos 


TrpoTrodiZeiv 
OULTTPOEPK EBA 
ETTELDOD1005N5 
aiyis 

GEPIOS 

aiff 

aidepios 
aidepios 

TraBos 

Ayaun 


agree 

air 

akin 

akin 

alien 

alive 

all at once 

all-perfect 

alone 

alter 

alteration 

always 

Amelius 

Ammonius 

analogous 

analogous, be 

analogy 

analysis 

ancients 

angel 

angelic 

angle 

animal 

animate, adj. 

animate, v. 

animate, adj. 

animation 

antecedently comprehend 

antecedently subordinate 

antithetically 

Antoninus 

Apollo 

Apollonian 

apotome 

apparent 

appearances, risings 
(of planet) 

appears (phenomenon), 
that which 

apprehend 

apprehension 

apprehension 

appropriate 

appropriately 

appropriately 

appropriateness 
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homologein 
aer 
homogonos 
syngenes 
allotrios 
zOtikos 
athroos 
panteles 
monos 
exallattein 
exallagé 

aei 

Amelios 
Ammionios 
ana logon 
analogein 
analogia 
analysis 
palaioi, hoi 
angelos 
angelikos 
gonia 

zdion 
empsychos 
psychoun 
zoibdes 
psychosis 
prolambanein 
protipotithenai 
antithetos 
Antoninos 
Apollén 
Apolloniakos 
apotomeé 
phainomenos 
phaseis 


phainomenos 


epiballein 
antilépsis 
katalépsis 
oikeios 
eikotos 
oikeios 
oikeiotés 
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oyuoAoyeiv 
&tp 
OuoOyovos 
ouyyevns 
GAAOTPIOS 
COOTIKOS 
&8pd05 
TTAVTEATIS 
Ovens 
ECOAAGTTELV 
eEadaayn, 
dei 

AvéAlos 
AUUOvV1OS 
ava Aoyov 
avaroysiv 
avaroyia 
AVaGAUOIS 
TraAaiol, of 
ayyedos 

OY YEAIKOS 
yovia 

Cov 
EUWUXOS 
yuxouv 
Gepwdns 
WUXKools 
TrpOAaUBavelv 
TIPOUTTOTIBEVaL 
avTiBETOOS 
Avtovivos 
ATroAA@v 
ATroAAwviaKkds 
&troton 
PalvouEvos 
PACEIS 


PalvoLEvos 


eTT1BGAAEIV 
avTiAnyis 
KATOATWIS 
oikelos 
eiKOTWS 
OiKElwos 
oikKElOTNS 


appropriation 
aquatic 
argument 
Aristander 
Aristotle 
Aristoxenus 


Aristoxenus, followers of 


arithmetic 

armillary sphere 
arrange 

arrange 

arrange alongside 
arranged in opposition 
arrangement (orderly) 
arrangement 

arrive at the truth 

art 

Artemis 


articulate into plurality 


assimilate 
assimilated, be 
association 
assumed 
astronomer 
at a loss, be 
Athena, of 
Athenian (man from 
Athens) 
attach 
Atticus 
attune 
attunement 
awaken 


base 

beautiful 

beautiful, the 

become 

Becoming 

before 

beginning 

being 

Being Itself 

being that comes last 

being that exists in the 
primary manner 
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otkeiosis 
enydrios 
logos 
Aristandros 
Aristotelés 
Aristoxenos 
Aristoxeneioi 
arithmétikos 
krikoté sphaira 
diakosmein 
tattein 
syzeugnynat 
antitetagmenos 
diakosmésis 
diakosmos 
alétheuein 
techné 
Artemis 
anelittein 
homoioun 
oikeiousthai 
koinonia 
keisthai 
astronomos 
aporein 
Athénaikos 
Athénaios 


anaptein 
Attikos 
harmozein 
harmonia 
egeirein 


pythmén 
kalos 

to kalon 
gignesthai 
genesis 
proteron 
arché 

on, to 

to on auto 
on eschaton 
to protos on 
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OiKElwols 
EVUSP1OS 

Aoyos 
Apiotavipos 
AploTtoTéAns 
Apiotogevos 
Apioto€géveo1 
&p18unTiKos 
KPIKWTT OPaipa 
SiaKkoousiv 
TOTTELW 
ouGevyvuva 
QVTITETOYUEVOS 
SiaKdooynols 
S1dKOO OS 
GAnGevetv 
TEXVT] 


*ApTEuts 


QveAITTELV 
OUO1OUV 
oikelovobat 
KOIVOVIA 
Keto 8a 
KOTPOVOLOS 
&tropeiv 
A€bnvaikds 
A€nvaios 


QvarrTelv 
ATTIKOS 
&pyoceiv 
&PUOvia 
eyeipelv 


Tru8unv 
KGAOS 

TO KOAOV 
yiyveotai 
YEVEOIS 
TTPOTEPOV 
Spx 

dv, TO 

TO Sv AUTO 
ov EoyaTov 
TO TIPWTWS OV 


being that is generated 


simpliciter 
Being that really is 
beloved 
bending 
best 
better 
between, in 
beyond 
bi-form(ed) 
bind together 
bind/yoke together 
binding (together) 
binding 
blended 
blessed (person) 
blessed 
blessedness 
blunt 
bodily 
body 
bond 
bonding together 
boundary 
boy 
breadth 


break into smaller units 


bring back 

bring forth 

bring forth together 
bring/lead forth 

by nature, be 


call 

causal manner, in a 
cause, n. 

cause, Vv. 

caused, be 

caused, that which is 
cease 

celebrate 

celestial 

celestial manner, in a 
centre 


centre, in the manner of the 


change 
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on haplos genéton 


to ontos on 
philos 
katakampsis 
ariston 
kreitton 

en mesoi 
epekeina 
dyoeidés 
synereidein 
syzeugnynat 
syndesis 
desis 
kekramenos 
spoudaios 
muakarios 
makariotés 
amblynein 
somatikos 
soma 
desmos 
syndesmos 
horos 
kouros 
platos 
katakermatizein 
anagein 
proagein 
symparagein 
paragein 
phyein 


onomazein 
kat? aitian 
aitia 
paragein 
gignesthai 
aitiaton 
légein 
bymnein 
ouranios 
ouranios 
kentron 
kentrikos 
kinésis 
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Ov &TrAgS yevntov 


TO S6vTWS OV 
gidos 
KATOKOLYIS 
&plotov 
KpsitTov 

év UEow 
ETTEKELVO 
Suo0e1d515 
ouvepeldeiv 
ouGevyvuval 
OUVSEOIS 
Séo15 
KEKPQUEVOS 
OTTOUSAIOS 
UOKAPLOS 
UOKAPLOTNS 
&uBAUvelv 
OWUATIKOS 
oGUa 
Seouds 
OUVSEQUOS 
dpos 
KoUpos 
TAATOS 
KATOKEPUATIEIV 
avayeiv 
TIPOaYEIV 
OUUTTAPaYELV 
TrAapayelv 
@uelv 


OovoudCelv 
Kat’ aitiav 
aitia 
TrAapayelv 
yiyveobar 
aiTlaTov 
Anyelv 
UUvEIVv 
oupavIos 
oupavies 
KeVTpOV 
KEVTPIKOS 
Kivnols 


change 

changeless 

channel 

character 

character, ethical 
characterise 
characteristic 
charioteer 

chi, the letter 

choice 

chromatic (music) 
Circle of the Same 
circle 

circular 
circumference 
city-state 

clause 

clear 

co-establish 
co-extensive, be 
cognise 

cognise, such as to 
cognised, that which is 
cognising 

cognition, act of 
cognitive 

coldness 

colour, of the same 
come into being 
come to be 

come to be 

come/go down 
come/go forth 
comes after, that which 
coming to be 
commanding faculty, the 
commune with 
communion 
complete (or perfect) 
complete set 
complete, v. 
complete, adj. 
complete, adj. 
complete, to make 
complete, such as to 
complete, such as to make 
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metabasis 
akinétos 
ochetos 
charaktér 
éthos 
charaktérizein 
charaktéristikos 
heniochos 

ch 

hairesis 
chrématikos 
bo tou tautou kyklos 
kyklos 
kyklikos 
perioché 
politeia 

kélon 
emphanés 
synyphistanai 
exisazein 
noein 
noétikos 

to nooumenon 
to noein 
noésis 
gnostikos 
psychrotées 
homochrous 
gignesthai 
enginesthai 
gennan 
kathékein 
proerchesthai 
hysterogenés 
genesis 

to hégemonikon 
koinénein 
koinonia 
teleios 
pléroma 
apotelein 
teleios 

teleos 

teleioun 
teleiotikos 
telesiourgos 
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UETaBaois 
&Kivntos 
OXETOS 
XapaKtnp 
7805 
XapakTnpiZeiv 


XAPAKTNPIOTIKOS 


Tyvioxos 

xX 

aipeois 

XK PWUATIKOS 


6 TOU TAUTOU KUKAOS 


KUKAOS 
KUKAIKOS 
TEPIOXT| 
TOAITEIX 
Ka&dAOV 
EUQavrys 
OuUVUPLIOTAVaL 
eE1oaCeiv 
voeiv 
VONTIKOS 

TO VOOUUEVOV 
TO vogiv 
VvoOnoIs 
YVOOTIKOS 
yuxpoTns 
ONOKXPOUS 
yiyveotai 
eyyiveotat 
yevvay (pass.) 
KaO1]Kelv 
TIPOEPK EOL 
UoTepoyevnys 
YEVEOIS 

TO TYEUOVIKOV 
KOIVoovEiVv 
Kolvoovia 
TEAELOS 

TAT POONA 
a&troteAiv 
TEAELOS 
TEAEOS 
TEAELOUV 
TEAELWTIKOS 
TeAEo1OUPY OS 


completely and perfectly 
completely perfect 
completely whole 
completeness 
completion of cycle 
completion 
compose 
composite 
composition 
composition 
compounded, be 
conception 
conception 
concord 
conditional 
Conductor 
configure 
conjoin 
conjoined 
conjoined/united naturally, 
be 
conjoining 
conjoins, that which 
conjunction 
connate 
connate, be 
connect 
connect, such as to 
connection 
connective 
connective 
Connector (Or. Chald.) 
consistent 
Constitutions (a section of 
Plato’s Laws) 
contact 
contact, be in 
contact, come into 
contain in advance 
contemplate 
contemplation 
contentious 
continuous 
converge 
convert 
conviction 
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teleds 
panteles 
holotelés 
teleiotés 
apokatastasis 
apoperatosis 
sympléroun 
synthetos 
sympleérosis 
synthesis 


sympbhtheiresthai 


ennoia 
epibolé 
symphonia 
protasis 
Mouségetés 
schématizein 
synaptein 
synechés 
symphyesthai 


syndetikos 
synochikos 
synapsis 
sympbyés 
symphyesthai 
synaptein 
synektikos 
synapbé 
synektikos 

th. synektikos 
synocheus 
homologos 
hai politeiai 


synaphé 
synaptein 
ephaptesthai 
prolambanein 
theasthai 
theoria 
eristikos 
synechés 
synneuein 
epistrephein 
pistis 
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TEAEOS 
TTAVTEATIS 
OAOTEATS 
TEAELOTNS 
ATTOKATAHOTACIS 
ATTOTTEPATWOIS 
OUUTTAT| POUV 
ouvGetos 
OUUTTAT Pwols 
ouvGeois 
ouUpleipeobar 
Evvo1a 

eTT1 BOAT) 

SUL POVvin 
TIPOTAOIS 
Movuonyétns 
OXNMaTIelv 
OUVATITELV 
OUVEXT|S 
OULPUECPaL 


OUVOETIKOS 
OUVOXIKOS 
oUVaWIs 
OULPUTS 
oULPUECBal 
OUVGTITELV 
OUVEKTIKOS 
ouvagn 
OUVEKTIKOS 
8. OUVEKTIKOS 
OUVOXEUS 
OUOAOYOS 

ai ToAtTelat 


ouvagn 
OUVATITELV 
epaTrteobar 
TrpoAaUBavelv 
Gecobar 
Gewpia 
EPLOTIKOS 
OUVEXT|S 
ouvvevelv 
ETTIOTPEDELV 
TIOTIS 


coordinate 

corporeal 

corporeal in form 

corporeality 

correct opinion 

correct opinion, in the 
mode of 

correctness 

correlated with things 

cosmic 

cosmos 

counter-argument 

covering 

craft 

Cratylus 

create 

creation (object created) 

creation 

creative process 

creative 

creator 

cubic number 

customary manner 

cutting into parts 

cutting into strips 

cycle 

cycle 


daemon 

daemonic 

decad 

decline 

define 

define 

defining (characteristic) 
defining characteristic 
defining property 
definite 

definite article (gramm.) 
definition 

definition 

Demiurge 

demiurgic 
denominator 

depend 

dependent 
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systoichos 
somatikos 
somatoeideés 
somatotes 
orthodoxia 
orthodoxastikos 


orthotés 
pragmateiodes 
kosmikos 
kosmos 
antilogia 
perikalypsis 
techné 
Kratylos 
démiourgein 
démiourgéma 
potesis 
démiourgia 
démiourgikos 
démiourgos 
kybos 

éthos 
katatomé 
schisis 

kyklos 
periodos 


daimon 
daimonios 
dekas 
byphesis 
aphorizein 
horizein 
idios 

idiotés 
ididéma 
héorismenos 
arthron 
horismos 
logos 
démiourgos 
démiourgikos 
hypologos 
exaptein 
exértémenos 
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OUOTOLKOS 
OWUATIKOS 
OoUATOELSTS 
OWOUATOTNS 
dopPodo€ia 


Sp9o0SoFaoTiKHs 


dpdoTns 


TIPAYUATELOSNS 


KOOUIKOS 
KOOUOS 
avtiAoyia 
TTEPIKAAUYIS 
TEXT] 
KpatuaAos 
Snuloupyeiv 
SUIOUpy NEA 
Troinols 
Snuloupyia 
STUIOUPY KOS 
SnUloupyos 
KUBos 

7805 
KATOATOUT) 
oxio1s 

KUKAOS 
TrepiodSos 


Saivoov 
Sa1pdovios 
Sexas 

Upeois 
&popideiv 
opigelv 

{S105 

id10TNS 
iSicooua 
@PIOVEVOS 
&pbpov 
OploUos 
Aoyos 
Snuloupyos 
SnUIOUPY1KOS 
UTroAOyos 
eCQmrTelv 
e€neptnuevos 


depth 
descent 
desire 
desirous 
destruction 
destructive 
deterioration 
deviation 
diachronically 
diagonal 
diagonal 
diagram 
dialectic 
dialogue 
diatonic 


difference (amount by which 


a number exceeds 
another) 

Difference 

Difference 

Difference 

different 

different 

differentiate 

differentiation 

digression 

dim 

dimension 

diminution 

Dionysian 

Dionysus 

discordant 

discourse 

discrete 

discursive 

discursive character 

discursive manner, in a 

discursive thought 

discursive thought, 
faculty/power of 

discursive thought, in the 
manner of 

disorder 

disordered 

disposition 

dissimilar 
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bathos 
kathodos 
orexis 
orektikos 
phthora 
anuairetikos 
byphesis 
paratropé 
dia chronou 
diametrikos 
diametros 
diagramma 
dialektiké 
logos 
diatonos 
hyperoché 


heterotés 

to heteron 
to thateron 
heteros 
thateros 
diakrinein 
diakrisis 
epistasis 
amydros 
diastasis 
byphesis 
Dionysiakos 
Dionysos 
asymphonos 
logos 
diorismenos 
metabatikos 
to metabatikon 
metabatikos 
dianoia 

to dianoétikon 


dianoétikos 
ataxia 
ataktos 


hexis 
anomoios 
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Bados 
K&B0805 
dpe€is 
OPEKTIKOS 
pdopa 
QVQIDETIKOS 
Upeois 
TAPATPOTIN 
51a Ypovou 
SIAUETPIKOS 
SiaUETPOS 
Sicry paua 
SioxAekT1KN 
Aoyos 
SidTtoOVvos 
UTrepoyxn 


étepoTns (opp. TauTdTN5) 
TO ETepov (Opp. TauTov) 
TO OdTEpov (Opp. TauTOV) 
ETECOS 

OaTEpos 

Siakpivelv 

SiaKp1o1s 

ETTIOTAOIS 

&UUSPOS 

SidoTAaoIs 

Upeois 

Alovuo1aKds 

Aidvucos 

KOULPOVOS 

Aoyos 

SI@pPlOVEVOS 
UETABATIKOS 

TO UETABATIKOV 
UEeTABATIKGdS 

Siavoia 

TO Siavontikov 


Siavontikas 


atakgia 
A&TOKTOS 
e€1s 
&VOLUOLOS 


dissimilarity 

dissolution 

divide 

divided 

divine in form 

divine manner, in a 

divine, in agreement 
with the 

divine, to make 

divinely inspired 

divinity 

divisibility 

divisibility 

divisible 

divisible 

divisible 

divisible manner, in a 

division, method of 

domestic (animals) 

double 

double, v. 

double-mouthed 

dough 

downwards 

doxastic 

dragon 

drama 

dual in form 

dyad 

dyadic 

dyadically 


earth 

ease of movement 
East 

eccentric 


ecliptic (circle/path of the) 


educative 

effect 

effect 

effect 

effective 
efficient (cause) 
effluxion 
Egyptians 
Eirene (Peace) 
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anomoioteés 
lysis 
merizein 
diairetos 
theoeidés 
theios 

kata theon 


ektheoun 
entheos 
theotés 
merismos 

to meriston 
diairetos 
meristos 
merizonienos 
meristos 

he diairetiké 
hémera 
diplasios 
diplasiazein 
amphistomos 
phyrama 
anothen 
doxastikos 
drakon 
drama 
dyoeidés 
dyas 
dyadikos 
dyadikos 


ge 
eukinésia 
anatolikos 
ekkentros 
zoidiakos 
paideutikos 
aitiaton 
apotelesma 
pathos 
drastérios 
poiétikos 
aporroia 
Aigyptioi 
Eiréné 
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&vopoloTns 
Avols 
uspidelv 
SIaIpETOs 
Oe0e181)5 
Oeics 

KaTo& 8edv 


éxOeoUv 
EvOeos 
OeoT Ns 
UEPLO LOS 

TO UEPIO TOV 
SIaIpETOs 
UEPLOTOS 
uep1GOuEvos 
UEPLOTCOS 

T SlaapeTiKn 
TuEpa 
SiTrAcO105 
SitrAaoi1dCev 
&UpioTOLOS 
pupaLa 
avoodev 
So0€aoTt1Kos 
Spakoov 
SEGA 
Suoed515 
Suds 
SuadiKos 
Suadikeos 


ya 
eUKIVnoia 
AVATOAIKOS 
EKKEVTPOS 
Gwd1aKes 
TTALSEUTIKOS 
aitiatov 
ATTOTEAEO UO 
TraBos 
SpaoTNp1OS 
TTOINTIKOS 
a&Troppoia 
Aiyutrtio1 
Elptyn 
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Eleatic Stranger 
element 
Empedocles 
encompass, such as to 
encosmic 
engendering of life 
enharmonic 
enlivening 
enmattered 
ensoul 
ensouled 
ensoulment 
epicycle 
epitritos (one and 
one third) 
epogdoos (one and 
one eighth) 
equal, be 
equality 
equator 
Eratosthenes 
essentially constitute 
establish prior to 
eternally existing being 
eternity 
Eunomia (Good Order) 
even (number) 
even number of times 
even number, in the manner 
of an 
even-odd (number) 
everlasting 
everlastingness 
evident 
evolution 
excellence 
exegesis, to provide an 
exercise the reasoning 
capacity 
exhalation 
existence 
existence 
existing in the primary way 
exists/is, that which always 
explanation 
extend 


Eleatés Xenos 
stoicheion 
Empedokles 
perileptikos 
enkosmios 
zoiogonia 
enarmonios 
zotogonikos 
enylos 
psychoun 
empsychos 
psychosis 
epikyklos 
epitritos 


epogdoos 


exisazein 
isotes 
isémerinos 
Eratosthenés 
sympléroun 
protipotithenai 
to aei on 
aion 
Eunomia 
artios 
artiakis 
artiakos 


artioperissos 

aidios 

aidiotés 

enarges 

anelixis 

areté 

exégeisthai 

gymnazein ten 
dianoian 

aporroia 

byparxis 

bypostasis 

to protos on 

to aei on 

aitia 

diateinein 
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"EAecct 5 =évos 
oTolxEiov 
"EutreSoxAt}s 
TEPIANTITIKOS 
EYKOOULOS 
Cwoyovia 
EVAPLOVIOS 
Cwoy ovikos 
EvuAoS 
yuxouv 
EUWYUXOS 
WUXKools 
ETTIKUKAOS 
eTTITPITOS 


eTroySoo0s5 


eCloaceiv 
iooTtns 
iOTUEPIVOS 
Epatoovevns 
OUUTTAT pOUV 
TIPOUTTOTIDEVaL 
TO del dv 
aidov 
Evvouia 
&pTIOs 
APTIAKIS 
APTIAKGdS 


APTIOTEPIOTOS 
&18105 
cad1oT Ns 

evapy is 
aveAiE1s 

&peTr} 
e€nysiovai 


yuuvacelv tiv Siavoiav 


a&Troppoia 
Utrap€is 
UTTOOTAOIS 

TO TIPWTWS OV 
TO dei Ov 
aitia 
Siateiveiv 


extended 
extended manner, in an 
extension 
extension 
extension 
extensionless 
extent 

exterior discourse 
external 

extreme term 
extrinsic 


fact 

familiar 
father 
female 
female Titan 
feminine 
fiery 

figure 

fill in/out/up 
fill in/out/up 
filling out 
final 

final (cause) 


fine and noble, that which is 


fine 

finito-form 

fire 

first 

first-born 

first principle 

fixed 

flank 

folds (of the Earth) 
Aristoxenus, followers of 
following 

font 

Fontal 

force 

forgetting 

form 

form 

rational-forming principle 
formless 

foundation 
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diastatos 
diastatos 
diastasis 
diastéma 
onkos 
adiastatos 
ektasis 


prophorikos (logos) 


ektos 
akrotés 
epeisaktos 


pragma 
gnorimos 
pater 
thélys 
Titanis 
thélyprepés 
empyrios 
schéma 
katapyknoun 
sympléroun 
pléroma 
eschatos 
telikos 

to kalon 
kalos 
peratoeides 
pur 

protos 
protogonos 
arché 
aplaneés 
lagon 
Rolpoi 
Aristoxeneioi 
hepomenos 
pege 
pégatos 

bia 

léthé 

eidos 

idea 

logos 
aneideos 
hypobasis 
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Siaotatos 
Siao Tatas 
SidoTaols 
SidoT Ha 
dy Kos 
&S1GOTATOS 
EKTAOIS 


TPOPopIKds (Adyos) 


EKTOS 
&KPOTNS 
eTTELOAKTOS 


TIPSY Ua 
YVOPILOS 
TATTP 
O7)Aus 
Titavis 
OnAuTTpETT TS 
EUTTUPIOS 

ox Tua 
KQTOTTUKVOUV 
OUUTTAT| POUV 
TAT PUA 
EOXATOS 
TEAIKOS 

TO KaAOV 
KOAOS 
TrepaTtoeld1)s 
Trp 

TEPGTOS 
TIPWTOYOVOS 
Spx 
a&trAavrs 
Aayov 
KOATTOL 
Apioto€géveio1 
ETTOUEVOS 
™myn 

Tn yaios 

Bia 

Anon 

1505 

ida 

Aoyos 
&velSeos 
UTroBaols 


foundation 

four 

four, in the manner of 
the number 

four-fold manner, in a 


friendship 


generate 
generated 
generated, be 
generation 
generation 
generation of the cosmos 
generation of (the) soul 
generative 
generative 

genesis 

genesis 

genuine being 
genuine substance 
genuinely 
genuinely being 
genus 

geometric 
geometric ratio 
geometry 

gift 

god 

god 

god, in accordance with 
goddess 

goddess Athena 
goddess Earth 
godless 

going beyond 
golden chain 
good 

Good, the 

good in form 
goodness 

govern 

growth principle 
guardian 


half-tone 
half-tone 
harmonic 
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bypostasis 
tetras 
tetradikos 


tetrachos 
philia 


gennan 
genétos 
gignesthai 
genesis 
gennésis 
kosmogonia 
psychogonia 
gennétikos 
gonimos 
genesis 
gennésis 

to ontos on 
he ontos ousia 
ontos 

to kyrids on 
genos 
geometrikos 
1. gedmetrikos 
geometria 
déron 

theos 

to theion 
kata theon 
thea 
Athéna 

Gé 

atheos 
exairetos 
chrysé seira 
agathos 

to agathon 
agathoeidés 
agathotés 
kybernan 
phytikon 
phroura 


diesis 
hemitonion 
harmonikos 
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UTTOOTAOIS 
TETPAS 
TETPASIKAS 


TETPAKGS 
PlAia 


yevwvav 
YEvnTos 
yiyveobar 
YEVEOIS 
yéevvnols 
Koopoyovia 
wuxoyovia 
YEVVTTIKOS 
YOVINOS 
YEVEOIS 
Yyevvnos 

TO S6vTWS dV 
1] OvTws OVTIA 
SVTWS 

TO KUpios ov 
Yéevos 
YEOUETPIKOS 
A. YEOUETPIKOS 
YEouETpian 
Sapov 

8ed5 

TO Oeiov 
kato Geov 
Bec 

Abnve 

yA 

&8eos 
e€aipeTos 
XpvoT) CIP 
ayabos 

TO ayadov 
ayaboed1s5 
&yabortns 
KuBepvav 
@UTIKOV 
ppoupa 


Sieois 
TMITOVIOV 
&PUOVIKOS 


harmonic manner, in a 
harmonic ratio 
harmonious 
harmonious 
harmonious, make 
harmoniously 
harmonise 
harmonise 
Harmony Itself 
harmony 
Harmony, Form of 
health 

hearing 

heart 

hearth 

heat 

heaven 

heaven 

heavenly 
hebdomad 
hebdomadic 
Hebdomagetan (Apollo) 
hegemonic 
hemiolios 
hemitonion 

henad 
Hephaestean 
Hephaestus 
heptad 

Hera 

Heracles 

Hermes 

Hermes, of 

hero 

heroic 

hexad 


higher term in a ratio (opp. 


UtrdAoyos) 
highest form 
highest gradation 
Hipta 
homoiomerous 
homonymously 
homonymy 
horizontal 
horizontal 
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harmonikés 
L. harmonikos 
enarmonios 
harmonikés 
harmozein 
emmelos 
enarmozein 
harmozein 
autoarmonia 
harmonia 
autoarmonia 
hygeia 

akoé 

kardia 

hestia 
thermotés 
ouranos 

to ouranion 
ouranios 
hebdomas 
hebdomadikos 
hebdomagetan 
hegemonikos 
hémiolios 
hémitonion 
henas 
Hephaisteios 
Hephaistos 
heptas 

Hera 
Herakles 
Hermés 
Hermaikos 
héros 
heroikos 
hexas 
prologos 


akrotés 
akrotés 
Hipta 
homoiomerés 
bomonymés 
homonymia 
kata platos 
pleurikos 
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GPUOVIKGS 

A. GPUOVIKOS 
EVAPLOVIOS 
&PUOVIKOS 
&puoceiv 
EUUEACOS 
evapyocelv 
&puoceiv 
AUTOAPHOVIa 
&PYOvia 
AUTOAPLOVIa 
uysia 

&Kon) 

Kapdia 

Eotia 
SepuoTns 
oupaves 

TO OUPAVIOV 
oupav1os 
EBSouas 
EBSOUASIKOS 
EBSouayeTav 
TYYEMOVIKOS 
TMIOAI0S 
TMITOVIOV 
Eva 
Hoaioteios 


“Hoeaiotos 


ETTTAS 
“Hoa 
Hpakatys 
Eputs 
‘Epuaixos 
pws 
TIpwikos 
eEas 
TIPOAOYOS 


&KEOTNS 
&KPOTNS 

“lr TH 
OUOLOLEPT|S 
OUOVULOS 
OUOVULIEO 
KATH TAATOS 
TTAEUPIKOS 


horizontally 
horse (of the soul, Plato’s) 
Horse Itself 
human 
human 
hybrid 
hyparxis 
hypercosmic 
hypostasis 
hypothesis 
hypothetical 


Jamblichus 

icon 

iconic manner, in an 
icosahedron 
ignorance 
illuminate 
illuminate 
illumination 
illumination 
illusion, to create 
image 

image 

image 

image, in the manner of an 
imaginative capacity 
imagine 

imitate 

imitation 
immaculate 
immanent, be 
immaterial 
immaterial 
immobile 

immortal 

imperfect 
impossible 

imprint 

in vain 

inactive 

include, such as to 
inclusion 

inclusion 
incommensurability 
incommensurable 
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kata pleuran 
hippos 
autoippon 
anthropikos 
anthropinos 
koinogenés 
byparsxis 
hyperkosmios 
bypostasis 
hypothesis 
hypothetikos 


Lamblichos 
eikon 
eikotos 
eikosaedron 
agnoia 
ellampein 
katalampein 
eklampsis 
ellampsis 
skiagraphein 
agalma 
eidélon 
eikon 
eikonikos 
phantasia 
phantazesthai 
mimeisthai 
mimeéma 
achrantos 
enyparchein 
asomatos 
aulos 
akinétos 
athanatos 
atelés 
adynatos 
typos 

matéen 
anenergeétos 
periektikos 
perilepsis 
perioché 
asymmetria 
asymmetros 
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kKATa TrAEUPaV 
larmixess 
QUTOLTITTOV 
&vOpoTrIKOS 
&vOpwrTrIvOS 
KOIVvoyEvn)s 
Utrap€is 
UTTEPKOOLIOS 
UTTOOTAOIS 
uTroBEoIs 
uTroBeT1KOS 


TauBA1x os 
eiKOov 
eiKOTWS 
eikOo Ged pov 
&yvoin 
EAAQUTTELV 
KOTOAGUTTELV 
EKAQUYIS 
EAAQUYIS 
oKlay pageiv 
oyarya 
eiScoAov 
eiKOoV 
ElKOVIKOOS 
pavtacia 
gavtaceotai 
uiveioPon 
uipnya 

O&K PavTos 
eVUTTAPXELV 
AOWUATOS 
cuAos 
a&kivntos 
AOaVATOS 
TEATS 
&SUVATOS 
TUTTOS 
pathy 
a&veveoyntos 
TIEPIEKTIKOS 
TrepiAnwis 
TEPIOXT| 
GOUUUETPIA 
GOULUNETPOS 


incomplete 
incomposite 
incorporeal 
incorporeal 
indefinite 
indefiniteness 
indicate 
indication 
indicative 
indissoluble 
indistinct 
individual 
individual 
individual 
indivisible 
indivisible 
indivisible 
indivisible 
indivisible 
ineffable 
ineffable 
ineffable 
inequality 
inerrant 
inferior 
inferior, be 
inferiority 
infimae species 
infinite in power 
infinite 
infinite, to become 
infinito-form 
infinity 
inflexible 
inflexible 
inhere 

innate 
innately 
innermost sanctuary 
innumerable 
inscribe 
inscribe 
inseparable 
inseparable 
insert 
instrument 
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atelés 
asynthetos 
asomatos 
aulos 
aoristos 
aoristia 
endeiknynai 
endeixis 
sémantikos 
adialytos 
amydros 
atomos 

idios 

merikos 
adiairetos 
amereés 
ameristos 
aschistos 
atomos 
aphrastos 
aporrétos 
arrétos 
anisotes 
aplaneés 
katadeesteros 
bypheisthai 
byphesis 
atoma eidé 
apeirodynamos 
apeiros 
apeirousthai 
apeiroeides 
apeiria 
adamastos 
ameiliktos 
henoun 
sympbyés 
autophyos 
adyton 
aperiégétos 
engraphein 
katagraphein 
achéoristos 
anekphoitétos 
paremballein 
organon 
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&TEAT|S 
couvO_eTtos 
AOWUATOS 
&uAos 
KOploTOS 
cKoplotia 
évSerkvUva 
évder€1s 
ONMAVTIKOS 
&S1GAUTOS 
&UUSPOS 
&TOMOS 

{S105 

UEPIKOS 
&S1aipetos 
cups 
OUEPLOTOS 
KX IO TOS 
&TOMOS 
&PPAoTOS 
a&Troppntos 
&peTTOos 
&viodt 5 
a&trAavrs 
KATASEEOTEPOS 
Upsiobal 
Upeois 

&Tova eid 
aTrelpoSuvayos, 
GTrelp0s 
a&treipoUoba1 
aTreipoeid1s 
atreipia 
&SQUAOTOS 
&uElAIKTOS 
évoUv 
oULpUTS 
AUTOPUGS 
&SuTov 
atrepinnyntos 
Evy Pagelv 
KATaAYPAQElV 
AK OPLOTOS 
d&vexpoitntos 
TTApEUBGAAEIV 
dopyavov 


instrumental 
insubstantial 

intellect 

intellect, endowed with 
intellection 

intellective 


intellective manner, in an 


intellectual 
intellectualised 
intelligible 
intelligible 


intelligible manner, in an 
intelligized, that which is 


intention 
intermediary 
intermediary 
intermediate 
intermediate 
intermediate between 
intermingling 
interpenetrate 
interpenetration 
interpolate 
interpret 

interpret 

interval 

interval 

interval of three tones 
interval of two tones 
interweaving 
interwoven with, be 
intrinsically alive 
invariant 

invariant 

invisible 

irrational 
irreducible fraction 
isthmus 


kind 

king 

know, able to 
knowing, act of 
knowledge 
knowledge 
Knowledge Itself 
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organikos 
anousios 
nous 

ennous 
noésis 
noétikos 
noeros 
noeros 
nenoomenos 
noétos 
noétikos 
noétos 

to nooumenon 
dianoia 
mesotes 
mesos 
mesotes 
mesos 

en mesoi 
diaploké 
phoitan 
choréseos 
paremballein 
akroasthai 
exégeisthai 
apostéma 
diastéma 
triémitonion 
ditonon 
diaploké 
syndiaplakénai 
autozos 
aklinés 
aplaneés 
aphanés 
alogos 
pythmenikos 
isthmos 


genos 
basileus 
gnostikos 
gnosis 
epistémé 
gnosis 
autoepistémeé 
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opyavikos 
&Vvouo10s 
vous 

Evvous 

vonols 
VONTIKOS 
voEpcos 
VOEPOS 
VEVOWHEVOS 
vorTos 
VOTNTIKOS 
vonTas 

TO VOOUUEVOV 
Siavoia 
HEoOTNS 
UETOS 
HEoOTNS 
UETOS 

év UEow 
SiatrAoKn 
poitav 
KWPT|OEWS 
TTAPEUBGAAEIV 
&Kpocotat 
e€nysiovai 
aTOOTN Na 
SidcoT Ha 
TPINMITOVIOV 
Sitovov 
SiatrAoKkn 
ouvdiaTrAakhVvat 
autoCus 
GKAIVTS 
a&trAavns 
&povns 
c&Aoyos 
TTUOUEVIKOS 
io®@uds 


yéevos 
Baoldeus 
YVWOTIKOS 
Yvaois 
ETTIOTNUN 
Yvaois 
AUTOETTIOTNUN 


knowledgeable 

known, capable of being 
komma 

Kronos, of 


lambda-shaped 

law 

Laws (Plato’s) 

lead back 

Leader of the Muses 
leading gods 
leading up 
legendary 

lesser term in a ratio 
Leto 

level 

level 

level 

liberated 

life giving/engendering 
Life Itself 

life, way of 

life 

life-bearing 
life-giving process 
light 

light ray 

Likeness itself 
limit (opp. &treipov) 
line 

Living Being Itself 
living being 
localised 

located above 
location 

logos 

love 

lover of spectacles 
lover of wisdom 
lunar 


magnitude 
Man Itself 
manner 
masculine, be 
master 
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epistémonikos 
gnorimos 
komma 
Kronias 


labdoeideés 
thesmos 
Nomoi 
anagein 
Mouségetés 
hégemones (theot) 
anagogos 
mytheuomenos 
hypologos 
Lét6 

bathos 

platos 

taxis 

apolytos 
zOt0gonos 
autozon 

bios 

20 
20éphorios 
z00poila 

phos 

auge 
autoomoios 
peras 
gramme 
autozdion 
z010n 

topikos 
byperkeimenos 
topos 

logos 

eros 
philotheamon 
philosophos 
seléniakos 


megethos 
autoanthrépos 
tropos 
arrenousthai 
despotés 
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ETTIOTNMOVIKOS 
YVOPIUOS 
KOU 
Kpovias 


AaPdoeid15 
8eouds 
Nouot 
avaryelv 
Movuonyétns 
tyyeuoves (B01) 
vary wy os 
ywudeuduevos 
UTroAoyos 
Anto 
Babos 
TAATOS 
TaEis 
&TOAUTOS 
Gwoyovos 
autoCov 
Bios 

Goon 
Gwonpopios 
Cwotroud 
pars 

auyn 
QUTOOUOLOS 
TTEPAS 
yeauun 
auToG@ov 
Ca@ov 
TOTTIKGOS 
UTrepkeievos 
TOTTOS 
Aoyos 

Epos 
PlAceqLaov 
PIAdcogos 
OEANVIAKOS 


ueye8os 
AUTOAVEPWTTOS 
TPOTTOS 
&ppevotioba1 
SeotroT 5 


material 

material 

material things 
materiality 

maternal 
mathematical 
mathematical entities 
mathematics 

matter 

maximally opposed 
maximally particular 
mean (arithmetic/ 


geometric/harmonic) 


mean/middle term 
(arithmetic/ 


geometric/harmonic) 


measure, to 
measure 

measure, absence of 
measure, lacking 
messenger 
meteorological matters 
middle 

middle 

middle term 
midwife, to act as 
mindless 

mix together 

mixed 

mixture 

mixture 

mixture 

mixture 

mixture, absence of 
mobility 

monad 

monadic manner, in a 
monochord 
monochrome 
monument (ancient) 
Moon 

mortal 

mother 

motion 

motion 
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enylos 
bylaios 

ta enyla 

to enylon 
metrikos 
mathématikos 
mathémata 
mathémata 
bylé 
enantiotatos 
merikotatos 
mesotes 


mesos 


metrein 
metron 
ametria 
ametros 
angelos 
meteora, ta 
mesotes 
mesos 

to meson 
maieuesthai 
anoétos 
synanakirnan 
kekramenos 
krama 
krasis 
migma 
mixis 
amixia 
kinéton, to 
monas 
monadikos 
kanon 
homochrous 
stélé 

Seléné 
thnétos 
méter 
kinésis 
phora 
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EvuAos 
WAaios 

TH EVUAM 

TO EvUAOV 

UT) TPIKOS 
padnpatiKos 
pabpata 
pabhnpata 
vAn 
EVAVTIOTATOS 
UEPIKWOTATOS 
HEoOTNS 


UETOS 


ueTtpsiv 
UETPOV 
&ueTpia 
&uEeTpos 

ay yedos 
UETEWPA, TH 
HEooOTNS 
UETOS 

TO UEOOV 
yoisveo Oo 
&vontos 
oUVvavaKIpvav 
KEKPQUEVOS 
KPa 
KPGOIS 
uiywa 

urgis 
aurgia 
KIVnTOV, TO 
yovas 
UOvadiKas 
Kavoov 
OUOX POUS 
oTNAN 
oeAtvn 
Ovntos 
unTNP 
kivnols 
popa 
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motionless 

moved by another 

moved by itself 

movement 

mule 

multi-formed 

multiplication 

multiply 

multitude 

Muse 

Muses, in the manner of the 

musical 

musical fifth 

musical fourth 

musical fourth 

musical scale 

mutual destruction 

mutually destroyed, be 

mysteriously 

mystic rites, he who 
practises 


myth 


name 

name, to 

name-giver 

naming, act of 

natural 

natural manner, in a 

naturally similar 

nature 

necessity 

next to 

Night 

non-being 

non-universal 

note (music) 

notion 

number 
number one 
number two 
number three 
number four 
number five 
number six 


akinétos 
heterokinétos 
autokinétos 
kinésis 
hemionos 
polyeidés 
pollaplasiasmos 
pollaplasiazein 
pléthos 

Mousa 
Mousikos 
mousikos 
pente, dia 
tessaron, dia 
tettaron, dia 
genos 
symphtharsis 
symphtheiresthai 
kryphios 
telestikos 


mythos 


onoma 
onomazein 
onomatothetés 
onomatizein, to 
physikos 
physikos 
homophyés 
physis 

ananké 
prosechés 
Nyx 

to mé on 
merikos 
phthongos 
epinoia 
arithmos 
monas 

dyas 

trias 

tetras 

pempas 

hexas 
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aKivnTtos 
ETEOOKIVNTOS 
avuToKivntos 
kivnols 

TMlovos 

TroAuEl 515 
TTOAAATIAQO LAO LOS 
TroAAaTTAao1aElv 
TIAT|805 

Mottoa 
Movoikas 
UOUOIKOS 

Trevte, 51a 
Teooapoov, Sic 
TeTTAPOOV, 51K 
yéevos 
oUUPBapols 
ouugdeipeodan 
KpUpios 
TEAEOTIKOS 


ywudos 


dvoua 
Ovoudelv 
SvONATOBETNS 
dvouatiZev, TO 
@UOIKOS 
QUOIKAS 
Ouo@urss 
vols 
avayKn 
TIPOOEXTS 
Nv€ 

TO UT) Ov 
UEPLKOS 
pooy yos 
étrivo1a 
&p18Uds 
yovas 
Suds 
TPIAS 
TETPAS 
TTEUTTAS 
EEdS 
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number seven 
number seven 
number eight 
number eight 
number nine 
number ten 
number twelve 
number eighteen 
number twenty-seven 
number twenty-seven 
number twenty-seven 

numberless 

Numenius 

numerator 


octahedron 

octave 

odd (number) 

odd (number) 

odd in form, in the mode of 
that which is 

one in form 

one in form 

One, the 

One Itself 

One-Being 

One-Being, the 

opine, able to 

opining faculty 

opinion 

opinion, in the manner of 

opportune moment, adapted 
to the 

opposition 

Oracle 

order 

orderly way, in an 

organ 

organise 

origin 

original 

originary 

originate 

originate, such as to 

Orpheus 

Orphic 


hebdomas 
heptas 

ogdoas 

oktas 

enneas 

dekas 

dyédekas 
oktokaidekas 
eikosieptas 
eikosikaieptaplasia 
beptakaieikosas 
anarithmon 
Nouménios 
prologos 


oktaedron 
pason, to dia 
perissos 
perittos 
perissoeidés 


henoeidés 
monoeides 
hen, to 
autoen 

to hen on 
to hen on 
doxastikos 
to doxastikon 
doxa 
doxastikos 
kairophyés 


enantiosis 
logion 
taxis 
eutaktos 
organon 
diakosmein 
arché 
protos 
archégikos 
exarchein 
archégos 
Orpheus 
Orphikos 
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EBSouas 

ETTTAS 

oydoas 

OKTAS 

évveds 

Sexas 

Su@dekas 
OKTOKAISEKAS 
elKOOLETTTAS 
EIKOOIKQLETTTATIAAO IA 
ETTTAKAIEIKOO AS 
avapi8yov 
Nouytvios 
TIPOAOYOS 


OKTGESPOV 

TTIATHV,TO Sia 
TIEPIOO OS 

TTEPITTOS, Opp. APTIOS 
TIEPIODOE1S05 


Evoeld1)5 
povoel81)5 
év, TO 
auTOEV 

TO Ev ov 

TO Ev ov 
S0€aoT1Kos 
TO S0EaoT1KOV 
5dEa 
S0€EaoT1Kes 
KaIpOPUT|S 


EVAVTIOOOIS 
Adylov 
Takis 
EUTAKTWS 
dpyavov 
SiaKooueiv 
dpxn 
TIPCOTOS 
apXNY1KOS 
e€apyelv 
dexnyos 
‘Opoevs 
‘OppiKos 
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paradigm paradeigma TrapdSery ua 
paradigm, inthe manner ofa —_paradeigmatikés TrAPASEly UATIKEdS 
paradigmatic paradeigmatikos TIApAdEly LATIKOS 
parallel parallélos TrApcAANAOS 
paramesos paramesos TTAPANETOS 
Parmenides (title of Platonic Parmenideés Tlappevibns 
dialogue) 
paronymous paronymos TTAPGVUNS 
part meros UEPOS 
part morion Uoplov 
part moira yoipa 
partial manner, in a meristos UEPLO TOS 
partial or particular merikos WEPIKOS 
partial, in a manner that is merikos MEPIKOdS 
participant methektos usbeKTOs 
participant metochos UETOXOS 
participate metechein ETEXELV 
participated methektos usbeKTOs 
participated (in) metechomenos UETEX OUEVOS 
participation methexis uébeEis 
partless ameres &peorys 
paternal patrikos TTATPIKOS 
pentad pentas TevTas 
Pentheus Pentheus TlevOeus 
perceptible aisthétos aioOntds 
perception aisthanesthai, to aiobdveoba, TO 
perceptual aisthétikos aoOntikds 
perfect pantelés TAVTEATS 
perfect teleios TEAELOS 
perfect teleos TéAEOS 
perfect, such as to telesiourgos TeAeoloupy os 
perfect, to teleioun TEAE1OUV 
perfection teleiotés TeAE1OTNS 
perfection to teleion TO TéAELIOV 
Peripatetic Peripatétikos TlepitratytiKos 
Peripatos peripatos TrepiTraTos 
permeate phoitan porta 
perpetual aidios &iSi05 
Persians Persis Tlepois 
Phaedo (title of Platonic Phaidon DaiSev 
dialogue) 
Phaedrus (title of Platonic Phaidros Doaidpos 
dialogue) 
Philebus (title of Platonic Philébos iAnBos 


dialogue) 
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Philolaus 
philosopher 
philosophically 
philosophise 
philosophy 
physical 
physically 
physics 
place 
place 
plane 
planet 
planet Jupiter 
planet Jupiter 
planet Mars 
planet Saturn 
planet Venus 
plant 
Plato 
Platonic 
Platonist 
plausibly 
pleasure 
plenum 
Plotinus 
plural, make 
pluralisation 
Plutarch 
pneuma 
poet 
point 
pointless 
politics 
Porphyry 
portion 
portion 
possible 
possible, be 
potentially 
power 
predominance 
pre-exist 
pre-exist 
pre-exist, make 
preliminary causal manner, 
ina 


English-Greek glossary 


Philolaos 
philosophos 
philosophos 
philosophein 
philosophia 
physikos 
physikos 

ta physika 
chora 

topos 
epipedos 
planétés 
Dis 

Zeus 

Arés 
Kronos 
Aphrodité 
phyton 
Plat6n 
Platéonikos 
Platéonikos 
eikotos 
hédoné 
pléréma 
Pl6tinos 
pléthyein 

to pléthyomenon 
Ploutarchos 
pneuma 
powétes 
sémeion 
maten 
politeia 
Porphyrios 
morion 
moira 
dynatos 
dynasthai 
dynamei 
dynamis 
epikrateia 
proeinai 
protiparchein 
protipotithenai 
kat? aitian 
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DMiAdAaos 
PlAdoOgos 
PlIACTOPWS 
glAcoogEiv 
PlAcoogia 
QUOIKOS 
QUOIKOS 
TH PUTIKK 
Kopa 
TOTTOS 
éTriTTESOS 
TrAQVTNS 
Ais 

Zeus 


“Apns 


Kpovos 
Agpoditn 
@uTOV 
TIAc&ctoov 
TlAatoovikds 
TTAatoovikds 
eiKOTWS 
TSovn 

TAT PaOUa 

TIA Tivos 
TrANovelv 

TO TIANBUdLEVOV 
TIAouTtapyXos 
TTVEUU 
TroInTts 
OTMEIOV 
pathy 
TIOAITELX 
Tlop@upios 
UOPlOV 

uoipa 
Suvatdos 
Suvacbar 
Suvduer 
SUvauis 
ETTIKOATELA 
TIPOEiva 
TIPOUTTAPXElV 
TIPOUTTOTIDEVaL 
Kat’ aitiav 


present (in), be 
preserve, able to 
preside over 


primary manner/mode/way, 


ina 
primary-effective 
prime (number) 
principle 


probabilistic explanation 


proceed 
proceed 
procession 
procession 
procession 
product of activity 
productive 
project 
project 
property 
property 
property 
property, to acquire a 
proportion 
proportionally 
providence 
providential 
proximate 
psychic 
psychogenesis 
Ptolemy 

pure 

pure 

puzzle 
puzzled, be 
Pythagorean 


quadrilateral 
quality 
qualityless 
quarter-tone 
quasi-relation 


random 
rank 
rank 
ratio 


English-Greek glossary 


henoun 

sostikos 
byperkathésthai 
protos 


protourgos 
protos 

arché 
eikotologia 
proerchesthai 
proienai 
exodos 
parodos 
proodos 
energéma 
gonimos 
epilampein 
proienai 
dynamis 
ididéma 
idiotés 
peponthenai 
analogia 
ana logon 
pronoia 
pronoétikos 
prosechés 
psychikos 
psychogonia 
Ptolemaios 
achrantos 
amiges 
aporia 
aporein 
Pythagoreios 


tetrapleuros 
pototes 
apotos 

diesis 
hemischetos 
eikaios 
systoichia 


taxis 
logos 
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évoUv 
OWOTIKOS 
UTrepkabjo8a1 
TIPCOT OOS 


TIPWTOUPYOS 
TIPGTOS 

dex 
eikoTOAOyia 
TIPOEPKEOPaL 
Trpoiévar <eiut) 
EEOSoS 
TAPOSOS 
TIEdOS0s 

evepy Na 
YOvi"os 
étmriAGuTrElv 
Trpoiévan (<inut) 
SUvauls 
iSi~@pa 
iS1o0TNs 
TreTTovOeva 
avaroyia 
ava Aoyov 
TIPOVOLA 
TEPOVOTTIKOS 
TIPOOEX TS 
WUXIKOS 
wuxoyovia 
TIToAguatos 
O&K PavTos 
aury ts 
a&Tropia 
&tropeiv 
Tlu8arydpeios 


TETPATTAEUPOS 
TIOIOTNS 
&ITOLOS 

Sieois 
TIUIoXETOS 


eiKaios 
OUOTOLXIA 
TaEls 
Aoyos 


English-Greek glossary 


ratio, arithmetic 
ratio 3:2 


ratio 3:2, in the mode of the 


ratio 9:8 

ratio where the larger 
number contains the 
smaller number two or 
more times 

rational (arithm.) 

rational 

rational-forming principle 

reasoning 

reasoning, faculty of 

receptacle 

receptive 

receptive 

reciprocal proportion 

recollection 

relation 

remain (in a place or state) 

remaining 

reproductive 

reproductive 

Republic (title of Platonic 
dialogue) 

Rest (opp. Motion) 

rest, be at 

retrogradation (opp. 
TPOTTOSIO NOS) 

return to same point 

return to same/original 
point/position 

reversion 

revert 

revertive 

revolution 

revolution 

revolution 

revolve 

Rhea 

right angle, at a 

rising 

root 

rough breathing (gramm.) 

row/sequence of numbers 


L. arithmétikos 
hemiolios 
hemiolios 
epogdoos 


pollaplasiepimerés 


rbétos 
logikos 

logos 
logismos 
logizomenon 
hypodoché 
dektikos 
epitédeios 
antipeponthésis 
anamnesis 
schesis 
menein 
monimios 
gennétikos 
gonimos 
Politeia 


Stasis 
histasthai 
hypopodismos 


apokathistasthai 
apokatastasis 


epistrophé 
epistrephein 
epistreptikos 
anakyklesis 
periagoge 
periphora 
anakykleisthai 
Rhea 

pros orthas 
anodos 
rhiza 

daseia 
stichos 
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A. &p18UNT1KOS 
TMLOAL0S5 

TMLOA twos 

eTroydoos 
TTOAAATIAQOLETTILEPTIS 


Ontos 

Aoy kos 
Aoyos 
Aoy1oyos 
Aoy1GouEevov 
UTrodo0yN 
SeKTIKOS 
ETTITTSELOS 
AVTITrEeTTOVON IS 
avauvnois 
OXEOIS 
etavany 
UOVILOS 
YEVVTTIKOS 
YOvINOS 
TIoAiteia 


otdois (opp. kivnots) 
iotaoGa1 
UTTOTTOSIOUOS 


a&troKabiotacbat 
ATTOKATAHOTAOIS 


ETO TPOPT| 
ETTIOTPEDELV 
ETO TPETTTIKOS 
avakUKAnols 
TEeplaywyn| 
TTEPIPOPG 
&vakuKAgio8al 
Pea 

TrpOS Opbas 
&vodo0s 

pita 

Saceian 

OTIXOS 


ruler 
ruler 


sacred 

salvation 

Same (opp. Difference, the 
Different) 

Sameness 

saviour 

scale 

science 

scientific 

scientific knowledge 

scientific manner, 
in the 

second 

secondary 

secondary way or manner, 
ina 

secrecy 

secrecy 

secret 

sediment 

see 

seed 

self-actualising 

self-generated 

self-motion 

self-motive 

self-productive 

self-subsistent 

semi-circle 

semi-tone 

sense faculty (opp. 
intellectual) 

sense object 

sense perception 

sensible 

sensible particulars 

separable 

separable, in a manner 
that is 

separated 

series 

Severus 

shape 


English-Greek glossary 


kanon 
prostatis 


hieros 
sotéria 
tauto(n) 


tautotes 

soter 
diagramma 
epistémeé 
epistémonikos 
epistémeé 
epistémondos 


deuteros 
deuteros 
deuteros 


epikrypsis 
krypsis 
aporreétos 
bypostathmé 
theasthai 
sperma 
autenergétos 
autogonos 
autokinésia 
autokinétos 
autophyés 
authypostatos 
hemikyklos 
leimma 
aisthétikos 


to aisthéton 
aisthésis 
aisthétos 

ta gignomena 
choristos 
choristos 


diéirémenos 
Seira 
Seuéros 
schéma 
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kKaVvoov 
TIPOOTATIS 


iepos 
OWT PIA 
TauTd(v), TavTd(v), TO 


TAUTOTNS 
owTnNp 

Sicry paua 
ETIOTNUN 
ETTIOTNUOVIKOS 
ETTIOTNUN 
ETTIOTNNOVODS 


SeUTEPOS 
SeUTEPOS 
SEUTEPS 


eTTIKEPUYIS 
KpUYIS 
a&TroppnTos 
UTroo Tabun 
beco8ar 
OTTEPU 
QUTEVEPYNTOS 
aAUTOYOVOS 
auToKivnoia 
avuToKivntos 
AUTOMUTS 
av8uTréooTATos 
TMiKUKAOS 
Agipua 

aio O8ntiKos 


TO aio&nTdOv 
ato8nois 
aio8ntds 

TH ylyvoueva 
XKWPLOTOS 
XKWPIOTAS 


SINETNLEVOS 
OE1Pa 

Deut} pos 
oxXTUa 


shape, devoid of 

Shape, Form of 

shape, in a manner that 
is without 

shape, provide a 

side (of triangle etc.) 

sight 

signify 

signify, such as to 

silence, to 

similar in form 

similar, make 

similar, make 

similarity 

simple fraction, as a 

simplicity 

simultaneously 

single 

single-formed 

Sirens 

size 

smuggle in 

snow 

Socrates 

solar 

solid (number, proportion, 
thing) 

solution 

Sophist (title of Platonic 
dialogue) 

Sosicrates 

soul 

Soul Itself 

soul of the universe 

soul of the universe 

soul simpliciter 

soul, generation of the 

soul-making 

source 

species 

speech 

spermatic logos 

sphere 

sphere of the fixed stars 

spherical 

spherical in form 


English-Greek glossary 


amorphos 
autoschéma 
aschématistos 


schématizein 
pleura 

opsis 
sémainein 
sémantikos 
aporraptein stoma 
homoeides 
aphomoioun 
homoioun 
homoiosis 

en pythmesin 
haplotées 
homou 
heniaios 
henoeidés 
Seirénes 
megethos 
pareiskyklein 
chion 
Sékrates 
heliakos 


stereos 


lysis 
Sophistés 


Sésikratés 
psyché 
autopsyché 

be hole psyché 
he tou pantos psyché 
be haplos psyché 
psychogonikos 
psychopoios 
pége 

eidos 

logos 

1. spermatikos 
sphaira 

s. aplanés 
sphairikos 
sphairoeides 
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AUOPHas 
AUTOOK TA 
KOK NLATIO TIS 


OXNMaTIelv 
TIAEUDa 
Sys 
onuaiveiv 
OTMAVTIKOS 
ATOPPATITELV OTOLA 
Opoed15 
&Pouo1oUv 
OUO1OUV 
6YLOIWOIsS 

év TTUOUEO IV 
attAOTNS 
dou 
EVIAIOS 
Evoeld1)5 
Zelptives 

yey e8os 
TTAPELOKUKAEIV 
XIeov 
ZOKEATNS 
TALAKOS 
OTEPEOS 


AvoIs 
LOPIOTNS 


ZOOIKEATNS 
yuxn 
aUTOWUXT| 

7 OAN WuxXn 

| TOU TravTos WuUXT| 
T) ATTAGS WuXn 
WUKOYOVIKOS 
WUXOTTOLOS 
T™myn 

i505 

Aoyos 

A. OTTEPUATIKOS 
opaipa 

o. attAavTs 
OPAIPIKOS 
opaipoeidns 


English-Greek glossary 


splitting 
stable 
star 
Statesman (title of Platonic 
dialogue) 
station (astron.) 
stationary, be 
stimulate 
Strife 
subcontrary (opp. TedAoyos) 
subject 
subject to, be 
sublunary 
submultiple (ratio) 
subparticular 
subsistence 
substance, lacking in 
substance, of similar 
substantial aspect/ 
character/nature 
substantial manner, in a 
substantial 
substantial, make 
substrate 
sub-superparticular 
(reciprocal of 
super-particular) 
sub-superpartient 
(reciprocal of 
super-partient) 
subterranean 
subtraction, mutual 
Sun 
supernatural 
super-particular 
super-partient 
supposition 
symbol 
symbolise 
symbolise 
sympathetic 
synchronise 
synthesis 


‘Tartarus 
teacher 


schisis 
monimos 
aster 


Politikos 


sterigmos 
histasthai 
egeirein 

neikos 
hypologos 

to hypokeimenon 
paschein 

hypo selénén 
hypopollaplasios 
bypepimorios 
byparxis 
anousios 
homoousios 

to ousiodes 


ousiodos 

ousiodés 

ousioun 

to hypokeimenon 
hypepimorios 


hypepimerés 


hypochthonios 
anthyphairesis 
helios 
byperphyés 
epimorios 
epimeres 
hypothesis 
symbolon 
apeikonizesthai 
eneikonizesthai 
sympathés 
synapokathistanai 
synthesis 


Tartara 
hegem6on 
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oxiols 
UOVILOS 
coTNp 
TIoAit1Kés 


OTNPIYHOS 
jotao8a1 
eyeipelv 

VEIKOS 
UTroAoyos 

TO UTTOKElUEVvov 
TIAOXEIV 

UTrO oeATVV 
UTTOTTOAAATIAGOLOS 
UTTETTIUOP1OS 
UtTrap€is 
&VOUOLOS 
d6uooUa105 

TO OVOI1C5ES 


ovo1Wwda5 
ovo1wdns 
ovoloUv 

TO UTTOKEIUEVoV 
UTTETTIUOP1OS 


UTreTTIUEpT|S 


UTrox8ovies 
avOupaipeois 
TAOS 
UTreppuTs 
ETTIUOPIOS 
eTTIUEOT|S 
UTrOBEoI1s 
oULBoAov 
atreikoviGeo 8a 
éverkoviCeobar 
oupTraé)s 
ouvatrokafiotavat 
ouveois 


Taptapa 
TYYEUOV 


English-Greek glossary 


teacher 

tearing apart 

temple 

temporal 

temporal 

temporal 

temporally 

temporally 

terrestrial 

terrestrial manner, in a 

tetrachord 

tetrad 

tetrad, in the manner of the 

tetradic 

Theaetetus 

Themis 

Theodore (of Asine) 

theologian 

‘Theophrastus 

theorem 

theoretical 

theory 

theurgy 

think, able to 

thought 

thought 

thought 

thought 

thought, content of 

three tones 

thrice-plaited 

through participation 

throughout eternity 

thunder 

Timaeus (title of Platonic 
dialogue) 

‘Timaeus 

time 

time, in 

time, in 

Titan 

Titanic 

Titans, in the manner/mode 
of the 

token 

tonal 


kathégemon 
sparagmos 
krotaphos 
chronikos 
enchronos 
kata chronon 
chronikos 
kata chronon 
chthonios 
chthonios 
tetrachordon 
tetras 
tetradikos 
tetradikos 
Theaitétos 
Themis 
Theodoros 
theologos 
Theophrastos 
theoréma 
theorétikos 
theoria 
theourgia 
dianoétikos 
dianoia 
ennoia 

noésis 

to noein 
noéma 
tritonon 
triplekés 
kata methexin 
diaionios 
brontai 
Timaios 


Timaios 
chronos 

en chronoi 
kata chronon 
Titan 
Titanikos 
Titanikos 


synthéma 
toniaios 
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Kany eNoov 
OTTAPAY NOS 
KPOTAPOS 
XPOVIKOS 

EY KPOVOS 
KATa YPOVOV 
KPoviKds 
KATa KPOVOV 
xBdvios 
Bovis 
TeTpaXopdov 
TETPAS 
TETPASIKOS 
TETPASIKOS 
Oaitntos 
Oéuis 
OedSapos 
Geodoyos 
Oedpeactos 
Bewpnua 
Gewpntikos 
Bewpia 
Geoupyia 
SiavontiKos 
Siavorn 
EVVO1R 
vonols 

TO voeiv 
VONUa 
TpiTOVoV 
TPITTAEKT|S 
Kata yedeEiv 
Siaioviess 
BpovTat 
Tipaios 


Tipaios 

Xpovos (opp. aicv) 
év KpOved 

KATA KPOVOV 
Titav 

Titavikds 
Titavikas 


oUvOnua 
TOVIATOS 


tone 

tool 

touched, capable of being 

trace 

tragedy 

transcend 

transcend 

transcendent 

transition 

transition, subject to 

triad 

triad, in the manner of the 

triadic 

triangle 

triangular 

triangular 

tri-morphic 

tripartite 

triple 

triple, to 

triple-natured 

trivial 

Tropic of Cancer 

Tropic of Capricorn 

trouble 

true 

true 

true being 

trustworthy, in a manner 
that is 

truth 


uncaused 
unceasing 
unceasing 
unchanging 
undefiled 

undergo 

undergo positive affections 
underlying subject 
undifferentiated 
undiminished 
undivided 
undivided 
unequal 
unextended 


English-Greek glossary 


tonos 

organon 
epaphétos 
ichnos 
tragoidia 
extirésthai 
byperanechein 
exéirémenos 
metabasis 
metabatikos 
trias 

triadikos 
triadikos 
trigonon 
trigonikos 
trigonos 
trimorphos 
trimerés 
triplekés 
triplasiazein 
triphyes 
eklytos 
therinos kyklos 
cheimerinos kyklos 
tarachodes, to 
aléthés 
aléthinos 

on aléthes 
pistos 


alétheia 


anaitios 
ameiliktos 
apaustos 
akinétos 
achrantos 
paschein 
eupathein 
to hypokeimenon 
adiaphoros 
anelattotos 
adiairetos 
ameristos 
anisos 
adiastatos 
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TOVOS 
dpyavov 
ETTAPTTOS 
iyvos 
Teayodia 
e€netjodar 
UTTEpAvEeXeElV 
eENPTNVEVOS 
UETaBaois 
UETABATIKOS 
TPIAS 
TPLASIKAS 
TPLASIKOS 
Tpiyavov 
TPLYOVIKOS 
Tpiyavos 
TPILOPPOS 
TPIUEETS 
TPITTAEKT|S 
TplTrAao1aCelv 
TPIOUTS 
éKAUTOS 
GEp1vos KUKAOS 
XEINEPIVOS KUKAOS 
TapaKades, TO 
GAN Ons 

GAN Pivos 

ov GANGES 

TO TOS 


GAN BEX 


&VvalT1os 
UEIAIKTOS 
&TAUOTOS 
&Kivntos 

SK PavTos 
TAOXEIV 
evTIAGEiv 

TO UTTOKEiUEvov 
&S1aPOPOS 
&VEAATTOTOS 
&S1aipEetos 
AUEPLOTOS 
&Vv1loos 
&S51GOTATOS 


ungenerated 

unification 

unified 

unified manner, in a 

uniform manner, in a 

uni-form 

uni-form 

unify 

union 

unit 

unit, in the manner of a 

universal 

universal 

universal soul 

universal soul 

universals 

universals 

universe 

universe 

unlike 

unlimited 

Unlimited, the 

Unlimited, of the form of 

unmixed 

unmixed 

unparticipated 

unrelated 

unspeakable 

untransferred 

unwearied 

unwritten 

up there (in the realm of 
intelligibles) 

upright position 

upright 

upward journey 


vault of heaven 
vehicle 

virtue 

visible 

vision 

vital 

voice 

void 


English-Greek glossary 


agenétos 
hendsis 
heniaios 
heniaios 
henoeidos 
henoeidés 
monoeides 
henoun 
hendsis 
monas 
monadikos 
holikos 
holos 

be hole psyché 
pasa he psyché 
ta hola 

ta katholou 
pan, to 

to holon 
anomoios 
apeiros 

to apeiron 
apeiroeides 
amiges 
amiktos 
amethektos 
aschetos 
aneklalétos 
anexallaktos 
akmétos 
agraphos 


ekei 


orthotés 
orthos 
anodos 


periphora 
ochéma 
areté 
horatos 
manteia 
zOtikos 
phthongos 
kenon 
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ayEevntos 
EVOOIS 
EVIAIOS 
EVILS 
EvOElS OS 
Evoeld1)5 
povosld1)5 
EvoUV 
EVOOIS 
yovas 
UOvadiKas 
OAIKOS 

OAOS 

7 OAN WuxXn 
TaAoa T YUXn 
Ta OAM 

Ta KaBOAOU 
Trav, TO 

TO OAOV 
&VOLUO1OS 
GTrE1p05 

TO GTrElpOV 
aTreipoeid1s 
ouryns 
GUIKTOS 
&ueOeKTOS 
GOYXETOS 
GvekAGANTOS 
dvefaAAaKTos 
OKUNTOS 
a&ypapos 


KEL 


dpdoTns 
dp0ds5 
&vodo0s 


TEPIPOPG 
oyna 
&peTr} 
OpaTos 
UavTela 
COOTIKOS 
pboyyos 


KEVvOV 


wandering [planetary 
bodies] 

watchword 

water 

way of life 

West 

whole 

whole 

whole, in a manner that is 

wholeness 

width 

wisdom 

word 

word 

word 

world 

world 

World Soul 

World Soul 

World Soul 

world-making 

world-making 


X (the letter chi) 
Xenocrates 


Zeus 
Zeus 
zodiac 


English-Greek glossary 


planomenos 


synthéma 
bydor 
diagogé 
dytikos 

holos 

to holon 
holikos 
holotés 

platos 
phronésis 
lexis 

logos 

onoma 

pan, to 

to holon 

be holé psyché 
ps. tou holou 
ps. tou pantos 
d. kosmourgos 
kosmourgos 


chiasmos 
Xenokratés 
Dis 

Zeus 
zoidiakos 
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TTAQVOOUEVOS 


oUvOnua 
Udwp 
Siaywyn 
SuTIKOS 

OAOS 

TO OAOV 
OAIKOS 
OAOTNS 
TTAATOS 
PpovNols 
Agkis 

Aoyos 

dvoua 

Tv, TO 

TO OAOV 

7 OAN WuxXT 
y. TOU dAou 
y. TOU TAVTOS 
5. KoouoUpYyos 
KOOVOUPY OS 


XIATLOS 
EevoKpatns 


Ais 
Zeus 
CwdiaKkos 


Greek word index 


A 


&yaGoeiSrs5, good in form, 108.16, 165.22 
enformed by goodness, 312.25 
&yabds, good, 253.3-4 
TO &yoOdv, the good, 108.21, 112.2, 
118.19 
the Good, 109.21, 243.15, 267.20, 
269.9, 294.1 
Ta &yaOd, goodness, 112.6 
&yabdtns, goodness, 109.25, 274.18 
&yadua, image, 285.12 
Ayaun, Agave the mother of Pentheus, 
256.6 
&yyehios, angelic, 139.1 
ayyenos, angel, 112.20 
messenger, 269.23 
&yévrtos, ungenerated, 104.9-13, 
I17.12-17, 119.18, 119.30, 120.10, 
122.29, 124.27, 125.7, 130.29, 
131.1, 149.1, 150.20, 153.30, 
154.22, 293-12 
&yvoia, ignorance, 307.10 
&yovos, not such as to give rise to 
(species), 151.21 
&ypagos, unwritten, 213.10 
&ywyt, advance (of reasoning), 104.4 
reasoning, 114.15 
&Sdauaotos, unbroken (life), 112.25 
inflexible, 309.13 
a&Saycortos, inflexibly, 314.15 
&Siaipetos, undivided, 145.24, 164.13, 
243.1, 251.7, 263.1, 266.24 
indivisible, 164.18, 164.26, 164.30, 
183.18, 216.2, 242.11, 246.2, 247.3, 
274-6, 277-9 
&SidAutos, indissoluble, 227.15 
&Sidotatos, unextended, 152.29, 239.14, 
243-13, 275.20, 280.25 
extensionless, 242.29 
lacking extension, 245.15, 250.9, 285.18 
a&SicoTpoPos, not distorted, 
314.29 


&81dpopos, doesn’t matter, 184.6 
undifferentiated, 252.11 
dbiopiotws, undifferentiated, 142.6 


*Adpaotos, Adrastus, 169.29, 170.6, 171.4, 


187.17, 192.26 
d&Spos, strong, 169.1, 214.28 
&SUvayos, without quality, 295.14 
impotent, 295.18 
&bUvatos, impossible, 125.30, 129.22, 
131.10, 139.5, 148.32, 149.6, 209.9, 
214.21, 214.24, 251.16, 254.18, 
279.12, 281.27 
incapable of, 250.13 
&8utov, forbidden, innermost sanctuary, 
243-7 
dei, always, 105.14, 118.15, 118.30, 118.32, 
119.25, 123.3, 123.4, 123.6, 123.7, 
123.Q-I0, 123.12, 124.15, 124.19, 
124.21-2, 124.289, 124.31, 125.2, 
128.8, 129.14, 129.32, 130.18, 
131.3, 131.7, 131.12, 137.18, 
138.21, 144.1, 144.4, 144.16, 145.4, 
147-19, 147.26, 148.8, 152.33, 
154.25, 166.1-2, 177.21, 182.28, 
195-4, 225.14, 228.19, 229.23, 
229.30-I, 249.2, 266.14, 280.29, 
287.20, 288.1, 288.12, 288.17-18, 
292.32, 293-14, 293.16, 293.19, 
293.22, 293.256, 294.3, 294.6, 
294.9, 294.19, 294.24, 294.26, 
300.29, 302.8, 302.10, 302.15, 
302.28, 304.13, 304.25-6, 
304.32, 307.8-9, 307.12, 312.16, 
314.14 
continuously, 182.28 
constantly, 228.22 
ever, 103.13 
&eiZwos, always living, 124.28 
dépios, aerial, 268.26 
dwelling in the air, 281.29 
arp, air, 106.25, 216.30, 217.6, 217.14, 
217.23, 218.3, 230.19, 268.21, 
269.16 
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&Goov, lifeless, 275.23 
&@avortos, immortal, 131.6, 294.14 
&Oeos, godless, 108.18 
&OnAuvtos, not at all womanish, 236.19 
A€nvG, the goddess Athena, 145.21, 145.26 
AOnvaixds, of Athena, 284.15 
APnvatios, Athenian (man from Athens), 
113.7 
&Ory7s, intangible, 246.31 
&8pd0s, all at once, 102.7, 102.12, 102.18, 
159-4 313-9, 313-19 
aiyis, aegis, 284.15 
Aiyuttio1, Egyptians, 247.19 
&id10s, everlasting, 104.14, 232.28, 283.8, 
283.21 
eternal, 144.5, 194.7, 195-1 
perpetual, 281.14 
&8idT 5, everlastingness, 119.4, 147.30 
ai®épios, aetherial, 144.29 
aiSepioos, in an aetherial manner, 268.20 
ai6rp, aether, 268.18 
aiviooeoOa, present enigmatically, 209.2 
aipeois, choice, 288.28 
aioSaveobar, To, perception, 139.28 
aic8nots, sense, 113.28, 266.16-17, 312.19 
sense perception, 116.10, 116.12, 
116.14, 116.17, 116.18, 116.19, 
139.24, 154.2, 160.33, I61.1, 
306.33 
sensation, 309.22 
aioOnTés, sensible, 105.6, 110.1, 117.15, 
127.56, 129.32, 130.5—6, 130.11, 
130.17, 131.28, 133.17, 135.25, 
136.10, 136.16, 143.29, 156.3, 
161.8, 161.11, 161.24 200.22, 
207.30, 207.32, 211.14, 232.2, 
232.22, 241.21, 241.27, 247.3, 
253-27, 257-24, 260.7, 260.14, 
260.20, 262.26, 263.12, 263.16, 
263.18, 270.20, 273.17, 273-17, 
273.21, 281.19, 293.11, 296.24, 
297.1, 297.2, 298.14, 298.17, 
299.10, 299.18, 300.11, 300.13, 
301.22, 303.3, 303.17, 304.23, 
304.26, 305.6, 306.20, 306.26, 
306.27, 306.30, 307.3, 307.18, 
307.26, 307.28, 307.30, 308.3, 
308.4, 308.7, 308.16, 308.32, 309.3, 
309.7, 309.20, 309.27, 309.28, 
309.29, 310.1, 310.12, 310.17, 
311.9, 311.17, 311.20, 311.21, 


311.22, 311.23, 311.28, 311.33, 
312.9, 312.14, 314.13, 314.15, 
314.22, 314.24 
visible, 270.1, 306.17 
perceptible, 308.21 
TO aicOntdv, sense object, 116.10, 
116.13—-14, 116.17, 116.19, 150.30, 
312.18 
object of sensation, 312.18 
aio®ntikds, perceptual, 120.25 
sense faculty (opp. intellectual), 154.21 
object of sensation, 312.18 
aloyos, deformity (moral), 110.19 
aioyUveiv, dishonour, 155.30 
aitia, cause, 103.3, 108.8, 108.24, 109.18, 
109.20, II1.6, 112.6, 112.9, 117.14, 
118.3, 118.10, 120.11, 120.16, 
120.26, I21.I-2, 121.4, 121.7-8, 
121.11, 121.13, 121.18-19, 
121.22-3, 124.25, 129.20, 129.26, 
130.22, 131.21, 132.10, 133.11, 
134.30-I1, 156.28, 158.19, 158.26, 
194.4, 197-23, 204.3, 205.25, 206.3, 
207.15, 207.28, 210.13, 210.18, 
211.14, 215.8, 215.16, 215.22, 
219.16, 220.27, 221.6, 224.11, 
231.13, 231.21, 231.25, 232.2, 
232.11, 234.13, 241.25, 242.3, 
255.21, 259.2, 260.18, 263.5, 
266.11, 266.17, 266.20, 266.29, 
269.6, 271.2, 271.11, 272.26, 
273.11, 285.22, 292.1, 292.14, 
292.29, 297.17, 298.13, 305.19, 
310.2, 312.21, 313.10 
explanation, 116.5, 202.21 
reason, I19.29, 123.28, 169.16, 183.17, 
252.27, 261.4, 275.13 
Kat’ aitiay, in a preliminary way, 147.8, 
151.2, 157.12, 165.19 
in a preliminary causal manner, 208.6 
in a causal manner, 211.16, 268.27 
in a causal mode, 311.23 
a. dpxnyikn, originary, 194.11 
a. yovipn, reproductive, 222.29, 223.1, 


242.13 
a. Snuioupyikh, Demiurgic, 163.20, 
211.23, 233.7 


éviaia, unified, 117.27 
évotroids unifying, 222.29 
fvoopévn, unified, 130.16 
Gcia, divine, 108.11 
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aitia, cause (cont.) 
a. ula, single, 117.23, 131.32, 305.14 
a. yepikh, particular, 133.3 
comp. less universal, 211.26 
a. povoeidijs, uniform, 297.17 
a. vonpd, intellectual, 165.19, 205.3, 
211.23, 266.4 
. vont, intelligible, 133.3, 256.31 
OAikn, universal, 211.26 
. ovo1msdns, substantial, 174.26 
. TaTpiKh, paternal, 242.13 
. TpoUTrapXoUCG, pre-existent, 157.21 
. TpwToupy6s, primary-effective, 
205.19, 209.12, 266.20 
a. Tpwtiotn, Most primary, 129.25 
a. TeAikn, final, 109.20 
ainiatov, effect, 118.3, 151.15, 304.16, 
313.13 
that which is caused, 125.6 
aitiov, cause, 108.13, 125.4—5, 137-12, 
151.14, 156.31, 158.31, 163.31, 
194.15, 223.18, 243.28, 269.29, 
304.16, 313.12 
explanation, 197.3 
reason, 113.22 
responsibility, 110.13 
&tpetrtov, immutable, 257.4 
. Yoviuov, reproductive, 257.4 
. Coyovikoy, life-engendering, 257.5 
. boveldés, uni-form, 262.28 
. vogp dv, intellectual, 198.5 
vontoy, intelligible, 117.14, 198.4 
. TATpIKOv, paternal, 257.3 
. OUVOXIKOV, encompassing, 257.4 
. TeAIKOV, final, 208.24 
a. Utréptepov, higher, 198.3 
aitios, being the cause of, 108.6, 162.17, 
194.11, 211.3, 229.5, 242.8, 260.2, 
272.18, 274.18, 275.29, 310.14 
aiticotepa, more causally efficacious, 150.2 
aidv, eternity, 125.7, 139.16, 147.24, 
272.17, 290.26-7, 293.20 
&xaxootos, devoid of evil, 123.25 
&képaiov, unmixed, 118.13 
akivntos, changeless, 128.1, 128.22, 129.6 
immobile, 245.27 
motionless, 238.32, 239.1, 241.15, 
243.28, 251.5 
unchanging, 136.30, 140.27, 144.5, 
147.33, 161.29, 166.1 
unmoved, 239.4 
without motion, 130.14, 130.18 
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&kAivi)s, invariant, 313.5 
unwavering, 309.16 
without deviation, 309.11 
&kAveds, in a way that is steadfast, 221.20 
&xuctios, in the prime condition, 312.24 
d&kun, acme, 259.30 
&kyntos, unwearied, 309.15 
axon, hearing, 299.15 
&xpaipvrs, fused, 254.6 
éKpatis, unable to rule, 281.11 
d&kpodoba, interpret, 212.4, 
218.12 
&Kpos, extreme, 128.16, 130.2, 130.22, 
139.4, 141.12, 142.3, 142.13-14, 
144.6, 144.19, 150.17, 156.22, 
158.7, 158.12, 162.7, 162.31, 163.1, 
172.11, 172.13, 172.23, 172.25, 
173.1, 173.21-2, 173.27, 175.32, 
178.20, 179.1, 179.21, 180.11, 
185.16, 185.26, 189.12, 199.12, 
207.10, 210.17, 217.10, 217.12—13, 
217.19, 218.1, 226.26, 227.11, 
241.23, 269.20, 293.21 
end (point), 185.25, 186.11, 186.22, 
275-24 
endpoint, 188.11, 237.31 
highest, 140.28, 157.20, 272.17 
limit, 282.30, 301.19 
axpdtatos, highest, 106.20, 113.1 
extreme terms, 203.31, 204.8, 204.11, 
206.15, 231.16, 247.12 
end (term), 203.19 
axpdtns, highest form, 103.1, 203.28, 
284.2 
highest gradation, 136.27 
extreme term, 203.24 
highest point, 205.22, 272.14, 272.23 
highest aspect, 205.32 
high point, 273.19 
&kupdtepos, (opp. KupIcTEpos) less 
authoritative, 269.3 
subordinate, 310.23 
dAnGeia, truth, 168.21, 193.13, 246.6, 
247.26, 258.26, 267.19, 269.9, 
270.23, 287.3 
dAnOrs, true, 118.6, 123.1, 123.11, 131.25, 
164.19, 169.29, 174.31, 201.12, 
214.9, 214.31, 215.5, 251.28, 252.2, 
264.14, 265.21, 283.5, 305.26, 
306.20-1, 307.56, 307.9, 
307.11-12, 307.19, 307.25, 308.15, 
309.6, 310.24, 314.33 
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&AnSeverv, arrive at the truth, 287.9 
dAnOivos, true, 114.1, 215.13 
aAASTpIOS, alien, 126.19, 285.15 
éAoyia, absurd consequence, 250.10 
&Aoyos, irrational, without reason, 112.30, 
116.8, 120.24, 121.8, 153.26, 
154.15, 201.29, 213.15, 221.22, 
245.7, 258.24, 262.1, 295.9, 315-9 
éAutotepos, more indestructible, 283.20 
dupauveiv, blunt, 116.23, 116.25 
dueyé0ns, without magnitude, 166.8, 
249.10 
&uéSextos, unparticipated, 105.19, 122.5, 
122.7, 122.8, 240.6, 240.8, 285.6 
&ué80Sos, without method, 187.29 
&uelAiktos, unceasing, III.11, 112.25 
inflexible, 309.16 
AuéAtos, Amelius, 213.9, 277.28, 300.25, 
300.32, 300.33, 301.1, 301.5, 
301.32 
&uépeia, indivisible character, 141.2 
something indivisible, 139.24, 201.11 
dueprs, indivisible, 135.8, 138.21, 
138.24-5, I41.17, I41.20, 142.5, 
142.5, 152.31, 153.9, 153.22, 155-1, 
155-12, 155.25, 157-3, 158.9, 164.5, 
167.5, 194.28, 194.30, 197.13, 
200.31-2, 201.11, 203.11, 233.16, 
233.22, 243.2, 243.14, 250.14, 
250.16, 250.17, 250.19, 255.5, 
279.8-9, 290.31, 291.I-3, 291.7, 
296.30, 298.34 
partless, 243.8, 267.14, 288.22 
comp. duepéotepos, less divisible, 203.11 
duepiotos, indivisible, 117.16, 117.18, 
119.25, 120.2, 128.1, 128.19, 
136.30-I, 136.33, 137.I-2, 137-17, 
137.26, 137.28, 137.31, 138.3, 
138.5, 138.21, 139.9, 139-14, 
139.25, 140.3, 140.9, 140.12, 
140.26, 142.3, 142.10, 142.18-19, 
142.29, 143.7, 143.11, 143.18, 
143.26-7, 144.8, 144.15, 144.20, 
144.23, 145.1, 145.7, 145.10, 
145.20, 145.30, 146.2—-3, 146.18, 
146.26, 147.19, 147.23, 147.28, 
148.7, 148.12, 148.22, 148.28, 
149.9-10, 149.17, 149.29-31, 
150.6—7, 150.9-I0, 150.22, 150.27, 
I51.1, 151.6, 151.25—-6, 151.31, 
152.16, 152.19, 152.21, 152.29, 


153.11, 153.16, 153.20, 153.27, 
154.3, 155.21, 155.28, 156.2, 156.4, 
156.10, 156.12, 162.1, 162.15-16, 
165.4, 166.26, 193.22, 194.21-2, 
194.25, 196.31, 197-7, 201.5, 201.7, 
201.10, 205.28, 209.15—16, 214.18, 
216.5, 237.3, 241.16, 243.2, 246.20, 
249.1, 271.1920, 271.22, 271.30, 
275.17, 277-1, 277.6, 280.24, 
285.18, 285.30-I, 293.24, 294.20, 
295-30, 298.4, 298.25, 299.23, 
299.25-6, 300.14-I15, 300.1819, 
301.8-9, 302.22, 302.29, 309.16, 
309.18, 317.6-9 
&ueoos, not mediated, 296.29, 300.12 
duéows, without an intermediary, 166.20 
&uet&Partos, without change, 243.19 
&uet&BANTOs, immutable, 135.3 
duetatrtatos, fixed, 310.10 
without change, 313.6 
&uetpia, absence of measure, 160.12 
&uetpos, lacking measure, 160.13 
durtop, without mother, 203.6, 236.19 
duryns, pure, 111.12 
unmixed, 144.14, 158.27, 194.15, 
240.20, 252.25, 254.8, 254.16, 
254.28, 300.3 
without mixture, 285.33 
&uictos, unmixed, 246.16, 301.15 
aui€ia, absence of mixture, 158.31 
Aupoovios, Ammonius, 154.9 
d&uoiB), recompense, 227.21 
d&udppes, devoid of shape, 239.12 
&uousos, without sophistication, 218.9 
auvbpés, indistinct, 226.7, 247.4 
dim, 263.13 
&ugittpdowrros, with faces on both sides, 
130.23 
two-faced, 246.19, 293.23 
&ugiotopos, double-mouthed, 293.23, 
246.19 
augipans, visible on both sides, 130.23 
avaPeBnkeos, mounted above, 244.3 
dvayyéArev, announce, 312.11 
avayeypauuévos, diagrammed, 192.6 
written, 274.15 
avayeiv, bring back, 196.22 
introduce, 108.31 
relate, 143.22 
lead, 211.26 
lead back, 195.13, 224.18, 225.3 
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avéyeiv, bring back (cont.) 
trace back, 160.12, 212.18 
derive, 272.12 
refer back, 216.25, 275.12 


avaryKn, necessity, 123.2, 123.14, 123.18, 


127.27, 138.1, 163.30, 167.25, 
170.19, 179.16, 180.4, 189.16, 
190.7, 196.11, 214.26, 232.7, 
251.11, 266.3, 301.24, 312.8, 
314.10, 316.22 
avaypagelv, write, 256.9, 303.4 
davayowyn, return, 219.16 
avaywyés, that which leads, 223.20 
capable of leading, 241.25 
leading up, 269.11, 269.20 
avadéxeoGa1, be receptive to, 115.30 
avaiveobau, reject, 164.14 
avaipetids, destructive, 107.18 
removing, 260.9 
&vaitios, uncaused, 292.24 
avokeporaiovpevos, recapitulating, 
297-13 
avokukAcio®a1, turn upon itself, 295.28, 
298.24 
revolve, 297.21, 297.32 
avaxuKAnors, cyclical passage, 104.30 
cyclical movement, 109.14 
revolution, 290.19 
avanéyeobaa, read through, 278.24 
avadoyeiv, be analogous, 239.18 
avodoyia, proportion, 103.10, III.31, 
119.15, 127.15, 127.16, 131.34, 
150.12, 150.16, 173.12, 198.26, 
209.33, 210.11, 211.20, 220.20, 
220.23, 220.30, 232.9, 281.25, 
283.19, 297.23, 297.27, 316.9, 
316.10, 316.15, 316.30, 317.1 


analogy, 109.14, 130.13, 276.22, 294.6 


avoaveiv, analyse, 278.14 
avadvois, analysis, 218.14 
avauipvijoxeiy, remind, 146.16 
avéuvnors, recollection, 113.29, 287.16 
reminiscence, 297.9 
avérteiy, attach, 108.13 
avarrtucoev, reveal, 123.28, 124.6 
disclose, 174.27 
avépi0uov, numberless, 214.2 1-2 
avépyootos, unharmonised, 126.11 
inharmonious, 214.234, 232.21, 
283.16 
lacking in harmony, 214.10 


&vapxos, endless, 206.27 
avorteiveo$ai, stretch out, 140.33 
extend self, 276.8 
avatoaikos, East, 258.30, 261.4, 264.8 
avoTouikt, science of anatomy, 124.3 
avapopé, reference, 118.21, 308.27 
aveideos, formless, 127.30 
avei1yévos, further articulated, 249.9 
avexAdAntos, unspeakable, 274.17 
avexpoitntos, not departing, 108.17 
inseparable, 204.5 
avehattotos, undiminished, 135.15 
avéAaiEis, evolution, 288.28, 288.30 
aveAittely, articulate, 248.20, 264.32, 
288.22, 290.11, 290.15, 299.2, 
307.14 
articulate into plurality, 141.2 
draw out, 130.16 
unfold, 124.19, 296.15 


aveuTrdS10T05, with no impediment, 312.23 


dvevepynoia, rest, 134.32 
avevépy tos, inactive, 133.24 
aveEGAAaKTos, untransferred, 118.21 
avepudtiotos, without ballast, 174.18 
avijkelv, refer, 236.19 
dedicate, 243.4 
arrive at, 285.1 
avOparteios, humanity, 202.9 
avOpatrikds, human, 110.13, 201.29 
avOpartrivos, human, 139.4, 141.11, 
143-30, 144.7, 144.15, 213.28, 
230.18, 236.23, 287.28, 309.24 
avOpaTtouopqos, with a human face, 
202.24 
&v@parros, man (human being), 
132.18—-20, 135.30-I, 202.8, 
202.22, 213.14, 236.25, 266.3 
avoupaipeois, subtraction, 182.27, 190.6 
avoupaipouuevos, being subtracted, 
182.28 
aviSputos, unstable, 133.25 
aviaaeiy, shrink back, 110.19 
aviodSpouos, moving at a different rate, 
265.2 
&vicos, dvicdtns, unequal, inequality, 
159.23-4, 159.25, 160.3, 179.19, 
220.28, 221.2, 238.7, 253.21, 
263.19, 265.3, 265.8, 303.23 
&vobSos, upward journey, 121.27, 269.23 
rising, 316.21 
avontos, mindless, 140.14 
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avéyotos, dissimilar, unlike, different, 
128.14, 155.8, 253.21, 263.24, 
264.28, 272.20, 272.22, 285.9 
avouoidtns, dissimilarity, 128.10, 160.2, 
262.24, 262.30, 262.32, 266.10, 
270.21, 271.9 
avovotos, insubstantial, 164.22, 295-19 
lacking in substance, 295.14, 300.8 
lacking in Being, 203.23, 303.23 
avtaviowors, balancing, 220.29 
avy pagelv, write against, 104.31, 
120.23 
avTiS1aocTOAn, contrast, 286.13 
avi8éTws, antithetically, 199.30 
avtiAnwis, apprehension, 302.4 
grasp, 290.2, 296.29 
&. aio®ntiK}, perceptual apprehension, 
120.25 
&. S0€aoT1Kh, doxastic apprehension, 
120.25 
&. émiotnpovikh, knowledgeable 
judgement, 237.14 
avtiAoyia, disagreement, 174.30 
counter-argument, 278.24 
refutation 278.31 
QVTITTIAPOVULOS, corresponding in name, 
177.6 
avtitetrovOnors, reciprocal proportion, 
199.20 
avtittepipopa, contrary revolution, 264.17 
avtiotpépeiv, be reciprocal, 174.9 
avtitetayuévos, arranged in opposition, 
128.11 
avtitutros, resistant, 281.17 
avtipepopevos, moved in an opposite 
manner, 264.2 
Avtovivos, Antoninus, 154.9 
avuuveiv, celebrate, 198.20, 274.18 
avobev, from above, from on high, 102.31, 
107.3, 107.8, 114.2, 146.8, 248.2, 
260.18, 269.2, 284.4, 287.17, 288.4, 
313-17 
from the very start, 114.22 
downwards, 234.11, 240.16, 262.18 
go upward 194.4 
d&vorreOpos, indestructible, 117.12, 125.8 
&vootépoo, superior to, 142.15, 244.10 
yet or still higher, 154.4, 238.22 
above, 199.1 
dopiotia, indefiniteness, 219.6, 222.3, 
277.18 
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ddpiotos, indefinite, 116.31, 153.21, 
163.33, 197.7, 204.25 
atrayyéAAelv, announce, 243.8 
atroiwpeiobai, depend, 103.27 
atragatravta, all things whatsoever, 
121.11 
atrapéyKAitos, incapable of deviation, 
262.9 
straight-forward, 277.17 
atrapeyKAitos, in a direct manner, 242.26 
atrapiOunois, order (of numbers), 176.12 
&travotos, unceasing, 288.5, 288.15, 
283.27, 288.19, 288.11, 289.2, 
292.17, 292.27, 300.29 
a&treikaeiv, compare, 218.9 
represent, 284.32 
atreikoviZeoGau, symbolise, 209.19, 212.8 
represent, 306.31 
ameipia, infinity, infinitude, 124.16, 131.8, 
131.9, 141.27, 164.14, 197.5, 
204.25 
Unlimit, 133.30 
the Unlimited, 138.11, 147.30, 160.1, 
197.4, 197.13, 242.14, 257.6, 
258.14 
atreipoSUvayos,, infinite in power, 131.14 
of limitless power, 262.5 
atreipoeiSrjs, ‘infinito-form’, 138.7 
of the form of the Unlimited, 157.1 
&treipos, infinite, unlimited, without limit, 
123.4, 123.6, 124.15, 124.19, 
124.21, 131.1, 131.3, 131.5, 131.13, 
131.15, 142.2, 164.28, 242.27, 
242.29, 262.15, 262.21, 285.17, 
289.22, 316.6 
TO &treipov, Unlimit, the Unlimited, 
134.17, 137.25—6, 138.2, 141.25, 
156.32, 157.5—6, 160.4, 162.17, 
162.20, 197.6, 262.22 
eis Grreipa, infinitely, 125.27, 138.18, 
146.28, 152.12, 152.16 
eis Gtreipov, to infinity, 120.12, 164.8 
én’ &treipov, to infinity, 131.7 
atreipoticba, be carried toward infinity, 
124.21 
become infinite, 164.10 
atrepityy7tos, innumerable, 267.2 
atrtov KcGobos, safe descent, 112.24 
amAayiaotos, without obliqueness or 
inerrant, 261.31 
non-oblique, 275.32 
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atAavis, fixed, inerrant, invariant, 104.21, 


106.28, 259.2, 259.28, 259.32, 
261.17, 262.27, 264.2, 264.19, 
266.6, 266.23, 266.28, 266.32, 
268.4, 268.19, 268.31, 269.14, 
277.18-19, 311.2 
&trAatts, without breadth, 249.33 
amAnOuvtos, without/devoid of plurality, 
126.10, 204.13 
without multiplicity, 133.23 
amAdtns, simplicity, 148.16, 158.28, 
200.30, 262.4, 314.20 
&troios, qualityless, 139.19 
atrokaPiotaoba, return to same point, 
248.20, 289.16 
atoxatéotaais, return to same/original 
point/position, 264.33, 289.12, 
289.17, 290.6, 290.11, 290.16, 
290.20, 292.21, 292.24 
completion of cycle, 289.29 
atrokataotatikés, returning to 
same/starting point, 248.19, 
270.15, 286.19 
AtdAAov, Apollo, 197.28, 198.1, 
208.10 
AtroAAoviakds, Apollonian, 198.11, 
197.21, 197.18, 295-1, 316.19 
atdautos, liberated, 105.17, 111.10, 
115.27, 269.1, 273.21, 297.3 
atrétray, totally, 111.29 
atrotrepatouy, end, 106.21 
limit, 171.18 
&trotrepatwois, completion, 205.22 
final term, 207.13 
atroTrAnpwots, filling, 111.5 
completion, 280.28 
atropeiv, be at a loss, 121.22, 241.14 
be puzzled, 121.25, 138.11, 253.23 
wonder, 120.21 
&tropia, puzzle, 170.21, 255.8 
atroppatrteiv otdua, silence, 284.19 
atroppntos, ineffable, 215.28, 
255-25 
secret, 146.21, 273.25 
what is hidden, 312.30 
&troppitrteiv, offer disparaging words, 
169.30 
&tréppoia, exhalation, 211.5, 231.9 
&tropos, puzzling, 221.26 
atdotnpa, distance, 213.5 
interval, 317.17, 317-19 


atroteAeiv, bring about, 111.27, 126.2, 
166.3, 210.23, 217.30, 254.22, 
307.4, 312.8 
bring to completion, 156.14. 
complete, 264.33 
create, 221.12, 253.21 
establish, 157.19 
produce, 138.3, 212.31, 276.5, 277.5, 
314.1 
produce as a result, 308.24, 313.26 
render, 286.28, 310.6 
atrotéAoua, effect, 102.18, 313.31 
atrotibeoGa1, position, 104.24 
stow away, 136.4 
place, 165.25, 196.8, 284.11 
establish, 259.23 
&trotoun, apotome, 180.4, 180.29, 181.9, 
181.13, 181.18, 183.5, 183.7, 
183.15, 183.31, 184.1, 188.16, 
188.19, 188.21-7, 189.17-18, 
189.25, 190.3, 190.10, 233.12 
atrpayuovéotepos, less trouble, 302.2 
atrpayudovess, without hassles, 281.15 
ampi€, relentlessly, 250.24 
&papdtos, in a fixed manner, 310.8 
&peth, excellence, virtue, 110.5, 
I10.16—-17, 110.26, 110.32, III.3, 
III.5—6, L11.8, 11.13, III.21, 
112.20, 117.3, 117.8, 117.10, 
117.23, I17.27-8, 117.30, 272.8 


“Apns, the planet Mars, 264.5, 264.30, 


269.16 

&p8pov, definite article (gramm.), 114.29, 
142.20 

&pi6untixds, arithmetic, 132.27, 171.15, 
171.21, 172.4, 172.9, 172.20, 
172.28, 173.6, 173.12, 173.14, 
173.16, 173.18, 173.22, 173.27, 
174.1, 174.5, 175.24, 176.6, 176.16, 
176.18, 176.20, 176.22-3, 177.14, 
178.12, 178.15, 178.18-19, 178.23, 
178.26, 178.29, 179.3, 179.23, 
185.4, 185.18, 185.25, 185.29, 
186.2, 186.4, 186.7, 186.13, 186.24, 
187.11, 190.1415, 190.18, 190.23, 
190.25, 198.23, 199-15, 199.25, 
200.2, 200.15, 206.11, 210.2, 217.1, 
217.7, 221.1, 226.31-2, 227.4, 
227.18, 227.23, 227.32, 238.25, 
238.27-8, 239.7, 273.8, 275.18, 
316.30, 316.32, 317.6, 317.15 
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&p16yuds, number, 106.13, 122.3, 122.5-6, 


125.29, 133-4, 133-12, 136.3, 136.7, 
138.1920, 138.23, 141.9, 142.9, 
145-15, 153-19, 154.11, 157.19, 
161.26, 163.27, 164.12, 164.16—-17, 
164.20, 164.29, 165.9, 165.11, 
167.26, 167.32, 170.17, 170.32, 
171.6, 171.23, 175.8, 175.14, 
175.26-7, 175.33, 176.2, 176.8, 
178.1, 179.11, 179.29, 182.18, 
183.8, 184.11, 187.26, 187.29, 
188.30, 189.4, 192.28, 193.1, 193.3, 
193-24-5, 196.22, 197.9, 197-24, 
198.3, 200.17, 204.2, 208.8, 208.13, 
209.6, 210.31, 212.6-7, 212.17, 
213.7, 215.6, 216.29, 217.25, 
218.27, 220.3, 222.1I-12, 224.9, 
224.24, 226.27, 227.4, 228.29, 
229.7, 230.5, 230.7, 230.29, 232.8, 
232.20, 232.25, 233.13, 233.21, 
233-23, 233.27, 236.8, 236.11, 
236.13, 237-15, 237.18, 237.21, 
238.18-19, 239.9, 240.8, 244.7, 
244.23, 258.15, 265.22, 266.14, 
267.17, 270.10, 270.14, 270.29, 
271.10, 271.12, 271.31, 272.27-8, 
274.8, 274.13, 275.23-4, 278.3, 
278.5, 278.15, 278.19, 300.3, 316.8 

&. aioOntds, sensible, 161.8, 161.10, 
161.25 

&. &trAovoTepos, simpler, 201.13 

&. &pxiKaTEpos, more ontologically 
basic, 201.14 

&. atéyovos, self-generated, 272.23 

&. YEWUETPIKOS, Zeometric, 275.23, 

278.3 

. SeUTEpOS, secondary, 240.15 

. &vicios, unitary, 147.9, 147.15 

. Oeios, divine, 238.24 

yoadnuatixds, mathematical, 212.6 

. Yovadikds, monadic, 166.9, 187.20, 

192.15, 197-10, 213.21, 218.14 

&. vogpds, intellectual, 145.26, 146.1 

&. vontés, intelligible, 161.8, 161.23, 
272.23 

&. ovo1dns, substantial, 147.9, 147-15, 
167.7 

&. TpaTOS, first, 272.24 

primary, 218.18, 271.31 
prime, 223.10 
&. TuOLEVIKés, simplest, 188.17 


Qe Q Q Qe Qe 


&. otepeds, solid, 170.17, 205.20, 206.29, 


209.27 
&. ouvOeTatepos, composite, 201.14 
&. TéAElos, perfect, 290.15 
&. xwpiotés, separable, 161.11 
&. apiouévos, determinate, 264.32 
Apiotav&pos, Aristander, 153.23 
&piotov, ‘the best’, 293.1, 293.32, 294.2 
Apioto€éveio, followers of Aristoxenos, 
183.13, 183.22 
Apioto€evos, Aristoxenos, 169.17, 169.22, 
170.7 
ApiototéAns, Aristotle, 123.3, 125.4, 
148.14, 153.8, 160.8, 194.26, 
250.11, 258.29, 278.28, 279.4, 
293-1, 293.26, 293.30, 294-1, 
295.24, 296.3, 302.9, 310.24 
apyocerv, attune, 126.19, 152.5, 161.15, 
167.24 
be fitting, 148.10 
harmonize, 126.7, 126.10, 136.15, 
161.13, 161.17, 161.20, 161.32, 


167.7, 197.17, 197.23, 208.6, 214.6, 


214.8, 214.27, 214.29-30, 216.10, 
220.32, 229.12, 229.17, 234.5, 
238.29, 244.23, 295.4-5, 297.29, 
298.16, 315.15, 316.7 

make harmonious, 214.23, 214.25 

put together, 195.31 

take the ratio of, 191.9-27 

cpuovia, attunement, 126.18 

harmony, 125.25, 126.6, 126.12-13, 
126.15, 126.17, 126.25, 126.28, 
126.33, 127.1, 127.9, 127.15-16, 
136.7, 136.13, 136.16, 142.9, 
157.31, 159.19, 160.21, 160.27, 
161.8, I161.10-1I, 161.16, 
I161.19—20, 161.234, 161.29, 
161.33, 162.1, 163.32, 167.21, 
167.23, 167.27, 167.31, 168.15, 
169.10, 169.20, 170.23, 194.14, 
195-12, 195.14, 196.3, 198.11, 
207.16, 207.22, 207.24-6, 207.29, 
207.31-2, 208.1, 208.11, 210.5, 
210.20, 210.28, 211.9-I0, 
211.13—-14, 211.22, 214.6, 
214.26-7, 224.27-30, 229.17, 
230.24, 231.13, 233.8, 234.14, 


236.6, 236.8, 239.20, 239.27, 277.2, 


279.24, 280.7, 292.32, 293.4, 
294.22-4, 294.28, 294.30, 294.33, 
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&pyovia, attunement (cont.) 
295-235 295-5> 295-20, 295.25, 
297.12, 297.22-3, 298.16, 298.17, 
308.10, 316.3, 316.8-9 
&puovikds, harmonic, 126.21, 136.3, 
136.12, 163.28, 164.2, 167.14, 
169.8, 169.17, 171.14, 171.24, 
172.3, 172.15, 172.25, 173.3, 173-75 
173-13, 173-15, 173-20, 173.22, 
174.2, 174.4, 175.24, 176.6, 176.16, 
176.18, 176.20, 176.21, 176.23, 
178.12, 178.15, 178.18, 178.22, 
178.25, 178.28, 179.2, 185.4, 
185.17, 185.24, 185.30, 186.5, 
186.13, 186.23, 187.11, 190.14, 
190.29, 198.21, 199.11, 199.24, 
199.32, 200.14, 206.11, 210.1, 
211.16, 211.28, 214.11, 214.16, 
215.1, 217.5, 217.9, 220.30, 226.31, 
227.10, 227.14, 227.31, 229.13, 
236.5, 238.29, 275.19, 317-2, 
317.10, 317.16, 317.18 
enharmonic, 169.14 
harmonious, 283.17 
4 &puovikn, harmonics, 167.29, 169.18, 
239-9 
6 &puovikds, harmonicist, 169.16, 169.19 
he who studies harmonics, 237.17 
musician, 183.23 
&Puovikes, in a harmonic manner, 
275.21 
PUOOTIKés, harmonising, 216.22 
ppevoticbai, be masculine, 269.18 
ppetrns, unwavering, 309.14, 309.25, 
313-5 


Qe Qy Q 


ppnktos, unbreakable, 209.1 
pprtos, ineffable, 274.17, 274.21 
pteuis, Artemis, 198.2, 146.6 
pTidkis, an even number of times, 


Qe DB Qe Qe 


215.26 
pTiakdds, in the manner of an even 


Qu 


number, 219.31 

ptios, even (number), 214.1-2, 215.26, 

219.24, 221.8, 221.14, 233.17, 

267.18 

ptiotrépiooos, even-odd (number) 233.15 

ext, beginning, 223.11, 239.19-20, 
288.3, 288.10, 288.14 

first principle, 103.3-4, 130.6, 130.11, 
133.15, 134.20, 160.9, 160.12, 
204.26, 206.21, 207.17, 207.20, 


Qs 


Qu 


Qe 


214.17, 222.23, 224.26, 232.15, 
249-17, 249.22, 316.9 
origin, 118.28, 136.3, 162.6, 167.18, 
206.27, 243.26, 245.13, 258.32, 
259.16, 283.26, 287.17, 289.2, 
147.2 
principle, 103.19, 120.9, 120.9, 122.1, 
122.11, 122.13, 122.21, 123.15, 
154.11, 162.14, 204.27, 272.13 
source, 259.31 
start, 272.5, 287.30 
starting point, 125.12, 130.7, 259.24, 
274.3, 287.24 
# ula &., single first principle, 215.32 
am’ &pyfis, from the beginning, 221.26 
2€ &pxijs, from the start, 126.30, 176.31, 
196.20, 208.21, 211.29, 238.10 
Kat’ &pxés, from the start, 316.12 
&. Suoe81s, bivalent principle, 162.25 
double-formed first principle, 221.7 
. Seodoyikh, first principle of the 
Theologians, 225.30 
. vornth, intelligible principle, 189.6 
. TPATH, primary first principle, 221.5 
. TpaTtiotn, first principle, 123.17 
. TewToUPY6s, primary first principle, 
194-5 
&. yuxikn, the soul, 129.30 
& opiovévn, definite, 120.18 
a&pxnyikds, originary, 194.11, 222.11 
&pxnyos, such as to originate, 215.10 
&pxikos, being a ruler, 118.19, 118.30 
ruling, 118.26 
leading, 277.23 
&pxikatepos, more ontologically basic, 
201.14 
&o@ua, breath, 274.20 
Aowwaios, Asinean, Theodore the, 154.7 
Acivn, Asine (Theodore of), 274.10 
GoTnNp, star, 104.30, 212.20, 212.26, 218.7, 
265.2-3, 265.5 
dotpértety, flash (as lightning), 246.29 
GOTPOVOUIKAS, astronomical 
interpretation, 263.26 
&oTPOVOUOS, astronomer, 212.23 
govyxutos, unconfused, 193.21 
unmingled, 158.27, 300.4 
unmixed, 254.6, 254.28 
without being fused together, 254.14 
&ouuPatos, incompatible, 166.10 
d&ouuuetpia, incommensurability, 285.6 


Qe 


Qe Qe Q Q 
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&ovmuuetpos, incommensurable, 285.5—7 
&ovupovos, discordant, 211.4 
not in keeping with, 192.29 
douvaywyos, disjoining, 267.5 
&ouvdetos, incomposite, 117.16 
&ouvtaktos, disordered, 163.33, 214.8 
ill-proportioned, 316.7 
&oxeTos, independent, 122.19 
unrelated, 105.25, 142.25, 280.6 
&oXnYE&tioTos, without shape or figure, 
shapeless, 220.2, 222.1, 248.6, 
249.10, 250.8, 295.13, 295-17 
éoxnuatiotes, in a manner that is without 
shape, 239.13 
&ox1oTos, undivided, 262.17, 262.34, 263.3 
indivisible, 277.10 
not cut into a strip, 266.29 
&owpatos, immaterial, 211.1 
incorporeal, 131.5, 136.18, 136.20, 
152.26, 154.12, 164.25, 166.11, 
166.21, 205.4, 209.9, 209.25, 
241.23, 254.1, 273.29 
&taktos, disordered, without order, 
214.10, 214.22, 231.20, 231.23 
ata€kia, disorder, 260.9 
&teAts, incomplete, imperfect, 118.31, 
131.9, 193.28, 248.24, 281.4, 
287.15, 287.24, 287.26-7, 288.7, 
288.13 
&tepos, one (of two), 173.12 
&tuntos, undivided, 177.21 
&touos, individual, 216.6, 267.31 
indivisible, 246.1 
&toua eiSn, infimae species, 132.16, 
132.24, 151.23 
&tpetrtos, immutable, 112.15, 257.4 
&tpotros, undeviating, 233.25 
&tpuTos, untiring, 128.3 
Artikds, Atticus, 115.1, 153.29, 306.1 
avy, radiance, 102.27 
light ray, 143.14, 143.16 
avéutréotatos, self-subsistent, 120.11, 
209.29 
self-sufficient, 291.30 
auaos, immaterial, 139.16, 140.20, 160.17, 
165.31, 193-30, 194.12, 195.13, 
254-7, 254.11, 254.20 
incorporeal, 219.2, 253.31 
augdveiv, increase, 170.32 
attevépyntos, self-actualising, 209.30 
avtodv@pwrtros, Man Itself, 132.19 


avtoapyovia, Form of Harmony, 136.14 
Harmony Itself, 161.12, 161.14, 294.25, 
295-3, 315-16 
attoyovos, which makes itself, 193.26 
self-generated, 272.23 
atvrtoév, One Itself, 304.22 
avtoemiothyun, Knowledge Itself, 315.13 
avtoZev, Life Itself, 128.28 
with life intrinsically, 244.15 
atitof@ov, Living Being, 147.9, 147.11, 
234.12 
att6G0s, intrinsically alive, 244.2 
ovTtdGev, directly, immediately, 111.2, 
310.2 
in itself, 276.28 
from whence, 284.24, 286.32 
self-originated, 305.25 
atvt661, directly, 313.18 
avtéimtrov, Horse Itself, 132.20 
avtoxivnoia, self-motion, 108.19, 270.27, 
286.20 
self-motive, 299.29 
self-moving capacity, 108.24, 129.8 
avtokivntos, self-motive, self-moving, 
moved by itself, 108.8, 113.11, 
115.12, 130.14, 124.24, 130.14, 
132.3, 136.30, 154.14, 161.29, 
239.3, 239-12, 242.16, 242.20, 
243-2930; 244.15, 244.27, 244.29; 
245.1, 245.6, 245.10, 248.25, 
249.10, 251.6, 276.19, 292.1 
avtoduoios, Likeness itself, 132.21 
avtooxfjua, Form of Shape, 136.14 
atvtoTeAns, entirely complete, 313.3 
avtopuns, self-productive, 226.32 
avtopuds, innately, 119.8 
avtoyuyt, Soul Itself, 274.29 
apaipeois, taking away, 177.10 
&pavis, invisible, 102.16, 113.22, 232.3, 
240.5, 290.18 
&getos, unconstrained, 128.3 
a&giotévan, derive, 177.17 
be distracted, 283.14 
distance, 149.19, 152.32, 220.26 
be independent, 105.24, 105.25, 
105.27 
obscure, 166.13 
remove, 114.3, 165.26 
renounce, 153.15 
segregate, 166.18 
set apart, 317.11 
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&poyoiotv, make similar, 118.27, 194.11 
make to resemble, 273.17 
&povoiwols, representation, 209.18 
&poyoiwtikds, such as to make like, 273.19 
&popileiv, assign (to an order), 220.19 
define, 112.29, 137.7, 140.11, 158.14, 
255-4, 263.6, 288.16 
delineate, 126.7, 126.28, 126.23 
determine, 202.27 
demarcate, 315.27 
&ppaotos, ineffable, 243.9 
Agpoditn, the planet Venus, 264.9, 264.29 
&pwpiouévess, determinately, 301.16 
&xpavtos, immaculate, 106.26 
pure, 111.11, 112.23 
undefiled, 194.12, 230.8, 230.11, 
257.22, 309.17 
&xapiotos, inseparable, 126.19, 139.23, 
147.25, 148.26, 148.32, 149.22, 
161.12, 209.26, 252.22, 285.10, 
285.25, 296.10 
ais, arch, 274.22 
&wuxos, inanimate, 140.14 
without soul, 123.18 


B 


BaGos, depth, 237.18, 263.29, 265.25, 
265.28, 268.21 
far end, 102.27 
level, 274.24 
Baoilels, king, 115.15, 145.9 
Baors, edge, 217.15 
base, 217.22, 231.27 
lowest part, 247.15 
Bia, force, 158.17, 167.13 
Biciov, 16, the force, 159.15 
Bios, life, 283.27, 286.31, 288.15-17, 
288.20, 288.22, 288.25-7, 289.3 
Bpaxutropartepos, sooner, 289.18 
Bpovtal, thunder, 121.4 


r 


yéveors, Becoming, 141.20, 150.20, 152.15, 
226.18, 287.27 
birth, 117.3, 117.28, 272.8, 287.15 
coming to be, 148.31, 152.18, 293.19 
generation, 104.8-9, 104.11—-12, 104.14, 
104.28, 113.26, 117.7, 117.9, 
II7.1I, 117.20, 121.19, 122.22, 


122.33, 131.17, 136.27, 137.23, 
148.14, 157.11, 165.27, 166.3, 
167.17, 195.1, 196.32, 202.16, 
214.12, 227.23, 237.5, 293-21, 
294.13, 307-10, 310.24, 311.1, 
316.8 
genesis, 119.29, 120.10, 120.12, 121.23, 
122.28, 122.33, 130.20, 148.4, 
148.10, 148.13, 148.17, 162.31, 
167.21, 271.5, 272.11, 291.20, 
291.23, 294.26 
yevntos, generated, 104.20, 117.15—-16, 
117.18, 119.19, 119.24, 123.13, 
124.12, 124.14, 124.27, 125.8, 
130.1, 130.20-I, 130.29, 131.3, 
131.18, 149.1, 149.18, 153.30, 
288.6, 289.11, 290.8, 293.12-13, 
293-18, 293.25, 294.25 
have come to be, 294.20 
yevikol, pertaining to the genera, 220.8 
generic, 220.9 
yevvay, create, 111.25, 228.30, 248.29, 
251.30, 252.1, 277.17, 291.27, 
291.31, 293-1, 295.24 
engender, 110.8, 118.8, 122.21, 151.18, 
151.20, 224.21, 242.28, 270.28 
generate, 143.24, 145.17, 157.13, 195-7, 
266.12, 266.18, 276.5, 294.3, 
293.26 
produce, 276.30, 291.5 
reproduce, 205.16 
(pass.) come to be, 124.15, 294.8 
yévvnois, generation, 146.7 
genesis, 285.20 
yevvntikds, generative, 106.24, 160.17, 
174.27, 194.13, 204.22, 205.10-II, 
218.22, 223.19, 267.6 
reproductive, 226.20 
yévos, genus, 112.20-2, 119.33, 123.25, 
132.6, 133-11, 133.20, 133.27, 
134.15, 135.I1I-12, 135.14 
135.17—-18, 135.20, 135.22, 135.28, 
136.1-2, 136.9, 136.17, 136.24, 
136.29, 136.32, 137-4, 137.24, 
138.27, 155.3, I51-16-17, 151.19, 
151.22, 151.24, 151.29, 155.26, 
155.30, 156.9, 156.11, 156.27, 
157.21, 158.2, 158.6, 159.4, 159.11, 
159.31, 160.5—6, 160.25, 162.19, 
163.5, 163.22, 164.25, 166.17, 
166.27, 169.21, 169.32, 202.12-13, 
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203.23, 213.16, 213.23, 214.28, 
214.30, 216.9, 221.17, 223.1617, 
232.28, 234.5, 234.7, 242.10, 
254.20, 254.23, 255.2, 255.4, 255.8, 
267.26, 267.29, 268.1, 270.22, 
303-19, 315-33 
kind, 119.11, 120.1, 126.27, 132.4, 
136.21, 151.13, 168.15, 168.24, 
168.30, 169.4, 169.27, 197.2, 202.2, 
207.9, 228.14, 254.1, 256.15, 
297.18, 298.4, 301.10, 301.15, 
315.14, 315.19, 316.11 
kind of being, 151.9, 233-1, 257-2, 271.3 
nature, 133.18 
musical scale, 169.14, 188.22, 188.31, 
189.3, 189.4 
sort, 262.27 
yewuetpia, geometry, 220.22 
geometric science, 239.6 
yewueTpikds, geometric, 152.27, 153.21, 
171.13, 171.29, 173-8, 173-10, 
174.7-8, 198.17, 199.1, 199-7, 
199.10, 199.22-3, 199.29, 200.6, 
200.11, 209.33, 210.2, 216.31, 
220.20, 220.29, 221.4, 226.30, 
227.5, 227.10, 228.32, 238.26-7, 
238.31, 270.26, 275.15, 275.23, 
275.29, 278.3, 297.19, 316.29, 
316.35, 317-1, 317-34, 317-14 
YEWLETPOULEVOS, geometric, 193.18 
yi, earth, 102.27, 104.19, 106.5, 106.23, 
107.9, 136.25, 136.28, 197.1, 
202.24, 211.6, 212.19, 216.29, 
216.32—-3, 217.3, 217.22, 218.2, 
220.32, 231.10, 232.22, 234.15, 
268.22, 269.14, 282.11-12, 284.5 
the goddess Earth, 269.15 
yiyveoda, be, 108.23, 112.12, 152.28, 
164.4, 199.28, 202.29, 265.27, 
281.11, 306.12 
be brought about, 138.29 
become, 111.16, 113.8, 116.25, 124.20, 
125.2, 140.16, 144.19, 149.16, 
162.31, 187.24, 208.24, 236.12, 
285.12, 304.10, 304.33, 305.4, 
305.26, 306.21, 306.24, 307.5, 
307.11, 307.19 
be caused, 125.6 
be completed, 185.3 
be created, 165.32, 206.28, 293.1, 


293.275 295.24 


be generated, 141.22, 150.3, 177.20, 
233-14, 240.23, 260.2, 272.16 

be made, 237.20, 271.29, 292.30 

be produced, 267.9 

come about, 163.19, 279.20, 185.6, 
188.23, 192.16, 228.23, 241.9, 
244.33, 246.31, 247.14, 265.10, 
274.9, 279.20, 302.26, 311.8, 
311.32, 313.19 

come into being, 115.19, 124.29, 
131.14, 237.32 

come to be, 104.15, 105.23, 108.16, 
114.21, [19.26, 120.6, 124.31, 
131.7, 131.11, 131.15, 131.16, 
131.23, 131.24, 137.19, 137.21, 
141.14, 144.12, 144.24, 147.20, 
147.27, 147.29, 148.9, 148.20, 
148.25, 149.28, 150.21-2, 150.24, 
152.24, 154.23, 157.16, 158.3, 
163.4, 169.4, 185.21, 188.2-3, 
193-16, 194.22, 199.26, 209.15, 


216.5, 216.9, 216.12, 217.25, 223.1, 


223.33, 227.28, 227.32, 231.4, 
247.10, 248.14, 249.2, 255.6, 
255.30, 256.2, 272.22, 283.19, 
287.12, 292.23, 293.14, 293.19, 
293.28, 293.29-30, 303.7, 304.12, 
304.23, 304.31-2, 305.8, 305.19, 
307.25, 308.15, 309.3, 309-5; 
312.10, 314.12, 314.17 

form, 185.30, 186.1 

happen, 292.22 

result, 108.7, 111.13, 172.12-13, 
172.22-3, 176.6, 247.17 

take place, 121.27, 128.12, 163.20, 
260.16, 265.15, 265.17, 273.29, 
287.7 

T& y1yvoueva, sensible particulars, 


307-7 


yvoopiZeiv, make familiar with, 121.2 
yvoopiuos, can be known, 111.2 


familiar, 110.6, 111.14, I11.16, 

III.18—-19, 11.25, 113.21, 303.18 
known, 121.10, 276.20 
understandable, 120.4 


yvopioua, token, 262.15, 270.27 
yvopiotixds, able to know, 307.23, 310.28 


gnostic, 310.16, 310.19 

knowledgeable, 311.9 

y. SUvauis, power of knowing, 161.1, 
205.13 
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yveors, act of knowing, 304.30 
awareness, 120.24 
capacity for knowing, 154.18 
familiarity, 111.14, 111.17, 111.21 
knowing, 296.30, 307.11 
knowledge, 141.16, 193.32, 205.15, 
257.24, 286.33, 287.2, 298.27, 
298.33, 299.7, 299.22, 300.13, 
301.13, 301.19, 301.21, 302.7, 
306.22, 306.24, 308.1, 308.2, 
308.33, 309.1, 309.7, 309.9, 309.20, 
309.22, 309.24, 310.6, 310.9, 
310.17, 311.3, 311.5, 311.7, 311-17, 
311.25, 311.30, 313.5, 313-10, 
313.13, 315.20, 315.21, 315.24, 
315.25, 315.30 
understanding, 308.7, 308.12, 308.24 
y. évoeiSrjs, uni-form, 308.2 
y. Sela, divine understanding, 305.25 
y. AoyiKn, act of reasoning, 315.8 
y. uetoBatixi, discursive, 299.30, 
307.24, 315.8-9 
y. vonpd, intellectual, 298.34, 299.4, 
306.25, 315.10 
y. yuxin, psychic, 299.2, 299.6, 306.25 
psychic activity of knowing, 211.18 
yvwortikds, able to know, 141.14, 154.20, 
260.14, 307.29, 310.12, 315.29, 
315.29 
cognitive, 236.24, 236.27, 244.26, 
244.32, 270.18, 279.30, 286.24, 
287.7, 288.1, 296.2, 296.11, 296.19, 
296.28, 297.6, 298.19, 298.31, 
299.20, 308.11, 311.6, 315.27 
knowable, 113.11 
knowing, 279.29, 286.28 
yvoortds, known, 205.16, 287.2, 298.28, 
301.24, 315.22-3 
TO yvwotdv, object of knowledge, 
296.26, 296.29, 302.4, 307.13 
yovios, generative, 206.5, 233.29, 
309.15 
productive, 146.4, 151.22, 259.30, 
271.2, 271.11 
reproductive, 146.9, 205.12, 219.14, 
219.18, 222.25, 222.29, 223.1, 
242.13, 257-4, 260.27 
yeduua, letter of the alphabet, 274.13, 
275.24, 275.26, 276.3, 276.8, 
276.25, 277.25, 278.2, 278.4, 
278.6 


ypauyn, line, 130.8, 152.30, 239.7, 241.13, 
242.24-5, 242.30, 243.3, 243.5, 
243-12, 243.18, 243.25, 243.27, 
244.5, 245.25, 245.29, 246.1, 246.3, 
270.7, 273-13, 276.2, 277-5, 277-7 

ypaunixés, linear, 201.10 

ypaupoesrs, with the form of a line, 244.3 

ypai, reading (interpretation), 301.1 

yuuvddelv thv Sidvoiov, exercise the 
reasoning capacity, 174.29 

yoovia, angle, 217.15, 261.32, 262.2, 
262.12 

corner, 224.31 
yoviakdéds, angle-wise, 217.21 


A 


Scupdvios, daemonic, 139.2, 141.11, 
144.21, 158.11, 201.28, 213.23, 
228.14, 228.16, 228.19, 229.10, 
229.19, 229.22, 229.26, 230.1, 
230.11, 230.17, 236.22, 236.29, 
250.22, 258.28, 268.32 

divine, 296.3 
marvellous, 194.26 

Saipovies, in a marvellous manner, 107.20 

Saiueov, daemon, 112.9, 112.11-12, 
112.21, 112.33, 135-31, 142.14, 
144.22, 213.14, 213.23, 235-10, 
235-13, 235.25, 236.25, 267.7 

Sao¢ia, rough breathing (gramm.), 274.21 

Sexas, decad, 207.26, 207.29, 233.25, 
236.12 

the number ten (10), 233.22, 236.13 
tens, 232.13, 233.5, 236.10, 277.15, 
278.17 

Sextikos, receptive, 315.6 

Séors, binding, 297.26 

Seouds, bond, 108.9, 111.31-2, 112.4, 
119.15, 127.4, 127.16, 140.15, 
198.31, 199.1I-3, 208.31, 209.1, 
209.3, 210.14, 210.19, 225.24, 
225.27, 227.28, 227.32, 235.8, 
266.31, 269.21, 283.8, 283.20, 
297-21, 297.27 

SeomroTNs, master, 118.15 

SeotrotiKév, TO, masterhood, 118.18, 
118.30 

SeoTroTis, master (opp. &pXovoa), 117.4, 
118.10, 118.23, 118.25, 118.27, 
118.29, 119.6, 272.9, 272.12 
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Sevtepov, secondly, later, 159.13, 278.8 
SevTepos, second, 103.32, 112.17, 113.19, 
113.21, 120.29, 125.10, 127.1, 
127.8, 149.21, 153.25, 154.12, 
155-4, 156.27, 161.27, 161.30, 
162.11, 163.9, 163.18, 163.21, 
171.7, 174.13, 176.21, 178.6, 
189.56, 204.21, 204.29, 204.31, 
205.6, 205.9, 205.20, 209.19, 
210.19, 212.1, 216.9, 219.5, 224.4, 
224.18, 224.32, 233.30, 234.2, 
273-30 274-7) 274-27) 275-16, 
277.11, 281.26, 303.3-4, 303-11, 
310.32, 313.2, 315.5 
secondary, 105.14, 113.21, 114.4, I15.9, 
115.22, 117.22, 118.5, 132.11, 
135-14, 136.27, 140.28, 149.22, 
151.25, 170.24, 171.13, 178.23, 
186.10, 186.22, 205.3, 206.22, 
215.12, 215.24, 219.10, 223.20-1, 
223.25, 228.15, 229.23, 229.30, 
234.6, 235.13, 239.17, 239.32, 
240.14, 241.27, 242.19, 247.16, 
253.16, 257.11, 260.8, 260.19, 
267.7, 267.32, 269.12-13, 269.13, 
273-19, 275.19, 279.23, 281.3, 
283.5, 285.26, 287.20, 287.23, 
287.33, 293-32, 311.1 
two, 202.6 
oi SeUtepo1, More recent, 212.13 
SeuTepwmdoupevan, secondary series of 
numbers, 204.7 
SeuTépes, in a secondary way or manner, 
215.19, 220.3, 229.4, 234.7, 266.18, 
285.11, 295.5 
SnAwrTikés, indicative, 233.10 
implying, 280.28 
manifesting, 307.22 
Snunyopeiv, make address, 294.10 
Snuioupysiv, create, 225.12, 240.11, 294.14 
make, 294.16 
Snulovupynus, creation (object created), 
145.18, 214.9, 256.18 
Snuioupyia, creation, 102.17, 102.32, 
103.24, 108.9, 112.8, 115.24, 118.7, 
221.23, 225.22, 255.22, 259.21, 
267.32, 281.24, 285.20, 294.11 
process of creation, 259.6, 259.17 
8. gupavis, visible, 102.15 
8. 6An, dAiKn, universal, 145.14, 267.26, 
268.3 


Snuloupyikés, creative, of creation, 103.4, 
132.30, 232.15, 292.15, 315.20 
demiurgic, of the Demiurge, 102.11, 
103.28, 108.7, 108.27, 109.19, 
109.23, 109.25, 135.18, 150.33, 
151.12, 156.9, 156.11, 156.27, 
157.22, 159.17, 163.20, 163.24, 
194.3, 194.5, 195-24, 203.4, 207.17, 
208.30, 211.22, 212.9, 218.28, 
220.22, 225.25, 231.30, 233.7, 
240.13, 241.12, 246.27, 251.29, 
252.12, 253.22, 256.29, 258.2, 
259.26, 260.10, 262.18, 274.24, 
274.26, 274.31, 280.22, 280.26, 
280.31, 283.7, 294.32, 313.2 
productive, 132.32 
Snuloupyos, creator, 146.2, 251.16, 
251.19 
Demiurge, 102.23, 102.30, 108.5, 
108.23, 112.10, 115.4, 135-17, 
137.21, 140.12, 140.22, 143.17, 
145.12, 148.7, 151.15, 151.24, 
153.4, 160.16, 163.22, 165.32, 
194-7, 195-1, 197-15, 197.22, 200.9, 
208.18, 208.21, 209.13, 221.29, 
222.1, 225.19, 231.25, 235.30, 
240.16, 240.24, 246.28, 249.1, 
252.28, 253.6, 253.13, 255-19, 
255.26, 256.10, 256.16, 256.19, 
256.25, 259.7, 264.15, 276.21, 
280.26, 280.32, 281.8, 281.18, 
282.6, 282.28, 286.1, 287.21, 
291.32, 292.4, 294.2, 294.9, 294.18, 
294.30, 297.16, 298.22, 306.30, 
313.28, 316.15, 316.17 
maker, 117.22 
Sf\uos, common run of people, 
198.25-6 
Ais, Zeus, 112.19, 198.19, 220.23, 231.17, 
269.16, 316.35 
the planet Jupiter, 269.16 
Sicypapua, diagram, 193.8 
scale, 169.23, 169.24, 169.28, 170.6, 
170.8, 171.3, 175.5, 178.3, 179.7; 
181.20, 187.14, 187.23, 188.8, 
188.10, 188.14, 188.19, 190.9, 
IQI.1, 192.1, 192.7, 192.12, 192.24, 
212.16, 218.15, 233.10, 234.8, 
234.24, 234.29, 235.4, 316.29 
Siaypageiy, rule out, 121.24 
Siaywyt, way of life, 122.15 
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Sicipetikds, dividing, 158.19, 209.10, 
225.19, 262.6, 267.5, 272.1 
divisive, 145.19, 262.2, 267.24 
4) Sicapetixn, method of division, 
133.1 
divisiveness, 267.30 
Siaipetés, divisible, 125.30, 138.21, 242.12 
divided, 164.8, 266.24 
Siarta, determination, 154.26 
investigation, 237.5 
Siaicovios, eternal, 102.15 
Sicicovieos, throughout eternity, 102.7, 
195.4, 219.10 
Siaxexpivévos, differentiated, 209.32 
Siakoo1ooToTrevTnkooTéekTOS, the unit 
256, the/one two-hundred- 
and-fifty-sixth, 180.25 
Siaxoo1locTotecoapoKkooTétpitos, the unit 
243, the/one two-hundred-and 
forty-third, 180.23, 184.9, 184.12, 
184.14-15, 184.17, 184.19-20, 
184.23, 184.27, 232.20 
Siakoousiv, arrange, 241.2, 198.19 
elaborate, 208.15 
organise, 202.2 
Siokdounors, (orderly) arrangement, 228.9, 
235.23, 260.7, 260.15, 281.9, 
309.10 
SidKkoouos, arrangement, 268.25 
cosmic arrangement, 268.19 
order, 122.2, 122.20, 215.12, 236.11, 
272.24, 304.5 
Siaxpiveiv, separate, 126.29 
differentiate, 133.14, 145.17, 155.17, 
158.22 
distinguish, 303.9 
divide, 137.13, 225.21, 225.25 
Sidkpiois, determination, 163.11 
differentiation, 158.31, 238.22 
distinction, 194.1, 218.29, 260.9 
distinguishing, 166.24 
division, 164.1, 215.9, 258.2 
separation, 223.31 
Siaxpitikds, differentiating, 158.18 
distinguishing, 269.18 
separating, 134.5 
SiaAdutreiv, be suffused, 241.25 
highlight, 254.25 
SioAektikn, dialectic, 136.5 
Siapetpikds, diagonal, 258.20, 
275.31 


Siduetpos, diagonal, 257.31, 260.11, 
260.17, 261.17, 261.19-20, 261.22, 
261.26, 261.30, 262.3, 262.9, 
262.11 

Siauetpotv, be in opposition, 264.11 

Siayovn, permanence, 133.16, 272.18 

Siapoppoty, form, 282.3 

Siaudppwors, formation, 281.19 

SiouTrd€, through, 107.8 

Siavontikos, able to think, 153.14 

discursive, 252.31, 253.5, 253-6, 299.7 
involving discursive knowledge, 244.20, 
244.24 
TO Siavontikdv, thinking faculty, 153.13 
faculty/power of discursive thought, 
247.11, 288.4 

Siavontikds, in the manner of discursive 
thought, 241.32 

Sidvoia, intention, meaning, sense, 
thought, 107.29, 161.14, 212.12, 
250.23, 258.24, 282.23, 301.33, 
306.6 

reason, 120.27 
reasoning capacity, 174.29 
discursive thought, 309.23 
Siatrepopnuévos, dispersed, 130.17 
dissipated, 133.22 
Siotritrteiv, to fudge, 213.1 
SioTrAokh, intermingling, 254.29 
interweaving, 284.27, 285.1, 285.23, 
285.33 

SidpSpwors, spelling out, 297.11 

SiapprSny, expressly, 115.26, 155.7, 295.2 

SidoTtaois, dimension, 219.28 

extension, 153.22, 244.5, 289.8 

interval, 227.27, 227.29, 227.32, 229.27, 
230.29, 263.20, 265.9-I0, 
265.12-14, 265.16—-18, 265.23-4, 
284.8, 284.24, 285.18 

separation, 199.31 

Siaotatés, extended, 152.29, 193.20, 
239.14, 243.13, 280.25, 284.21, 
300.9 

Siaotatés, in an extended manner, 

166.7 
Sidotnya, difference, 172.18 
extension, 152.27, 152.31, 154.15 
interval, 167.30, 171.12, 71.15, 173.5, 
175.4, 175-23, 176.24, 177.31, 
178.13, 178.16, 179.21, 180.3, 
181.26—7, 182.30, 185.4, 185.7, 
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185.24, 187.12, 187.15, 187.22, 
187.30, 188.2, 189.12, 192.15, 
193-4, 193.18, 195.19, 206.9, 
207.12, 225.17, 227.29, 227.33, 
234-3 
SiaoTHyaTiKds, possessing spatial 
dimensions, 104.32 
involving dimension, 286.3 
Siactnoduevos, having demarcated, 216.23 
Siaotpogn, distortion, 314.27 
Siacynuatiois, dimension, 273.10 
Siateiveiv, extend, stretch (out), 107.25, 
108.2, 132.15, 132.27, 133-5, 146.8, 
199.25, 200.7, 268.31, 284.12, 
284.22, 296.6 
Siatovikds, diatonic, 169.1, 169.5, 169.13, 
169.22, 169.27, 188.22, 188.26, 
188.30, 214.28, 234.5, 316.11 
Sictovos, diatonic, 168.15-16, 168.25, 
169.25, 169.32, 214.30 
Sieo1s, quarter-tone, 168.19, 168.21, 
168.27 
half-tone, 168.29 
Siexts cvadoyia, proportion consisting of 
four terms, 173.11 
Sinenvévos, divided, 138.18, 146.10, 
152.12, 163.27, 166.6, 167.23, 
194-15, 197-17, 199-12, 203.11, 
208.6, 208.12, 208.25, 216.2, 216.6, 
216.10, 216.24, 225.28, 226.4, 
235.20, 238.20, 246.25, 254.8, 
263.30, 265.25, 267.29, 281.31, 
301.10, 308.12, 316.1 
divisible, 145.12, 272.27 
separated, 241.22 
Aixn, Justice, 198.21, 198.23, 316.32, 
317.2 
Atovuoiakés, Dionysian, 197.18, 197.20, 
198.6, 198.8, 297.30 
Aidvucos, Dionysius, 146.4, 197.25, 
198.13 
SiopiZeiv, demarcate, 259.5, 265.29 
differentiate, 242.22 
distinguish, 142.21 
draw a distinction, 238.12 
Siwpiopévos, determinate, 301.12 
distinct, 157.8 
discrete, 238.26, 238.14, 238.15, 238.16, 
239.14 
divided, 246.15, 246.17, 248.30 
Siopiotikés, demarcating, 269.19 


SitrAcoidev, double, multiply by two, 


177.22, 177.25, 191.6 


SitAdo10s, 2:1 ratio, 168.4, 168.9, 172.4, 


185.22 
double, doubled, twice, 170.30, 170.33, 
171.12, 171.15, 173-5, 173-17-18, 
173.20-I, 173.23, 173.25-7, 
174.4-5, 174.12, 175.10, 175.11, 
175-17, 175-19) 175-23, 175-275 
175.29, 176.4, 176.14, 176.16-17, 
176.24, 176.31, 177.2, 177.15, 
177.29, 177.31, 178.4, 178.14, 
178.18, 178.20, 178.27, 185.7, 
185.278, 186.1-2, 186.4, 186.6, 
186.10, 186.21, 187.5, 187.11, 
187.22, 187.25, 187.30-1, 188.2, 
189.8, 190.2, 190.12—13, 190.15, 
191.8, 192.16, 193.2, 193-5, 196.23, 
204.24, 205.32, 206.4, 206.16, 
206.17, 206.17, 210.3, 211.32, 
216.26, 217.9, 217.1I-I2, 220.9, 
222.6, 222.13, 222.15-16, 226.21, 
227.33, 228.4, 239.23, 239.30, 
246.24, 263.20, 265.9, 265.13, 
265.22, 277.1, 297.20 
two times, 190.17, 190.19 
TO SiTrAdolov, octave, 185.15 
multiple of two, 223.6 
SitrAaotes, in the manner of 
multiplication by two, 223.30 
Sitovov, interval of two tones, 168.19, 
168.27 
81x68ev, from two sources, 124.29 
S1xas, doubly, 196.13 
in two senses, 291.7 
in two different modes, 299.6 
in two ways, 218.23, 219.12, 293.23 
twofold, 108.23 
8d€a, opinion, 120.28, 307.4, 309.5, 310.3, 
310.9, 311.32, 312.1, 314.5, 315.4 
teaching, 183.28 
view, 154.8 
So0€aoTikds, able to opine, 153.14 
doxastic, 120.25, 287.23 
opiniative, 244.20, 244.24, 252.31, 
253-5) 253-7) 253-10; 299-7; 310.5; 
310.9 
TO S0€aoTiKov, opining faculty, 153.13, 
247.12, 312.1 
S0faoTikdés, in the manner of opinion, 
240.1, 242.1 
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S0€aotdv, 10, object of opinion, 
293-11 
SpdKoov, dragon, 202.25 
Spaua, drama, 305.9, 305.10 
SpaoTipios, effective, 259.30 
SuadiKds, dyadic, 162.22, 196.20, 
196.30-I, 197.12, 219.18, 241.32, 
249.11, 277.8, 277.21 
second, 221.12 
Su0biKeds, dyadically, 277.3 
in the manner of a dyad, 223.28 
Suds, the number two (2), 153.21, 172.14, 
172.27, 175.10, 175.11, 175.12, 
175.25, 175.29, 175-30, 176.2 
dyad, 197.1, 197-3, 197.8, 197-11, 
197.29, 204.22, 204.25, 206.4, 
213.22, 213.24, 215.9, 215.21, 
221.15, 222.15, 222.21, 223.6, 
229.3, 232.10, 233.26, 240.9, 
240.12, 240.27, 240.27, 240.31, 
242.2, 242.3, 242.5, 246.28, 247.9, 
252.10, 257.14, 260.22, 263.14, 
266.7, 270.7, 270.12, 271.13, 274-7, 
276.27, 276.30, 277.3, 277-13, 
277.21, 308.6 
SuUvaurs, capacity, 257.12 
character, 103.12, 296.16 
power, 106.2, 107.14, 107.16, 107.19, 
107.22, 108.5, I10.15, 114.31, 
123.8-9, 123.12, 124.4, 125.13, 
125.15, 125.19, 125.22, 126.31, 
127.2, 127.10, 128.28, 131.3, 
133.31, 134.15, 137.5, 138.6, 
141.28, 145.2, 146.9, 151.22, 
154.20, 157.30, 158.28, 159.17, 
160.22, 160.29, 161.1, 161.2, 164.3, 
198.28, 199.26, 200.2, 205.1, 
205.14, 208.21, 210.22, 214.2, 
214.18, 215.6, 218.29, 219.14, 
222.12, 222.17, 222.25, 223.22, 
224.3, 225.25, 227.16, 231.16, 
232.17, 235.4, 243.12, 244.18, 
252.26, 253.5, 253.9, 254.2, 254.4, 
254.25, 256.26, 258.3, 258.7, 
258.12, 258.18, 259.14, 259.30, 
260.5, 260.27, 261.7, 263.2, 263.7, 
266.19, 267.6, 268.8, 269.31, 274-7, 
279.25, 280.31, 284.11, 284.14, 
285.3, 288.1, 291.2, 294.13, 295.10, 
295.12, 295.21, 296.24, 297.13, 
297-32, 298.1, 298.17, 302.17, 
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306.10, 306.14, 308.11, 310.14, 
314.18-19, 316.3, 317.7, 317-10, 
317.16 

property, 212.31, 266.3 

Suvauel, potentially, 118.31 

eis SUvouv, as much as possible, 199.26 

KaTt& SUvauiv, to the extent that is 
possible, 167.25 

4 6An SUvauis, the universal power, 

258.11 

. &kAlvt|s, unwavering, 309.16 

éAoyn, irrational, 315.9 

. &kuntos, unwearied, 309.15 

. &kivntos, immovable, 239.5 

. GueiAiktos, inflexible, 309.16 

. euEépiotos, indivisible, 271.30, 285.31 


. treipos, infinite, unlimited, 123.4, 
124.15, 131.2, 131.5, 242.28, 
285.18 

. &pxikn, ruling, 118,26 

. GUAOs, immaterial, 160.17 

. yevvntikh, generative, 160.17 

. YOvipos, generative, 233.29 

reproductive, 146.9, 219.14, 260.27 


anaanann 


8. yvwpiotikn, of knowing, 161.1, 
204.14 
. YVOOTIKN, gnostic, 244.26, 270.17, 
388.1, 310.16 
of knowing, 154.20 
. Squioupyiky, Demiurgic, 159.17 
. SiaipetiKn, dividing, 158.18 
divisive, 209.10, 225.19, 272.1 
. Siaxpitikn, differentiating, 158.19 
separating, 134.5 
. SiaTrepopnuevn, dispersed, 130.17 
. ith, two-fold, 252.30 
. §BSouad1K}, hebdomadic, 273.15 
. £yKOoUIOS, encosmic, 272.2 
. Enpnuévn, transcendent, 160.17 
. étiotpeTttikn, of reverting, 222.28 
. Cotikn, life-giving, 244.26, 270,17 
. SeloTépa, even more divine, 107.26 
. kivnytikn, kinetic, 310.15 
motivating, 260.8 
. koopoupy6s, world-making, 160.17 
. Aoyikt, depending on calculation, 
160.30 
. WeplkOTEpN, More particular, 267.1 
. peploTh, partial, 285.24 
particular, 127.18 
. wovadikt, monadic, 273.15 
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[eZ] 


. Lovins, of stability, 223.18 

. povoelSr)s5, uni-form, 266.26 

. voepd, intellectual, 145.2, 266.26, 
298.18, 315.18 

. vortn, intelligible, 315.18 

. OAikéTepN, More universal, 266.33 

. 0Eukivntos, rapid, 309.15 

. ovo1wdns, substantial, 134.3 

Trapaderyuatixn, paradigmatic, 268.6 

. ToAvEI81)s, plural in form, 266.27 

. TPOGEKTIKN, Of attention, 306.2 

. ouvdetikn, binding together, 
connecting, 199.6, 209.11, 225.20 

. TeAeo1oupyos, making perfect, 222.28 

. TeTpabiK7, tetradic, 270.19 

. TeXvikn, depending on art, 160.30 

. Te1adikn, triadic, 270.19 

. UTrepkdoutos, hypercosmic, 272.2 


ann 


anNaanaanraann 


. ppoupnTikh, guardian, 104.26, 
106.15, 292.11 
. puoikh, physical, 160.30, 294.14 
. yuxiki, psychic, 106.11 
of the soul, 258.1 
Suvopoty, strengthen, 146.8, 295.16 
SUvac8a1, be able, 110.18, 110.21, 113.25, 
124.10, 131.4, 144.17, 156.5, 
156.16, 160.31, 175.27, 176.5, 
193.21, 221.25, 254.5, 290.22, 
300.28, 301.32, 302.3, 306.18 
be capable, 102.25, 106.19, 124.17, 
134.16, 228.17, 262.11 
be possible, 163.1, 170.14, 179.11, 
183.11, 188.25, 218.12, 279.7 
have power, 161.21 
Suvduevos, enabled, 109.29, 110.5, 147.13, 
219.19, 245-9 
Suvatos, able, 120.5, 238.15, 245.17, 
301.14 
possible, 109.4, 117.8, 120.7, 129.23, 
131.11, 132.9, 139.13, 148.18, 
149-17, 156.21, 176.27, 177.5, 
177.16, 177.20, 193.7, 205.31, 
234.26, 249.33, 254.10, 254.30, 
273.28, 279.9 
powerful, 295.18 
Suveiv, make way through, 139.18 
enter, 140.30 
SuoeiS1s, bi-form(ed), 241.23, 242.12, 
242.15, 242.17, 244.24, 246.18, 
247.21, 248.1, 249.9, 251.7, 252.8, 
255-7, 257.28, 267.12 


ann 


bivalent, 162.25 
double-formed, 220.14, 
221.7 
dual in form, 225.6, 299.6, 299.31, 
306.11, 308.10 
Sutixds, West, 258.30, 261.4 
Suwdexds, the number twelve (12), 228.3, 


277.22 
Sdpov, gift, 103.28 


E 


&BSouayétav, Hebdomagetan (Apollo), 
197.30 
EBSouadixds, hebdomadic, 203.2, 271.24, 
271.15, 273.15 
seven-fold, 271.30 
EBSouadikdds, in the manner of the number 
seven, 236.17 
EBSouds, Hebdomad, 197.24, 203.1, 
221.11, 266.8, 267.14-15, 268.27, 
273.16, 274.8 
the number seven (7), 197.30, 202.30, 
203.5—6, 218.6, 221.10, 236.19 
EBSouos, seventh, 103.28, 120.3, 175.13, 
178.10, 178.30, 197.31, 205.17, 
209.28, 224.6, 224.20, 224.23 
éyyiveoba1, come to be, 314.4, 314.32, 
315.11, 315.12 
éyypaoeiv, inscribe, 187.25, 256.10 
write, 316.21 
éyeipeiv, awaken, 287.31 
stimulate, 119.9 
urge on, 195.19 
éyiévau, be present (in), 129.11, 199.17, 
231.8, 296.5 
&yKOOUlos, encosmic, 103.20, III.10, 
112.17, I15.26, 122.18, 143.32, 
144.2, 144.11, 144.13, 144.23, 
144.31, 145.15, 146.1, 160.26, 
160.32, 201.26, 213.14—-I5, 219.3, 
235.5, 240.30, 241.5, 252.7, 263.5, 
266.2, 272.3, 274.1, 274.4, 290.5, 
290.9, 296.7 
within the cosmos, 105.20, 135.7, 
214.11 
éyKpugions, in a mode that is hidden, 247.2, 
263.13 
éyxpovos, temporal, 128.7, 148.1 
pa, position, 126.19 
tSpdZeiv, establish, 222.26 
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eiSixds, formal, 209.5 
concerned with forms, 220.8, 
220.10 
eiSorretroinuévos, enformed, 161.4 
eiSotroiia, enforming, 202.21 
formation, 281.19 
eiSotroids, formative, 126.12 
eiSotroioWpevos, enformed, 201.27, 202.30 
eiSos, form, 106.13, 112.22, 112.28, 
II5.10, II9.17, 119.19, 119.28, 
122.7, 126.1, 126.6, 126.21, 126.26, 
126.29, 126.33, 132.11, 132.14, 
132.24, 133-17, 135-12, 135.32, 
136.13-14, 138.23, 139.10, 139.22, 
139.30, 141.7, 142.9, 143.7, 143-95 
151.28-30, 154.1, 156.19, 156.27, 
157-24-5, 157.31, 158.27, 160.21, 
160.28, 161.4, 161.6, 161.22, 162.6, 
163.6—7, 197.20, 199.6, 201.26, 
201.31, 202.8-9, 202.15-16, 
202.20, 202.22, 202.25, 202.28, 
205.12, 211.17, 218.28, 219.3, 
219.17, 220.18, 221.18, 222.2-3, 
222.23, 223.4, 224.24, 225.12, 
225.14, 226.6-7, 226.15, 229.8, 
230.12, 230.21-2, 236.25, 239.27, 
241.31, 243.15, 243.22, 245.4, 
245.12, 249.8, 254.2, 255.10, 
256.17, 262.33, 263.4, 266.15, 
267.25—6, 271.11, 276.1, 277.8, 
277.14, 277.21, 279.28, 280.24, 
280.31, 281.22—3, 283.13, 288.28, 
289.24-25, 289.27, 294.7, 297-12, 
297.22, 297.24, 298.28, 300.18, 
304.5, 304.11, 307.12, 307.14, 
308.10, 313.11, 317.12 
kind, 121.26 
species, 112.16, 147.22, 148.13, 148.16, 
150.9, 51.14, 151.16, 151.19, 
151.21, 151.22, 151.25, 151.25, 
156.9, 156.11, 156.13, 156.20, 
156.21, 156.24 
&toua eiSn, infimae species, 132.16, 
151.23, 267.31 
256s, known, 308.4—-5 
eiSwAov, image, 204.18 
eixaios, random, 116.15—-16, 116.27 
eikovikdds, in the manner of an image, 
150.27 
eixoocedpov, icosahedron, 217.5 


eikooieTtTa&s, the number twenty seven (27), 
213.32, 215.22 
eikooikaeTTtaTrAacia, the number twenty 
seven (27), 219.20 
eikotoAoyia, probabilistic explanation, 
121.6 
eikétos, appropriately, 261.7 
doubtless, 202.27 
for this reason, 261.11 
in a corresponding manner, 129.31 
in all likelihood, 143.16 
likely, 129.24, 217.22 
naturally, 108.22 
plausibly, 122.11, 122.20, 124.12, 137.3, 
163.8, 169.8, 196.30, 211.3, 212.9, 
232.29, 234.19, 234.24, 234.29, 
235.28, 241.18, 256.27, 262.8, 
295.23, 301.28, 316.7 
properly, 127.23 
reasonably, 111.23, 130.29, 235-1 
with good reason, 146.18 
probably, 189.4 
eikoov, icon, 204.11 
image, 127.16, 139.31, 140.3, 195-14, 
197-13, 198.18, 200.13, 201.23, 
207.4, 211.15, 214.16, 215.1, 
233.18, 238.23, 241.17, 245.15, 
259.27, 260.2, 272.4, 277.10, 282.2, 
286.17, 296.13, 298.6, 298.22, 
299.11, 301.23, 301.25, 301.26, 
301.27 
likeness, 275.19 
eluappévos, of fate, 316.21 
Eiprvn, Eiréné (Peace), 198.23, 316.32, 
316.33 
eloo8os, introduction, 276.29 
eiooikiZev, introduce, 103.15 
transplant, 108.6 
&SnAos, conspicuous, 303.19 
exci, there, 108.3, 114.31, 146.30, 156.19, 
163.16, 212.19, 299.13 
up there (in the realm of intelligibles), 
115.15, 132.11, 132.23, 138.14, 
155.16, 160.18, 211.8, 249.25, 
255.22, 268.20, 272.20, 272.24, 
272.27, 273.12, 290.30, 303.24, 
303.29, 304.8, 312.15, 314.14, 
314.29 
&xOeotv, make divine, 113.5 
&Oeors, setting out, 170.24 
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ExxaldekaTrAdolos, sixteen times, 
182.12 
éxxaSéxaTtov, one-sixteenth, 
181.4 
axxeievos, posited, 176.27 
at hand, 213.13 
set out, 213.6 
under consideration, 218.4 
under discussion, 213.1 
ékKEVTPOS, eccentric, 264.20 
&Aopyis, illumination, 102.13 
Autos, trivial, 169.7 
aktrepniévou, go all around, 290.12 
éxotaols, differentiation, 203.28 
going out, 244.6 
éxTaols, extent, 289.20 
éxTiOévan, arrange, 175.15, 176.14 
expose, 187.19, 187.29 
uncover, 188.21 
ékTOUN, segment, 209.3 
éxtds, external, on the outside, 110.20, 
212.31, 237-33, 245.9, 253-25, 
296.27, 309.20 
exTpexXelv, run, 317.8 
épavors, manifestation, 233.7 
expavTikds, revealing, 269.12, 269.21 
éxpovnols, pronunciation, 247.25, 
277-25 
&hattooa, deterioration, 165.17 
éAdttwors, decline, 110.15 
deficiency, 113.24 
lessening, 254.5 
Ered ns Zévos, the Eleatic Stranger, 
132.18, 153.7, 204.19 
&AcuTrev, illuminate, 145.2, 273.6, 
285.13, 285.14, 310.5 
shine, 257.20 
aAauyis, illumination, 284.9 
EAAnvikt) povt, Greek language, 
305.18 
éAtris, hope, 110.3 
éuBoan, insertion, 171.16, 173.9 
éuue8dSeos, methodically, 173.6 
éuuedds, harmoniously, 220.30 
Eutre50xKAt\s, Empedocles, 116.21, 298.6 
éuTitrteiv, impinge, 116.24 
fall, 176.15 
be placed, 188.26, 190.14 
éutrpétrel, be fitting, 189.5, 230.6 
correspond, 234.6 


guTrUplos, fiery, 144.30, 268.25 
supavis, clear, 137.13, 223.10 
obvious, 108.20 
visible, 102.15, 230.26 
eupaols, appearance, 232.25, 238.23, 
295.8 
hint, 297.25 
manifestation, 108.22 
significance, 231.7 
tupopeiobai, be filled with, 274.11 
euyuxos, animate, 140.16 
ensouled, 105.10, 122.13, 122.16, 
123.18, 133.8, 140.13—I14, 140.19, 
158.9, 206.28, 251.1 
év, To, the One, 109.20, 109.27, 113.9-10, 
121.14, 121.17, 131.31, 133.28, 
146.28, 156.6, 160.7, 162.14, 
162.24, 203.31, 221.7, 243.16-17, 
287.31, 291.8-9, 303.29, 304.21-2, 
305.24 
TO &v v, the One-Being, 147.3, 147.6 
plur. t& éva évta, one-beings, 147.1, 
147.6 
TO Ev Ths wuxijs, the One of the soul, 
204.16 
TO &v tot vow, the One of the Intellect, 
204.15 
TO év Tov Geddv, the One of the gods, 
204.14 
TO Ev THVv owpdtoov, the One of bodies, 
204.14 
evaAAd€, mixedly, 175.20 
alternately, 176.13 
évavTiwols, opposition, 160.11, 160.15, 
271.3 
évavtiatatos, maximally opposed, 278.7 
évapys, evident, 121.14, 129.9, 296.21, 
300.12 
évapudZeiv, make correspond, 261.23 
harmonise, 294.25 
évapuovios, enharmonic, 168.15, 168.18, 
168.27—-8, 169.2, 169.4, 169.24, 
210.30 
harmonious, 207.18, 283.9, 283.13 
in harmony with, 231.4 
évappovies, harmonically, 159.6 
harmoniously, 197.21, 208.20, 230.18, 
283.19 
évds, unit, henad, 122.5, 122.8-9, 208.26 
unity, 267.1 
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évderkvivau, indicate, 106.7, 108.31, 
IIO.15, 115.12, 116.31, 118.11, 
163.12, 204.23, 207.3, 207.13, 
211.15, 226.13, 246.30, 248.4, 
274.2, 276.18, 279.18, 286.20, 
296.29, 300.2, 308.14, 311.23, 
311.27 

évBei€is, indication, 195.23, 203.9 

évSeXouan, accept, 106.11 

admit of, 284.21 
évSéxeTau, it is possible, 299.11 
évSexduevos, contingent, 310.8 
évSuvaoTevelv, exercise dominion, 
200.4 

éverkoviZeo8a, represent, 197.11, 244.28, 

277-14 
symbolise, 198.16 

évefouoideiv, exercise authority over, 
105.2, 105.18 

évépyeia, activity, 111.12, 123.8, 123.24, 
125.13, 125.15, 125.19, 125.22, 
126.31, 127.3, 127.11, 127.21, 
128.18, 128.25, 131.20-I, 133.31, 
134-7-8, 134-15, 134-30-I, 137-75 
137-14, 138.7, 141.21, 144.5, 148.4, 
151.12, 157.30, 158.20, 160.22, 
160.31, 163.25, 166.1, 216.21, 
223.23, 225.24, 254.17-18, 258.3, 
258.7, 259.30, 269.27, 273.20, 
279.25, 279.27-8, 280.27, 280.29, 
283.16, 285.3, 287.18-19, 287.22, 
287.29, 288.6—7, 288.9, 288.11, 
288.23, 292.16, 293.17, 296.1, 
296.18, 297.5, 298.20, 299.18, 
299.20, 300.23, 301.6, 306.16, 
307.25, 308.11, 308.20, 309.16-17, 
310.4, 310.9, 312.16, 313.9, 313.25, 
314.8, 314.10, 315.26, 316.4 

actuality, 243.20 

kar’ évépysiav, (opp. Suvauer) in 
actuality, 118.32 

(opp. Kat’ ovciav) in terms of (their) 
activities, 239.1 

(opp. ovo1mSns and os SUvauis) in virtue 
of activity, 306.9 

évepyéiv, act, 162.30, 221.1, 236.2, 316.18 

actualise, 209.10 

be active, 123.6, 123.11, 134.9, 236.21, 
236.22, 243.21, 254.19, 273.20, 
287.30, 287.33, 288.3, 289.6, 
289.28, 293.19, 312.25 


TO évepyoupevoy, that in which activity 
takes place, 134.12 
évépynua, product of activity, 
300.21 
evOcaoTikés, inspired, 316.12 
évOeos, divinely inspired, 108.17, 145.11, 
287.31 
éviaiios, single, 111.8, 269.30 
unified, 117.27, 221.11 
unitary, 147.8, 147.15, 273-19 
éviaieos, in a unified manner, 223.12, 
233-1, 251.5 
évidpvelv, establish, 219.9, 222.20 
éviGeiv, unify, 153.3, 166.22, 258.16 
reunite, 198.12 
évikoTepos, more unified, 141.24, 203.9, 
232.17 
évvaTrAcolos, nine times, 222.7 
évvecdikdds, in the manner of the number 
nine, 236.15 
évveds, the number nine (9), 127.4, 175-12, 
208.8, 208.15, 213.4, 213.28, 
213.30, 215.13, 215.20, 221.16, 
229.29, 233-34) 277-3 
évvecopaipos, nine-sphered, 235.20 
évvoia, conception, 114.13 
thought, 169.21 
évvous, endowed with intellect, 105.10, 
III.I5—16, 140.13, 251.1, 251.20 
endowed with mind, 158.8 
possessed of intellect, 206.28 
évoeiSrs, having the form of the one, 
204.12 
one in form, 161.28, 193.26, 200.30, 
204.2 
single-formed, 206.8 
uniform, 165.5 
uni-form, 308.2 
uni-formed, 222.15 
évoeiSes, in a uniform manner, 165.2, 
210.5 
évoTroids, unifying, 123.20, 222.29 
uniting, 157.24 
évoTroiovy, unify, 122.3, 200.13, 222.27 
évotv, make unitary, 155.13 
unify, 103.11, 108.30, 109.26, I11.20, 
III.30, 121.15, 122.9, 131.32, 
133.14, 137-13, 140.27, 145.23, 
159.18, 163.30, 193.22, 204.13, 
208.25, 208.27, 219.23, 225.29, 
239-12, 253-7, 254.8, 257.15, 
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257.17, 257.22, 262.9, 272.14, 
273-7, 312.29, 316.15, 316.19 
unite, 152.13, 199.26, 206.14, 240.21, 
252.28 
(pass.) unified, 130.16 
évotaots, objection, 212.13 
evTeAgxela, actuality, 285.25, 285.28 
évUSplos, aquatic, 268.26, 281.29 
évuAos, enmattered, 148.13, 160.10, 
193-29, 232.13, 232.27, 253.27, 
268.13, 271.5, 280.23, 287.25-6, 
295.20 
material, 254.9, 268.11 
TO évuAov, materiality, 231.12 
T& évuAa, material things, 254.5 
évuTrapyxelv, be immanent, 150.13 
évoors, unification, 102.23, 102.25, 111.18, 
137.2, 151.6, 162.17, 199.2, 199.3, 
199.23, 200.10, 200.13, 204.3, 
208.11, 215.8, 218.25, 220.13, 
240.20, 243.9, 247.4, 247.32, 
249.27, 257-11, 260.20, 265.16, 
269.28, 275.8, 283.7, 285.32, 286.7 
union, 158.30 
unity, I11.27, I¥1.30, L12.1, 112.2, 
112.5, 117.1, 138.13, 157-23, 165.7, 
165.26, 166.13, 166.19, 193.21, 
200.7, 204.28, 225.15, 238.17, 
238.21, 238.23, 247.14, 254.3, 
257.21, 262.34, 266.30, 273.3, 
300.2 
évetikds, unifying, 198.30 
Eds, hexad, 270.5, 271.13, 276.30 
the number six (6), 228.3, 232.18, 
233-14, 233.15, 270.9, 277.22 
é€aipetos, distinctive, 221.4, 273.9 
going beyond, 259.4 
peculiar, 113.13 
unique, 290.21 
eEoAAayh, alteration, 226.9 
eEoAAdtTelv, alter, 104.27 
differentiate, 112.22 
bring about change, 158.14 
(pass.) differ, 195.16 
eorrAcoidZev, multiply by six, 176.4 
éEaTrAdoios, multiplied by six, 175.30, 
176.7, 187.21 
e€drrAwors, unfolding, 289.21 
e€drrteiv, fasten, 225.22, 259.24 
depend, 143.29, 143-31, 144.2, 194.5, 
219.11, 232.14, 304.16 


eaptaoba, be dependent, 112.7, 144.17, 
159.32, 213.24, 248.25, 285.23, 
300.11 

e€dpyxelv, originate, 223.19 

é€eAittely, roll out, unfold, 291.6, 
291.8 

e€EnysioGa, interpret, 105.5, 109.4, 153-17, 
213.12, 252.30, 282.19, 309.12, 
311.30 

provide an exegesis, 174.23 

eEnpnuévos, separate, 283.23 

transcendent, 105.17, 105.31, 106.9, 
107.13, 107.28, 108.29, 113.21, 
128.4, 129.1, 130.2, 130.12, 131.31, 
135-15, 140.6, 142.23, 142.28, 
151.18, 151.23, 152.22, 160.18, 
161.15, 252.6, 253.16, 274.19, 
282.28, 284.14, 286.4, 313.20 

enptioOai, transcend, 107.15, 115.29, 
151.19, 193.15, 282.27, 283.3, 
286.5, 315.9 

eEnptnuevos, dependent, 112.27, 257.5 

&€1s, disposition, 140.22, 313.1, 313.3, 
313.21, 313.25, 314.3 

state, 194.1 
e€1odCeiv, be co-extensive, 317.16 
be equal, 137.27, 137.32, 138.2 
be equivalent, 137.30 
€iotévan, alter, 134.11 
depart from, 163.32, 296.16 
go out from, 244.6 
remove, 166.24 

#€€0Sos, procession, 277.18 

eouvoidZel, exercise authority, 118.26 

e€uuveiv, celebrate, 215.6 

etravaKxoAioba, recall, 232.16 

éttapntés, capable of being touched, 
300.14 

erreiocyely, introduce, 187.27 

étrelonywyt, introduction, 259.21 

étreloaKTos, extrinsic, 244.2 

étre1opod1H6n5, adventitious, 159.15 

érréxetva, beyond, 123.22, 146.29, 223.3 

over and above, 112.2 

emiPaArelv, attend to, 135.29 

apprehend, 296.22 

émiBoAn, conception, 145.11, 213.7, 
218.22, 250.22, 300.12, 302.5, 
307.22, 313.7, 313-14 

idea, 221.24 
view, 274.14 
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émSéxeo0au, admit of, 148.17, 
298.33 
be analogous to, 212.17 
be receptive to, 176.2 
émBiaipeois, division, 267.31 
emidiap8powv, articulate, 267.29 
émiB1coKelv, seek, 223.4 
émiGeTos, acquired or extrinsic, 300.7 
émikpa&teia, mixing bowl, 138.29 
predominance, 158.10, 158.14 
étrikpuyis, secrecy, 246.4 
étriktntos, added extra, 204.20 
étrikukAos, epicycle, 264.2, 264.20, 
264.24 
emiAdutrelv, project, 200.7 
étriuepn|s, Super-partient (e.g. 1 + 2/x, 1+ 
3/x, etc.), 180.23, 184.22, 193.6, 
200.25, 201.5, 202.5, 202.19, 
203.15, 228.22, 230.2, 232.19, 
235.28, 316.27 
émmipepieiv, divide, 193.2 
émriydplos, super-particular (e.g. 1+1/x), 
168.2, 177.6, 179.10, 183.11, 
183.17, 193.5, 200.25, 201.3, 202.3, 
202.17, 203.12, 220.16, 228.21, 
316.26 
émrivaeo@au, flow into, 131.3 
étrivoia, notion, 144.27 
étritrebos, face, 217.16, 224.32 
plane, 205.5, 205.8, 229.29, 270.7 
two-dimensional, 201.9 
émriTréSens, surface-wise, 217.22 
émiTroAijs, superficial, 263.14 
émipparriZeiv, blame, 104.32 
knock, 277.27 
émotacia, oversight, 292.8 
émlotaois, digression, 147.17 
consideration, 311.15 
émotnyn, branch of knowledge, 
254.16 
knowledge, 132.25, 133.2, 239.5 
science, 121.2, 193.31, 238.13, 254.12, 
254-19 
scientific knowing, 307.4 
scientific knowledge, 312.7, 312.12, 
313-4) 313.10, 313.14, 314.34, 
314.9, 315-1, 315.5-6 
scientific understanding, 315.11 
émiotnyovikds, knowledgeable, 237.14, 
268.29 
scientific, 241.24 


étrioTnydvess, in the scientific manner, 
287.31 
émloTtyoov, scientific, 120.27, 120.28, 
315.13 
émotntov, object of knowledge, 
132.26 
ETO TPETITIKOS, revertive, 205.14, 206.6, 
222.27, 223.4, 236.14, 245.16, 
252.29, 271.10 
eMOTPEOELV, Fevert, 103.3, 109.27, 110.2, 
110.32, III.12, 126.21, 129.21, 
193.26, 205.15, 205.21, 205.25, 
206.16, 206.19, 206.20, 206.26, 
209.17, 209.22-3, 209.29, 215.19, 
215.28, 219.1, 219.7, 219.13, 
219.15, 219.19, 219.26, 219.28, 
222.23, 223.15, 223.17, 223.29-30, 
223.32, 224.10, 224.22, 225.3, 
225.7, 232.26, 236.14, 236.18, 
242.18, 244.11, 244.14, 245.6, 
245.13, 248.21, 249.16, 249.23, 
257.15, 277-3, 284.6, 285.14, 286.2, 
286.11-12, 286.28, 287.8, 287.14, 
310.27, 311.2—4, 311.6-7 
convert, 204.26 
turn, 309.26 
év TO émmioTpépovTi, in the order of 
procession, 223.9 
eMloTPOPN, reversion, 102.3, 102.32, 
103.8, 103.23, 106.31, 107.4, 
113.19, 114.25, 117.29, 162.4, 
205.7, 205.26, 206.24, 207.19, 
213.26, 215.10, 215.17, 215.24, 
219.20, 219.22, 219.31, 220.1, 
222.24, 223.2, 223.27, 223.31, 
224.17, 225.1, 232.18, 244.9, 
247.23, 248.16, 248.24, 249.12, 
249.17, 249.21-2, 249.27-8, 
257-12, 257.18, 273.10, 277.19, 
283.29, 286.33, 287.2, 287.5-6, 
310.19, 310.29, 311.13 
eri TNSE10s, receptive, 237.14 
émtitpitos, epitritos (one and one third, in 
the ratio 4:3), 168.2, 168.11, 
168.26, 170.25, 171.16, 175.3, 
176.28, 177.3, 177-7-8, 177.12, 
177.16, 177.18, 178.1, 178.13, 
179.4, 181.26, 182.1, 182.21, 
182.30, 183.21, 185.5, 185.10, 
186.10, 188.4, 189.2, 189.13, 
189.23, 192.3-4, 196.26, 207.2, 
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207.6, 207.11, 210.6, 210.15, 
210.21, 210.28, 211.24, 218.16, 
220.12, 227.27, 227.30, 228.1, 
228.5, 228.8, 228.30, 228.33, 
230.14, 235.22, 267.16 
éttitpotreveiv, administer, 
106.14 
govern, 201.25 
émipaveia, the outside, 250.5 
émipoithoeis Sedov, appearances of the 
gods, 305.11 
étroySoos, epogdoos (one and one eighth, 
the ratio 9:8), 143.5, 168.11, 
168.26, 170.26, 171.17, 175.4, 
176.28, 177.1-2, 177-5, 177-95 
177.11-13, 177.17-20, 177.24, 
177.28, 178.1, 179.5, 179.8, 
179-19-20, 180.13, 180.20, 181.3, 
181.27, 182.2, 182.6, 182.9-10, 
182.13, 182.16-17, 182.30, 183.10, 
183.13, 183.21, 184.8, 185.1, 185.6, 
185.8-9, 185.12, 185.14-15, 
185.19-21, 186.8, 186.12, 
186.14-15, 186.17—-18, 186.21, 
186.25—-7, 187.1, 187.3, 187.6, 
187.8, 187.13-14, 188.5, 188.22-4, 
188.29, 188.31, 189.1, 189.3, 189.9, 
191.8, IQI.10, 191.12, 191.15, 
IQI.17, 191.19, 191.22-3, 191.25, 
191.27, 192.21, 196.26, 207.2, 
207.6, 207.8, 207.12, 208.3, 210.7, 
210.15, 210.24, 210.29, 211.2, 
211.23, 218.17, 220.11, 220.17, 
227.28-Q, 227.33, 228.29, 229.1, 
229.26, 230.11, 230.14, 233.30, 
234.203, 235.8, 235.16, 277.4 
étrouevos, carried with, 261.5, 
262.13 
coming later, 239.25, 239.26 
conforming to, 197.8 
derivative, 117.27 
following, 103.2, 112.9, 112.19, 113.13, 
132.14, 140.33, 146.21, 154.26, 
156.8, 167.28, 168.23, 176.12, 
176.13, 196.27, 244.32, 251.27 
requisite, 122.32 
étroxeioba, ride, 144.29 
émrtakaidékaTov, one-seventeenth, 
180.1 
émtakaieikoods, the number twenty-seven 
(27), 215.16 


eMTOKAIEIKOGATIAGOIOS, twenty-seven (27) 
times, 175.14, 178.10, 192.22, 
205.23, 222.7, 224.6, 225.8 

émtakuKAos, seven-circled, 203.4 

émtéAoyos, seven-ratioed, 203.3 

émtapeAns, seven-membered, 209.14 

émtauepris, seven-parted, 209.14 

éntatrAaoidev, multiply by seven, 270.26 

éntas, heptad, 240.31, 271.14, 271.14, 
271.15, 275.25 

seven-fold collection, 221.19 

the number seven (7), 197.28, 268.16, 
268.17, 268.24, 270.9, 270.12, 
270.13, 270.29, 270.29, 271.17, 
271.19, 271.25, 271.31, 272.2, 


277.13, 278.17 


Epatoovévns, Eratosthenes, 152.26 


éploTiKos, contentious, 246.10 


Epuaixds, of Hermes, 294.32, 294.33 
Epuris, Hermes, 264.9, 264.29, 269.25 


épws, love, 256.26 
éoTréplos, evening, 264.7 
éotia, hearth, 133.27, 155.4, 222.12 
éoxartos, at the edge, 296.7 
final, 112.29, 127.30, 129.2, 138.25, 
161.31, 203.15, 205.21, 206.3, 
207.7, 211.7, 213.32, 225.6, 226.23, 
231.24, 232.12, 232.28, 235.23-4, 
241.17, 247.4 
furthest, 250.1 
last, 102.32, 105.15, 106.31, 127.31, 
128.12, 128.13, 129.4, 129.14, 
129.15, 129.23, 131.29, 138.22, 
148.16, 150.14, 150.15, 151.27, 
161.28, 207.15, 207.19, 211.3, 
215.17, 221.22, 231.8, 231.28, 
235.26, 236.16, 247.8, 269.2, 284.5, 
284.7, 293-14, 296.12 
lowest, 136.28, 204.8, 247.11 
outermost, 107.31, 108.2, 250.7, 282.24, 
283.24, 284.2, 284.12 
ultimate, 231.15 
éoxatos, appropriately to the last things, 
150.32 
étepoiotv, differentiate, 272.19 
étepoxivntos, moved by another, 114.18, 
128.9, 128.21, 129.15, 129.22, 
130.13, 130.19, 134.27, 161.29, 
241.15, 243.30, 244.1, 244.4 
not self-moving, 248.13, 248.21, 248.24 
étepdunkns, oblong, 258.24 
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étepos, another, 115.10, 168.19, 115.9, 
117.20, 168.18, 185.19 243.17 
different, 112.28, 115.10, 143.7, 210.10, 
213.12, 243.26, 244.4, 248.26, 

294.7, 296.32, 299.10, 299.15—16, 
302.11, 302.25, 303.5, 303.12, 
303.30, 304.33, 307.20, 311.14 
former, 225.20 
other, 110.6, 128.6, 185.28, 217.17, 
243.26, 248.26 
étepos ... Etepos, one ... another/the 
other, 151.16-17, 170.2931 
étepoi ... Etepo1, some ... others, 
248.26 
TO Etepov, (Opp. TauTd(v), syn. F&TEpov) 
Difference, the Different, 133.29, 
134-475» 134.25, 135.25 135-95 
137.22, 138.28, 139.3—-4, 152.6, 
162.11, 162.18-19, 196.22, 208.30, 
210.1, 239.31, 242.21, 249.33, 
251.21, 256.16, 291.11, 291.14, 
291.16, 299.28, 303.30, 306.11, 
306.20, 307.17, 308.33 
something else, 214.17, 291.19 
étépoos, in a different way, 150.32 
(opp. coavtws) experiencing diversity, 
310.26 
étepotroids, making different, 208.23, 
241.26, 253.10, 256.26, 262.11 
étepdtns, Difference (opp. tautdtns), 
123.23, 132.22-3, 133.23, 134.19, 
134.28, 135.33, 137-11, 137-15, 
137.28, 137.29, 138.1, 138.3, 138.9, 
138.12, 142.30, 143.2, 152.3, 152.7, 
152-9) 155-5) 155-9) 155-14-15, 
155-17-18, 155.21, 155.23, 
156.3-4, 157-1, 157-3, 157-5 
157-16, 159.18, 159.29, 160.1-2, 
160.14, 162.8, 167.4, 167.12, 
167.19, 199.15, 199.18, 199.21, 
199-24, 199.29, 200.4, 200.15, 
200.17, 200.19, 203.25, 206.12, 
210.4, 227.19, 239.23, 247.2, 
256.23, 257.2, 260.1, 262.24, 
262.29, 262.32, 263.8, 263.10, 
263.12-13, 267.10, 267.24, 271.23, 
272.25, 298.14, 303.15, 303.31, 
306.27, 307.2, 315.30, 315.32 
difference, 135.33, 158.11, 194.2, 
254.15, 271.3, 276.27, 298.15, 
302.30 


euyvootes, reliably, 170.15 
evOuy payuikeds, in the manner of a straight 
line, 242.22 
euxivnoia, ease of movement, 104.29 
eUKpaéoTATOS, Most temperate, 267.23 
evAutos, relaxed, 314.28 
Evvopia, Eunomia (Good Order), 198.17, 
316.32, 316.35 
euTrabeiv, undergo positive affections, 
245.22 
eutaktos, well-ordered, 114.10 
euTéKTos, in an orderly way, 147.2, 188.7 
eUTpoxos, running smoothly, 312.7, 
312.10, 312.22, 314.16, 314.24, 
314.28 
eutTpdxws, smoothly, 314.1 
épatrteobai, add, 211.19 
bind self to, 241.27 
be/come in contact, 141.3, 263.18, 
295-30, 297.2, 298.24, 300.6, 
300.10, 301.8, 302.22, 302.30, 
311.29 
touch upon, 278.26 
Epapuoyt, adjustment, 287.4, 315.22 
epapydZelv, apply, 145.9 
accommodate, 300.28 
adjust to coincide, 290.32 
adjust to fit, 291.2 
fit, 279.9 
fit alongside, 291.16 
harmonise, 156.16 
be positioned with, 284.24 
&pyoots, adjustment, 287.3 
apyoortéov, necessary to apply, 127.33 
exkadexatoy, the ratio of 17 to 16, 
179.13, 181.4 
eTTakalSekatos, the ratio of 18 to 17, 
179.12-13, 179.17, 179.24-5, 
179.30, 181.6, 181.10 
epunvevelv, explain, 104.18 
take in a certain way, 303.13 
ets, object of desire, 131.33 
nkElv, assign, 305.12 
be derived from, 273.1 
send, 116.26 
1oTdvo, make preside, 103.16, 300.11 
establish, 107.23, 169.11, 292.11, 
311.31 
place, 113.14 
make rule, 208.10, 210.27 
deal with, 237.6 


my ome ome 


omy 


omy 


my ome 


omy 
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CdGeos, sacred, 233.24 
Zavés, of Zeus, 106.22 
Zeus, Zeus, 115.19 
the planet Jupiter, 264.5, 
264.30 
CwSiakés, (circle/path of the) ecliptic, 
238.2, 238.3, 238.8 
zodiac, 104.25, 104.30 
Coot}, life, 103.13, 103.15, 112.28, 123.23, 
124.1920, 124.26, 124.28-9, 
128.3, 128.29, 129.29, 134.26, 
135.3, 135-11, 139.22, 141.15, 
142.26, 146.5, 151.8, 165.14, 
166.30, 221.18, 222.30, 222.31, 
230.12, 242.20, 244.14, 244.18, 
244.23, 244.25, 245.2, 245.5, 
245.12, 245.15-17, 247.14, 248. 
249.25, 251.13, 252.25, 262.28, 
274.26, 275.32, 276.27, 277.14, 
277.20, 283.1, 284.6, 286.1, 288.3, 
288.278, 288.31, 290.29, 290.33, 
291.28, 292.6, 299.29, 305.9, 
308.34, 310.6, 311.13 
living being, 135.5 
living thing, 139.17 
g. &duaotos, unbroken, 
112.25 
C. &S1aipetos, undivided, 263.1 
Z. aidvios, eternal, 243.20, 252.8 
C. QueiAiktos, unceasing, 111.11, 
112.25 
C. évOpwtrivn, human, 213.28 
C. &reipos, infinite, 124.19 
C. couveywyos, disjoining, 
267.5 
. avtoxivntos, self-moving, 248.25 
C. &x@piotos, inseparable, 285.25 
C. Sicupetikh, creating division, 267.5 
¢. 8th, two-fold, 213.29, 242.18, 
244.20, 252.29 
(plur.) two, 242.22, 249.14 
C. Suoe87s, bi-form(ed), 242.17, 248.1, 
252.8 
C. étteioakTos, extrinsic, 244.2 


4 


2, 


C. ETOTPETTIKN, Fevertive, 252.29 
C. evOela, straight, 248.1 

C. Oeia, divine, 249.21, 260.6 

¢. kat& Xpdvov, temporal, 131.22 
C. kpeittoov, superior, 249.25 
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6. ula, single, 108.31, 164.7, 230.3, 
231.24, 255.7, 290.27, 290.31, 
305.16, 311.13 

C. uepiouevn, divisible, 237.1 

C. uepiotn, partial, 

115.21 
divisible, 143.16, 169.5, 285.31 

C. uetaBatikn, transitional, 130.31 

C. povadixwtépa, more monadic, 115.21 

C. povelSrjs, uni-form, 247.22, 252.8 

C. voepd, intellectual, 115.20, 130.26, 
140.25, 141.2, 250.28, 275.27, 
284.28, 288.23 

¢. vontiki, intellective, 252.29 

¢. éAikwtépa, more like a whole, 115.20 

C. ovo1mdns, substantial, 124.22, 130.31, 
134.27 

C. TANOuduevn, multiplied, 115.22 

¢. ToikiAn, diverse, 305.16 

C. Tpoiovoa érri Td SeUTEepa, proceeding 
towards the secondary, 115.22 

¢. TpwToupy6s, primary-generated, 
259.29 

¢. ounpurs, innate, 140.19 

C. ouvdeTikt, conjoining, 267.5 

C. ouvoxikn, creating continuity, 267.4 

. cmpatoeidrjs, corporeal, 130.27, 
140.25, 143.13 

corporeal-formed, 140.15 

é. tpiTAf, threefold, 140.24 

C. XploTN, separate, 140.19 

separable, 281.2 

Z. wuxikn, psychic, 140.25, 239.28, 

243.28, 244.16, 244.20, 252.8 
Caondptos, life-bearing, 107.11 
Gwoyovia, bringing of life, 107.6 

engendering of life, 260.22 

enlivening, 292.12 

sustenance of life, 286.1 

Cwoyovikds, enlivening, 292.15 

life-giving/engendering/generating, 

115.23, 212.9, 242.8, 256.11, 257.5, 
297.16, 297.31 

Cwoydvos, life giving/engendering, 151.9, 
163.21, 250.8, 270.11, 271.25 

Zéov, animal, 109.23, 112.30, 201.29, 
317.14 

creature, 305.16 

life, 110.27, 111.13, 229.9, 229.18, 
229.22, 229.25, 230.1, 230.7, 
230.17, 231.8 
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Ca&ov, animal (cont.) 
living being, 105.9, 117.25, 127.20, 
208.16, 214.12, 251.1, 266.28, 
272.19, 280.18, 281.29, 294.14 
living thing, 110.17, 111.15, 140.13, 
140.15—16, 141.17, 156.22, 158.8, 
202.7, 230.22-3, 258.32, 259.13, 
266.4, 287.13, 293.6, 305.8 
Cwotroua, life-giving process, 107.13 
Cworroids, giving life, 104.28 
life-giving, 106.23 
Cworroisiv, make enlivened, 284.13 
Cwrtikds, alive, 141.15 
characteristic of life, 239.2 
life-giving, 195.16, 244.26 
life-engendering, 244.13, 244.31, 
270.18, 276.12, 286.25, 287.6, 
310.18 
living, 106.12 
vital, 248.18, 310.31, 311.3, 311-5 
Jwtikds, in the manner of life, 286.16 
in a vital manner, 310.21 
vitally, 317.13 
Cowbns, animate, 291.23, 292.5 


H 


fyeueov, teacher, 169.15 
tryevdves (Ge0!), leading gods, 269.1 
fyevovia, class of leading (gods), 
292.14 
fyeuovikés, commanding, 117.26 
hegemonic, 160.24 
leading, 111.9, 129.29, 273.18 
ruling, 118.23 
TO Hyeuovikdv, the commanding faculty, 
104.23, 107.14 
ASov7, pleasure, 288.26 
80s, character, 169.30 
customary manner, 252.6 
HAiaxds, solar, 102.12, 106.28, 112.27, 
142.11, 201.27, 289.13 
Atos, Sun, 102.13, 102.27, 104.20, 104.24, 
104.28, 106.6, 142.5, 142.11, 
143.15, 202.22, 264.1, 264.6-7, 
264.9, 264.29, 269.25 
fuepa, domestic (animals), 214.1 
fuikuKAos, semi-circle, 255.32 
AuIdA10s, hémiolios, one and a half times, 
the ratio of 3:2, three halves of, 
168.3, 168.12, 170.25, 171.17, 


174.13, 175.3, 175-10, 177.31, 
178.6, 178.13, 179.5, 185.5, 185.14, 
185.22, 186.10, 188.1, 188.4, 189.2, 
192.3—-5, 192.8, 192.19, 196.26, 
204.30, 207.2, 207.4, 210.6, 210.14, 
210.20, 210.28, 211.24, 212.1, 
218.16, 220.12, 223.5, 223.7, 
227.27, 228.1, 228.5, 228.8, 228.30, 
229.1, 230.14, 235.7, 276.28 
f\uloAioss, in the mode of the 3:2 (ratio), 
223.2 
f\uiovos, mule, 202.15 
fuiceia, half, 204.31, 223.31 
fulous, half (1/2), 172.20, 172.27-8, 
175.27, 177.23, 191.6 
the result of division by two, 172.7 
*uicyetos, quasi-relation, 142.26 
fuitoviov, half-tone, 168.16, 168.17, 
168.17, 168.20, 168.20, 168.29, 
179.11, 179.15, 179.15, 179.18, 
179.20, 179.25, 180.3, 180.5, 
180.12, 183.4, 183.5, 183.7, 183.10, 
183.14, 183.15, 183.20, 183.25, 
183.25 
half of a tone, 168.22 
hémitonios, 180.10 
fvioyos, charioteer, 137.6, 306.2, 308.23, 
309.25 
Avoopévoos, in a unitary/unified manner, 
145.16, 239.13, 240.1, 269.31, 
308.7 
‘pa, Hera, 269.16 
Hpaxat\s, Heracles, 256.6 
t\pwikds, heroic, 112.21, 139.3, 230.10, 
230.17, 305.13 
fpws, hero, 230.8, 305.11 
Hoatoteios, of Hephaestus, 281.20 
Hoaiotos, Hephaestus, 316.20 
AX, sound, 305.28, 308.18 
AxXos, sounding, 195.16 
sound, 308.21 


© 


Oatepdtns, otherness, 158.26, 158.31 
Odtepos, different, 307.20, 307.23, 307.27 
other, former, 109.9, 125.2, 137.25, 
138.8, 194.23, 217.31, 228.12, 
228.13, 301.25, 307.21 
TO O&tEpov, (Opp. TauTd(v), syn. ETEpov) 
Difference, 119.23, 126.27, 126.29, 
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133-12, 137-4, 154.27, 156.11, 
156.20, 157.32, 159.5, 159.12, 
159.28, 160.6, 162.3, 162.11, 
166.15, 167.16, 253.25, 257.25, 
262.25, 295.26, 297.15, 299.27, 
316.13 
the Different, 156.18, 158.16, 158.18, 
158.21, 159.2, 159.6, 159.9, 167.12, 
218.6, 238.1, 238.3, 239.24, 239.30, 
241.I-2, 246.21, 249.29, 252.19, 
253.2, 255.3, 256.31, 257-1, 257.21, 
257.31, 258.5, 258.13-14, 258.19, 
258.23, 259.1, 260.13, 261.6, 
261.19, 261.27, 261.29, 262.14, 
264.26, 266.19, 266.23, 268.28, 
270.4, 271.17, 272.15, 298.3, 
299.24, 301.22, 305.6, 305.27, 
306.29, 308.9, 309.4, 309.9, 309.25, 
310.11, 310.29, 311.9, 311.22, 
311.28, 312.4, 314.17, 314.22-3, 
314.26, 315.3, 315.28, 315.30 
év Satépop, in another place, 259.15 
Ged, goddess, 151.9, 270.11 
Oeaitntos, Theaetetus, 299.13 
8eGo0801, behold, 272.26 
consider, 246.10, 263.26 
contemplate, 113.24, 243.20, 286.18, 
306.30, 307.15 
look at, 156.8 
se€, 192.15, 245.17, 275.27, 291.24 
survey, 122.25 
8Eios, divine, 103.13, 103.27, 104.20, 
105.3, 106.19, 107.27, 108.11-12, 
108.15, 109.8, 112.2, 113.8-9, 
115.7, 116.30, I17.1, 117.25, 122.4, 
122.14-I5, 122.19, 122.24, 128.19, 
128.29, 129.19, 136.4, 138.29-30, 
140.18, 140.20, I41.11, 144.21, 
144.31, 150.1, 153.27, 158.10, 
159.31, 160.5, 160.13, 161.27, 
165.17, 201.28, 213.19—20, 213.22, 
214.4, 215.1, 215.5, 215.28, 219.6, 
222.19, 223.16, 226.10, 226.17—-18, 
228.13, 228.15—-16, 229.10, 229.18, 
229.22, 229.25, 230.17, 231.30, 
236.20, 236.28, 238.24, 240.4, 
240.23, 240.26, 241.25, 247.24, 
249.21, 250.23, 251.10, 252.12, 
252.21, 253.6, 256.29, 257.11, 
258.17, 259.8, 259.20, 260.6, 
262.34, 263.1, 266.28, 267.3, 


267.30, 268.32, 272.4, 277.27, 
278.1, 281.4, 283.12, 283.21, 
283.26, 287.17, 287.19, 287.22, 
287.24, 287.32, 288.3, 288.7-08, 
288.10, 288.14—-15, 288.20, 288.22, 
289.1-2, 289.10-11, 289.15, 
292.27, 305.24, 306.23, 309.24, 
310.3, 312.15, 312.25, 313.1, 
316.11 
TO O¢iov, divinity, 158.20, 290.7, 305.21 
god, 208.26, 247.27, 259.12, 314.20 
Gels, in a divine manner, 287.29, 292.16 
Oéuis, Themis, 198.16, 198.27, 316.31 
OdSwpos, Theodore (of Asine), 142.24, 
143.22, 154.7, 215.30, 274.10, 
277-24 
Gcoe181)s, divine in form, 288.5 
Ged8ev, from god, 116.25 
from the gods, 111.23 
Geodoyikos, of a Theologian, 225.30 
Geoddyos, theologian, 106.20, 129.27, 
209.2, 246.6, 260.28, 268.30, 
269.22, 272.26, 282.11 
theologist, 146.13, 197.25, 225.20, 
231.17 
826s, god, 102.7, 109.30, 109.32, 
III.16—-17, 111.21, 111.27-8, 
113.4, I13.9-I0, 113.16, 119.16, 
119.18, 19.20, 122.3, 129.26, 
145-17, 146.9, 154.18, 159.6, 160.4, 
161.30, 164.13, 165.19, 197.22, 
197-31-2, 198.5, 198.9, 198.14, 
204.14, 213.14, 213.16—-18, 213.24, 
213.26-7, 221.9, 221.12, 
221.15-16, 230.5—6, 231.18, 
232.31, 235.10-I2, 235.24, 235.30, 
236.25, 240.9, 242.9-10, 246.29, 
247.30, 253-3, 255.23, 256.6-7, 
259.11, 260.5, 269.23, 284.32, 
287.25, 292.14, 294.4, 297.6, 
300.14, 305.11, 305.21—2, 312.28, 
316.10 
goddess, 129.26 
KaT& Oedv, in accordance with god, 
108.13, 108.20, 108.24 
8. déxpdtatos, highest, 106.20, 231.16 
8. &trdAuTos, liberated, 297.3 
8. SeUTEpos, second, 275.16 
secondary, 267.6 
8. SiaipeTikds, divisive, 145.20 
8. 2yKOouIos, encosmic, I 12.17 
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8eds, god (cont.) 
8. evSaiyoov, blessed, 110.8, 111.24, 
112.18 
0. Cwoyovikés, life-giving, 115.23 
. Gooyovos, life-engendering, 271.25 
. hyeuovikds, leading, 111.9, 129.29 
. uepiGouevos, divided, 146.3 
. véos, younger, 294.11 
. voepds, intellectual, 242.4, 257.3 
. vontés, intelligible, 294.17 
. THyaiios, fontal, 129.29 
. TPGTOS, first, 275.16 
primary, 267.6 
@. ouveKTikds, connective, 273.1 
GedT 5, divinity, 109.31, 157.23 
goddess, 242.7 
Seoupyia, theurgy, 255.31 
Oedppactos, Theophrastus, 120.18, 
120.30, 121.24-5, 122.11 
epivds KUKAos, Tropic of Cancer, 261.23 
SepudTns, heat, 104.28, 134.4 
Géo1s, disposition, 166.23 
imposition, 253.8, 255.21 
position, 104.17, 183.14, 247.25, 259.9 
stipulation, 278.9 
Beouds, law, 262.18 
Sewpnya, theorem, 173.11, 174.27, 185.26, 
190.6, 193.31 
Sewpntikds, theoretical, 132.33 
Sewpia, consideration, 103.26, 127.22, 
193.8, 195.18, 220.4, 222.4, 237.12, 
239.19, 240.29 
contemplation, 114.2, 116.25, 121.27, 
124.8 
enquiry, 120.13, 212.14 
speculation, 277.27, 278.16 
theory, 127.6, 174.15, 248.3, 250.11, 
255.26, 279.1 
view, 213.10, 218.9 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


OnAuTpeTits, feminine, 233.19 

OfjAus, female, 221.8, 221.14, 242.11, 
262.23 

Onpav, pursue, 120.26 

Oryydveiv, touch, 291.12 

Ovntds, mortal, 294.11, 294.16 


1éuBAtxos, Iamblichus, 104.31, 105.16, 
109.8, 142.27, 143.21, 215.6, 
240.4, 250.23, 252.21, 277.27, 


278.1, 306.3, 309.13, 309.23, 
313.15 
i8éa, form, 127.2, 156.26, 157.22, 157.25, 
161.3, 208.16, 208.19, 224.13, 
230.15, 234.13, 234.18, 235.6, 
255-3, 256.19 
idea, 154.5, 158.4, 169.7, 201.23 
kind, 147.10 
shape, 127.9, 127.17, 273-9, 273-13 
i81dGouoa, specific, 267.4 
iS10s, defining (characteristic), 208.30 
distinctive, 142.13, 264.18, 273.30, 
279.30, 302.5, 300.16 
individual, 143.32, 256.5, 297-3 
particular, 144.4 
specific, 267.9 
i8ia, individually, 121.21 
specifically, 279.3, 279.29 
i816Tns, defining characteristic, 126.23, 
148.4, 148.16, 151.3 
defining property, 133.9, 288.26 
distinctive characteristic, 228.18, 
249-7 
distinctive form, 288.31 
distinctive property, 254.6, 258.15, 
286.24 
proper character, 126.8 
property, 232.15, 259.6, 259.10, 259.12, 
304.2, 304.19 
iSicoua, defining property, 129.3 
defining characteristic, 151.8, 221.3 
distinctive feature, 249.17 
distinctive property, 127.31, 127.33, 
128.6, 277.16, 286.21 
property, 118.19, 215.7, 261.30 
iSpvev, found, 243.9 
establish, 107.27, 285.29, 104.21, 
291.5 
place, 107.22 
situate, 126.20, 254.24, 254.21 
igods, sacred, 197.31, 198.27 
imtros, horse (cf. Phaedrus), 137.6, 253-2-3, 
258.9, 306.3 
Into, Hipta, 106.1 
ionpepivds, equator, 104.22, 104.25, 
104.29, 238.2, 238.4, 238.7 
io®uds, isthmus, 104.19 
iooppetrns, balanced, 276.18 
iodtns, equality, 160.2, 200.24, 201.7, 
201.18-19, 203.7, 204.6, 227.2, 
227.23, 229.29, 316.31 
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iotacba1, be at rest, 138.10 
be present, 135.7 
be stationary, 138.13 
establish, 164.17, 194.3, 300.13 
remain stationary, 134.21 
stop, 175.21, 176.29, 195.18 
take up to, 269.11 
iotopetv, report, 154.9, 301.5, 
301.31 
record, 247.19 
relate, 300.24 
iotopia, account, 278.25 
ix8uodys, like a fish, 202.25 
ixvos, trace, 295.9 


K 


KoPapdTns, purity, I11.12, 194.15, 240.20, 
254.24, 286.10, 300.3, 309.17 
xoééAxelv, pull down, 283.12 
Kodnyevoy, teacher, 105.28, 165.8, 221.28, 
273-24 
KoOnkelv, come/go down, 102.30, I1I.23, 
115.14, 231.9, 232.24, 235.26, 
240.16, 262.19, 269.2 
«a6, in as much as, 111.17 
in so far as, 133.8, 143.8, 160.20 
since, I11.16 
thanks to this, 225.12 
through which, 105.31 
to the extent that, 244.15, 299.19, 
305.24 
KéGo8os, descent, 112.24 
setting, 316.21 
xo@ddou, general(ly), 185.26, 278.21 
in general, 135.12, 198.28 
universal(ly), 216.1, 216.6, 216.10, 
216.24, 228.21, 274.29, 275.5, 
275.9, 280.27 
T& KaOdAoU, universals, 305.19 
Kaipopurss, adapted to the opportune 
moment, 270.13 
koKuvelv, harm, 123.25 
KOAAos, beauty, 270.24, 267.19, 
269.9 
the beautiful, 294.1 
KOAGs, fine, 110.223 
TO KoAdv, that which is fine and noble, 
110.25 
the beautiful, 142.22-3 
Kavoov, yard-stick, 165.29 


monochord, 171.6, 174.24, 237.16, 
237-17) 237-19; 237.27 
x&pa, heads, 116.21 
xapdia, heart, 104.20, 145.20, 145.30, 
146.2 
KatoBdAaAelv, lay down as foundational, 
212.24 
kataypaeelv, inscribe, 171.3 
Kataypagnh, drawing, 171.5 
katadeéotepos, dependent, 149.21 
inferior, 128.30, 167.20, 200.4, 200.6, 
213.31, 253.18 
lacking, 249.23, 252.13 
weaker, 140.4 
KataSpaTteobai, go along with, 306.6 
kotdaKxopwis, bending, 248.28, 248.15, 
244.17 
KataKepuaTiZeiv, break into smaller units, 
159.3 
KaTtakAeielv, shut up in, 104.33 
katakodoubeiv, be obedient to, 
175.18 
KaTakopeoTaTn, most complete, 234.9 
katoAdurreiv, illuminate, 108.5, 122.4, 
122.6, 284.5 
KatoAnyelv, end, conclude, finish up, leave 
off, 103.19, 162.10, I9I.1, 192.12, 
192.31, 207.14, 224.23 
extend, 201.17 
KaTéAnfis, final (state), 108.27 
ending, 192.9 
stopping, 224.27 
termination, 138.26 
katéAnyis, apprehension, 287.10, 
311.18 
KATaMETpEIv, Measure, 203.21, 203.26 
katoavtayv, wind up, 162.13 
arrive at, 235.28, 302.5, 302.9 
terminate, 191.4 
KatoaTruKvouy, fill in/out/up, 176.5—-6, 
176.31, 177.17, 178.11, 178.24, 
178.27, 179.1, 179.6, 185.3 
KaTaoxiZeiv, arrange, 170.28 
Katata€is, coordination, 280.8 
position, 285.15 
Kataté&ooelv, coordinate, 151.19 
KOTOTOUN, Cutting (up, into parts), 143.5, 
165.30, 194.24, 196.2 
dividing, 171.16 
division, 153.4, 170.25, 171.6, 174.23-5, 
193-5 
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xeio6aa, be (in a place), 113.28, 245.9, 
262.13, 265.24 
be embedded, 114.8 
be ordained, 255.13 
set out, stated, assumed, 131.27, 179.6, 
179.26, 182.10, 239.17, 261.24 
KeKOAaouévos, corrected, 308.25 
kekpauiévos, blended, mixed, combined, 
149.6, 149.27, 151.7, 254.27 
Kevov, void, 250.4 
kate Kevijs, in vain, 167.27 
kevtpikods, in the manner of the centre, 
243.14 
évtpov, Cardinal point, 260.15 
centre, 104.18, 104.23, 104.26, 106.16, 
107.6, 107.8-9, 107.15, 107.18-19, 
107.22, 108.4, 109.7, 115.29, 
130.28, 204.4, 205.30, 207.33, 
210.20, 211.11, 212.18, 240.21, 
243.10, 243.12, 264.21, 312.26-7 
kivnots, change, 243.25 
motion, 103.13, 103.25, 105.2, 114.18, 
115.9, 118.26, 122.12, 122.26, 
129.20, 133-13, 133-24, 133-30, 
134.7, 134.11, 134.13, 134.26, 
134.26, 134.28, 134.30, 135-1, 
135-3, 135-5) 136-75 137-7» 137-95 
137-16, 137.21, 137.31, 138.4, 
138.12, 195.20, 212.20, 212.26, 
227.17, 227.25, 240.25, 243.19, 
247.28, 248.25, 250.20, 250.25, 
250.27, 251.5-6, 251.13, 252.2, 
252.23, 258.31-2, 259.16, 259.25, 
259-31, 260.12, 260.16, 261.5, 
261.7, 261.10, 261.12, 261.25, 
264.3, 264.18, 264.23, 264.32, 
266.27, 267.22, 268.8, 270.17, 
276.18, 288.24, 290.24, 291.25, 
291.28, 291.30, 292.6, 293.5, 304.3, 
308.20, 308.21, 308.34, 310.14, 
310.26, 310.31, 311.4, 314.28, 
315.19, 315.23, 315.25, 315.27, 
315.30-I, 317.17 
movement, 104.27, 279.10, 279.10, 
286.26, 313.32 
k. YvWOTIKH, Cognitive, 244.33, 
296.28 
K. YVOPLOTIKN, Cognitive, 310.18 
k. Euppwov, wise, 127.21 
k. Cotiki, life-engendering, 244.31, 
310.18 


k. Oeic, divine, 136.4 
k. voepd, intellectual, 127.21, 138.10, 
251.3, 251.18 
kKivntik6s, activating, 312.18, 315.26 
kinetic, 310.15 
motive, 106.25, 279.30, 296.2, 296.4, 
296.18 
motivating, 260.8 
moving (that which causes movement), 
121.26, 128.3, 128.31, 130.12, 
243-29, 244.4, 287.19, 315.28 
relating to motion, 279.29 
kivntov, Td, mobility, 128.8 
xoivoyevns, hybrid, 202.11 
Kolvooveiv, commune with, 203.8 
communicate, 203.13 
be shared, 203.21 
have in common, 217.3, 217.7, 217.18 
have in association with, 281.3 
koiveovia, association, 103.31, 134.19, 
167.22, 200.15, 203.7, 207.5, 207.9, 
208.4, 227.16, 227.20, 228.23, 
232.30, 283.13, 283.17, 285.3, 
285.33, 296.30, 303.25 
commonality, 199.13 
communion, 104.8, 108.14, 194.17, 
202.29, 203.16, 203.24, 203.26, 
273.6, 298.29 
community, 158.30 
Koiveds, in a communal fashion, 235.17 
KoAtro1, womb (of soul), 130.25 
folds (of the earth), 268.22 
Kouyo, komma, 183.6, 183.15, 183.31, 
184.26 
KOOUIKOS, COSMIC, 105.18, 112.17, 141.4, 
141.13, 142.7, 142.11, 158.5, 
160.29, 236.12, 247.20, 290.14-I15, 
290.21 
Koopoyovia, generation of the cosmos, 
212.28 
KOOHOS, COSMOS, 102.2, 102.10, 102.28, 
103.5, 103.11, 103.28, 104.7, 105.1, 
106.3, 107.27, 108.30, 109.6, 
109.256, 110.26, I10.31, III.I1I, 
III.22, 112.3, 113.2, 113.4, 127.13, 
127.17, 146.15, 158.8, 160.24, 
160.27, 207.15, 207.24, 207.26, 
208.2, 208.6, 208.9, 210.25, 210.30, 
212.30, 214.6, 219.30, 221.12, 
221.23, 226.17, 231.13, 231.24, 
232.1, 232.23, 233.22, 234.11, 
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234.15, 234.22, 235.3, 236.8, 
236.12, 240.30, 244.11, 259.10, 
259.28, 261.16, 263.12, 266.5, 
268.11, 268.12, 268.16, 273.3, 
274.6, 280.14, 282.20, 284.6, 285.2, 
285.17, 286.11, 290.14, 291.23, 
292.22, 294.4, 296.7, 305.16, 
310.22, 311.6, 316.10, 316.24, 
317.2, 317-13, 317-15 
world, 105.13, 106.18, 109.31, 284.18, 
306.33 
. &pavris, invisible, 232.3 
. supavrs, visible, 230.26 
. Gotikds, living, 106.12 
. vortés, intelligible, 132.10, 290.12 
. TeTpaUET|s, with four parts, 
234-17 


. TWHATIKOS, corporeal, 113.6 


RR RRR 


xz 


k. TevTa&oXNYOS, with five shapes, 
234-17 
kooyoupyés, world-making, 160.17 
bringing about order, 232.16 
cosmos-making, 263.17 
KoUpos, boy, 146.12 
lad, 197.27 
Kpaua, mixture, 119.13, 142.32, 221.32, 
225.10, 226.3, 235.30, 236.1, 
257.16 
KpGols, mixing, 163.9 
mixture, 138.28, 149.7, 152.28, 162.6, 
162.25, 163.19, 254.29 
Kpatntikés, in charge of, 259.33 
Kpatos, authority, 112.12, 262.16 
KpatuaAos, Cratylus, 209.4 
Kpsioowv, greater, 148.25 
predominant, 137.10 
superior, 149.11, 149.12 
Kpeittoov, better, 263.8, 283.14, 283.14, 
283.16 
greater, 106.13, 112.20, 114.12, 121.13, 
131.13, 140.4, 289.19 
higher, 145.8 
stronger, 112.1 
superior, 114.10, 128.16, 130.3, 149.3, 
149-9, 155.8, 162.24, 199.19, 
221.17, 230.5, 236.26, 241.19, 
244.16, 249.25, 253-17, 258.17, 
258.21, 262.29-30, 263.3, 287.32 
Kpikos, ring, 249.34, 250.2, 250.18 
KpIkwTt opaipa, armillary sphere, 
250.6 


Kpiois, judgement, 114.3, 116.21, 198.19, 
220.23, 237.6, 310.10, 314.30, 
316.35 

Kpovias, of Kronos, 209.2 

of Saturn, 289.12 

Kpovidns, child of Kronos, 
115.17 

Kpdvos, the planet Saturn, 264.4, 264.30, 
269.15 

Kpotapos, temple, 260.26 

Kpugios, mysteriously, 263.8 

Kpuys, secrecy, 248.5 

kuBepvav, govern, 106.29 

kubids, in cubic mode, 219.32 

KUBos, cube, 215.21, 224.27, 224.30, 
276.26 

cubed number, 221.17 
cubic number, 209.31 

KUKAIKOS, Circular, 233.17, 242.23, 243.14, 
244.32, 245.11, 248.23, 248.31, 
249.8, 273.10, 284.20, 312.23 

revolutionary, 245.18 

KUKAos, circle, 107.32, 109.1, 109.37, 
I4I.10, 196.7, 203.3, 218.5—6, 
222.24, 227.16, 237.30, 237.32, 
240.3, 240.24, 241.13, 243.5, 
243.1I-I2, 243.15, 244.13, 244.17, 
244.21, 244.29, 244.32, 245.4, 
245.12, 245.15, 245.20, 247.20, 
247.22, 248.8, 248.15, 248.18, 
248.28, 248.29, 249.4, 249.10-II, 
249.33, 250.6, 250.12, 250.17, 
251.13, 252.18, 252.21, 253.4, 
253-14, 253-19, 253.24, 255.14, 
255.18, 255.31, 256.28, 257.10, 
257.18, 257.25, 258.6, 259.33, 
260.31, 261.11, 261.23, 262.4, 
263.6, 263.12, 263.15, 263.19, 
263.22, 263.31, 264.2, 264.15, 
264.21, 264.256, 265.4-5, 265.11, 
265.16, 265.18, 265.20, 265.23, 
265.26-7, 265.29, 266.10, 271.16, 
266.20, 266.22, 266.33, 267.4, 
268.16, 269.31, 270.3, 270.10, 
270.18, 270.25, 273.14, 277-15, 
278.32, 279.14, 282.1, 282.2, 282.4, 
283.25, 284.22, 284.27, 284.29, 
286.27, 293.25, 296.9, 297-21, 
298.1, 299.9, 299.16, 299.30, 
306.12, 307.31, 308.17, 308.23, 
309.22, 314.31, 316.16 
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KUKAos, circle (cont.) 
cycle, 103.4 
k. &kivntos, motionless, 238.32 
avapxos, endless, 206.27 
atrAavis, fixed, 268.19 
&trAatts, without breadth, 
249.32 
k. yvworTikds, such as/disposed to know, 
260.14, 315.28 
k. 80§aoT1Kés, with the power of 
opinion, 310.5 
CwSiaxds, of the elliptic, 238.3 
. Satépou, of the Different, 216.14, 
238.1, 238.3, 239.24, 242.2, 246.21, 
253-24, 256.31, 257.21, 260.14, 
261.6, 261.18, 261.22, 266.19, 
266.23, 268.28, 271.17, 299.24, 
301.22, 305.6, 306.29, 308.9, 309.4, 
309.9, 309.25, 310.12, 310.29, 
311.22, 311.29, 312.4, 314.17, 
314.22-3, 314.26, 315.3, 315.28 
ionuepivds, equatorial, 104.29 
. Kivrt1Kés, disposed to move things, 
315.28 
k. kIvoWuEvos, moved, 239.1 
. Ut dKpiBr\s, not entirely accurate, 
309.19 
k. voepés, intellectual, 233.19, 247.23, 
260.3, 275.28 
k. Op8ds, Correct, 311.33 
upright, 309.18 
ovoiwdns, substantial, 216.19 
TrAaveoyevos, planetary, 268.19 
owpartikds, corporeal, 109.9, 109.12 
tavtou, of the Same, 212.21, 238.1, 
238.3, 239.24, 239.29, 242.1, 
246.20, 253.24, 256.30, 257.21, 
260.3, 261.6, 261.18, 261.21, 
262.34, 266.23, 266.29, 277.11, 
299.23, 301.21, 305.5, 306.28, 
308.8, 310.1, 310.19, 311.11, 312.5, 
312.7, 313.26, 313.32, 314.7, 
314.16, 314.21, 314.24, 314.26, 
315.29 
kK. Tis TauTéTHTASs, of Sameness, 
267.9 
k. Ths Etepdty tas, of Difference, 
267.9 
k. TAs ceAtvns, of the moon, 268.9, 
282.10 
k. Tis Wuxtis, psychic, 282.4 


RRR 


RR 


RR 


xz 


K. WUXIKOS, psychic, 109.9, 109.12, 
233.19, 252.3, 269.6, 270.30 
KuAlouevos, going end over end, 
109.6 
KdAov, Clause, 302.20, 303.10 


A 


AaBSoe1S1)s, lambda-shaped, 171.5, 175.15, 
187.18, 192.25, 192.26, 192.27 
Aayoov, flank, 129.28, 260.27 
Agiuua, semi-tone, 143.5, 168.12-13, 
168.18, 168.22, 168.26, 170.4, 
170.26, 71.17, 175.5, 176.29, 
177.10, 177.13, 177-18, 177.30, 
179.5, 179.8-9, 179.14, 179.16, 
179.25, 179.27, 179.29, 180.2, 
180.10, 180.29, 181.6, 181.9-10, 
181.25, 182.25, 183.3, 183.16, 
183.30, 184.1, 184.7, 184.9, 184.10, 
185.1, 185.6, 185.9, 185.11, 185.13, 
185.15—-16, 185.20, 186.9, 186.12, 
186.16, 186.19, 186.26, 187.2, 
187.7, 187.13, 187.14, 188.6, 
188.15, 188.20, 188.24, 188.29, 
189.2, 189.15, 189.18, 189.24, 
191.2, 191.4, 191.10, 191.12, 
IQI.14, 191.16, 191.19, 191.21, 
191.24, 191.26, 191.30, 192.2, 
192.10, 192.31, 196.27, 207.12, 
211.24, 218.17, 220.11, 220.18, 
221.23, 230.1, 230.13, 231.3, 231-7, 
231.14, 232.3-4, 233.2, 233.9, 
235.21, 316.27 
AeEis, term, 246.10, 265.11, 313.24 
text, 211.29, 302.16, 303.13 
word, 114.27, 120.4, 146.23, 156.15, 
225.31, 280.16, 282.19, 294.22 
AeovtoTrpdowTros, lion-faced, 202.25 
AeTITONEpEOTEPOS, with lesser surface area, 
227.24 
Anyelv, Cease, 300.25, 300.27-8, 300.31, 
301.4, 301.31, 302.1, 302.3, 
302.6-8 
finish, 170.4 
wind up, 182.27 
A16n, forgetting, 287.16 
Anttov, TO, the object of (reasoning), 
314.2 
Ante, Leto, 198.1 
Adyiov, Oracle, 107.7, 144.28, 256.24 
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AoyiGouevov, faculty of reasoning, 
312.13 
Aoyikds, depending on calculation, 
160.30 
rational, 144.22, 153.27, 153.28, 154.16, 
169.5, 299.21, 301.7 
reasoning, 315.8, 315.9 
Aoylouds, reasoning, 104.1, 292.31, 
294.22-3, 294.26-7, 294.29-30, 
295.1, 295.9, 295.20, 312.14, 
312.16, 312.19-20, 314.2 
A. Snuloupyikds, demiurgic, 294.32 
A. KaTae pébe€iv, participatory, 295.8 
A. KaT& éupaory, in terms of appearance, 
295.8 
A. Tpwtoupyés, primordial, 295.7 
Aoylotikév, object of reasoning, 312.6, 
312.9, 312.12, 312.17, 312.20, 
312.22 
ASYos, ACCOUNt, 102.30, 103.23, 103.25, 
103.29-30, 120.28, 127.12, 141.16, 
145-1, 148.17, 160.23, 167.27, 
171.19, 175.9, 205.21, 237.5, 243.5, 
243-7, 244.7, 248.6, 252.29, 274.10, 
280.1, 296.20, 298.20 
argument, 105.19, 122.30, 123.26, 
132.13, 215.31, 274.11, 278.11, 
278.19 
definition, 126.24 
dialogue, 111.29, 113.3, 142.8, 162.16, 
167.29, 174.20, 248.12, 258.1, 
274.5, 280.14 
discourse, 106.1, 169.11, 218.10, 
279.23, 300.21, 305.26, 306.14, 
306.25, 307.1, 307.9, 307.14, 
307.23, 307.25, 308.2, 308.12, 
308.15, 308.18, 308.20, 308.22, 
308.27, 308.30, 309.8, 311.32, 
313-32, 314.6, 314.8, 314.12 
discussion, 106.7, 154.19, 161.9 
forming principle, 254.14, 263.16 
justification, 302.17 
logos, 115.13, 124.18, 128.20, 128.23, 
135.26, 135.31, 136.6, 150.19, 
150.28, 165.24, 199.8, 215.27, 
218.26-7, 224.15, 226.12, 228.20, 
229.15, 246.3, 296.26, 298.23, 
298.26, 298.29, 298.31, 298.34, 
299-3, 2995-6, 299.8, 299.16, 
299.21, 306.1, 306.8 
phrase, 105.7 
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multiple, 217.10 

narrative, 306.5 

proportion, 150.19, 180.7, 180.10, 
317-3 

ratio, I19.13, 119.21, 123.30, 124.2, 
124.7, 126.22, 127.9, 127.28, 141.9, 
168.7, 168.9, 168.11, 168.13, 
168.26, 171.29, 172.5, 174.31, 
175.2, 175-7, 175-29, 176.13, 
176.28, 176.31, 177-4, 177.6, 
177.10, 177.13, 177-15, 177.20, 
177.30, 178.1, 179.10, 179.12, 
179.16, 179.20, 179.22-3, 
179.28-9, 180.3-4, 180.10-11, 
180.17, 180.20-2, 180.27, 181.1, 
181.5—6, 181.8-9, 181.13, 181.18, 
181.25, 181.28, 182.4, 182.21, 
182.26, 182.30, 183.1, 183.3, 183.5, 
183.7, 183.10-12, 183.15—-16, 
183.18, 183.31, 184.7, 184.10, 
184.20-1, 184.26, 185.21-2, 186.9, 
186.16, 186.19, 186.26, 187.7, 
187.20, 188.4, 188.6, 188.15, 
188.31, 189.2, 189.13, 189.23, 
189.25, 190.3, 190.10, I9I.3, 
IQI.14, 191.21, 191.27, 191.30, 
192.21, 193-6, 193-11, 194.17, 
196.7, 196.25, 198.22, 199.10, 
199-13, 199.32, 200.6, 200.13, 
200.20-I, 200.23, 200.27, 200.29, 
201.1, 201.8, 201.19, 201.24, 202.5, 
202.26, 202.29, 203.1, 203.3, 203.5, 
203.8, 203.13, 203.21, 206.4, 207.8, 
207.20-I, 209.8, 209.33, 210.9-II, 
210.19, 210.21, 211.12, 211.20, 
212.6-7, 212.31, 214.13, 215.12, 
217.13, 217.24, 218.15, 218.19, 
220.5, 220,12-15, 222.22, 223.7-8, 
223.23, 227.12, 228.10, 228.29, 
229.1, 229.25, 230.I-2, 230.13-14, 
230.23, 231.3, 231.7, 232.5, 232.19, 
233.2, 235.7, 235.16, 235.20, 
237.20, 238.18, 238.20, 239.9, 
239.23, 239.30, 240.18, 241.29, 
241.32, 246.23, 246.26, 263.4, 
263.24, 264.31, 265.17, 265.21, 
267.17, 273.2, 276.28, 277.4, 277.8, 
316.26 

rational forming principle, 266.2, 
266.13, 267.27, 309.10, 309.26, 
311.20, 311.23 


Greek word index 


rational forming principle (cont.) 
reason, 241.14, 249.13, 287.13, 299.21- 
2, 299.27, 301.56, 306.18, 312.2 
reasoning, 218.20 
relation, 201.21, 294.8 
role, 143.14, 209.8, 271.8 
Passage, 143.23, 297.7 
speech, 303.9 
status, 220.19, 222.10, 223.26, 232.29 
text, 115.27, 174.21, 213.13 
view, 213.9 
word, 106.10, 120.5, 154.1, 238.12, 
240.11, 272.6, 274.12, 275.12, 
280.4, 293.9 
av& Adyov, analogous, 133.28-9, 143.14, 
145.13, 149.5, 149.14, 162.2, 204.3, 
212.16, 224.19, 224.31, 235.13, 
242.13, 248.14, 258.13, 267.19, 
268.18, 268.23, 269.5, 269.8, 270.6, 
271.20, 303.3, 303.21, 313.28 
proportionally, 295.28, 297.19, 
297.26 
Kata Tos avToUs Adyous, self-identical, 
201.22 
. &p18yntixés, arithmetic ratio, 275.18 
A. &puovikds, harmonic ratio, 136.3, 
136.12, 163.12, 163.28, 164.3, 
167.14, 211.16, 211.28, 214.11, 
214.16, 215.1, 229.13, 236.5, 
242.25, 275-19, 283.18, 317.18 
A. &ocpatos, immaterial logos, 211.1 
. Yevvntikds, generative logos, 174.26 
. YEOUETPIKOS, Feometric progression, 
216.31 
geometric ratio, 270.27, 275.15 
A. Oeios, divine rational forming 
principle, 267.3 
. Koopoupyés, such as to make the 
cosmos, 263.17 
A. paxOnuatikds, mathematical, 212.10 
. uepikootepos, less universal, 226.22 
. voepds, intellectual logos, 207.13, 
226.1, 263.16 
A. oTTepUaTiKds, spermatic logos, 193.27 
A. C@patiKds, corporeal, 229.32 
. puoikds, physical irradiation, 139.19 
physical logos, 146.8 
physical forming principle, 254.12 
. yuxikds, psychic logos, 129.7, 193.30, 
203.17, 203.27, 207.4, 233.4, 246.18 
psychic ratio, 271.6 
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Aoyowy, rationalise, 244.11 
Aok6s, at an angle, 237.33, 261.27, 261.28, 
278.13 
AdEwors, ecliptic, 260.13 
Avors, dissolution, 195.32, 297.26 
solution, 278.30 


M 


yaéyata, mathematical entities, 
228.32 
mathematical sciences, 239.11 
mathematics, 136.5, 231.5, 261.29 
subjects, 169.16 
yoaOnuatixds, mathematical, 153.18, 
164.22, 174.15, 174.22, 174.27-8, 
193-7, 195-17, 210.17, 212.3, 212.6, 
212.10, 218.8, 237.11, 238.8, 
238.13, 245.27, 246.4, 253-19, 
261.20 
woeveoGa, act as midwife, 146.7 
yakapios, blessed, 110.31 
yokapiotns, blessedness, 109.17 
uakpotropatepeos, later, 289.18 
vavteia, vision, 169.3 
udtny, in vain, pointless, 235.17, 235.30, 
245.29, 280.20 
ueyaAouepéotepos, with larger surface area, 
227.25 
uéyeBos, extent, magnitude, size, 170.6, 
170.9, 212.20, 212.25, 213.5, 246.2, 
250.11, 278.32, 279.6, 279.8 
usSapyocely, transpose, 191.4 
yeSeKTOs, participant, 121.28 
participated, 146.20, 251.14, 251.17, 
251.21, 304.10 
uéde€is, participation, 116.30, 117.1, 
202.20, 202.28, 304.1, 304.27 
Kata pébeElv, through participation, 
102.24, 128.9, 128.30, 136.16, 
136.18, 249.8, 294.29, 295.8, 
295-14, 315-13, 315-14 
ueAikpatov, honey and water, 
253.28 
uéAos, part (of a body), limb, 146.12, 
197.27, 198.13 
yeunKavnpévos, arising mechanically, 
264.22 
uévelv, remain (in a place or state), 114.2, 
114.5, 114.7, 116.16, 118.22, 


134.11, 134.21, 135.15, 137.10-II, 
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140.5, 145.24, 152.33, 153-10, 
164.13, 165.5, 165.11, 165.32, 
166.2-3, 166.5, 194.22, 194.25, 
194.30-1, 195.4, 195.6, 195-30, 
204.4, 205.24, 206.1, 209.12, 
209.16, 209.21, 209.24, 215.18, 
215.26, 216.11, 219.1, 219.4, 219.9, 
222.18, 223.15, 223.17, 223.30, 
224.9, 225.2, 225.6, 248.31, 252.5, 
254-31, 257-14; 274-3, 275-31, 
283.1, 290.25, 291.4, 296.10, 300.4, 
310.29, 311.8, 314.14, 248.28, 
309.26 
vepiZeiv, divide, 145.19, 146.27, 153.5, 
167.6, 172.7, 172.12, 172.22, 
194.24, 197.23, 198.12, 257.17, 
280.23, 291.2, 295.28, 297.28 
uepiZouevos, apportioning self, 106.3 
divided, 139.23, 144.10, 146.3, 153.10, 
166.6, 196.23, 197.25, 204.21, 
205.4, 225.2, 266.18, 271.30, 
285.29, 308.1 
divisible, 128.20, 139.30, 141.7, 149.23, 
208.27, 237.1 
shared out, 271.2, 271.28 
uepikés, individual, 142.15 
partial or particular, 108.11, 108.16, 
128.8, 128.25, 158.12, 163.12 
partial, 110.17, 112.26, 144.32, 145.3, 
154.5, 203.13, 228.14, 229.11, 
235.25, 237.2, 267.8, 267.24, 
268.32, 280.24, 281.9, 287.12, 
306.24, 307.8, 311.18, 314.25 
particular, 127.19, 135.15, 139.15, 
141.6, 141.29, 142.20, 220.8, 
220.10, 281.28, 305.22 
non-universal, 259.12 
TO pepikov, particularity, 128.22, 
133-4 
yepikes, in a manner that is partial, 236.21, 
236.23, 236.23, 240.1 
partially, 295.22 
YepikoTaTos, maximally particular, 132.15, 
133.3 
most partial, 211.2, 232.12 
uepikeoTtepos, less universal, 207.3, 207.14, 
210.8, 210.15, 211.2, 211.26, 
226.15—16, 226.22, 235.8 
more partial, 141.27, 204.29, 228.17, 
228.18, 236.22, 289.15, 290.11 
more particular, 199.14, 202.2, 267.1 


more specific, 228.8 
with greater particularity, 199.18 
uspis, part, 210.25, 228.31, 229.7, 
232.23 
region, 106.29, 234.14, 266.5 
uepiouds, divisibility, 128.24, 139.34, 
197.6, 200.29 
dividing of parts, 146.16 
division (into parts), 146.30, 194.23, 
195.30, 198.6, 200.30, 247.4, 
273.31, 297.23, 297.27 
fragmentation, 145.23 
parting out, 152.1 
the Divisible, 165.7 
uepiotés, divisible, 117.17, 117.19, 119.26, 
120.2, 129.7, 129.15, 135-910, 
136.31-2, 137.1, 137.18, 137.26, 
137.30, 137.32, 138.4, 138.6, 
138.18, 138.20, 138.24, 139.10, 
139-17, 139.27, 140.3, 140.10-I1I, 
140.28, 141.14, 141.17, 141.20, 
142.3, 142.6, 142.19, 142.31, 143.9, 
143.12, 143.16, 143.19, 143.26, 
143.29, 144.7, 144.9, 144.12, 
144.21, 144.24, 146.4, 147.20, 
147.24, 147.28, 148.8, 148.22, 
148.25, 148.27, 149.11, 149.18, 
150.3, 150.5—-6, 150.8-9, 150.21, 
150.23, 150.27, 151.1, 151.6, 
I51.26—-7, 151.31, 152.9, 152.11, 
152.16-17, 152.20, 152.32-3, 
153.6, 153-8, 153.12, 153.17, 
153-21, 153.23, 153.26, 154.3, 
154.22, 154.24, 155.2, 155-11, 
155.13, 155.22, 155.26, 155.28, 
156.3, 156.6, 156.10, 156.12, 157.5, 
162.1, 162.15, 162.17, 164.8, 
166.26, 193.16, 194.21, 194.24, 
194.28-9, 194.31, 197-7, 200.28, 
201.1, 201.4—5, 201.7-8, 201.11, 
204.17, 205.11, 205.13, 205.26, 
205.28, 207.5, 207.15, 208.28, 
209.16, 209.30, 214.19, 216.5, 
219.4, 229.11, 229.19, 233.16, 
235.27, 237.3, 241.16, 243.3, 
243.14, 246.21, 249.1, 250.15, 
250.17-18, 255.6, 271.21-2, 
273.30, 275.18, 279.8-9, 285.19, 
285.31, 290.26, 291.1, 291.6, 
293.24, 294.21, 298.5, 298.25, 
299.25, 299.27, 300.5, 300.9, 
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uepiotés, divisible (cont.) 
301.8-9, 302.29, 309.17-18, 317.6-7, 
317-9 
divided, 139.20, 267.32 
partial, 115.21, 165.17, 169.4, 203.16, 
285.24 
particular, 127.18, 160.10, 211.5, 
241.26, 267.27, 284.14 
TO pepio tov, divisibility, 128.7 
the Divisible, 150.10, 164.5, 165.4, 
197-14 
yepio Tos, in a divisible manner, 136.17 
in a partial manner, 228.19, 228.23, 
230.4 
in virtue of a part, 203.20 
in virtue of (its) parts, 131.18 
LEPOS, part, passim; particular thing, 141.7 
uéoos, middle, middle term, intermediate, 
mean (geometric, harmonic, 
arithmetic), passim. 
yeodTns, intermediary, middle, middle 
term, intermediate, mean 
(geometric, harmonic, arithmetic), 
passim. 
yéoos, in the manner of a middle, 150.31 
mediately, 247.1 
in a middle way, 247.5 
yetaBaos, change, 141.21 
transition, 128.24, 245.18, 288.24, 
290.33, 291.5, 291-7, 291.12, 
312.23, 313.19 
kota petaéBaow, discursively, 124.18 
yetaBaTikds, discursive, 279.13, 290.24, 
294.27, 299.30, 307-11, 307.24, 
315.8-9, 315.26 
(movement) from one place to another, 
122.26 
consisting in/subject to transition, 
130.31, 243.22, 243.25, 244.27 
TO yetaBatikdv, discursive character, 
306.22 
the property of being subject to 
change, 144.14. 
being in transition, 129.8 
transitional character, 244.28 
yetoBaTikdds, in a discursive manner, 289.5 
discursively, 289.30 
yeTaSoors, passing along, 253.9 
yetappeiv, be fluid, 310.7 
UETEXELV, participate, 102.26, 105.13, 
105.27, 109.28, 113.4, 116.3, 


116.28, 117.2, 122.23, 123.14, 
123.15, 123.17, 131.16, 133.8, 
133.16, 133.20, 134.14, 136.19, 
136.21, 137.20, 144.17, 147.24, 
148.30, 161.22, 164.26, 166.27, 
193.22, 194.26, 197.3, 198.8, 202.4, 
202.6-7, 202.1I—I2, 202.16, 
207.25-6, 210.32, 215.14, 223.24, 
224.15, 228.16, 228.19, 228.23, 
228.25, 229.31, 240.23, 243.29, 
244.14, 251.8, 251.11, 257.6, 
265.21, 266.21, 288.21, 289.23, 
289.26, 290.30, 291.17, 291.23, 
292.31, 293.20, 294.21, 294.23, 
294.27, 295.2, 295.5, 295.12, 
295.20-1, 295.25, 300.18, 304.2-3, 
304.10, 304.19, 304.22, 304.28, 
309.19, 313-20-1, 315.13, 315.23, 
315-25, 315-33 
UeTeX OuEvos, participated (in), 113.20, 
122.7, 143.12, 228.24, 240.7, 
229.33, 313-2 
uetewpoTroaeiv, be busy with higher 
matters, 240.5 
yetéwpa, TS, meteorological matters, 
121.6 
ueTouoia, participation, 103.12, 107.25, 
III.4, 111.27, 117.1, 119.8, 135.32, 
231.18, 249.13, 303.33 
UeTOYX 1), participation, 228.21 
uéTOXOS, participant, 159.29 
ueTpeiv, Measure, 203.10, 204.27, 
291.25 
ueTpIKds, Measuring, 132.29 
ueTPOV, Measure, IIO.1I, 112.29, 194.6, 
201.22, 289.9, 289.20, 289.25, 
292.19, 304.7 
T& YETPA, Metrics, 298.32 
patterns, 316.20 
untnp, mother, 198.27, 200.17, 233.24 
untpikds, maternal, 259.11, 303.22 
unxaveobai, contrive, 113.16, 115.11, 
119.15 
uiyuo, mixture, 196.2, 209.12, 236.27, 
244.7, 286.26 
ulpeiobau, imitate, 102.1, 102.14, 114.25, 
129.25, 130.22, 160.20, 202.17-18, 
204.24, 205.12, 205.14, 205.29, 
218.28, 221.5, 223.28, 224.19, 
225.5, 226.17, 242.2, 266.25, 
268.20, 269.4, 274.21, 282.27, 
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285.12, 290.18, 292.13, 294.12, 
294.14, 294.16 

UiuNYa, Imitation, 215.3, 233.28 

yigis, mixture, 139.6, 157.15, 158.13, 
159-14-15, 162.7, 253.27, 254.1, 
254.7, 254.10-11, 254.28 

uvjN, Mention, 103.32, 169.10, 309.1 

uoipa, part, portion, 106.4, 106.14, 138.17, 
146.14, 148.11, 149.29, 149.31, 
155-19, 159.21, 164.1, 164.12, 
164.20, 165.18, 166.2, 166.4, 
166.26, 167.16, 170.23, 170.28, 
171.2, 171.12, 171.18, 174.11, 
175-13, 178.4, 178.30, 186.20, 
189.5, 191.7, 192.22, 193.22, 
193-31, 196.23, 197.16, 198.6, 
198.10, 200.19, 201.15, 203.1-2, 
203.30, 204.28, 205.2, 205.6, 
205.31, 206.14, 206.25, 206.27, 
206.29, 209.6, 209.17, 209.27-8, 
209.31, 211.19, 211.31, 216.10, 
216.18, 216.24, 219.5, 221.6, 
221.11, 221.29, 222.5, 222.14, 
224.11, 225.17, 225.26, 226.4, 
230.16, 232.7, 232.27, 235.9, 
235.12, 235.22, 236.1, 239.20, 
246.12, 257.16, 265.20, 265.28, 
268.17, 295.27, 297-15, 298.3, 
299-34, 316.27 

yovadikés, monadic, 166.9, 187.20, 
192.14, 196.20, 196.29, 196.31, 
197-10, 197.12, 200.32, 213.21, 
218.13, 271.23, 273-15, 275.20, 
308.9 

povadiKdés, in a monadic manner, 207.27, 
236.15, 241.31 

in the manner of a unit, 299.5 
Yovadixctepos, more monadic, 115.21 
yoves, [initial single portion], 222.8 
monad, 105.20, 106.3, 126.3, 133.28, 

147.12, 147.14, 153.20, 164.21-4, 
164.28-30, 175.8, 197.2, 197-7, 
197-11, 197-29, 199.21, 200.31, 
201.14, 201.19, 201.20, 203.4, 
207.28, 212.19, 213.15, 215.8, 
215.20, 215.27, 218.5, 219.24, 
220.14, 222.9, 223.12, 223.26, 
224.26, 225.2, 225.4-5, 225.23, 
236.16, 236.18, 242.2-5, 268.27, 
269.9, 270.6, 270.11, 271.13, 
271.17, 271.26 


monadic unit, 192.17 
number, 176.12 
single [cause], 222.26 
starting point, 177.4 
the number one (1), 172.26, 172.29-30, 
175.16, 175.24, 175.30, 176.1, 
177.21, 201.3, 208.7, 208.14, 
268.17, 268.24 
unit, 127.4, 138.19, 175.1011, 
175.13-I4, 177-7, 179.21, 180.1-2, 
181.23, 182.27, 184.6, 184.9, 
184.11, 184.13, 184.18, 184.24, 
204.6, 204.13-14, 232.17, 233.2, 
233-4-5, 233.21, 236.9, 236.11, 
238.17, 239.8, 239.23, 240.7, 
240.31, 252.10, 257.13, 260.22, 
267.13, 267.20, 268.15, 277.14, 
278.16, 308.6 
u. TeAcia, whole number, 181.12, 
181.23, 184.2 
yovados fuiou, half of one (1/2), 191.6 
Tis uovddos Teuvouévns, fractional, 
185.1 
yovaxi}, in one dimension, 152.32 
in only one way, 201.1, 201.6, 201.9 
Yovaxas, unitary, 232.5-6 
in only one way, 293.21 
Youn, rest, 133.16, 134.31 
permanence, 310.28 
remaining, 215.23, 249.18 
UovIpos, remaining, 209.18, 257.12 
stable, 106.23, 204.6, 206.21, 310.6, 
310.10, 223.18 
yoviposs, in a stable manner, 221.20, 
243.10, 252.28, 310.7 
yovoyevés, TO, being one of a kind, 109.22 
Yovoelsr}s, one in form, 262.9 
uniform, 161.14, 286.5 
uni-form, 162.21 163.29, 241.31, 
244.24, 247.22, 251.7, 252.8, 
262.20, 262.28, 263.1, 266.26, 
297-17, 299-4, 299.32, 300.16 
ydvors, alone, 303.29 
merely, 153.12, 194.24, 194.30 
only, 250.15, 250.18, 300.19 
solely, 129.32, 145.4, 204.14 
udveors, onlyness, 109.22 
UOpPIOV, part, 104.33, 124.2, 128.10, 152.3, 
158.1, 181.23, 202.10, 202.18, 
202.19, 220.19, 236.4, 254.23, 
254.30, 259.15, 277.7, 289.28 
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Uoplov, part (cont.) 
portion, 164.14, 188.5, 205.11, 224.3, 
225.27-8, 229.33, 230.28, 273.27 
yoppouv, form, 119.22, 222.15 
enform, 256.17 
Motoa, Muse, 208.9, 210.27, 234.23, 
294.31 
Movonyétns, Conductor, 208.10 
Leader of the Muses, 294.31 
youaikds, musical, 316.30 
musician, 169.30, 181.1 
Movonkéds, in the manner of the Muses, 
297-29 
yusevduevos, legendary, 198.7 
yv6os, myth, 146.21, 246.7 
uuxXol tis yf\s, nooks and crannies of earth, 
284.5 


N 


veixos, Strife, 135.10, 298.10 
vogiv, conceive, 143.8, 242.25, 250.8 
cognise, 144.1, 144.16, 145.3—4, 219.7, 
243.10, 246.21, 279.8, 279.12, 
289.31, 290.12, 296.17, 298.23, 
299.23, 301.16, 304.12, 313.9 
consider, 295.10 
think, 111.1, 141.1, 157.14, 157.27, 
201.15, 286.16, 289.24, 290.3-4, 
290.6, 291.13, 300.14, 301.7, 305.5, 
305.14 
understand, 219.4 
vevowévos, endowed with intellect, 
IIT.29 
intellectualised, 290.29 
TO vogiv, cognising, 300.22 
Intellect, 274.25 
thought, 139.26, 139.28, 139.33, 
255-23 
TO vonéév, that which is cognised, 
301.9 
TO voownevoy, object of intellection, 
290.2, 313.15 
that which is cognised, 313.8 
that which is intelligised, 289.19 
voepés, intellectual, 103.12, 106.26, 
110.26, I11.18, 112.14, I15.16-17, 
115.20, 116.29, 122.1, 127.21, 
130.26, 134.24, 134.32, 135.1, 
135.56, 138.8, 138.11, 139.15, 
140.14, 140.25, 140.26, 141.2, 


141.5, 142.10, 143.10, 144.19, 
145-1, 145.6, 145.14, 145.25—-6, 
145.28-30, 147.23, 151.30, 152.33, 
154.20, 155.10, 155.29, 165.20, 
165.23, 194.12, 195.16, 197.12, 
198.5, 203.31, 205.5, 207.20, 
207.29, 209.14, 211.13, 211.23, 
221.10, 221.20, 226.1-2, 233.18, 
239.12, 240.22, 240.25, 240.27, 
241.24, 241.30, 242.4, 244.13, 
244.17, 246.28, 247.23, 248.19, 
249.79, 249-13, 250.13, 250.28, 
251.3, 251.9, 251.12, 251.17, 253-7, 
256.12, 256.25, 257.3, 257-23, 
260.3, 262.21-2, 263.16, 266.4, 
266.26, 270.9, 272.24, 272.31, 
273.12, 273.16, 274.24, 275.27-8, 
277.15, 284.9, 284.28, 285.10, 
286.19, 286.32, 287.23, 288.23, 
290.12, 298.14, 298.18, 298.34, 
299.4, 304.6, 306.25, 310.4, 312.22, 
313-4, 314.8, 315.10, 315.17, 
315.18 

voepdéds, in an intellectual manner, 108.8, 
210.14, 239.32, 256.2, 286.16, 
287.13, 292.13 

in an intellective manner, 132.11 

vonua, thought, 110.23, 146.24 

conception, 273.26 
vonols, activity of cognition, 255.22 
(act of) cognition, 279.14, 300.20, 
302.4, 315.20 
conception, 302.9, 313.14 
Intellect, 135.3 
intellection, 148.1, 164.7, 283.12, 
309.14, 309.17 
intelligence, 102.20 
thinking, 102.8, 290.25, 290.28, 290.31, 
291.1, 291.13, 292.23 
thought, 111.11, 144.14, 145.25, 
279.13, 304.11, 312.24 
vontikés, such as to cognise, 250.14 
intellective, 252.29 
intelligible, 290.16 

vontikas, noetically, 290.20 

vontés, intelligible, 103.19, 105.6, 108.17, 
109.27, 110.30, 113.25, 115.15, 
I17.13-15, 117.18, 117.27, 118.28, 
122.2, 127.5, 127.33, 128.5, 129.32, 
130.3, 130.6, 130.10-II, 130.20-I, 
130.25, 131.27, 132.10, 133.2, 
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133-17, 134-234, 134.32, 135-1, 
135-4-5, 135.25, 136.9, 136.13, 
136.29, 139-14, 140.23, 140.27, 
144.4, 145-6, 145.25, 147.29, 156.2, 
161.8, 161.23 189.6, 194.9, 198.4, 
200.23, 204.25, 219.9, 221.10, 
222.3, 238.21, 241.24, 243.20, 
245.21, 248.19, 250.14, 251.11, 
253-15, 256.31, 257.5, 260.4, 
260.18, 262.18, 262.22, 263.11, 
272.14, 272.16, 272.18-19, 272.23, 
273.17-18, 273.21, 274.19, 279.8, 
279.14, 280.19, 289.17, 290.12, 
290.14, 292.32, 294.2, 294.6, 
294.17, 294.19, 294.24, 295.12, 
295.25, 296.23, 297.1-2, 298.14, 
298.17, 299.9, 299.17, 300.12, 
300.18, 301.21-2, 303.2, 303.15, 
303.18, 303.24, 303.28, 304.6, 
304.9, 304.13, 304.22, 306.17, 
306.20, 306.26, 306.29, 306.32, 
307.3, 307.18, 307.28, 307.30, 
308.3-4, 308.7, 308.16, 308.32, 
310.1, 310.13, 310.17, 310.20, 
310.27-8, 311.8, 312.13, 312.17, 
312.19, 312.26, 313.5, 313-32, 
314.7, 314.12, 314.14, 314.20-1, 
314.25, 315-11, 315.18, 306.26 


vontés, in an intelligible manner, 132.11, 


262.19 


Nouo1, (Plato’s) Laws, 125.9, 148.30, 


198.18, 198.24 


laws, 316.21 
Nouutyveios, of Numenius, 274.11 
Nouutyvios, Numenius, 153.24, 277.29 
vols, intellect, 102.10, 102.24-6, 102.28, 


103.7, 103.13, 103.16, 103.18, 
103.22, 105.9, 105.15, 105.31, 
107.3, 110.29, III.1, 111.1920, 
III.22, 111.27, 111.32, 112.4, 
113.7, 113.9-I0, 113.14, 114.4, 
116.7, 120.27, 121.28, 125.27, 
134.8, 135.6-7, 135-11, 135.19, 
138.15, 140.33, 141.1, 141.6, 
I4I.15, 142.16, 143.6, 143.15, 
144.13, 144.18, 145.2, 145.4, 
145.21, 145.23, 145.30, 146.3, 
150.29, 151.2, 152.2—-3, 152.8, 
154.2, 154.21, 154.4, 155.14, 
160.33, 164.6—-7, 166.30, 167.4, 
170.10, 203.5, 204.15, 206.16-17, 
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207.24, 207.27, 213.19, 214.10, 
215.3, 216.21, 219.10, 222.20, 
222.30, 224.26, 231.23, 233.21, 
242.6, 242.10, 242.30, 243.2, 243.6, 
243.8, 243.9, 243.18, 244.14, 
244.24-5, 247.1, 247.6, 249.6, 
249.24, 250.28-9, 251.5, 251.9—-10, 
251.23, 252.22, 253.15, 257.19, 
260.2, 263.11, 263.15, 271.18, 
271.20, 274.26, 274.28, 275.2, 
275.17, 275.28, 276.14, 276.24, 
277.10, 280.17-18, 282.21, 285.12, 
285.22, 287.32, 288.26, 290.1-2, 
290.25, 290.29, 292.28, 293.13, 
295.6, 300.22, 306.21, 307.5, 
310.31, 312.7, 312.11, 312.30, 
313.1, 313.6, 313.9, 313.16, 313.21, 
313-24, 313-27, 313-29, 313-30-1, 
314.9, 315-1, 315.4, 315.6, 315.11 


intelligence, 307.4 
mind, 306.32 


Vv 
Vv 


<s Ss ss = 


<= 


. &Siaipetos, indivisible, 242.11 

. Guepris, indivisible, 167.5, 200.32, 
250.14 

. Guépiotos, indivisible, 142.29, 143.6, 
143.12, 146.26, 196.30 

. aveiAryyuévos, further articulated, 
249.9 

. GoxeTos, in no relation, 142.25 

. QUAos, immaterial, 140.20 

. YEWLETPIKES, ZeomMetric, 275.30 

. Snuloupyikds, Demiurgic, 151.1, 
203.4, 251.29 

. Atovuoiakos, Dionysian, 198.8 


v. 5081815, bi-formed, 249.9 
v. €yKOOUOS, ENCOSMIC, 103.20, 122.18, 


144.23, 146.1, 252.7 


v. €Enpnuévos, transcendent, 142.28 
v. Oios, divine, 113.8, 113.9, 140.20, 


ss 5 


NS =< Me, Se 


231.30, 240.23, 240.26, 251.10 
. ros, individual, 143.32 
particular, 144.3 
. kaxOdAOU, universal, 216.6 
. KOOMIKOS, COSMIC, 141.13, 142.11 
. AoyiKés, rational, 301.7 
. peOeKTOs, participated, 146.20, 251.14, 
251.17, 251.21 
. povadiKds, monadic, 200.32 
. vornTés, such as to cognise, 250.14 
. ovolHSns, substantial, 140.21 
. tavteAns, all-perfect, 313.18 


Greek word index 


vous, intellect (cont.) 
v. Tatpikds, paternal, 112.8 
v. TEpatos ouyyevijs, akin to Limit, 
197-4 
v. TepioooeiS1s, with the form of the 
odd number, 242.11 
. TPTIOTOS, very first, 276.22 
. ToU SAou, universal, 158.7 
. UTtepKeiuevos, elevated, 236.30 
. UTrepKdoos, hypercosmic, 143.28 
étri vow, in relation to/connection with 
intellect, 288.25, 288.31 
kat& voov, in virtue of intellect, 271.18 
Kat& votv, in accordance with the 
intention, 241.8, 279.19 
in accordance with intellect, 280.11, 
280.17 
in terms of intellect, 288.16 
Nv€, Night, 256.20 


v 
v 
Vv 
Vv 


Eevoxpatns, Xenocrates, 165.8, 246.1 
Eévos, Stranger: Athenian, 113.7 
Eleatic, 132.18, 153.8, 204.19 


O 


dybods, the number eight (8), 175.13, 
204.7, 219.15, 215.21, 229.28 
dykos, extension, 106.8, 114.24, 139.30, 
140.32, 147.25, 219.28, 281.22, 
284.23 
extended portion/region/thing, 139.18, 
140.29, 142.28, 219.12, 268.21, 
285.29 
volume, 273.7 
&. uepiotés, divisible mass, 273.30 
extended particular, 284.14 
otepeds, three-dimensional extension, 
205.18, 219.16 
solid with volume, 224.21 
owpatikds, corporeal mass, 103.21, 


fo 


ox 


104.10 
corporeal extension, 114.23 
corporeal body, 155.30 

OSeveiv, go, 288.8 

oio€, guidance, 130.24 

oikeios, appropriate, 106.29, 108.25, 
109.17, IIO.11, 112.32, 129.19, 


133-4, 133-1516, 137.22, 138.23, 
142.16, 147.2, 160.31, 167.17, 
216.28, 228.28, 228.31, 229.6-7, 
230.2, 230.19, 233.17, 233.28, 
234.1, 234.3, 236.3-4, 236.30, 
240.7, 243.2, 246.27, 249.5, 
254.18-19, 254.24, 255.12, 256.13, 
264.25, 269.29, 270.4, 270.10, 
283.11, 284.12, 288.24, 290.19, 
292.20, 296.31, 298.16, 300.9, 
304.15, 304.18, 309.14, 310.6 
appropriated, 247.29 
familiar, 116.11 
innate, 118.13 
natural, 130.15 
own, 118.15, 118.20, 281.12 
particular, 300.4, 278.24 
peculiar, 215.30 
proper, 106.19, 108.32, 296.16 
proprietary, 188.30 
oikeloTns, appropriateness, 247.18, 276.16 
connection, 282.12 
oikeiotobat, be assimilated, 110.24 
be made appropriate, 227.13 
oixeiws, appropriately, 106.4, 112.7, 136.1, 
150.25, 155.28, 174.22, 198.29, 
207.10, 231.29, 246.31, 270.15, 
271.9, 314.30, 317.13 
oixeiwors, assimilation, 111.15, 287.3 
oikos, dwelling, 118.24, 281.13 
oivoyeA, wine and honey, 253.28 
oivadeia, taste of wine, 253.30 
oiotikds, such as to transport, 146.5 
dxtdedpov, octahedron, 217.14, 217.16 
oxtds, the number eight (8), 213.4, 213.31, 
228.3, 277.12 
octad, 277.4 
dxtaopaipov, division into eight spheres, 
235.21 
oxtoKkaldexés, the number eighteen (18), 
228.3 
éAiKds, like a whole, 115.20 
universal, 132.15, 132.25, 133.2, 
133-11, 139.15, 141.26, 141.29, 
141.30, 142.21, 145.13, 158.6, 
199-14, 199.19, 200.1, 202.2, 
210.18, 210.29, 211.1, 211.26, 
220.7-8, 220.16, 224.24, 266.33, 
268.3 
6Aikéds, in a manner that is whole, 
236.20-1, 236.23, 239.32 
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dros, all, 131.4, 253.16, 290.13, 298.13 

entire, 106.8, 123.13, 127.6, 131.8, 
141.13, 142.31, 145.3, 147.24-5, 
171.3, 179.7, 182.16, 208.8, 208.11, 
209.25, 216.19, 251.5, 272.11, 
282.28, 283.19, 289.21, 289.24, 
289.26, 290.7, 290.14, 290.17, 
292.25, 295.15—-16, 295.21, 299.21, 
307.12, 307.15 

general, 124.4, 258.24 

universal, 125.10, 127.19, 135.12, 
145-15, 145.25, 147.13, 152.4, 
158.7, 165.16, 204.1, 229.13, 
231.29, 234.23, 257.16, 267.26, 
267.32, 268.1, 282.27, 306.30 

whole, 102.13, 104.33, 106.16, 106.26, 
106.29, 107.13, 107.16, 107.22, 
107.27, 108.4, 109.16, 112.3, 
114.31, 117.24, 119.31, 124.16, 
124.26, 126.8, 131.2, 131.6, 144.22, 
153-14, 157.29, 158.7, 159.21, 
160.27, 164.13, 165.11, 166.2, 
166.5, 166.18, 170.30, 173.2, 
174.18, 178.3, 179.7, 182.8, 184.21, 
185.15, 187.23, 192.12, 193.32, 
194.25, 196.2, 196.3, 196.6, 199.5, 
200.14, 201.25-6, 201.31, 202.4, 
203.10, 203.13, 208.6, 209.13, 
216.1I-12, 216.16, 218.24, 218.30, 
220.21, 223.14, 223.26, 225.32, 
228.9, 228.15-16, 229.3, 229.9, 
231.12, 231.14, 234.5, 235.4, 
237-17, 237-25, 243.15, 243.20, 
244.12, 250.2, 252.27, 255.14, 
260.22, 265.26, 266.5, 268.12, 
268.20, 271.12, 272.27, 274.3, 
280.13, 281.21, 281.26, 284.18, 
289.9, 289.20, 292.18, 295.15, 
299-32, 301.20, 302.6, 306.4, 317.5, 
317.14 

ai dA Suvaueis, powers to make a 
whole, 107.26 


xa’ dAov, in general, 235.3 
édov, throughout, 292.12 
ddos 81’ dAou, through and through, 
203.1, 315.32 
totally, 254.29 
wholly, 193.20 
dos kad’ SAov, through and through, 
295.16 
dAdo, entirely, 291.16, 291.17 
t& 6Aa, the universe, 123.2, 136.8 
the whole, 204.5, 205.31, 210.28, 
226.3, 232.24, 269.8 
universals, 268.2 
tO dAov, a whole, 102.8, 103.11, 107.1, 
107.18, 108.10, 108.25, 112.8, 
118.27, [19.24, 127.17, 128.23, 
131.8, 131.1I-I2, 131.17, 131.24, 
132.8, 133.6-7, 133.19, 133.22, 
135-17, 138.22, 147.9, 150.33, 
151.3, 153-4-05, 153.10, 154.5, 
156.21, 156.24, 158.15, 161.15, 
162.9, 162.24, 163.7, 163.29, 166.2, 
166.12, 166.22-3, 167.1, 167.8, 
167.11, 167.15, 167.19—20, 177.23, 
194.18, 194.31, 195.2, 195.7-8, 
195.29, 195.32, 196.10-14, 196.19, 
197.20, 199.26, 200.11, 202.6, 
202.8-10, 202.18-19, 203.18-19, 
206.8, 208.1, 208.5, 208.25, 209.12, 
211.9, 216.9, 216.17, 220.6, 220.26, 
221.6, 221.21, 223.4, 223.11, 224.1, 
224.19, 225.2, 225.12, 225.14, 
228.11, 228.15, 228.31, 229.5, 
231.6-7, 232.1, 235.17, 236.3, 
238.10, 244.22, 269.11, 269.27, 
272.20, 272.22, 272.29, 272.32, 
273.30, 274.19, 280.24, 281.25, 
286.17, 292.29, 295.4, 304.21, 
305.20, 309.11, 316.13-14 
on the whole, 275.15 
the universe, 140.19, 211.5 
the world, 141.30 


universal powers, 258.12 dAooxEpéoTepoy, in a general way, 140.8 

Sr dAou, throughout, 277.6 

51 dAwv, completely, 254.27 

4 6An wuxn, the universal/World Soul, 
236.28, 252.9, 285.15, 285.32, 
289.7, 305.15, 306.4, 314.13, 
315.23 

xa’ 6Aq, in terms of wholes, 216.2 

universal, 216.26 


dAooxepes, in a general way, 139.12 

éAoteAns, entirely/perfectly complete, 
128.2, 136.30 

completely whole, 219.8 

éaAdtTns, wholeness, 128.22, 130.32, 163.8, 
163.25, 165.1, 165.26, 166.3, 
166.23, 194.22, 195.5, 195.25, 
195.28, 196.1, 196.5, 196.11 
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daAdtns, wholeness (cont.) 
196.14, 196.17, 216.17, 218.28, 
225.10, 225.13, 225.26, 228.26-7, 
228.32, 229.2, 229.5, 230.19-20, 
236.2, 239.6, 272.31, 275.8-9, 
277.9, 316.16 
dros, all, 226.19 
generally, in general, 123.26, 134.16, 
157.26, 163.1, 165.3, 167.23, 173.9, 
196.29, 200.17, 234.4, 242.6, 
306.25 
dyads, regular, 264.4 
dudyovos, akin, 131.32 
dyoeSrs, similar in form, 133.4, 254.26 
dyoiouépeia, being homoiomerous, 253.26 
duoiopepr|s, homoiomerous, with similar 
parts, 163.5, 166.18, 239.28, 
253.24, 253.29, 254.26 
similar, 226.1 
duoiotv, assimilate, 223.12, 311.12 
make similar, 238.21 
dyoiwors, similarity, 271.25 
dudAoyos, consistent, 239.26 
ouoroysiv, agree, 146.28 
dyuoovatos, of similar substance, 225.32 
duotayrs, on the same level, 142.24 
duou, at once, 102.21, 102.29 
at the same time, 138.13, 165.4, 260.14 
nonetheless, 195.8 
simultaneously, 140.26, 166.6, 193.16, 
194.15, 194.16, 200.29, 235.18, 
238.29, 239.2, 239.3, 243.20, 
244.27, 246.17, 248.29, 254.14, 
280.29, 285.9, 291.7, 307.24 
together, 102.17 
dyoours, naturally similar, 199.13 
éyoxpous, consubstantial, 163.4, 167.1 
of the same colour, 226.1 
monochrome, 239.28, 254.22 
same, 263.28 
éyovuyia, homonymy, 293.8 
duovtpos, homonymously, 312.21 
dv, 76, being, 114.1, 114.7, 116.25, 117.14, 
122.2, 122.4, 124.17, 127.29, 128.5, 
130.15, 130.28, 131.16, 131.30, 
132.2, 132.5, 133.8, 133-10, 133.13, 
135-1, 135.24, 135.27, 135-32, 
136.9, 137.3-04, 146.28, 155.27, 
156.30, 158.2, 158.24, 160.6, 
160.20, 162.19, 165.25, 166.30, 
194.7, 206.10, 208.26, 219.8, 
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222.30-I, 224.12, 228.9, 234.7, 
244.25, 247.15, 247.26, 250.14, 
256.15, 257.2, 267.29, 272.17, 
272.28, 274.25, 274.27, 275.1, 
287.6, 287.8-10, 290.30, 292.32, 
294.23, 298.14, 300.8, 303.19, 
314-32, 315-19; 315-33 
entity, 156.25, 156.29, 157.8, 157-11, 
157.14, 157.18 
existence, 155.4 
existent thing, 157.14 
existing thing, 120.17, 134.13, 134.22, 
135.25, 3006.5 
Form, 307.7 
real being, 263.17 
that/thing which is, 113.23, 121.29, 
129.3, 159.1, 296.17, 296.20, 
304.31, 313.12, 314.8 
thing, 116.21, 132.22, 133.31, 153.7, 
301.13 
thing in the realm of Being, 305.1, 
305-4 
dv dei ydvors, solely eternal being, 
129.32 
dv cAnbés, true being, 251.28 
dv atrAds yevntdv, being that is 
generated simpliciter, 129.33 
dv Eoxatov, being that comes last, 
127.31, 131.29 
final thing, 294.14 
dv péoov, middle being, 131.29 
dv TesTov, first being, 131.29 
TO del dv, that which always exists/is, 
293-14, 293-26, 294.9 
eternally existing being, 304.26, 
304.32 
TO Ev dv, the One, 208.29 
the One-Being, 127.29, 147.1-2, 
147.6, 147.12, 147.15—-16, 
292.27 
TO Kupiws dv, genuinely being, 303.20 
TO ut Sv, non-being, 114.7, 128.17, 
158.24, 278.5, 300.8 
that which is not, 159.2 
TO dv avd, Being Itself, 135.32 
TO dvtws dv, genuine being, 260.5 
real Being, 114.6, 128.1, 128.17, 
129.5, 161.30 
really real being, 312.28 
that which really is, 241.17, 
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the Being that really is, 161.31 
TO ovK dv, non-being, 135.24 
TO ovK SvTws dv, not really being, 
128.16 
TO OUK SvTWS OUK Sy, not really 
non-being, 128.7, 241.17 
TO TIP@TOV Kai éel Sv, first and eternal 
being, 129.14 
TO TPWTWS dv, existing in the primary 
way, 127.29 
being that exists in the primary 
manner, 160.21 
dvoua, name, 145.7—-8, 216.32, 253.8, 
255-13, 255-160-17, 255.21, 255.27, 
255-33, 256.11, 256.28, 256.30, 
257.8, 278.18 
term, 109.16 
terminology, 246.5 
word, 108.26, 109.19, 282.18 
dvoudZely, call, 112.10 
name, 257.26 
dvouatiZetv, 10, the act of naming, 255.24 
dvopatobéTns, name-giver, 255.26 
dvtms, genuinely, 136.11, 164.19, 198.20, 
215.11, 229.26, 249.31, 250.22, 
266.8, 272.16 
really, 116.24, 120.26, 128.7, 150.10, 
152.15, 214.18, 284.20, 307.6, 
307.23, 307.24 
truly, 273.26 
4 dévtws ovcia, genuine substance, 
212.7 
TO dvtws dv, genuine being, 260.5 
real Being, 114.6, 128.1, 128.17, 
129.5, 161.30 
really real being, 312.28 
thing that really is, 241.17, 270.24 
TO OUK SvTws dv, not really being, 
128.16 
TO OUK SvTWS OK Sv, not really 
non-being, 128.7, 241.17 
d€uxivrtos, rapid, 309.15 
dtradds, follower, 112.27 
dpatés, visible, 292.30, 293-10, 296.27, 
299.14 
dpyavikds, instrumental, 160.10 
dSpyavoy, instrument, 281.12 
organ, 127.19, 311.18 
tool, 281.20 
dpextikds, desirous, 245.9 
dpextos, object of desire, 245.22 


dpe€is, desire, 245.18 
dpSoSo0§aoTikdds, in the mode of correct 
opinion, 287.30 
dp8obokia, correct opinion, 309.12 
dp86s, correct (opinion) 120.28 
proceeding correctly, 311.33, 312.10 
proceeding in a straight line, 309.4, 
314.23 
upright, 309.18 
Trpds dpOds, at a right angle, 237.29-30, 
238.5, 238.8, 278.13 
dp8oTns, correctness, 309.11 
upright position, 314.16, 314.29 
(rotating) in a straight line, 314.28 
pide, define, 171.24, 212.25, 274.20, 
274-23 
demarcate, 104.22, 316.20 
dpiouds, definition, 308.29 
dpiotds, object defined, 308.29 
épueiv, set out, head off, 103.1, 174.19 
pass. begin, 272.9 
get impetus, 153.16, 162.13, 287.25 
spring from, 114.4 
take as point of departure, 144.28 
pos, boundary, 194.4, 262.4 
division, 225.25 
limit, 117.2, 164.16, 209.14 
number, 185.27, 231.1 
term, 170.18, 170.20, 172.3, 172.5, 
172.22, 172.28, 173.14, 174.1, 
176.5, 176.25, 176.28, 179.6, 
179.22, 179.24, 179.26, 181.21, 
181.28, 183.1, 185.3, 186.1, 187.9, 
187.15, 187.19, 188.8, 188.10, 
188.18, 188.20, 188.27, 189.7, 
190.1, 190.9, 190.12, 191.5, 191.7, 
192.2, 194.10, 198.21, 199.11, 
199.22, 199.25, 199-33, 200.7, 
205.29, 212.15, 213.1, 213.3, 217.3, 
217.7, 217.20, 217.29, 218.4, 
221.11, 221.19, 225.1, 225.5, 
225.11, 227.11, 228.3, 232.8, 
233.11, 233.13, 265.14, 270.26 
plur. bounds, 106.20, 178.24, 178.27 
‘Oppevs, Orpheus, 106.1, 112.4, 12.11, 
198.8, 222.19, 231.26, 256.19 
‘Opgikds, Orphic, 145.5, 146.20, 146.16 
oupdvios, celestial, 224.28, 226.9, 273.28, 
281.29 
heavenly, 122.18, 271.6 
in the heavens, 227.15, 269.4 
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ovipdwios, celestial (cont.) 
TO ovlpdviov, heaven, 282.7 
T& ovpadvia, the heavens, 216.27, 218.4 
ovpavioss, in a celestial manner, 234.15 
ovipavés, heaven, the heavens, 106.26, 
107.32, 108.2, 109.1, 109.16, 
II4.17, 122.14, 122.17, 136.25, 
136.27, 211.7, 218.19, 228.25, 
230.19, 234.14, 234.21, 240.23, 
241.1, 250.1, 251.4, 266.7, 266.22, 
268.17, 268.20, 268.23, 269.4, 
270.1, 271.4, 279.10, 281.21, 282.9, 
282.24, 283.24, 284.12, 284.28, 
284.31, 292.18, 292.30, 296.7, 
296.9, 302.10 
Heaven, 269.15 
ovoia, essence, Being, substance, passim. 
ovoiotv, make substantial, substantialise, 
121.16, 133.13, 134.17, 135.6, 
290.28, 295.17, 315.14 
ovoiwdns, substantial, 124.22, 124.25-6, 
125.26, 125.28, 126.7, 126.12, 
130.31, 134.3, 134.27, 139.22, 
140.21, 141.23, 147.8, 147.15, 
155-16, 159.31, 161.27, 164.30, 
165.12—13, 167.7, 174.26, 193.26, 
199.7, 200.12, 206.10, 211.13, 
220.13, 222.24, 229.3, 236.7, 236.9, 
239.8, 239.11, 245.2, 245.30, 246.3, 
255-29, 259.10, 286.25, 299.8, 
299.28, 301.6, 306.9, 313.3 
substantive, 195.13 
TO ovo15es, Being, 291.10 
substantial aspect/character/nature, 
119.24, 242.19, 299.19, 300.7 
substantiality, 135.5, 137.20, 141.30, 
149.8 
that which is substantial, 257.26 
ovo1e8és, in a substantial manner, 
substantially, 134.23, 165.20, 
199.27, 209.33, 211.20, 239.5, 
257-13 
dxetos, channel, 107.7, 107.11, 130.27 
dxnua, vehicle, 236.30, 281.14 
dyis, sight, 296.26, 299.14 


II 


m&0os, affection, 151.12, 219.6 
effect, 253.29 
that which happens to something, 303.1 


Traides OéuiSos, daughters of Themis, 
198.16 
TradeuTiKds, educative, 169.2, 169.6, 
169.8, 169.14 
tradaiol, of, the ancients, 120.8, 166.28-9, 
169.23, 184.2, 192.25, 208.9, 
210.26 
Trav, TO, all, 118.28 
all cases, 132.15 
all things, 103.1, 285.13 
the world, 111.3, 280.19, 
305-9 
universe, 102.4, 103.8-9, 103.15, 
103.21, 104.24, 105.4, 105.8, 
105.12, 105.31, 106.4, 106.9, 
106.15, 106.32—3, 107.6, 
107.16-17, 107.19, 107.21, 107.26, 
108.4, 108.6, 109.23, II10.14, 
III.15, 111.18, 111.28, 112.1, 
112.7, 114.24, 115.15, 118.25, 
119.1, 119.4, 121.26, 127.20, 
130.23, 140.12, 140.25, 141.7, 
146.17, 194.8, 196.12, 196.16, 
196.18, 202.28, 206.28, 207.33, 
208.3, 208.10, 208.15, 208.20, 
209.4, 210.27, 211.4, 211.10, 
214.13, 216.1, 226.23, 228.8, 
228.26, 229.4, 229.9, 230.15, 
230.22, 231.6, 231.21-2, 232.7, 
232.12, 232.21, 232.27, 233.10, 
234.12, 235.9, 236.15, 240.31, 
242.5, 247.17, 250.4, 251.1, 
251.20-21, 251.24, 252.6, 258.27, 
259-32, 264.32, 268.11, 269.24, 
269.29, 276.5, 280.12, 280.18, 
281.14, 281.24, 282.17, 282.31, 
283.8, 284.10, 284.14, 285.11, 
286.15, 286.21, 287.20, 289.14, 
290.18, 292.3, 292.11, 292.17, 
292.20-I, 296.5, 296.10, 305.8, 
311.2 
| TOU TravTds wuxn, the soul of the 
universe, 163.14-15 
the world soul, 103.18, 105.30, 141.8, 
143.24, 144.22, 212.11, 213.21, 
231.19, 236.7, 240.12, 240.32, 
241.6, 241.11, 243.23, 251.11, 
253.1, 256.9, 256.29, 258.11, 266.2, 
267.25, 268.7, 274.30, 275.3, 275-5, 
280.20, 281.12, 288.2, 288.11, 
289.4, 289.20, 289.24, 290.4, 
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292.10, 296.21, 304.29, 309.8, 
311.17 
TO aioOnTdv Trav, the sensible 
universe/realm, 309.29, 310.12 
TO voepov Trav, the whole intellectual 
realm, 138.8 
travtéAeios, wholly complete, 
204.10 
travteAns, absolutely complete, 232.10, 
232.21 
all-perfect, 109.22, 224.8, 280.18, 
313.18 
completely perfect, 166.32 
most perfect, 112.16 
perfect, 111.9, 203.27, 211.13 
utterly complete, 165.24 
trapayev, bring about, 194.17 
bring/lead forth, 102.7, 229.4, 244.11, 
259.19, 270.16, 276.21 
cause, 128.13 
derive, 145.14, 160.19, 216.27 
introduce, 259.27, 280.10, 127.14 
produce, 102.29, 119.6, 119.16, 119.20, 
136.23, 150.33, 157-15, 157.22, 
160.4, 195.3-4, 195-7, 206.19, 
209.24, 219.26-27, 219.30, 222.26, 
236.2, 240.12, 270.11, 276.24, 
281.25 
Trapay ouevos, coming about, 
102.17 
proceeding, 122.20 
TO Trapayouevov, product, 195.4 
Trapaderyua, paradigm, 102.2, 140.4, 
194-9, 195-14, 197-14, 207.31, 
208.17, 230.16, 236.6, 241.16, 
246.8, 246.20, 280.18, 296.14, 
298.6, 298.21, 299.11, 301.22, 
301.24-7 
Trapaderyuatixés, paradigmatic, 109.18, 
109.21, 208.30, 268.6 
Trapaderyuatikes, in the manner of a 
paradigm, 150.28, 151.1 
TrapaKTikds, productive, 244.18 
TrapGAANAos, parallel, 275,30, 
278,12 
TIAPAUEGOS, paramesos, 234.2 
Trapataors, continuation, 288.23 
extension, 148.5, 289.21, 292.19 
év TapaTdoel, co-extensive, 147.31 


TapatpoTn, deviation, 108.22, 
158.26 


TrapEloKUKAEiv, bring in, 148.19 
smuggle in, 278.18 
TrapeKtiKds, with causal efficacy, 215.7 
trapeAkeiv, be superfluous, 278.31 
TrapeuBaAAelv, interpolate, 170.32 
insert, 188.27, 188.14, 210.2 
TrapeuBoAn, insertion, 170.24 
TrapeuTritttelv, be inserted, 185.8 
arise, 266.15 
intrude, 283.15 
trapevTibévau, place alongside, 175.31 
put in, 178.12 
Tlapuevidns, Platonic dialogue named after 
Parmenides, 134.3, 146.27, 200.18, 
208.22, 272.20, 272.27, 284.32, 
297-4 
T&pobos, procession, 117.13, 118.8, 
121.23, 122.3, 224.26 
TrapwvuUuws, paronymously 300.22 
traoxelv, be subject to, 303.17 
get done to one, 227.21 
undergo, 183.12, 302.14, 302.27, 
304.17, 304.24-25, 305.2-3 
Tracdv, TO Sic, octave, 168.3-6, 170.1-2, 
170.7, 170.11, 170.19, 183.22, 
183.26, 187.3, 187.16, 192.7, 192.9, 
192.13, 192.19, 197-30, 207.23, 
207.30, 234.8, 234.19, 235-1, 235.3, 
235.16, 316.28 
tratnp, father, 102.14, 109.28, 112.14, 
115.2, 115.17, 116.1, 118.8, 129.27, 
145-9, 145-13, 198.13, 208.31, 
218.29, 225.21, 242.4, 244.19, 
253.31, 280.11, 281.13, 291.25, 
291.29 
tratpikés, paternal, 112.7, 203.6, 225.23, 
242.13, 257.3, 259.11, 303.21 
medav, shackle, 314.26 
Té5n, fetter, 314.28 
treiois, undergoing, 305.7 
TrepTrasixds, in the mode corresponding to 
five, 208.17, 208.15 
in the manner of the number five, 
236.13 
treyTrés, the number five (5), 208.7, 
232.14, 232.16, 233.18, 236.14 
TlevOevs, Pentheus, 256.6 
Trevtauepns, five-part, 208.5, 235.18 
tevtas, pentad, 126.33, 127.3, 270.8, 
271.13 
TrevTaoXnyos, with five shapes, 234.18 
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Trévte, 514, musical fifth, 168.3-4, 170.2, 
170.19, 187.16, 192.8-9, 192.13, 
192.20, 207.23, 208.1, 230.20, 
234-9) 234.19, 234.30, 235.2, 
235-15, 316.28 

TreTrovOevan, acquire a property, 304.19, 
304.21, 304.27-28 

Trépas, end, 103.25, 243.27 

endpoint, 261.10 

final [gradation], 256.17 

limit (opp. &treipov), 102.31, 130.3, 
130.6-7, 130.10, 133.29, 134.17, 
137.24-5, 138.2, 138.8, 141.23-4, 
141.26, 142.1, 156.32, 157.3, 
157-6-07, 160.1, 160.4, 162.16, 
162.18, 162.20, 193.18, 197.4, 
197-12, 233.3, 242.14, 245.12, 
245.26, 257.6, 258.13, 262.4, 
262.22, 272.18 

Trepaoeidts, finito-form; 138.7, 156.32 

Trepatouy, limit, 130.9, 201.10 

Treplaywyn, revolution, 204.10, 245.19 

being revolved, 286.27 
TrepiekT1Ks, including, 271.26 
inclusive, such as to include, 151.16, 
151.23, 200.1, 220.16, 229.21, 
230.23, 263.6, 266.28 
such as to encompass, 226.22, 
261.32 

TrepikoAuyis, covering, 285.4 

trepikeio@an, lie around, 250.5 

Trepikdoulos, within the cosmos, 139.18 

TrEpIANTITIKOs, encompassing, such as to 
encompass, 141.25, 175.6, 211.16, 
270.20 

inclusive, such as to include, 126.22, 
173.10, 210.11, 220.5, 220.20, 
224.3, 315.17 
taking in, 268.24 
TrepiAnuis, inclusion, 299.33 
comprehension, 315.22 
Trep1081K6s, rotational, 264.33 
Treplo&os, circle, 196.29 
cycle, 261.29, 269.3, 270.14, 289.6, 
289.9-10, 289.12, 289.14, 290.8, 
290.13, 290.16 
revolution, 109.14, 262.25, 290.17-18, 
292.20, 292.25, 310.22-3, 311.10 
Treploxt), circumference, 267.2 
envelopment, 285.10 
holding together, 210.18 


inclusion, 151.14, 220.15, 269.30, 
311.23 
Tlepitratntixés, Peripatetic, 245.24 
trepittatos, Peripatos, 121.26 
TrepioTr Gv, divert, 283.11 
TrepioooelS1s, with the form of the odd 
number, 242.12 
TrepioooelSass, in the mode of that which is 
odd in form, 219.31 
trepioads, odd (number), 233.17 
Se TEPITTOS 
Trepioods, going too far, 286.6 
TIEpITTOSs, extraneous, 187.27 
extraordinary, 276.10 
odd (number, opp. &pt10s), 214.1, 214.3, 
219.22, 219.24, 221.8, 221.13, 
267.18 
Trepipepés, TO, revolutions, 248.31 
the circular, 249.3, 273-13 
Trepipop, revolution, 218.6, 239.10, 
241.1, 255.28, 256.12, 262.16, 
262.25, 310.26, 311.1 
vault of heaven, 104.27 
Tlepois, the Persians, 154.8 
tnyaios, Fontal, 117.29, 117.30, 118.24, 
129.29, 216.1, 216.4, 275.2 
Tyn, font, 274.17 
source, 103.17, I11.6, 122.10, 274.28, 
275.4, 275.6 
TINAIKOTNS, size, 227.8-9 
titre, fall, 113.23, 113.26, 114.5-7, 
314.25 
tiotis, conviction, 307.4, 309.5, 310.3, 
310.10, 311.33, 312.1, 312.12, 
314-5» 315-45 315-7 
Tots, in a manner that is trustworthy, 
310.8 
TAdvn, error, 307.10, 308.14 
TAaviytns, planet, 264.18 
TrAavayEvos, (opp. &trAavrs) planetary, 
241.2, 260.1, 268.4, 268.19, 268.31, 
277.18, 277.19 
wandering [planetary bodies], 259.3, 
259.29, 261.17 
TO TAavoopevoy, planet, 262.26, 263.29, 
266.6, 266.8, 266.23 
TA&tos, breadth, 104.22, 249.34. 
level, 138.30, 139.7 
width, 237.20 
tr. vontoy, intelligible plane, 289.17 
intelligible realm, 131.27, 272.16 
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intellectual realm, 274.20 
TO TAATOS THs TAPABOAT|s, result (of 
division), 172.13, 172.24, 173-1 
Kata TA&Tos, horizontal, 261.10 

TlAd&toov, Plato, 105.8, 105.11, 105.18, 
105.29, 105.32, 106.30, 107.20, 
107.29, 108.22, 111.24, 113.2, 
113.13, I14.9, 114.26, 116.27, 
119.29, 120.3, 120.9, 120.19, 
120.23, 121.11, 121.22, 121.28, 
122.17, 122.28, 123.27, 124.8, 
126.15, 127.24, 135.23, 136.22, 
141.3, 143.11, 143.20, 144.26, 
145-11, 146.18, 146.23, 148.5, 
153-16, 154.10, 154.12, 154.22, 
155-6, 155.24, 156.15, 160.3, 
160.14, 161.13, 161.32, 163.11, 
166.13, 168.25, 168.30, 169.27, 
169.32, 170.5, 170.15, 174.17, 
174.25, 175-9, 175.18, 175.21, 
176.13, 179.26, 180.29, 183.28-9, 
188.1, 188.11, 188.19, 188.25, 


TA O05, crowd, 213.8 

many, 204.17, 239.18, 257.14 

multiplicity, 157.23, 162.23, 163.31, 
164.1, 164.10, 187.27 

multitude, 106.14, 121.15 

plentitude, 106.2 

plurality, 123.21-22, 125.26, 126.8, 
126.1011, 131.28, 137.13, 138.12, 
143-7) 145-15) 147-35 147-5) 147-75 
147-12, 153.3, 158.22, 162.17, 
163.28, 164.11, 164.13, 164.21, 
165.12, 165.12, 190.8, 194.13, 
194.16, 194.23, 195.9, 200.11, 
200.29-30, 200.33, 202.7, 203.20, 
203.28, 204.3, 204.10, 204.13, 
204.16, 210.7, 210.13, 214.78, 
214.17, 214.22, 216.17, 217.4, 
218.26-7, 220.4, 221.12, 222.16, 
222.22, 223.13, 228.28, 238.18, 
238.22, 238.24, 238.29, 239.8, 
242.7, 246.14, 246.17, 248.20, 
258.16, 262.5, 266.30, 266.33, 


190.9, IQ1I.2, 201.15, 212.4, 212.12, 271.12, 278.2, 316.5 


212.25, 217.11, 221.24, 224.12, 
225.30, 226.2, 226.23, 230.8, 
230.22, 230.24, 231.14, 234.26, 
235-5, 235.28, 237.6, 238.6, 241.3, 
245.25, 246.4, 247.24, 248.4, 
250.10, 250.23, 251.26, 252.15, 


that which is multiple, 123.19 
Tr. &p1Oudv, sequence of numbers, 
176.11 
TAn@verv, make plural, 153.2, 153.5, 
262.20 
multiply, 115.22, 151.31, 153.10, 


253-1, 253.20, 255.26, 256.1, 256.7, 203.16 


256.9, 258.33, 263.27, 264.19, 
268.30, 273.25, 273-32, 275-3, 
275.10, 276.16, 278.27, 279.16, 
279.17, 282.17, 284.4, 289.4, 
290.22, 293.9, 295.23, 297-13, 
301.17, 304.19, 306.6, 308.14, 
308.24, 311.21, 317.1 


TlAatoovixds, Platonic, 218.14, 259.4, 279.1 


Platonist, 155.20, 262.31, 273.26, 
278.29 
TAeovecev, be more numerous, 144.2 
be extraneous, 192.8 
TAeups, edge, 217.21, 224.32 
line, 261.24, 262.11 
side (of triangle etc.), 170.30, 193.3, 
217.30, 233.26—-7, 261.31, 262.2 
kat& TrAeupav, along the side, 261.17 
horizontally, 257.30, 261.19, 262.8 
in terms of (its) side, 261.22 
TrAeupikés, horizontal, 258.20 
TAnyn, (music) striking, 195.16 


pluralise, 163.30, 203.10, 214.20, 217.5, 
233-29, 204.15 
TO TAnOuduevov, pluralisation, 165.6, 
222.17 
TAnSuoyds, process of pluralisation, 242.6 
TAtpoua, complete/full set, 228.31, 
286.17 
essential constituent, 103.5 
filling out, 199.28 
full complement, 268.25 
plenum, 222.2, 267.4 
sum, 200.21 
AouTapXos, Plutarch, 153.29 
Aetivos, Plotinus, 154.3, 213.10 
TrveUua, pheuma, 276.12 
tobdnyeiv, direct, 237.13 
guide, 214.11 
lead forth, 268.8 
trofév Troi, from here to there, 242.26 
whence and to where, 243.25 
T8os, yearning, 243.16 
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Troinols, action, 303.1, 304.9 
creation, 108.12, 145.12, 255.16, 
255.20, 255.21, 267.28, 280.26, 
281.18 
doing, 305.7 
production, 102.16, 160.32 
Trointis, author, 256.10 
maker, 209.4 
poet, 305.10 
Trointikds, efficient (cause), 208.29, 227.3 
productive, such as to produce, 144.5, 
151.29, 215-13, 215.17 
TroinTikos, in a productive manner, 236.27 
troidtns, quality, 303.1 
TloAiteia, Republic (title of Platonic 
dialogue), 169.9, 208.13, 234.22, 
234.28, 264.29, 268.12 
TroAitela, politics, 132.28 
city-state, 198.19 
ai troAiteton, the Constitutions (a 
section of Plato’s Laws), 227.3 
TroAitiKh, the science of politics, 198.20 
TloAitikés, the Statesman (title of Platonic 
dialogue), 112.10 
TroAAaTrAcoiéZeiv, multiply, 181.11, 
204.21, 251.8, 270.28, 278.20 
TroAAaTrAaoiaouds, multiplication, 158.19, 
223.19, 242.8, 262.10 
TroAAaTrAaoleTriEptys, (ratio) where the 
larger number contains the smaller 
number two or more times, 168.7 
TroAAoo 6s, far removed, 121.29 
TroAvelS7js, multiform, 161.17, 163.29 
multi-formed, 262.27 
plural in form, 266.27 
with a variety of forms, 112.26, 260.1 
TroAupépiotos, individualised parting out, 
267.27 
pluralised, 235.23 
Tlop@upios, Porphyry, 104.31, 105.3, 
109.3, 117.7, 154.7, 162.27, 171.9, 
214.4, 215.4, 247.18, 253.26, 
282.15, 300.24, 301.5, 301.31, 
306.2, 306.7, 309.12, 311.31 
TroooTNs, quantitative aspect, 227.7 
Tmpayua, fact, 120.10, 125.11, 156.16, 
192.29, 197.8, 206.14, 218.10, 
237.12, 238.10 
reality, 174.20 
thing, 103.2, 113.22, 113.27, 114.11, 
115.12, 156.8, 159.30, 174.17, 


215.1, 215.29, 240.29, 241.25, 
246.6, 248.3, 255-17, 255.24, 
258.25, 276.7, 279.18, 284.3, 299.1, 
299.3, 300.27, 301.29, 303.14, 
313.23 

Trepl TOV TpayUcToov, about this/these 
matters, 311.25 
Trpayuarteia, study, 169.19 
work, 167.30 
TrpayuaTtelodns, correlated with things, 
193-9 

in keeping with the facts, 213.8 
tpocyelv, bring forth, 312.30 

conduct, 267.31 

convey, 197.19 

extend, 170.6, 170.11 

introduce, 165.23 

lead, 317.11 

produce, 209.29 

Trpoavayey pagely, set out earlier in 
writing, 316.1 

TPpoPoAn, projection, 124.18 

TrpoépxeoGan, be introduced, 112.1 

come/go forth, 109.25, 232.16 

derive, 205.10 

go, 170.17 

go along, 126.1 

go forward, 222.23 

go on, 120.12 

go out, 223.28, 223.29 

proceed, 102.22, 103.4, 103.21, 107.3, 
107.30, I15.30, 129.31, 135.28, 
151.3, 215.10, 187.16, 200.33, 
209.23, 225.9, 232.26, 233.5, 
233-23, 236.12, 240.6, 240.14, 
241.7, 244.21, 248.17, 249.6, 
249.23, 252.10, 259.10, 274.31, 
281.6, 281.13, 284.5, 287.20, 296.5, 
316.28 

take place, 265.20 

Trpogivan, pre-exist, 153.27, 294.30 

Trpobeols, arrangement, 280.14 

Trpoiévan (<eiui), proceed, 102.14, 102.18, 
103.2, 106.3, 107.6, 109.13, I15.22, 
118.9, 118.23, 120.18, 124.25, 
127.30, 128.14, 132.7, 133-15, 
134.20, 137.10, 137.12, 139.17, 
140.5, 140.29, 143-5, 143-13, 147.2, 
157.2, 170.1, 175-7, 175.20, 196.20, 
200.29, 203.5, 205.25, 206.16, 
206.18, 209.17, 209.19, 209.21, 
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213.32, 215.18, 215.26, 219.1, 
219.5, 219.13-14, 219.17, 219.19, 
219.24-5, 221.18, 222.16, 
222.20-I, 222.30, 223.15, 223.17, 
224.10, 225.3, 225.6, 232.25, 
242.26, 248.12, 249.15, 249.30, 
257.15, 259.6, 264.18, 271.1, 
276.24, 281.17, 284.2, 286.1, 
287.27, 296.10, 307.31, 310.20, 
310.31, 315.15 
Trpoiévon (<inut), project, 129.28, 
130.26 
TrpokaTépxelv, begin prior to, 308.12 
TrpoAauPavelv, antecedently comprehend, 
205.29, 232.1, 239.6, 241.31, 243.2, 
266.13, 268.27, 305.6, 310.8, 
312.21 
contain in advance, 131.20, 131.22 
foreshadow, 171.10 
grasp already, 265.29 
get a grip on, 167.25, 167.28 
presuppose, 201.13, 201.18, 209.9, 
210.31 
receive, 136.6 
tpddoyos, higher term in a ratio (opp. 
UTroAOyos), 201.2, 201.4 
numerator, 228.11 
Tpovoeiv, exercise providence/providential 
care, 213.24, 213.28, 219.2, 219.10, 
242.19, 244.1, 314.15 
TrpovontTikés, providential, 118.20, 
248.13 
Tpovola, care, 118.12 
providence, 108.20, 108.32, 112.33, 
118.22, 145.20, 195.24, 204.9, 
213.25, 221.20, 225.13, 241.27 
providential care, 244.4, 257.22, 309.14, 
309.15 
Tpd0dos, procession, 103.5, 106.20, 
108.17, III.7, 114.10, 114.24, 
117.28, 128.5, 128.12, 128.20, 
130.25, 130.28-9, 137.13, 146.30, 
158.19, 162.5, 162.13, 163.31, 
170.20, 189.6, 192.16, 199.16, 
203.22, 203.26, 204.22-3, 205.6, 
205.12, 205.17, 205.25, 206.1, 
206.23, 207.18, 208.12, 209.21, 
210.19, 215.9, 215.15, 215.24, 
216.12, 216.16, 219.6, 219.22, 
219.30, 220.1, 220.15, 221.7, 
222.18, 223.1, 223.19, 223.27, 


223.31, 224.16, 224.23, 224.25, 
225.1, 232.10, 232.22, 233.6, 
240.16, 242.7, 244.9, 244.16, 
247.22, 248.11, 248.16, 248.23, 
249.12, 249.15-16, 249.20, 
249.27-8, 257.12, 257.17, 257-23, 
262.10, 272.12, 272.19, 273.10, 
276.26, 277.19, 280.32, 287.15, 
288.29, 291.32, 307.21, 307.32, 
310.21 
progression, 200.12, 310.18 
KaT& TrpdoSov, in the mode of 
procession, 102.2 
in accordance with procession, 
102.31 
TpoTrodiZeiv, advance, 202.1 
TIPOTTOS1O NOS, progression (opp. 
UTroTIOB10 NOs), 264.11 
Trpoo oan, affixing, 247.16, 248.9 
point of attachment/affixing, 249.18-19, 
249.26 
projection of activity, 296.32 
TrpogeKTIKt) SUvauis, the power of 
attention, 306.1 
Trpocexnis, at the side of, 142.13 
close, 113.28, 114.8, 115.4, 139.13, 
140.11, 206.13, 207.32 
next to, 310.20 
proximate, 108.13, 117.21, 241.26 
Trpocexaas, directly, 243.29 
immediately, 113.6 
just (above), 251.15, 315.2 
proximately, 113.20, 144.11, 146.19, 
206.2, 206.7, 219.11, 219.12, 225.4, 
300.10, 310.30, 311.4, 311.28 
Tpoonyopia, denomination by a term, 
133.10 
Trpoo1Spveiv, place, 314.15 
TPOOTATIS, Governor, 205.3 
presiding, 273.20 
ruler, 170.18 
Trpocourss, in keeping with, 
105.28 
Trpoc pues, naturally, 300.20 
Trpdcwrrov, face, 123.31 
player, 305.12 
Tpdtaais, conditional, 190.19 
Trpdtepos, aforementioned, 120.30 
first, 115.19, 153.23, 159.13, 162.10, 
163.19 
previous, 303.8 
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Tpdtepos, aforementioned (cont.) 
prior, 115.25, 117.3, 117.8—-09, 117.21, 
117.31, 118.1, 118.4, 118.6, 125.6, 
212.30, 215.23, 226.31, 228.15, 
229.24, 259.26, 270.18, 272.8, 
276.14, 288.2, 292.15, 292.22 
trpdétepov, before, 106.12, 162.22, 
174.21, 176.10, 187.17 
earlier, 114.30, 130.30, 151.28, 
157.28, 162.12, 163.13, 212.5, 
218.23, 233.9, 235.2, 253.10, 
269.10, 284.1, 284.26, 293.3, 
293.29; 297-4, 297.28, 303.4 
previously, 190.2 
TrpoUTrapyelv, pre-exist, 131.19, 157.21, 
207.27, 231.25, 266.9 
TrpoUTroTi€évan, antecedently subordinate, 
205.19 
establish prior to, 211.17 
make pre-exist, 207.17, 209.22 
Trpopopikds (Adyos), exterior discourse, 
308.19 
Tpwrtdyovos, first-born, 115.16 
TPATOs, first, passin; initial, 212.16, 
267.2 
lowest, 136.29, 183.30, 184.1, 185.1 
original, 186.20 
prime, 182.26, 182.29, 190.4, 190.7 
prime (number), 223.10 
primary, 102.21, 120.11, 129.25, 
133.26, 135.14, 136.2, 155.3, 189.6, 
207.5, 219.26, 223.20, 229.4, 
239.32, 242.18, 247.15, 267.7, 
275.19, 287.18, 292.16, 295.11, 
295.11, 296.11, 315.14 
primary (number), 175.26, 218.18, 
271.31 
principal, 125.21 
Trp@tov, first(ly), passim 
TO TpdTov, the first thing, 123.13, 
123.14, 123.19, 123.21, 123.24, 
134.20, 161.19 
Tpwtoupy ds, primary-effective, 205.18, 
209.12, 260.18, 266.20 
primordial, 295.7 
primary, 111.8, 194.5 
primary-generated, 259.29 
Trpwtoss, first(ly), 208.31, 261.19 
in a primary manner/mode/way, 111.19, 
113.1O-12, 127.29, 127.31, 128.30, 
136.10, 136.15, 136.20, 150.32, 


160.21, 161.22, 215.19, 223.11, 
223.24, 224.15, 229.16, 229.27, 
289.26, 290.30, 293.16, 294.28, 
294-335 295-4) 295-11, 299-55 
303.26 
initial(ly), 271.27 
primarily, 203.5, 219.27, 220.2, 243.3, 
247.2 
TTepoppunots, loss of wings, 108.18 
toAeuatios, Ptolemy, 183.23, 317.18 
uSaydpeios, Pythagorean, 106.21, 
167.32, 174.24, 183.20, 183.24, 
188.9, 218.11, 224.30, 246.7, 270.6, 
271.19 
TruOury, base, 275.26, 276.3, 277.22, 
278.14, 278.19 
number, 276.6 
the narrow base of a jar, 268.11 
év TUOueo1v, as a simple fraction, 
181.18 
TruBuevikos, irreducible fraction, 179.28 
lowest/simplest possible, 188.16, 190.1, 
190.3 
TU, fire, 106.26, 107.11, 120.22, 
125.14-I5, 197.1, 216.30, 217.18, 
217.21, 217.24, 218.3, 220.32, 
229.16 


P 


PgoTtovns, ueTa, in a relaxed way, 281.16 
Péa, Rhea, 269.15 
éntos, (arithm.) rational, 183.18, 210.23, 
230.26, 258.22 
rationally commensurable, 261.32 
pita, root, 164.18, 231.27 
piGawua, root, 222.12 


2 


codpdtns, weakness, 278.23 

capnvizey, clarify, 179.8, 190.16 

oeipd, chain, 112.5 

series, 198.7, 201.25, 201.30, 202.1-2, 

235.14, 258.21, 268.31, 269.2, 
272.26, 273.18, 294.32 

Leiptives, Sirens, 208.13, 210.27, 234.23-4 

o€AtvN, Moon, 104.19, 104.24, 104.27, 
142.12, 202.22, 226.8, 264.1, 264.7, 
264.30, 268.10, 269.16, 282.10-11 
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Umrd oeAtny, sublunary, 112.27, 136.25, 
211.7, 216.28, 227.20, 282.5, 
317-15 
oeAnuiakés, lunar, 201.28 
of the moon, 106.27, 289.13 
Leur}pos, Severus, 152.28, 153.25, 170.3, 
171.9, IQI.1, 192.11, 192.26 
onuaively, signify, 108.27, 237.25, 263.1, 
265.12, 288.27, 300.20, 302.6, 
306.23, 308.29, 314.29 
OnNavtikds, such as to signify, 
116.9 
connoting, 118.2, 231.15 
indicative, 281.1 
onueiov, evidence, 169.24 
point, 130.8, 130.10, 152.30, 153.22, 
237-29, 242.27, 242.29, 243.3, 
243.6, 243.10, 243.13, 270.6, 
290.33 
oféveiv, have strength, 291.2 
G1YWLEVOS, secret, 243.8 
oxedaoTds, dissoluble, 299.24, 295.29, 
300.6, 302.21 
okéuya, speculation, 104.1 
oklaypageiv, create an illusion, 253.20 
oxotevov, 10, darkness, 231.11 
Lopiotts, Sophist (title of Platonic 
dialogue), 132.18, 134.2, 158.23, 
159.2, 160.5, 304.20 
oTrapay os, tearing apart, 198.7 
omépua, seed, 131.22, 146.5 
OTTEOUATIKOS, spermatic, 193.27 
otrousaios, blessed (person), 110.22 
otdoipos, stable, 134.13 
stationery, 267.22 
oTdols, rest (opp. Kivnols), 133.25, 137.20, 
137.31 
otatikt (ét1otyN), (science of) weighing, 
132.29 
otepeds, cube, 201.17 
solid (number, proportion, thing), 
170.17, 198.26, 205.19, 206.3, 
206.29, 209.27, 219.16, 219.18, 
219.20, 219.32, 224.21, 281.17, 
316.30 
three-dimensional, 205.18, 219.11 
oTHAn, (ancient) monument, 278.13 
otnplyuds, (astron.) station, 264.10 
otiyos, row/sequence of numbers, 170.30, 
175.18, 176.4, 176.7, 205.32, 
216.26, 217.31 


otorxeiov, element, 109.31, 119.14, 
IIQ.19, 119.23, 123.29, 124.6, 
127.14, 135.14, 135.16, 135.18, 
136.24, 142.32, 158.2, 162.26-7, 
162.30, 163.2—3, 163.16, 167.10, 
193.23, 197.2, 210.22, 211.5—6, 
211.11, 216.29, 216.33, 217.4, 
217.14, 217.20, 217.29, 218.19, 
220.32, 227.23, 228.24, 228.29, 
229.6, 231.10, 232.25, 268.23, 
270.2, 272.22, 272.30, 275.22, 
276.1, 276.17, 281.25, 281.27, 
306.12, 316.34, 317.15 

otpdatrtey, flash, 256.25 

ouyyevijs, akin, 136.8, 136.10, 197.4, 
227.1, 229.29, 241.28, 242.14, 
262.4, 285.22 

kindred, 140.1, 257.3 

ouyKpaTikds, co-mingling, 216.21 

ovyxuols, fusion, 254.2 

ouZevyvuvai, arrange alongside, 111.7 

bind/yoke together, 119.3, 200.16, 
207.8 

make carry with, 122.26 

make coordinate with, 159.23 

ovZevels, yoking together, 199.13 

ovduyia, pair yoked together, 315.3 

ovCuyos, reciprocal relationship, 
311.24 

oupB_eBnkds, accidentally, 119.5, 158.25 

TO ouuBeBnkds, accident, 305.20, 
259.21 

oupBoAn, coming together 247.32 

ovuBorov, symbol, 115.21, 198.11, 215.28, 
246.7, 247.19, 247.27, 248.2, 257.1, 
284.11, 308.22 

ouyTraérs, sympathetic, 305.8 

ouptrapayelv, produce together, 118.9, 
281.13 

ouytrepatvelv, help bring about, 290.13 

(mid.) bring to a conclusion, 191.3 
oupTrAnpowy, be essential part of, 135.17, 
148.32 
be interpolated between, 209.7 
compose, 105.9 
constitute, 147.3, 147.10, 150.4, 150.6 
essentially constitute, 236.4 
fill, 103.11, 207.12 
fill in, 187.12, 192.1, 210.3, 228.30, 
316.1 
fill out, 175.5, 177.31, 221.30 
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ouuTrAnpoty, be essential part of (cont.) 
fill up, 110.1, 173.6, 178.3, 185.14, 
186.10, 196.4, 206.10, 207.21, 
222.13, 225.16, 227.30, 230.24, 
255.10, 255.32, 269.29, 281.28 
make complete, 111.29, 207.33 
ouuTApwors, complement, 188.28 
composition, 293.6 
OUUTIANPWTIKOS, Constitutive, 147.16 
forming an essential part, 149.15, 
280.21 
ouutrpoitvai, be subordinate to, 
285.16 
ouutTrpogpyeo@ar, advance alongside, 
228.29 
ovupPapors, mutual destruction, 254.2, 
254.10 
ouypuns, connate, 142.16, 240.8, 281.5 
innate, 140.19 
natural, 195.12, 282.18 
ouppvec8ai, be connate, 102.25 
be conjoined/united naturally, 166.20, 
203.20, 266.31 
ouuuros, akin, 113.27 
ovypuols, natural conjunction, 277.17 
ounpovia, concord, 167.31, 208.2, 


211.3 
concordance, 192.23, 195-15, 197-29, 
210.29, 234.9, 234.20, 235.15, 
235.27, 267.17 
consonance, 170.10, 183.22 
ouvaipeiv, summarise, 174.29 
ouvaAAayua, contract, 316.34 
OUVOUPOTEPOS, SUM, 173.17—-19, 173.24, 
173.26, 174-3, 174-5 
TO ouvaypdotepov, both, 239.2, 246.14, 
285.8 
ouvavoxipvav, mix together, 140.17, 
140.29 
ouvatrokabioté&va, coincide, 290.19 
synchronise, 292.21 
ouvarteiv, apply, 117.10 
be in contact, 144.18, 206.28 
bring into conjunction, 159.7 
coincide, 298.30 
combine with, 149.20 
conjoin, 103.26, 104.7, 240.18, 249.14, 
249.17, 249.22, 250.29, 251.10, 
280.12 
connect, 102.26, 103.17-18, 105.31, 
112.32, 119.8, 139.5, 199-31, 


200.20, 203.14, 204.1, 204.29, 
207.10, 241.22, 276.30, 313.18 
join, 237.31, 282.31, 311.7 
put on same level, 220.28 
put together, 293.5 
unify (with), 222.28 
unite, 203.19, 222.25, 222.31, 
247-13 
ouvopudlelv, adjust, 283.6 
bring into harmony, 160.27, 208.14, 
210.25 
fit, 195.21 
harmonise, 162.12, 228.31, 229.23, 
231.24, 282.16 
ouvapyotteiv, bring into harmony, 158.17, 
159.6, 159.9, 167.13 
harmonise, 162.18 
ouvaptay, depend, 285.20 
ouvéptnois, connection, 144.3 
ouvagr, conjunction, 249.25 
connection, 102.24 
contact, 243.17, 246.31, 247.10 
joining, 275.30 
sticking together, 297.24 
TO ouvagés, that which establishes a 
connection, 241.24 
ovals, conjoining, 249.20 
ovvbeo1s, binding (together), 163.27, 
164.3, 273-4 
joining together, 297.25, 297.27 
ovvSeou0s, bond, 209.7, 269.10, 269.27 
bonding together, 135.8 
conjunction, 130.15, 132.5 
that which binds together, 131.30, 
239.11 
ouvSeTikos, conjoining, 267.5 
binding, 209.11, 210.7, 269.13 
connecting, 199.6, 241.23 
connective, 200.20 
ouvbiaipeiv, divide together with, 143.3, 
152.10, 164.9, 282.9, 290.27 
ouvéiaTrAakivai, be interwoven with, 
284.22 
ouveyyus, proximate, 179.12, 179.20 
ouvekTikds, connective, 106.25, 126.12, 
273.1 
constitutive, 235.17 
such as to bring together, 262.6 
such as to connect, 159.11, 210.8, 
213.13, 213.17, 213.21 
such as to constitute, 229.14, 229.14 
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such as to unite, 261.32 
that which connects, 153.7, 194-14, 
194.28, 198.30, 200.9, 225.20, 
272.31 
ouvexpaivelv, exhibit at the same time, 
138.13 
ouveAauvelv, draw, 211.6 
ouveAiooetv, unfold, 204.27 
articulate, 260.19 
ouvepysiv, cooperate, 281.8 
ouvepeideiv, bind together, 269.28 
ouppbeipeobai, be mutually destroyed, 
254-27 
be compounded, 301.12 
ouveyis, combined, 246.16 
composite, 246.18 
conjoined, 248.16 
continuous, 166.10, 238.14-16, 238.19, 
238.26, 248.23, 248.30 
one, 166.6 
whole, 166.7 
KTH TO OUveXés, In succession, 
192.5 
ouvGeois, composition, 148.11, 148.17 
synthesis, 313.11 
ouvOeTos, composite, 117.17, 117.19, 
129.16, 136.19, 140.5, 157.26, 
200.22, 200.27-8, 200.33, 201.14, 
201.17, 215.25, 285.19, 316.6 
ouvOewpeiv, consider, 143.9 
ouvOnua, token, 198.6 
watchword, 247.30, 256.29-30, 257.7 
ouvvevelv, converge, 106.17, 152.19, 
243.16, 245.8 
be directed, 153.15 
ouvoyeus, Connector, 269.14 
ouvoxt), connection, 158.31 
holding together, 210.13 
ouUVvoXIKds, encompassing, 257.4. 
that which connects, 104.26 
that which conjoins, 267.4 
ouvteagiv, contribute, 104.7, 132.33, 
231.12, 232.6, 297.9 
come to mutual completion, 199.29 
ouvtouws, briefly, 146.19, 190.15, 222.29, 
274.14, 293-9, 296.27 
generally, 161.25 
summarily, 238.9 
ouvtpéxelv, run through, 238.17 
ouvuTrépxely, exist together, 159.27, 
314.10 


ouvugiotévai, establish in conjunction 
with, 151.8, 151.11 
co-establish, 119.2 
create with, 292.4, 292.5 
ovoTatikds, co-ordinate, 169.5 
that which constitutes, 244.5 
ovotorxos, coordinate, 159.12 
corresponding, 268.19 
ovotoixia, rank, 162.20 
category, 206.6 
table of opposites, 258.21 
ovotoixes, in a corresponding manner, 
150.29 
in the manner of something belonging 
to the same order, 310.2 
opaipa, sphere, 106.6, 106.16, 106.24, 
106.27, 108.4, 211.12, 228.13, 
229.9, 229.18, 229.25, 230.10, 
230.13, 231.9, 235.7, 250.5, 268.18, 
276.1-2, 276.11, 276.17, 281.26, 
281.28, 282.1, 282.2, 317.17 
o. KpikooTn, armillary sphere, 250.6 
o. &trAavis, sphere of the fixed stars, 
104.21 
ai été opaipai tot opavot, the seven 
spheres of the heaven, 212.17, 
218.7, 228.25, 228.28, 229.6 
al dxta opaipai tot otpavot, the eight 
spheres of the heaven, 234.21 
al 8aSexa opoipal Tod través, the 12 
spheres of the universe, 276.5 
opaipikds, spherical, 215.2-3, 239.10, 
250.3 
4 opaipin, the science of spheres, 
238.32 
opaipoeiSjs, spherical in form, 127.17, 
219.29 
oxéors, relation, 104.2, 105.23, 106.14, 
142.26, 158.13, 203.14, 210.16, 
213.27, 232.30, 259.5, 259.9, 
259-13, 259-17, 276.16, 280.7, 
283.4, 285.14, 303.1, 303.24 
o. KkUplwTaTn, relationality in the 
strictest sense, 303.25 
oxfiua, figure, 136.7, 235.6 
shape, 103.11, 103.25, 114.25, 136.4, 
136.14, 160.28, 160.28, 187.18, 
196.28, 207.33, 208.17, 224.31, 
237.11, 238.9, 239-7, 239-13, 
239.21, 247.17, 247.28, 249.32, 
250.8, 273.12, 277.20, 279.24, 
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oxi, figure (cont.) 
shape, 280.8, 284.20, 293.4, 295.10-I1, 
295.21, 315-17, 316.3 
oxnuatiZeiv, configure, 222.1, 281.22 
give shape to, 136.11 
provide a shape for, 248.6 
shape, 316.20 
oxnuatiotikds, shaping, 216.22 
oxiors, cutting, 216.15, 265.10 
cutting apart, 297.24 
cutting into strips, 237.22, 277.8, 
277.21 
division into linear portions, 240.2 
splitting, 240.13, 265.15 
strip, 237.26, 246.27, 249.19 
LooKpatns, Socrates, 133.1, 140.18, 169.9, 
169.12, 209.5, 245.20 
odpa, body, 102.5, 102.10, 102.26, 
102.28, 103.7, 103.20, 104.3, 104.5, 
104.8, 104.13, 104.15, 105.9, 
105.14, 105.22, 106.12, 106.33, 
107.4, 108.14, 113.12, 113.14, 
114.13, I14.15-16, 114.18, 
II4.20-I, 114.33, 115.2, 115.7, 
116.1, 117.4, 117.8, 117.21, 117.24, 
117.26, 118.6, 118.8, 118.13, 119.5, 
119.78, I19.10, 119.26, 122.22, 
123.3, 123.19, 123.30, 125.28, 
127.12, 127.14, 127.21, 131.2, 
131.16, 134.10, 134.27, 135.2, 
135-11, 135.20, 138.17, 139.17, 
139.20-1, 139.23, 139.27, 139.30, 
140.10, 140.17, 140.29, 140.32, 
141.3, 41.13, 141.16, 141.18, 
142.4, 142.7, 142.16, 142.19, 
142.26, 143.13, 143.29, 143.31, 
144.2-3, 144.10, 144.12, 144.14, 
144.24, 144.28, 144.30, 145.22, 
146.5, 146.10, 147.20, 147.25, 
148.7, 148.25-7, 149.1, 149.23, 
150.4, 150.8, 150.22—4, I51.26-7, 
151.31, 152.1, 152.9, 152.11, 
152.14, 152.17, 152.22-3, 152.29, 
153-6, 154.3, 154.13, 154.22, 
154.24-5, 155.2, 155-11, 156.22, 
160.16, 164.9, 164.27, 165.15, 
166.20, 169.4, 170.17, 193.15, 
193-17, 196.31, 197-5, 204.17-18, 
205.4, 205.11, 205.13, 205.18, 
205.26-7, 209.15, 209.26, 213.20, 
215.2, 219.3, 226.10, 226.18-19, 


229.12, 229.1920, 229.28, 235.11, 
235-15, 245.26, 245.28, 247.7, 
250.3, 250.4, 250.7, 251.23, 255.6, 
259.23, 266.18, 270.7, 271.21, 
272.7, 278.4, 281.3, 281.5, 
281.9-10, 282.21, 282.27, 283.6, 
283.9, 284.21, 285.16-17, 
285.21-2, 285.26, 285.28, 285.33, 
286.5, 286.13, 289.10, 291.26, 
292.30, 293-3, 293-7, 293-10-1I, 
293-13, 293-27, 295-7, 295-20, 
295.22, 313.28, 313.31 
owparixds, bodily, 134.25, 145.16, 157.26, 
204.20 
corporeal, 104.10, 109.9, 109.12, 113.6, 
114.23, 115.8, 119.13, 135-9, 140.6, 
141.6, 152.26, 155.29, 158.7, 169.7, 
193-14, 200.27, 209.27, 229.32, 
250.3, 272.11, 282.26, 282.29, 
290.17, 290.19, 295.13, 317-13 
owpartoedys, corporeal, 124.14, 127.12, 
130.27, 136.31, 138.11, 140.25, 
140.28, 143.13, 151.27, 193-29, 
196.32, 201.9, 229.31, 241.9, 
241.12, 279.20, 280.12, 281.31, 
282.3, 282.6, 282.8, 283.18 
corporeal in form, 165.30, 229.28 
corporeal-formed, 140.15 
owpatdtns, corporeality, 139.20 
owyatoupyeiv, forge bodies, 316.19 
YworKkpaTns, Sosicrates, 300.32, 301.4 
owortkds, able to preserve, 110.14 
owTtp, saviour, 110.12 
owtnpia, salvation, 110.3 


T 


taEis, level, 257.7 

order, 102.18-20, 102.30, 103.6, 104.16, 
105.13, 107.17, 112.28, 113.20, 
115.3, 117.2, 118.2, 118.6, 120.17, 
122.1, 127.32, 139.32-33, 144.21, 
145-6, 145-9, 155-27) 159-14, 175-7, 
176.8, 194.14, 198.11, 200.11, 
207.16, 208.30, 220.19, 224.25, 
225.9, 235.8, 235.12, 240.6, 247.15, 
269.17, 272.4, 272.25, 281.1 

place, 155.3, 258.4 

position, 213.3, 234.6, 282.20 

rank, 199.17, 211.4, 283.11, 306.16 

station and rank, 160.24 
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status, 133.11, 313.12, 316.31 
Tapaxases, TO, trouble, 106.17 
disturbed character, 231.11 
Tdptapa, Tartarus, 231.28 
taors, limit, 250.8 
TATTELV, arrange, 105.20, 127.1, 127.5, 
140.2, 171.1, 171.6, 171.11, 175.17, 
208.20, 231.17, 270.6, 276.22 
correlate position, 212.19 
deploy, 226.8 
marshall, 106.19 
order, 102.20, 213.31, 231.23 
place, 242.11, 269.8 
rank, 133.28 
stand, 177.14 
TouTd(v), TaAUTS(v), TO, Sameness, the 
Same (opp. 10 étgpov, TO 8TEpov) 
119.23, 126.27, 126.29, 133.12, 
133-29, 134.4, 134.6, 134.24, 135.2, 
135.8, 137.4, 137.22, 138.28, 
139.12, 152.6, 154.27, 156.6, 
156.8, 156.17, 156.20, 157.32, 
158.16, 158.29-30, 159.5-6, 159.9, 
159.12, 159.28, 160.6, 162.3, 
162.12, 162.18, 162.20, 166.15, 
167.13, 167.16, 194.16, 196.22, 
208.29, 210.1, 215.14, 219.21, 
227.11, 238.30, 239.29, 241.1, 
242.21, 249.29, 252.19, 253.2, 
253-24, 255.3, 255.18, 256.15, 
257.25, 258.5, 258.12, 258.22, 
259.1, 262.16, 262.25, 272.15, 
277.6, 291.10, 291.15, 295.26, 
297.15, 298.3, 299.28, 303.29, 
304.3, 305.27, 306.11, 306.20, 
307.18, 308.32, 316.12 
6 Tot tavtot KUKAos, the Circle of the 
Same, 218.5, 238.1, 238.4, 239.24, 
239.29, 242.1, 246.20, 256.30-31, 
257.21, 257.30, 258.19, 260.3, 
260.17, 261.6, 261.18, 261.21, 
262.34, 266.23, 266.29, 268.28, 
271.16, 277-11, 299.23, 299.26, 
301.21, 305.5, 306.28, 308.8, 
309.29, 310.13, 310.19, 310.30, 
ZLI.II, 312.5, 312.7, 313.26, 
313.32, 314.7, 314.16, 314.21, 
314.24, 314.26, 315.29, 
315.31 
eis TaUTS, to the same point, 248.17 
sis TAUTOV, ON a par, 104.13 


év tavTé, in the same condition, 134.11, 
272.18 
in the same place, 252.2, 286.26 
in the same way, 134.12, 250.20, 
250.24, 251.2 
Kate tavtov, equally, 307.12, 
307.16-17, 307.21 
invariably, 306.17, 306.23, 307.6 
all the same, 305.26 
in the same condition, 306.18 
tauTotroidés, making the same, 167.23, 
208.22, 253.9, 256.27 
TauToTNs, Sameness, 123.23, 132.22-3, 
133.22, 134.18, 134.28, 137.11, 
137-15, 137.27-9, 138.1, 138.3, 
142.30, 143.2, 152.3, 152.6, 152.9, 
155-5, 155-8, 155.12-13, 155.15, 
155-19, 155-20, 155.23, 156.2, 
156.56, 156.9, 156.32, 157.3, 
157-7, 157-16, 158.11, 159.7, 
159.18, 159.28, 159.32, 160.1, 
160.14, 162.8, 167.4, 167.15, 
167.22, 199.11, 199.15, 199.19-20, 
199.24, 199.29, 200.5, 200.14, 
200.19, 201.23, 203.23, 204.7, 
206.12, 210.4, 215.8, 223.18, 
223.32, 227.1-2, 227.14, 239.22, 
240.14, 256.24, 257.2, 258.16, 
262.23, 262.29, 262.32-3, 263.7, 
263.9, 263.14, 266.31, 267.9, 
267.23, 271.22, 298.13-14, 301.14, 
302.30, 303.15, 303.31, 306.26, 
307.3, 315.29, 315.31, 317-12 
the Same, 263.11 
teOnAuouévos, feminine, 269.19 
textaiveoOai, frame, 280.13, 281.30, 
282.2-3 
TekTovikn, (science of) architecture, 
132.28 
téAgios, complete, 103.13, 125.23, 131.9, 
215.14, 229.27, 281.4, 287.26 
complete (or perfect), 312.24 
perfect, 109.30, I11.17, 127.20, 128.26, 
194.6, 210.30, 263.5, 287.20, 288.8, 
308.21 
TO TéAelov, perfection, 128.2 
that which is perfect, 287.15, 287.28, 
288.7 
Tt. &pl6yds, perfect number, 290.15 
t. povas, whole number, 181.12, 181.22, 
184.2 
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TeAeloTns, complete status, 288.13 
completeness, 109.33, 240.14, 257.21, 
314.11 
completion, 232.18, 257.13 
perfection, 110.27, 112.29, 112.31, 
112.32, 129.19, 283.15 
teAeiouv, bring into something complete, 
197.21 
make complete, 248.26 
perfect, 128.25, 128.26, 128.27, 129.16, 
129.18, 160.31, 213.26, 214.1, 
313.17 
result, 192.22 
TteAgiwois, completion, 117.29, 205.8 
development, 215.13 
TeAgiwTiKds, such as to complete, 165.22 
téheos, perfect, 160.22 
complete, 234.14 
teAecloupy és, perfective, 106.24, 226.21 
such as to bring things to completion, 
271.10 
such as to complete, 223.20 
such as to complete and perfect, 124.23 
such as to perfect, 194.12 
that which brings to completion, 
270.14 
TO TeAecloupy dv, the power of 
completing things, 219.8 
the power of making things perfect, 
222.27 
teAeot1kés, he who practises mystic rites, 
247-29 
TeAeuTaios, end point, 107.2 
final, 151.30, 200.16, 206.25, 226.5, 
279.26 
final stage, 231.30 
last, 199.9, 200.8, 276.25 
TeAeuTH, end, 223.11 
TteAéws, completely, 199.11, 205.1, 268.15, 
279.26, 301.26 
completely and perfectly, 301.23 
TteAikds, final (cause), 109.18, 109.20, 
208.24 
Ttéhos, end, 120.13, 196.20, 249.22 
end point, 206.27 
final term, 192.2 
final goal, 302.7 
goal, 120.6, 269.27 
tecodpov, 514, musical fourth, 168.2, 
170.8, 183.22, 183.27, 229.17, 
229.24, 230.21 


TETPAywvIKds, square, 205.5 
TetTpayoviobels, squared, 233.26 
TeTpaywvos, square, 258.22, 271.14 
square number, 209.29 
with four sides, 215.25 
tetpadios, quadruple, 225.11 
tetradic, 225.14, 270.19, 276.4 
Tetpadikes, in the manner of the number 
four, 236.16 
in the manner of the tetrad, 207.27, 
208.16 
tetradically, 208.15 
tetpauepnis, four-fold, 231.7, 236.17, 
234.10 
four-part(ed), 208.4, 235.22 
with four parts, 234.17 
t. Siaxdounois, the four Quadrants, 
260.15 
tetpaTrAacidceiv, take four times over, 
182.18 
tetpatrAeupos, quadrilateral, 261.20, 
261.22, 261.27 
TetpaTrAous, quadruple, 234.13 
TeTpas, four, 230.21, 265.14 
tetrad, 197.29, 204.5, 205.30, 207.28, 
215.10, 215.25, 217.21, 221.16, 
233.24, 233.26, 270.8, 270.22, 
271.13, 274.8, 275.21, 275.22 
the number four (4), 175.11, 208.7, 
213.28, 213.31, 215.18, 232.13, 
232.15, 233-22, 271.11 
tetpcotoixov, the four elements, 268.7, 
268.9 
TeTpayf), in four ways, 230.16 
TeTpcxopdov, tetrachord, 168.24, 
170.1 
Tetpayes, in a four-fold manner, 161.26, 
232.4 
fourfold, 232.6 
TeTTapoov, 514, (musical) fourth, 168.6 
TEXVN, art, 132.32 
craft, 132.30, 280.31 
tnptoeis, observations, 212.23 
Tiyouos, Timaeus, 124.25, 137.15, 143.23, 
146.13, 153.11, 165.28, 169.11, 
169.28, 171.24, 188.9, 190.9, 
194.18, 195.10, 198.31, 200.23, 
207.11, 207.25, 208.19, 211.15, 
240.10, 244.30, 261.11, 267.2, 
272.10, 280.16, 286.12, 298.25, 
313.26 
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Timaeus (title of Platonic dialogue), 
173-7) 279-35 279-7 279-11; 
316.17 

Titovis, female Titan, 270.12 
Titowikds, Titanic, 146.15 
Titavikds, in the manner/mode of the 
Titans, 165.15, 297.29, 
316.19 
Titov, Titan, 146.13 
toviaios, of the tone, 181.8 

tonal, 168.11 

toniaios, 180.11 

tonic, 183.3 

Tovos, tone, 168.12-13, 168.18, 168.21, 
170.3—5, 170.12, 180.4, 180.12, 
180.17, 180.28, 185.11, 187.17, 
189.19, I9I.1, 192.8-11, 192.14, 
192.31, 207.23, 234.10, 234.24, 
234.30, 235-1, 316.28 

to1Kkés, localised, 104.32 

involving place, 286.3 

in a spatial manner, 286.15, 290.20 

totros, location, 106.21 

place, 104.20, 113.12, 128.10, 211.6, 
231.16, 235.24, 286.14 

Tooautaxés, in this many forms, 

112.33 

so many in number, 167.3 

in that many ways, 291.10 

Tpaywdia, tragedy, 305.10 

tp1adikés, triadic, 157.29, 196.10, 219.21, 
221.9, 225.7, 225.8, 225.8, 233.6, 
270.19 

Tp1a8ikéss, in the manner of the triad, 
223.29 

Tplds, triad, 126.4, 129.30, 134.14, 157.27, 
205.29, 213.23, 213.25, 215.9, 
215.22, 221.10, 221.16, 223.10, 
270.7, 270.21, 271.13, 271.26, 
273-12, 274.7, 274.19, 274.23, 
274.26, 274.29, 275.1, 275-75 
276.28, 276.30 

the number three (3), 172.24, 175.10, 
175.12, 198.4, 204.9, 232.17, 
271.10, 277.2 

three, 297.18 

three terms, 172.9 

tplywvov, triangle, 170.27, 170.31, 171.2, 
193-3, 187.19 

tplywvos, triangular, 217.22 

Tplyovikds, triangular, 217.17 


TpInyIToviov, interval of three tones, 
168.20, 168.28 
Tplueprs, tripartite, 276.27, 277.1 
tpiuopeos, tri-morphic, 209.11 
TpiTAaoidZey, triple, 177.8 
TpITrAaciods, in the mode of the multiple of 
three, 223.3 
tpittAekns, thrice-plaited, 209.11, 272.21 
triple, 272.13, 286.25 
tpitovov, three tones, 189.12, 189.20 
tpitTés, of three sorts, 195.25 
three, 292.14, 216.3, 281.23 
three-fold, 215.32 
Tplpuns, triple-natured, 225.14 
triune in nature, 126.2, 126.26 
with a three-fold/triple nature, 125.24, 
223.1 
tpIxf}, (divide by/into) three, 103.21, 
140.1, 171.10, 201.7-8, 297.30, 
303.10 
in/with three dimensions, 152.32, 
229.28 
Tp1xes, three-fold, 295.3, 295.7, 295-10 
in three ways, 303.13 
admitting three senses, 313.1 
TplodSoupévau, tertiary (order of numbers), 
204.9, 232.10 
tpdotros, fashion, 270.13 
manner, 103.24, 104.12, 105.23, 105.27, 
117.6, 117.20, I19.1I-I2, 119.14, 
119.16, 120.7, 120.15, 124.4, 127.6, 
151.21, 160.29, 165.22, 171.4, 
194.11, 195-11, 195.18, 201.12, 
203.9, 213.12, 214.5, 222.18, 229.2, 
238.14, 239.16, 239.31, 241.21, 
242.23, 243.17, 250.2, 250.22, 
252.6, 264.13, 266.19, 269.10, 
289.31, 298.11 
mode, 165.30, 218.20, 263.27, 283.29 
way, 113.19, 138.26, 257.28 
Tov Tpdtrov, in the manner/way, 220.6, 
289.15 
so too, 248.27 
&tro tpétrov, inappropriately, 269.17 
KaTa& Tpdtrov, in respect of the manner 
in which it takes place, 119.31 
properly, 125.11 
in a sense, 291.8 
TUTros, imprint, 278.10 
cos TUTrep, in a general way, 139.12, 
236.6 
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uyeia, health, 132.26 
uyins, sound, 278.22 
USap, water, 106.24, 216.30, 217.2, 
217.23, 218.2, 230.20, 268.21, 
269.15, 298.8 
WAatos, material, 107.11 
UAn, matter, 102.11, 119.21, 127.30, 
138.24, 197.6, 208.29, 209.8, 222.1, 
222.3, 222.10, 254.5, 256.17, 
263.29, 266.15, 271.5, 280.23, 
305.23 
buveiv, celebrate, 314.31 
Utrap€is, existence, 109.33, 123.16, 147.26, 
148.2, 157.30-I, 196.21, 200.14, 
222.16, 239.19, 279.23, 297.30 
hyparxis, 255.15 
subsistence, 204.1 
substance, 125.25, 126.6, 126.9, 126.22, 
126.25, 126.28, 126.32, 127.1, 
127.7, 138.6, I41.19, 163.30 
Utrevavtios, utter opposite, 149.19 
diametrically opposed, 158.28 
Grretripepnys, sub-superpartient (reciprocal 
of superpartient, e.g. x/(x+2), 
x/(x+3). etc.), 200.26, 202.5 
Utretripoptos, sub-superparticular 
(reciprocal of superparticular, e.g. 
(x—1)/x), 200.26, 202.3 
Utrettitpitos, reciprocal of the epitritos (i.e. 
three fourths, in the ratio 3:4), 
168.10 
Urrepavexerv, transcend, 196.15 
Utteotpéxelv, be situated above, 
196.17 
Utrep1SpvecGa, be set over, 
143.32 
UtrepxadijoGa1, preside over, 143.28, 
251.15, 251.22 
Utrepxeiuevos, located above, 225.4 
elevated 236.30 
Utrepkdouios, hypercosmic, 102.9, 105.17, 
105.30, 143.22, 143.26, 143.28, 
143-30, 144.3, 144.6, 144.9, 144.29, 
240.10, 241.4, 262.23, 272.2, 
280.9-10, 280.15, 289.30, 290.6, 
290.8 
Utrepoupdvios, entirely hypercosmic, 
273.31 
Utrepoviotos, hypercosmic, 213.19 


Utrepoyt), superiority, 108.29, 118.3, 
140.28, 253.12, 317.11 
difference (amount by which a number 
exceeds another), 172.6, 172.9, 
172.21, 172.29, 180.28, 183.7, 
228.12 
UtrepTrAfjpes, TO, hyperfulness, 128.2 
Utréptepos, higher, 156.31, 198.3 
superior, 200.5, 226.32, 288.1 
posterior, 226.32 
Utreppuns, supernatural, 153.19 
UmrdBaos, foundation, 206.3 
inferior gradation, 267.3 
UTroS0xn, reception, 111.27 
receptacle, 219.27 
Utro8UoKoAos, difficult to understand, 
265.12 
Urd8eo1s, hypothesis, 146.29, 264.24, 
146.27 
supposition, 279.1 
UtrobetiKés, hypothetical, 114.15 
Utroxeiuevos, under discussion, 268.2 
underlying, 127.13, 197.5 
TO Utroxeiuevov, subject, 126.18, 
139.21, 140.30, 161.12, 164.23, 
174.22 
substance, 223.13 
substrate, 119.17, 136.23, 153.29-30, 
160.19, 218.3, 221.32 
underlying subject, 152.11, 300.8 
UtroKpitis, actor, 305.12 
UrdAoyos, (opp. TPdACYos), base, 
177.1 
denominator, 228.11 
lesser term in a ratio, 182.2, 201.2, 
201.4 
subcontrary, 200.26, 203.15 
UmrdAorTra, remains, 163.15, 163.17 
UmrdAorTrov, it remains, 139.9 
UtrotroBicp6s, retrogradation (opp. 
TIPOTTOSIGNGS), 264.11 
UtroTroAAaTrAdotos, submultiple (ratio), 
200.25, 201.24, 201.31 
UtrootdéOun, sediment, 211.8 
dregs, 231.11, 232.1 
UtréoTao1s, creation, 316.2 
existence, 128.9, 147.31, 156.28, 158.27, 
205.28, 207.14 
foundation, 167.21 
hypostasis, 130.10, 131.14, 148.20, 
150.2, 151.4, 152.14, 153.21, 
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200.31, 214.13, 216.21, 231.21, 
272.14, 281.7 
relative rank, 203.30 
status, 210.18 
Utrootdt ng, creator, 195.2, 259.25 
UtrooTaTikés, giving existence, 151.29 
be constituted, 162.26 
constituting, 166.17 
establishing, 266.3 
UtrootiZewv, propose a punctuation mark, 
302.23 
Utropepduevos, carried off, 133.25 
Utrox@dvios, subterranean, 146.8 
umtias, é€, lying on one’s back, 113.27 
Uotepoyevrs, that which comes after, 
151.20 
Ugeioba, be inferior, 102.15, 117.25, 
128.17, 128.22, 130.4, 147.7, 
161.22, 200.2, 232.28, 241.19, 
258.17, 290.8, 315.10 
be lesser, 102.22 
be subordinate, 155.10, 161.23, 214.3, 
288.2 
come down, 103.22 
descend, 222.16 
fall, 114.9 
Ugeots, decline, 216.16 
deterioration, 203.16-17, 204.8, 206.4, 
223.7, 231.15, 232.11, 232.22, 
235-23 
diminished character, 128.24 
diminution, 298.32 
inferiority, 253.12 
vonynors, guidance, 221.28 


® 


DaiSpos, Phaedrus (title of Platonic 
dialogue), 105.32, 112.18, 117.12, 
122.25, 137.5, 140.18, 243.24, 
245.20, 253.1, 258.9 

DaidSav, Phaedo (title of Platonic dialogue), 
126.15 

gaivousvos, apparent, 104.12, 260.16 

exhibiting a phenomenon, 264.10 
that which appears (phenomenon), 
128.25 
(opp. ovo15n5), 195.12, 202.1, 266.1, 
266.9 
visible (opp. &~avris), 232.2, 265.2 
pavtTadeoGai, envision, 165.29 


imagine, 166.7 
avtacia, imaginative capacity, 
237-13 
mental image, 284.25 
avtacua, phantasm, 204.18 
oes, appearances (of planet), 264.5 
risings, 264.24 
Gapeis, destroyed, 149.28 
Poy yos, (music) note, 167.30 
voice, 305.28, 308.17, 308.21 
Popa, destruction, 148.15, 254.4 
MiAnBos, Philebus (title of Platonic 
dialogue), 133.1, 160.3, 267.21, 
288.25 
giAia, friendship, 111.21, 112.2, 227.3 
love, 269.24 
piAobecuoov, lover of spectacles, 143.25 
piAoKadia, completeness, 183.19 
M1AdAaos, Philolaus, 190.8 
gidos, akin, 138.11 
beloved, 111.17 
dear, 217.4 
friendly, 110.7, 111.14, 111.26 
keen, 278.23 
object of love, 283.19 
that which is loved, 111.19 
piAcoogeiv, philosophise, 277.24 
piAooogia, philosophy, 132.27 
piAdcogos, lover of wisdom, 276.8 
philosopher, 105.16, 109.3, 116.26, 
215.30, 242.9, 274.10 
= Plato, 107.29, 108.9, 109.13, 279-17, 
279.26 
giAocdqoas, philosophically, 212.4 
giAocogetepov, in a more philosophical 


manner, 154.1 
piAotexveiv, love technique, 187.17 
poitay, interpenetrate, 255.2 
permeate, 203.11 
pervade, 163.5, 304.15 
run through, 166.32, 199.9, 237-26 
opd, carrying, 307.32 
motion, 262.14, 264.3, 266.32, 314.30 
rotation, 252.18, 258.5 
pdvnois, wisdom, 241.25, 288.16, 
288.22 
poupd, guardian, 106.18 
poupntikds, guardian, 106.15, 107.16, 
292.11, 292.14 
uy és, exile, 116.24 
uyn, flight, 108.18 
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gueiv, be by nature, 150.15 
be naturally able, 102.26, 114.19, 
123.26, 128.27, 161.18 
be naturally destined, 288.8 
be naturally engendered, 314.9 
TO pvelv, natural development, 
300.22 
puaokn Zavés, the guardpost of Zeus, 
106.22 
gupaua, dough, 272.22 
pupelv, treat as kindred, 278.8 
puoikds, natural, 119.15, 153.19 
physical, 120.20, 120.24, 139.19, 146.5, 
146.7, 153.25, 160.8, 160.30, 
161.28, 164.23, 245.26, 254.12, 
254-15) 259-14 
T& puoikd, physics, 121.8 
puoikds, physically, 212.3 
in a natural manner, 259.23 
vos, natural order, 114.11 
natural thing, 155.29 
nature, 102.10, 110.24, I1I.5, 112.31, 
117.19, 124.23-4, 125.12, 131.20, 
139.18, 139.23, 139.29, I41.15, 
146.7, 146.30, 148.3, 148.26, 
150.12, 154.27, 156.17, 158.16, 
158.18, 158.21, 159.3, 159.6, 159.9, 
159.16, 160.15, 167.12, 170.16, 
194.29, 205.16, 214.25, 215.14, 
219.21, 229.23, 229.30, 235.10, 
235-15, 235.25, 235.31, 241.18, 
242.28, 243.15, 249.29, 252.19, 
255-4, 255.18, 257.1, 259.13, 
259.21, 262.5, 262.15, 266.11, 
266.16, 292.6, 295.26, 299.4, 
300.22, 305.22, 314.8 
. aioOnTH, sensible, 131.28 
. GAoyos, irrational, 116.8 
. ATHOUATOS, incorporeal, 166.21 
. Enonuévn, transcendent, 151.23 
. éritreS0s, two-dimensional, 201.9 
. katoabecotépa, inferior, 253.18 
. ueploTn, divisible, 250.18 
. 6An cwpatikh, universal corporeal, 
158.8 
. TANMUEATS, errant, 116.8 
. UTroKelpévn, underlying, 127.14 
gutikdv, growth principle, 282.15, 282.17 
putov, plant, 201.29, 221.15, 317-14 


pwvai fpacov, heroic speeches, 305.11 
gwvt B&pBapos, barbarian tongue, 305.18 


pds, light, 102.14, 119.11, 143.15, 143.16, 
254.13, 257.20, 282.13, 312.27 
9. Seiov, divine light, 122.4 
9. kat& voov, light in virtue of intellect, 
271.18 
9. THs Goris, light of life, 284.6 


Xx 


x, the letter chi, 237.10, 238.5, 255.30 
xapaxtip, character, 255.32 
character (letter), 247.19, 247.25, 
247.30, 274.13, 248.3, 278.9 
x. Gwoyovikés, life-engendering, 
256.11 
x. uéoos, middle, 276.15 
X. ovo1mSns, substantial, 255.29 
X: Wuxikds, psychic, 255.33, 256.3 
xapaktnpiZev, characterise, 135.4, 234.4, 
256.15, 308.33 
Xapaktnpiotixds, characteristic, 137.23 
XEluEpIVvds KUKAos, Tropic of Capricorn, 
261.24 
xeipoov, inferior, 149.3, 149.9-I0, 149.12, 
150.2 
worse, 213.29, 258.10, 283.13, 283.15 
x8dvios, subterranean, 221.18 
terrestrial, 268.32, 281.29 
xSovicos, in a terrestrial manner, 234.16 
Xlaoyds, (the letter) X, 255.32 
Xlov, SNOW, 120.22, 121.5 
xopela, dancing, 109.7 
dance, 107.19 
movement, 140.23 
xopnyia, bountiful provision, 112.3 
xopnyos, provider, 210.29, 215.9, 207.29 
Xpovikés, of time, 147.31 
temporal, 148.5, 281.1 
Xpovikds, temporally, 293.21 
XPOvos, time, 104.15, 115.8, 115.10, 
122.23, 122.24, 122.26, 123.11, 
212.26, 283.28, 289.5, 289.8, 
289.14, 289.21, 289.23, 289.27, 
289.28, 290.7, 290.10, 290.13, 
290.25, 291.7, 291.20, 291.22, 
291.23, 291.25, 291.27, 292.3, 
292.4, 292.9, 292.19, 293.15 
opp. aicv, 125.7, 125.8 
X. &treipos, unlimited, 289.22 
X. Gowns, animate, 292.5 
X. Se1dTepos, more divine, 115.7 
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Xpovos, time (cont.) 
X. HEpKaTEpos, more partial, 
289.16 
X. veoTEpos, younger, 115.7 
X. TPEGPUTEPOs, senior, 115.6 
X: Wuxikds, psychic, 129.8 
KATO Xpdovov, at some time, 104.5 
in a temporal sense, 115.1, 117.11 
in the same way as time, 166.8 
in time, 288.10, 292.2, 293.20 
temporal, 131.21, 291.30 
temporally, 125.5, 288.12, 293.22, 
294.26 
with reference to time, 115.5 
S1& xpdvou, for a time, 122.25 
diachronically, 243.24 
év Xpoveo, in time, 104.15, 128.18 
into time, 288.6 
temporal, 141.1, 147.25 
xpuot) ceipé, golden chain, 112.5 
Xpauatixds, (music) chromatic, 168.15, 
168.19, 169.6, 169.26 
xo@pa, place, 122.23, 129.24, 293-15, 
143-19 
position, 129.26 
xopeiv, advance, 226.14, 275.32 
80, 154-4 
go back, 174.10 
move, 251.27 
move on, 147.18 
X@proews, extension, 151.7 
interpenetration, 254.4 
progression, 215.16 
Xwpiov, space, 262.13 
xpiotés, separable, 149.1, 149.23, 
161.10, 281.2, 285.28 
separate, 126.20, 139.16, 140.19, 
140.31, 148.26, 152.13, 154.22, 
IOI.11, 161.14, 245.28, 251.26, 
252.6, 287.19, 296.8-09 
separated, 252.22 
X@piotds, in a manner that is separable, 
285.13 


Y 


yuxn, soul, passim 
4) &TAds uy, the soul simpliciter, 
275-4 
4 6An wuxn, the soul of the universe, 
152.4 
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the whole soul, 114.31, 157.29, 
225.32, 231.14, 234.5, 252.27 
the entire soul, 299.22 
the universal soul, 229.13, 231.29, 
252.9, 306.4, 314.13, 315.23 
the World Soul, 236.28, 285.16, 
285.32, 289.7, 305.15 
4 toa Wuxn, all soul, 114.32, 267.11 
the entire soul, 301.11, 311.29 
Treo T wuyn, all soul, 114.20 
the entire soul, 163.4, 282.26, 299.17, 
311.26, 315.2 
universal soul, 309.27-28 
w. &yévntos, ungenerated, 117.13, 
293.12 
yp. &eAGr Tot capacos, sister to the 
body, 114.15, 118.6 
yp. &1aipetos kal Sijpnta, indivisible 
and divided, 274.6 
wy. &6dvatos, immortal, 131.4 
. dicovios, eternal, 147.28, 148.29 
. &kivntos, unchanging, 147.28 
wy. &uébextos, unparticipated, 105.19 
yp. &pépioTos, indivisible, 147.28, 
194.21 
y. &ugiotopuos, double-mouthed, 
246.19 
yp. &v@iTTPdceTIOs, two-faced, 246.19 
y. &vOpooTrikt), human, 201.28 
yp. evOpootrivn, human, 143.31, 144.6, 
144.15, 230.18, 236.23, 287.28 
. avodeOpos, indestructible, 117.13 
. d6paTos, invisible, 293.10 
. atrAoUs, simple, 154.13 
. apiotn THv yevvnbévtoov, the best of 
the things that have been 
generated, 293.20 
yp. &pxet Tod travtés, rules over all, 
118.28 
yp. &px1 Kivtjoews, principle of motion, 
122.12 
wy. &pxouos, ruler, 117.4, 118.22 
wy. &trdautos, liberated, 105.17, 115.27 
y. &oapatos, incorporeal, 131.4, 
154.13, 209.8 
. atoKivntos, self-moving, 113.11 
. OXPAVTOS, pure, 112.23 
undefiled, 230.8 
. yevntos, generated, 293.12 
\. YewUETPIKOS Adyos, geometric ratio, 
275-15 


y 
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wuxn, soul, passim (cont.) 


y. 
. Saipdvia, daemonic, 201.28, 236.22, 


€£<€<« 


€€ 


€C Cee 


y. 


ypaupn, line, 243.12 


236.29 


. SeoTroT15, master, 117.4, 118.23, 


118.25, 118.27, 119.6 
Sicipeti, divisible, 242.12 


. So€aotiKkh, Opiniative, 310.9 
. Suds, dyad, 197.2, 197.11, 252.9, 


257.14, 260.22, 263.14, 
308.6 


. SUvaus Gtreipos, having infinite 


power, 242.28 


. SuoelSrjs, bi-formed, 242.12, 242.15, 


257.28, 267.11 
bi-form, 251.6 
dual in form, 299.32, 306.11 
EBSouadixn, hebdomadic, 203.2 
éyKdoulos, encosmic, 115.27, 144.13, 
144.31, 274.1, 290.9 
éyxpovos, temporal, 147.28 
év dAov, one whole, 195.29 
e€npnuévn, transcendent, 105.17 
oot voepd, intelletual life, 275.27 
Zoot) ovo1Sns, essentially living, 
134.27 
Cwoydvos, Life-giving, 163.21 
Ayeuovikn, ruling, 118.23 
TMETEPA, OUL, 129.10, 129.17, 163.17, 
165.14, 228.14, 296.21 


. Oeia, divine, 103.28, 108.15, 122.24, 


129.19, 138.29, 140.18, 144.30, 
158.10, 165.17, 201.28, 213.20, 
236.21, 236.28, 259.20, 288.15, 
288.20, 289.1, 289.15, 306.23, 
310.4 

KoOdAou, universal, 215.32, 


279:5 


. kivnols avTtoKivntos, self-moving 


motion, 251.6 


. kivoupévn, changed, 147.28 


KOOUIKT), Cosmic, 141.4, 142.8, 158.5, 
236.12, 247.20, 290.21 


w. KUKAos, circle, 243.11, 278.32 
y. 
. Adyos, discourse, 300.21 


Aoyiknh, rational, 299.22 


reason, 301.7 

uepikn), individual, 142.15 

partial, 112.26, 144.32, 163.12, 
235.25, 237.2, 267.8, 269.1, 307.9, 
311.19 
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y. 


y. 


y. 


. uepioTn, divisible, 142.31, 143.8, 
147.28, 165.17, 194.21 
. ula, one, 274.1 
single, 111.31, 115.27, 163.4, 164.11, 
240.11, 242.15, 246.17, 257.14, 
257.28, 267.11, 274.6, 285.27, 
306.11 
. woves, monad, 197.2, 197.11 
unit, 252.9, 257-14, 260.22, 308.6 
yovoelS1s, uni-form, 299.32 
voepr}, intellectual, 240.22 
vontn, intelligible, 147.28 
vols Aoyikés, rational intellect, 301.7 
dAou Tod Kdouou, of the whole 
cosmos, 105.1 
dyo1opepr|s, homoiomerous, 163.4, 
253-24 
éuoxpous, consubstantial, 163.4 
monochrome, 254.22 
ovpavia, celestial, 
ovoia, being, 123.24 
Tao éveGouoidZouog, exercising 
authority over all things, 105.17 
mnyaia, Fontal, 117.30, 118.24, 
215.32, 275.2 
TA Gos, plurality, 123.21, 214.8, 
246.17, 257.14, 316.5 
TAT pw Adyoov, sum of ratios, 
200.21 
Trpotépa Tol cadparos, prior to the 
body, 117.3, 117.8 
peoBuTépa TOU o@paTOS, senior to 
the body, 117.3, 117.7 
TpaTn, first, 105.21, 122.32, 147.28 
TpaTH &pxikn, primary leading, 
277-24 
path Tddv ouvbéTtooy, first of the 
things that are composite, 316.5 
pwtiotn tdv Srey, first [principle] 
of the universe, 123.2 
 TETPGS, 4, 233.22 
tot Kdcuou, of the cosmos, 274.6, 
290.14, 316.10 
. To dAou, the World Soul, 141.30 
tot tavtds, of the Universe, 163.14, 
163.16, 215.32 
the World Soul, 103.18, 105.13, 
105.30, 143.24, 212.11, 213.13, 
213.21, 231.19, 236.7, 240.11, 
241.6, 251.11, 252.31, 256.8, 
256.11, 256.29, 258.11, 266.2, 
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267.25, 268.7, 275.3, 275.5, 280.19, 
288.11, 289.3, 292.10, 296.20, 
304.30, 309.8, 311.17 
y. Tp1adikn, triadic, 157.28 
y. TpiTA, triple, 126.31 
wuxn, soul, passim (cont.) 
y. tpitth, three-fold, 215.32 
wy. Utrepkdoulos, hypercosmic, 105.17 
143.22, 144.6, 240.11, 241.4, 
280.10, 289.30, 290.9 
w. Utrepoupdvios, hypercosmic, 273.32 
wuxikds, psychic, 104.1, 105.5, 106.10, 
109.9, 109.12, 110.27, 123.28, 
124.9, 125.24, 127.16, 129.7, 
129.30, 131.28, 134.25, 135-7, 
136.22, 137.3, 140.2, 140.25, 
140.30, 141.30, 142.1, 143.10, 
146.10, 151.3, 153.1, 154.19, 
161.28, 161.33, 162.5, 167.27, 
193-30, 195-23, 203.8, 203.17, 
203.27, 207.4, 207.30, 211.18, 
222.18, 227.15, 233-4, 233-19, 
238.11, 239.28, 242.17, 243.27, 
244.16, 244.19, 246.18, 247.1, 
247.8, 247.12, 252.3, 252.8, 255.33, 
256.3, 258.1, 263.9, 269.6, 270.27, 
270.30, 271.6, 277.16, 280.21, 
299.1, 299.6, 300.20, 306.25, 
307.1 
y. Ca, human lives, 229.10, 229.19, 
229.22, 230.1, 230.7 
yuxoyovia, generation of (the) soul, 
125.21, 127.24, 148.10, 212.28, 
240.10, 274.12, 278.28, 286.23, 
315-33, 316.5, 316.14, 316.22 
psychogenesis, 119.31, 120.19, 125.10, 
216.19, 216.23 


puxoyovikds, of the generation of the soul, 
193.8, 233-11 
psychogenic, 194.6, 234.30 
uxorroids, soul-making, 163.8 
ywuyxowuv, animate, 105.24, 106.8, 106.32, 
107, 05, 196.12, 196.13, 196.15, 
282.26, 284.7, 285.28 
ensoul, 111.25, 111.29, 121.16, 133.19, 
270.8 
fill with soul, 111.3 
wuxpotns, coldness, 134.5 
WuxXoors, animation, 274.5, 282.30, 
283.29, 286.7 
ensouling, 106.30 
ensoulment, 103.29, 104.14, 107.1, 
107.12, 107.30, 108.6, 108.23 


0) 


apiopevos, definite, 120.18, 164.16, 
300.13 
determinate, 164.12, 242.26, 264.32, 
302.5 
ooavTws, again, 218.2 
equally, 307.9 
in a similar fashion/manner, 236.29, 
258.23 
in the same form/manner/way, 112.26, 
123.10, 166.1, 266.14, 288.12, 
292.20, 304.4, 315.18 
similarly, 133.30, 182.3, 184.19, 191.18, 
191.23, 234.16, 235.13, 290.28, 
291.19, 307.19, 310.16 
uniformly, 194.4, 286.4 
TO HoaUTws ivan, sameness, 259.2 
®oauUTos éxelv, possess an invariant 
character, 310.25 
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The primary vehicle for finding material within the translation is intended to be the 
word index and glossary; this index is chiefly designed to help readers locate names, 
passages, and topics discussed in the introductory material and the notes. 


acoustic space 14 
Adrastus 11, 17, 23, 32, 137M. 215, 141, 
142, 162, 167 
Aelianus 11, 138n. 218 
air 197, 198, 259 
Alcinous, on Plato’s Timaeus 34b-37¢3 
3s 234 242 
Alcmaeon 235n. 500 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, on intellect 
316n. 701 
Amelius 15, 15n. 28, 24-5, 18, 29, 30, 42, 
168n. 302, 193-4, 270N. 599, 299, 300 
Ammonius Saccas 18 
Anatolius 260n. 563 
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